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INTERNAL TBANSACTIONS AND NAVAL CAMFAIQN OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1797. 



1. AumovQB. the war had now con- 
tinued four years, and it was obvious 
to all the world that Britain and France 
were the principals in the contest^ yet 
these two states had not as yet come 
into immediate and violent collision. 
Inferior powers required to be struck 
down, weaker states to be removed from 
the field, before the leaders of the fight 
dealt their blows at each other; Uke 
the champions of chivalry, who were se- 
parated in the commencement of the 
affray by subordinate knights, and did 
not engage in mortal conflict till the 
field was covered with the dead and the 
dying. The period, however, was now 
approaching when this could no longer 
continue, for the successes of France 
had been such as to compel Britain to 
fight, not merely for victory, but for 
existence. All the allies wii^ whom, 
and for whose protection, she had en- 
gaged in the contest^ were either strug- 
gling in the extremity of disaster, or 
openly arrayed under the banners of her 
enemies. Austria, after a desperate and 
heroic resistance in Italy, was prepar- 
ing for the defence of her last barriers 
in thp passes of the Alps. Holland was 
virtifaUy incorporated withthe conquer- 
ing Kepublic. Spain had recently join- 
ed its forces to its already overwhelm- 
ing power. The whole Continent, from 
the Texel to Gibraltar, was arrayed 
against Great Britain ; and all men were 
sensible that, in spite of her maritime 
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superiority, she had in the preceding 
winter narrowly escaped invasion in the 
most vulnerable quarter, and owed to 
the winds and the waves her exemption 
from the horr6rs of civil war. 

2. The aspect of public sSain in Bri- 
tain had never been so clouded since the 
commencement of the war, nor indeed 
during the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as they were at the opening of the 
year 1797. The return of Lord Malmes- 
bury &om Paris had dosed every hope of 
terminating a contest^ in which the na- 
tional burdens were daily increasing, 
while the prospect of success was con- 
tinually diminishing. Party spirit raged 
with uncommon violence in every part 
of the empire. Insurrections prevailed 
in many districts of Ireland, discontent 
and suffering in all. Commercial em- 
barrassment were rapidly increasing, 
especially in the commercial towns and 
manufacturing districts of Great Bri- 
tain; and the continued pressure on the 
Bank of England in consequence of the 
vast exportation of the precious metals 
for the use of the Continental armies, 
and the general tendency to hoard which 
the dread of invasion had occasioned at 
home, threatened a total overthrow of 
public oi*edit. The consequence of this 
accumulation of disasters was a rapid 
fall of the public securities ; the three 
per cents were sold as low as 51, having 
fallen to that from 98, at which they 
stood shortly before the commencement 
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of the contest in 17d2 ; petitions for a 
change of ministers and an alteration 
of government were presented from al- 
most every city of note in the empire, 
and that general distrust and depres- 
sion prevailed which is at once the cause 
and the effect of public misfortune. 

3. The first of these disasters was 
one which, in a despotic state, unac- 
quainted with the unlimited confidence 
in government that^ in a free state, re- 
sults from long continued fidelity in 
the^discharge of its engagements, would 
have proved fatal to the credit of gov- 
ernment. For a long period the Bank 
had experienced a pressure for money, 
owing partly to the demand for gold 
and silver which resulted from the dis- 
tresses of commerce, and partly to the 
great drains upon the specie of the 
country which the extensive loans to 
the Imperial government had occasion- 
ed, and the vast expenditure of the Re- 
publican and Austrian armies in Italy 
and Cbrmany had required. Their 
requisitions and contributions, all of 
wMch required to be paid in cash, oc- 
casioned a prodigious demand for the 
precious metals on the Continent, and 
gave rise, of course, to a correspond- 
ing drain on this country. So early as 
January 1795, the influence of these 
causes was so severely felt, that the 
Bank Direot<nrs informed the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that it was their wish 
that he would so arrange his finances 
as not to depend on any further assist- 
ance from them ; but ihe necessity of 
remitting the subsidies to Austria in 
cashrenderedthisimpossible. Itproved, 
however, such a dram upon the Bank, 
that, during the whole of that and the 
following year, the peril of the con- 
tinued advances for the Imperial loans 
was strongly and earnestly represented 
to government The pressure arising 
from these causes, sevwely experienced 
through the whole of 1796, was brought 
to a crisis in the close of that year, bv 
the run upon the country banks, which 
arose from the dread of invasion, and 
the anxiety of every man to convert his 
paper into cash in the troubled tunes 
which seemed tobeapproaching. These 
banks, as the only means of averting 
bankruptcy, appliedfrom all quarters to 



theBank of England; the panic speedily 
reached the metropolis, and such was 
the run upon that establishment, that 
it was in the last week of February re- 
duced to paying in sixpences, and was 
on the vei^ of insolvency. An Order 
in Council was ^en, at tiie eleventh 
hour, interposed for its relief, suspend- 
ing all payments in cash, until the sense 
of Parliament could be taken upon the 
best means of restoring the circulation, 
and supporting the public and com- 
mercial credit of the country. 

4. This great and momentous mea- 
sure, fraught with such lasting and im- 
portant consequences to the prosperity 
and fabric of society in Qreat Britain, 
was immediately made the subject of 
anxious and vehement debate in both 
Houses of Parliament On the one 
hand, it was uxged that this suspension 
of credit was not owing to any tem- 
porary disasters, but to deep, progres- 
sive, and aocumulaiang causes, whidi all 
thinking men had long deplored, and 
which had grown to a head under the 
unhappy confidence which the House 
had reposed in the king^s ministers; 
that the real cause of this calamity was 
to be found in the excessive and extra- 
vagant expenditure in all departments 
of government, and the enormous loans 
to foreign states ; thatthe consequences 
of this measure were certain, and might 
be seen as in a mirror in the adjoining 
Republic of France. They necessarily 
produced a constant fidl in the value 
of bank-notes, a rise in the price of all 
the articles of human consumption, 
augmented expenditure, and a continu- 
ance of the insane and costly expedi- 
tions, fr^m which both the national 
honour and security had already so se- 
verely suffered. On the otiier hand, it 
was eont^ided by the friends of the ad- 
ministration, that it never was the in- 
tention of government to make bank- 
notes a legal tender ; that the measure 
adopted was not a permanent regular 
tion, but a temporary expedient, to en- 
able the bank to gain time to meet the 
heavy demands which unexpected cir- 
cumstances had brought upon it; that 
tiie Bank of England was perfectly able 
ultimately to make good fUl its engage- 
ments, and so the public had already 
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become eoanacad, in the Bhort inter?«l 
which had eibi|Mwd ainoe the Older in 
Oooneil WM ianed ; that itwaa iodia^ 
penaaUe, howerer, thact ParliameBt 
ahould be aaikiafied of thia BolveDey, and 
the neoeeaity which eziated fat the 
meaaura which waa adopted, and there- 
fore thait the matter ahould be referred 
to ft aeeret ooomiittee, to report on the 
fonda and engagementa of me Bank of 
England, and the meaanrea to be taken 
for ita oHimate r^gidation. 

fi. Thia meaaure having been oanied 
bj Mr Pitt» a committee waa appointed, 
which reported ahorfcly after that the 
fonda of the Bank were £17,597,000, 
while ita debta were only £13,770,000, 
leavingabalance of £3,800,000 infaTOur 
of the eatabliahment ; but that it waa 
neceaaaiy, for a limited time, to aun>end 
cadi paymenta. Upon thia, a biU for 
the reatriotion of paymenta in apede 
waa introdmced, which provided that 
bank-notea ahould be reoeiyed aa a iQgal 
tender by the coUeetora of taxee, uid 
have the effect of atopping the iaauing 
of aneat on meane prooeaa for payment 
of debt between man and man. The 
bill waa limited in ita operation to the 
24th June ; but it waa afterwards re- 
newed from time to time, and in Kov- 
ember 1797 it waa ordered to continue 
till the conduaion of a general peace ; 
and the obligation on ti&e Bank to pay 
in specie waa never again impoaed tiU 
Sir Robert Peers Act in 1819. The 
effecta of this great measure were aoon 
apparent It administered enough, and 
notmore than enough of the restorative 
draught to the nation. Industry was 
thereafter secured in remunerating 
prices for its fruits ; the life-blood cir- 
culated in sufficient quantity through 
the state. A currency waa provided 
adequate to the increased warlike and 
pacific expenditure of the people, and 
which supplied the place of gold, when 
it was almost entirely drau^ted away 
during the commeroial and military 
crises which followed. No difficult 
was thenceforward experienced by the 
nation in the payment even of the 
enormous taxea imposed before the dose 
of the war. The increaaed dreulation 
provided for everything, while it was 
not issued with the senaeleas prodigality 



of revolutionary France, which mined 
all private fortunea.* 

i Sueh waa the commencement of 
tiba iM^per q^atem in Great Britain, 
whi<m ultimately produced such aston- 
ishing effocts ; which enabled the em- 
pire to carry on for so long a period so 
costly a war, and to maintain for years 
armamentagreater than had been raised 
by the Roman people in the aenith of 
theirpower; wluchbrou^ttheatruggle 
at length to a triumphant iaaue, and iu> 
rayed all the foroea of Eastern Europe, 
in Britiah pay, against France, on the 
banks of the Rhine. To the same sys- 
tem must be ascribed ultimate effects 
as disaatroua as the immediate were 
beneficial and glorious ; the continued 
and progreaaive rise of rents, the un- 
ceasing, and to many calamitous, fall in 
the value of money during the whole 
coarse of the war ; increased expendi- 
ture, the growth of sanguine ideas and 
extravagant habits in aU dasses of ao- 
dety; unbounded apeculation, prodi- 
gious profits, and firequent disasters 
among the commercial rich; increased 
wages, general prosperity, and occa- 
sional depreasion among the labouring 
poor. But theae effects, which ensued 
during the war, were aa nothing com- 
pared to those which have since the 
peace resulted from the return to caah 
paymuitB, and conaequent contraction 
of the currency by the bill of 1819. 
Perfaapa no single measure ever pro- 
duced so calamitous an effect as that 
has done. It has added at least a third 
to the national debt^ and augmented in 
a aimilar proportion all private burdens 
in the ceuntiy ; while, at the same time, 
it has taken as much from the remu- 
neration of labour and means of paying 
it enjoyed by the community. It has 
thus occadoned such a fall of prices as 
has destroyed the sinking fund, ren- 
dered great part of the indirect taxes 
unpro<hiotive, and compelled in the end 
a return to direct taxation in a time of 
general peace. Thence has arisen a 
vacillation of pricea unparalleled in any 
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age of the world, a creation of property 
in some, and destruction of it in otiiers, 
which, in its ultimate consequences, all 
but equalled the disasters of a revolu- 
tion. 

7. The way in which these extraor- 
dinary, and in the end disastrous efiiBcts 
have resulted from this change, and the 
subsequent return to cash payments, is 
as foUowB : — ^When goremment paper 
is made, either directiy or by implica- 
tion, a legal tender in all the transac- 
tions of life, two different causes may 
conspire to affect prices, tending to the 
same effect, but in very different de- 
grees. The first is the general fall in 
the value of money, and consequent 
rise in the price of every article of life, 
which results from any considerable 
issue of paper; and this effect takes 
place without any distrust in govern- 
ment, from the mere inereate in the Hr- 
cuUUing medivm, when compared with 
the commodities in the general market 
of the nation which it represents, or is 
destined in its transmission from hand 
to hand to purchase. This change of 
prices proceeds on the same principles, 
and arises from the same causes, as the 
fall in the money price of grain or cattle, 
from an excess in the supply of these 
articles in the market The second is 
the fiu* greater, and sometimes un- 
bounded, depreciation which may arise 
from distnut in the ultimate edvency of 
govemmentf or the means which the na- 
tion possesses of making good its en- 
gagements. To this fall no limits can 
be assigned, because government may 
not be deemed capable of discharging 
a hundredth part of its debts ; where- 
as the variation of prices arising from 
the former seldom exceeds a duplica- 
tion of their wonted amount : an effect, 
however, which is perfectly sufficient, 
if continued for any considerable time, 
and followed by a return to the old me- 
tallic system, to make one half of the 
property of the kingdom change hands. 

8. The true test of the former effect 
is to be found in a general rise in the 
prices of every commodity, but with- 
out any difference between the money 
value when paid in specie and when 
paid in paper; the mark of the latter 
is, not only a rise in prices, even when 



paid in gold or silver, but an extraor* 
dinary difference between prices when 
discharged in a paper and ametalUc cur- 
rency. Notwithstanding all that the 
spirit of party may have alleged, there 
does not appear ever to have been any 
traces of tiie latter effect in this coun- 
try; or that at any period a higher 
price was exacts for artidet when 
paid in bank-notes than in gold. There 
was doubtless a very great enhance- 
ment of the price of gold compared 
with nlver; insomuch that a guinea^ 
in 1810 and 1811, sold in England 
for twenty-seven shillings. But that 
was not because paper was depreciated 
as compared with^e precious metals, 
but one of these metals — gold— on ac- 
count of its portability, had become 
enhanced in value as compared with the 
other, from the great demand for it 
during the wars in Qennany and the 
Peninsula. This species of deprecia- 
tion, however, appeared in the highest 
degree in France, where, when the credit 
of government was almost extinct^ a 
dinner which, when paid in gold, cost 
a louis, could only be discharged in 
assignats for twenty -eight thousand 
francs. But the > former consequences 
prevailed long, and with the most wide- 
spread effects, in this country. Every 
article of life was speedily doubled in 
price, and continued above twenty years 
at that high standard ; and upon the 
recurrence to a metallic currency in 
1819, and consequent reduction of 
prices to a corresponding extent^ the 
distress and suffering among the indus- 
trious classes long exceeded anything 
ever before witnessed in our history, 
and produced effects which probably 
never can be recovered from, and which 
have implanted the seeds of death in 
the British empire. But the full eluci- 
dation of this all -important subject 
must be reserved for the concluding 
chapter of this work. 

9. The Opposition deemed this a fa- 
vourable opportunity to bring forward 
their favourite project of Parliament- 
ary Reform ; as the disasters of the war, 
the suspension of cash payments by the 
bank, the mutiny of the fleet, which 
will be immediately noticed, and the 
failure of the attempt to negotiate with 
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Franoe, had fiUed all men's minds with 
oonstemation, and disposed many tme 
patriots to donbt the possibility of con- 
tinuing the present system. On the 
26th May, Mr (afterwards earl) Grey 
brought forward his promised motion 
for a change in the system of repre- 
sentation, which is chiefly remarkable 
as containing the outlines of that vast 
scheme which conyulsed the nation 
when he was at the head of affairs in 
1831, and subsequently made so great 
a change on the British constitution. 
He proposed that the qualification for 
county electors should remain as it was, 
but wat the numbers they returned 
should be increased from 92 to 113 ; 
that the franchise should be extended 
to copyholders, and leaseholders hold- 
ing leases for a certain teim ; and that 
the whole remainder of the members, 
400 in number, should be returned by 
one description of persons alone, name- 
ly, householders. His plan was, that 
die elections should be taken over the 
whole kingdom at once, and a large 
portion of the smaller boroughs be dis- 
franchised By this scheme, he con- 
tended, the landowners, the merchants, 
and all the respectable classes of the 
community, would be adequately re- 
presented; and those only excluded 
whom no man would wish to see retain 
their place in the legislature — ^namely, 
the nominees of great families, who ob- 
tained seats, not for the public good, 
but tdt their private advantage. Mr 
Erskine^ who seconded the motion, fur- 
ther argued, in an eloquent speech, 
that> from the gradual and growing in- 
fluence of the Crown, the House of 
Commons had become perverted from 
its original office, whidi was that of 
watching with jealous care over the- 
other branches of the legislature, into 
the ready instrument of their abuses 
and encroachments ; that there was now 
a deep and widespread spirit of disaf- 
fection prevalent among the people, 
which rendered it absolutely indispen- 
sable that their just demands should be 
conceded in time ; that further resist- 
ance would drive them into republican- 
ism and revolution ; that the head of the 
government itself had oncedecIared,that 
no upright or useful administration 



could exist while the House was con- 
stituted as it then was ; that the voice 
of complaint could not be sOenoed by 
a sullen refusal to remedy the griev- 
ance, and though this road might be 
pursued for a season, yet -the end of 
these things was death. " Give, on the 
other hand," said he, "to the people 
the blessingB of the constitution, and 
they will join with ardour in its de- 
fence ; and the power of the disaffected 
wiU he permanently crippled, by sever- 
ing from them all the rational and vir- 
tuous of the community." 

10. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Mr Pitt, that the real question 
was not whether some alteration in the 
system of representation might not be at- 
tended with advantage, but whether the 
degreeof beneflt was worth the chance of 
the mischief it might possibly, or would 
probably induce. That it was dearly 
not prudent to give an opening to prin- 
ciples which would never be satisfied 
with any concession, but would make 
every acquisition the means of demand- 
ing with greater effect still more exten- 
sive acquisitions ; that the fortress of 
the constitution was now beleagured on 
all sides, and to surrender the outworks 
would only render it soon impossible 
to maintrfiin the defence of the body of 
the place ; that he had himself at one 
period been a reformer, and he would 
have been so still, had men's minds 
been in a calm and settled state, and 
had he been secure that they would rest 
content with the redress of real griev- 
ances; but> since the commencement 
of the French Revolution, it was too 
plain that this would assuredly not be 
the case. That it was impossible to be- 
lieve that the men who remained un- 
moved by the dismal spectacle which 
their principles had produced in aneigh- 
bouring state — who, on the contrary, 
rose and fell with the success or decline 
of Jacobinism in every country of Eu- 
rope — ^were actuated by similar views 
with those who prosecuted the cause 
of reform as a practical advantage, and 
maintained it on constitutional views ; 
and he could never give credit to the 
assertion, that the temper of moderate 
reformers would induce them to make 
common cause with the irreconcilable 
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enemies of the oonstitatioii. That re- 
form was only a disgiuBe asBtuned to 
conceal the approaehea oi rerolotion ; 
and that rapine, conflagrufcion, andmur- 
der were ibe necessary att^dants on 
any innovation since the era of the 
French Reyolntion, which had entirely 
altered the grounds on which the ques- 
tion of reform was rested, and the dass 
of men by whom it was espoused. That 
these objections applied to any altera- 
tion of ike goYcnunent in the present 
heated state of men's minds ; but, in 
addition to that, the specific ^n now 
brought forward was both lughly ex- 
ceptionable in theory and unsupported 
by experience. On a division, Mr Grey's 
motion was lost by a majority of 258 
against 93. 

11. In deciding on the difficult ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, which 
has so long divided, and still divides, 
so many able men in the country, one 
important oonaideration, to be tdways 
kept in mind, is the double effect which 
any change in the constitution of gov- 
ernment must always produce, and the 
opposite consequences with which, ac- 
cording to the t^nper of the times, it 
is likely to be followed. In so far as it 
remedies any experienced grievance, or 
suppUes a practical defect, or concedes 
powers to the people essential .to the 
preservation of. freedom, it necessarily 
does good ; in so far as it excites de- 
mocratic ambition, confers inordinate 
power, and awakens or fosters passions 
inconaiBtent with public tranquillity, it 
necessarily does mischief, and may lead 
to the dissolution o£ society. The ex- 
pedience of making any considei'able 
change, therefore, depends on the pro- 
portions in which these opposite ingre- 
dients are mingledin the proposed mea- 
sure, and on the temper of the people 
among whom it is to take place. If the 
real grievance is great^ and the public 
disposition unruffled, save by iii con- 
tinuance, unalloyed good may be ex- 
pected from its removal, and serious 
peril from a denial of change. If the 
evil is inconsider«l>le or imaginary, and 
the people in a state of ex<»t^eDt from 
other causes, or the contagion of suc- 
cessful revolutions in the adjoining 
states, conoession to their demands will 



|»obably lead to nothing but increased 
confusion, and more extravagant ex- 
pectations. Examples exist illustrating 
both these results : the gradual relaxa- 
tion of the f^rs of feudal tyranny, 
and the emancipation of the borougin, 
led to the glories of European civilisa- 
tion ; while the concessions of Charles 
I., extorted by the vehemence of the 
LongParliament^ broughtthat unhappy 
monarch to the block ; the submission 
of Louis to all the demands of the 
States-Oeneral, did not avert, but ra- 
th^ hastened his tragic fate ; and the 
granting of emancipation to ^ fierce 
outcry of the Irish Catholics, instead of 
peace and tranquillity, brought only 
increased agitation and more vehement 
passions to the peopled shores of the 
Emerald Isle. 

12. Applying these principles to the 
question oi Parliamentary Reform, as 
it was then agitated, there seems no 
doubt that 1^ changes which were so 
loudly demanded could not have re- 
dressed any considerable real grievance, 
or removed any prolific source of dis- 
content ; because they could not have 
diminished in any great degree the pub- 
lic burdens without stof^ing the war; 
and experience has proved in every age, 
that the most democratic states, so far 
from being pacific, are the most ambi- 
tious of mSitary reno^^i* From agreater 
infusion of popular power into the le- 
gislature, nothing but fiercer contests 
and ad^tional expenses could have 
been anticipated. The concession, if 
granted, therefore, would neither have 
been to impatience of suffering, nor to 
tiie necessities of fi-eedom, but to the 
desire of power in circumstances where 
it was not called for ; and such a con- 
cession is only throwing fuel on the 
flame. And me event has proved the 
truth of these principles. Reform was 
refused by the Commons in 1797, and, 
so far from being either enslaved or 
thrown into confusion, the nation be- 
came daUy freer and more united, and 
soon entered on a splendid and un- 
rivalled career of gl(»y. It was con- 
ceded by the Commons, in a period of 
comparative tranquillity, in 1881, and 
a century will not develop the ultimate 
effects of the change, which hitherto 
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at leMt, has done anjtbziig rather than 
augBaented the aeooritieB of durable 
liberty, or removed the lasiaag caines 
of jpopfdar diacontent Still leee was it 
caUed for in the former period as a 
safegoaid to real freedom, beoauie, 
though it was constantly refused for 
foor^nd-thirty yean afterwards, the 
power of the people steadily increaaed 
during that period, and at length ef- 
fected a great democratio alteration in 
the constitution. 

13. The question of continuing the 
war again occupied a prominent place 
in the debates of Parliament On the 
aide ofthe Opposition, it was contended 
that^ after four yean of its maintenance, 
the addition of £200,000,000 to the na- 
tional debt^ and £9,000,000 annually to 
the taxes, the nation was fiEurther than 
erer from achieving the objects for 
which the war had been tmdertaken ; 
that Holland and Flanders had succes- 
siyely yielded to the arms of the Re- 
public, which, like Antaeus, had risen 
stronger from eyery £dl ; that all the 
predictionB of failure in its resources 
had only heea answered by increased 
conquests and more splendid victories ; 
that the minister was not sincere in 
his desire for a negotiation, or he would 
haye proposed very different terms from 
those actually offered, to which it was 
impossibld to expect that a victorious 
enemy would accede ; that the real ob- 
ject, it was evident, was only to gain 
time, to put France apparently in the 
wrong, and throw upon its government 
the Uame of continuing hostilities, 
which had been unfortunately gained 
through the diplomatic skill evinced 
by the British ministen in the course 
of a negotiation begun with most hol- 
low intoutionB. 

14. Mr Pitt lamented the sudden and 
unforeseen stop put to the negotiations, 
by which he hacL fondly hoped that a 
termination would be put to a contest 
into which we had been unwillingly 
dragged. This failure was a subject of 
regret and disappointment ; but it was 
regret without despondency, and dis- 
appointment without despair. "We 
wik for peace," said he, ''but on such 
terms as will secure its real blessings, 
and not serve as a coyer merely to seoiret 



preparations for returned, hostilities; 
we may expect to seo^ as the result of 
the conduct we have pursued, England 
united and France divided; we haye 
offered peace on the condition of giving 
up all our conquests to obtain better 
terms for our aUies ; but our cfSen have 
been rejected, our ambassador insulted, 
and not even the semblance of terms 
offerod in return. In these circum- 
stances, then, are'we to persevere in 
tiie war with a spirit and energy worthy 
of the English name, or to prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of a hau^ty and 
supercilious republic, to do vmat they 
require, and submit to all they shall 
impose ? I hope there is not a hand in 
his Majesty's councils which would sign 
the proposals, that there is not a heart 
in the House that would sanction the 
measure, nor an individual in the Brit- 
ish dominions who would serve as 
courier on the occasion." 

15. Parliament having determined, 
by a great nujority in both Houses, to 
continue the contest vrith vigour, sup- 
plies were yoted proportioned to the 
magnitudeofthearmaments which were 
required. The sums for the expenses 
of the war, in two successive budgets, 
amounted, exdusiye of the interest of 
the debt, to £42,800,000. In this im- 
mense aggregate were included two 
loans, one of £18,000,000 and another 
of £16,000,000, besides an Imperial 
subsidy of £2,500,000, guaranteed by 
the British government. To defray the 
interest of these loans, new taxes to the 
amount of £2,400,000 were imposed. 
The land forces voted for the year were 
195,000 men, of whom 61,000 were in 
the British islands, and the remainder 
in the colonial dependencies of the em- 
pire. The ships in commission were 
124 of the line, 18 of fifty guns, 180 
frigates, and 184 sloops. This great 
force, however, hiang scattered over the 
whole globe, could hardly be assembled 
in considerable strength at any parti- 
cular point ; and hence, notwithstand- 
ing the magnitude of the British navy 
upon the whole, they were generally 
inferior to their enemies in eveiy en- 
gagement 

16. On the other hand, the naval 
forces of France and her allies had now 
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become very considerable. Then ap- 
peared in clear colours the great peril 
to British independence from the junc- 
tion of the fleets of France and Spain, 
and the wisdom which had guided the 
cabinet of Anne, ai^d sustained the ef- 
forts of Marlborough and Eugene, to 
avert so menacing a coalition of these 
formidable powers. Powerful as the 
British navy was, it was now decidedly 
overbalanced, in numbers at least, by 
the combined fleets of France, Spain, 
and Holland. The Treaty of Utrecht 
now brought forth its true fruits : the 
policy of Bolingbroke and Harley, a 
century before, now exposed England 
to imminent periL Nowise discouraged 
by the unfortunate issue of the previous 
attempt against Ireland, the indefati- 
gable Truguet was combining the means 
of bringing an overwhelming force into 
the Channel. Twenty^seven ships of the 
line were to proceed from the Spanish 
shores, raise the blockade of all the 
French harbours, and unite with the 
Dutch fleet from the Texel, in the 
Channel, where they expected to as- 
semble sixty-five or seventy ships of 
the line->-a force much greater .than any 
which England could oppose to them 
in that quarter. To frustrate these de- 
signs, the British government had only 
eight^n ships of the line, under Lord 
Bridport, in the Channel, fifteen under 
Adnural Jarvis, off Corunna, and six- 
teen under Admiral Dimcan, off the 
Texel — in all forty-nine ; forces much 
inferior to those of the enemy, if they 
had been all joined together. This is 
suf^cient to demonstrate by what a 
slender thread the naval supremacy of 
England was held, at the very time when 
the victories of France enabled her to 
combine against these islands all the 
maritime forces of Europe ; and how 
vast is the debt of gratitude she owes 
to those heroic minds who compensated 
this inferiority in physical resources, by 
an energy and patriotism never sur- 
passed in the annals of mankind. 

17. But great as* this peril was, it 
was rendered incomparably more alarm- 
u^g> ^7 ^ calamity of a kind and in a 
quarter where it was least expected. 
This was the faaD.ou».MviUny in the 
FUetf which, at the v.ery time jJu^t the 



enemies of Britain were most formid- 
able, and her finances most embarrassed, 
threatened to deprive her of her most 
trusty defender^ and brought the state 
to the very verge of destruction. Un- 
known to government, or at least with- 
out their having taken it into serious 
consideration, a feeling of discontent 
had for a very long period prevailed in 
the English navy. This was, no doubt, 
partly brought to maturity by the de- 
mocratic and turbulent spirit which 
had spread from France through the 
adjoining states ; but it had its origin 
in a variety of real grievances which 
existed, and must, if unredressed, have 
sooner or later brought on an explosion. 
The sailors complained, with reason, 
that while all the articles of life had 
nearly doubled in price in the last cen- 
tury and a half, and risen with extra- 
ordinary rapidity since the present war 
commenced, their pay had not been 
augmented since the reign of Charles 
II.; that prize-mon^ was unequally 
distributed, and an undue proportion 
given to the officers; that discipline 
was maintained with excessive and un- 
due severity ; and that the conduct of 
the officers towai'ds the men was often 
harsh and revolting, and suited rather 
to the severity of feudal discipline, than 
the more liberal ideas of modem time& 
These evils, long felt and murmured 
against, were rendered more exasperat- 
ing by the inflammatoiy acts of a num** 
ber of persons of superior station, whonk 
the general distress arising from com- 
mercial embarrassment had driven into 
the navy, and who persuaded the sailors, 
that» by acting unanimously and de- 
cidedly, they would speedily obtain re- 
dress of their grievances. The influ- 
ence of these new entrants appeared in 
the secresy and ability with which the 
measures of the malcontents were taken, 
and the general extension of the con- 
spiracy, before its existence was known 
to the officers of the fleet. 

18. The prevalence of these discon- 
tents was made known to Lord Howe 
and the Lords of the Admiralty, by a 
variety of anonymous communications, 
during the whole spring of 1793. But 
they met with no attention ; and, upon 
inquuy at the captains of vesselB, t^iey 
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were so ill informed that they all de- 
clared that no mutinouB dispositions 
ezistedon board of their respectiYeships. 
Meanwhile^ however, a vast conspiracy, 
unknown to them, was already organ- 
ised, which was brought to maturity on 
the return of the Channel fleet to port 
in thje beginning of April ; and on the 
signal being made from the Queen Char- 
lotte, by Lord Bridport^ to weigh anchor 
on the 15th of that month at Spithead, 
instead of obeying, its crew gave three 
cheers, which were returned by every 
vessel in the fleets and the red flag of 
mutiny was hoisted at every mast-head. 
In this perilous crisis, the officers of the 
squadron exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to bring back their crews to a state 
of obedience ; but all their efibrts were 
in vain. Meanwhile, the fleet being 
completely in possession of the insur- 
gents, they used their power fiiinly, but^ 
to the honour of England be it said, 
with humanity and moderation. Order 
and discipline were universally observ- 
ed ; the most scrupulous attention was 
paid to the officers ; those most obnox- 
ious were sent ashore without molesta- 
tion ; delegates were appointed from all 
the ships to meet in Loi^ Howe's cabin, 
an oath to support the common cause 
was administ^^ to eveiy man in the 
fleet) and ropes were reeved to the yard- 
arm of every vessel as a signal of the 
punishment that would be inflicted on 
those that belarayed it Three days 
afterwards, two petitions were forwanl- 
ed, one to the Admiralty, and one to 
the House of Commons, drawn up in 
the most respectful and even touching 
terms, declaring their unshaken loyalty 
to their king and countiy, but detailing 
iiie grievances of which they complain- 
ed ; that their pay had not been aug- 
mented since the reign of Charles XL, 
though every article of life had ad- 
vanced above one-third in value ; that 
the pensions of CSielsea wei'e £13; while 
those of Greenwich still remained at 
£7 ; Uiat their allowance of provisions 
was insufficient, and ib&t the pay of 
wounded seamen was not continued till 
they were cured or discharged.* 

19. This unexpected mutiny pro- 
duced the utmost alarm both in the 
country and tiie govenmient ; and the 
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Board of Admiralty was immediately 
transferred to Portsmouth to endeavour 
to appease it. Earl Spencer hastened 
to the spot) and, after some negotiation, 
the demands of the fleet were acceded 
to by the Admiralty, it being agreed 
that the pay of able-bodied seamen 
should be raised to a shilling a-day ; that 
of petty officers and ordinary seamen 
in the same proportion, and the Green- 
wich pension augmented to ten poui^ds. 
This, however, the seamen refused to 
accept, unless it was ratified by royal 
proclamation and act of Parliament; 
the red flag, which had been struck, was 
rehoisted, and the fleet) after subordi- 
nation had been in some degree restored, 
again broke out into open mutiny. Gov- 
ernment, upon this, sent down Lord 
Howe to reassure the mutineers, and 
convince them of the good faith with 
which they were animated. The per- 
sonal influence of this illustrious man, 
the many years he had commanded the 
Channel fleet) the recollection of his 
glorious victory at its head, all con- 
spired to induce the sailors to listen 
to his representations ; and, in conse- 
quence of his assurance that government 
would faithfully keep its promises, and 
grant an unlimited amnes^^for the past) 
the whole fleet returned to its duty, and 
a few days afterwards put to sea, 
amounting to twenty-one ships of the 
line, to resume the blockade of Brest 
harbour. 

20. The bloodless termination of this 
revolt) and the concession to the sea- 
men of what all felt to be their just de- 
mands, difiused a general joy through- 
out the nation; but this satisfaction 
was of short duration. On the 22d May 
the fleet at the Nore, forming part of 
Lord Duncan's squadron, broke out into 
open mutiny, and on the 6th June they 
were joined by all the vessels of that 
fleet) ftom. the blockading station off 
the Texel, excepting his own line-of- 
battle ship and two frigates. These 
ships drew themselves up in order of 
battle across the Thames, stopped all 
vessels going up or down the river, ap- 
pointed delegates and a provisional gov- 
ernment forthe fleet, and compelled the 
ships, whose crews were thought to be 
wavering, to take- their station ia the 
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middle of the formidable array. At the 
head of the insurrection was a man of 
the name of Parker, a seaman on board 
the Sandwich, who assumed the tiide of 
** President of the Floating Republic," 
and was distinguished by undaunted re- 
solution and no small share of ability. 
Their demands related chiefly to the 
«mequal distribution of prize-money, 
which hadbeen overlooked by the Chan- 
nel mutineers ; but they went so far in 
other respects, and were couched in such 
a menacing strain, as to be justly deem- 
«d totally inadmissible by government 
At intelligence of this alarming insur- 
rection, the utmost consternation seized 
all classes in the nation. Everything 
seemed to be falling at once. Their 
armies had been defeated, the bank had 
suspended payment, and now the fleet, 
the pride and glory of England, appear- 
ed on the point of deserting the national 
colours. The citizens of London dread- 
ed a stoppage of the coUiers, and all the 
usual supplies of the metropolis; the 
publiccreditorsapprehendedthe speedy 
dissolution of government, and the ces- 
sation of their wonted payments from 
the treasuiy. Despair seized upon the 
boldest hearts ; and such was tiie gen- 
eral panic, that the three per cents were 
sold as low as 45, after having been 
nearly 100 before the commencement of 
the war. Never, during the whole con- 
test, hadtheconstemation been sogreat, 
and never was Britain placed so near 
the veige of ruin. 

21. Fortunately for Great Britain, 
and the cause of freedom throughout 
the world, a Monai-oh was on the throne 
whose firmness no danger could shake, 
and a Minister at the helm whose csapa- 
oity was equal to any emergency. Per- 
ceiving that the success of the muti- 
neers in the Channel fleet had aug- 
mented the audacity of the sailors, and 
given rise to the present formidable in- 
surrection, and conscious that the chief 
real grievances had been redressed, gov- 
ernment resolved to make a stand, and 
adopted the most energetic measures 
to face the danger. AJl the buoys at 
the mouth of the Thames were removed ; 
Sheemess, which was menaced with a 
bombardment from the insuigent ships, 
wasgarrisoned withfonr thooaand men; 



red-hotbaDs werekeptin constant readi- 
ness ; the fort of Tilbury was armed 
with a hundred pieces of heavy cannon, 
and a chain of gim-boats sunk to debar 
access to the hai*bour of London. These 
energetic measures restored the public 
confidence ; the nation rallied round a 
monarch and an administration who 
were not wanting to themselves in this 
extremity; and ^1 the armed men, sail- 
ors, and merchants in London, volim- 
tarily took an oath to stand by their 
country in this eventful crisis. 

22. The conduct of Parliament on 
this trying occasion was worthy of its 
glorious history. The revolt of the 
fleet was formally communicated to 
both Houses by the king on the 1st 
June, and immediately taken into con- 
sideration. The greater part of the 
Opposition, and especially Mr Fox, at 
first held back, and seemed rather dis- 
posed to turn the pubtic danger into 
the means of overturning the adminis- 
tration ; but Mr Sheridan came nobly 
forward, and threw the weight of his 
grsat name and thrilling eloquence into 
the balance in favour of hu country 
" Shall we yield," said he, <' to mutm- 
ous sailors? Never; for in one mo- 
ment we should extingoish three cen- 
turies of glory." Awakened by this 
splendid example to more worthy feel- 
ings, the Opposition at length joined 
the Adminiistration, and a bill for the 
suppression of the mutiny passed by a 
great majority through both Houses of 
Parliament. By this act it was declared 
death for any person to hold communi- 
cation with the saQors in mutiny afber 
the revolt had been declared by procLa- 
mation ; and all who should endeavour 
to seduce eil^er soldiers or sailors from 
their duty were liable to the same 
punishment. This bill was opposed by 
Sir Francis Burdett, and a few of the 
most violent of the Opposition, upon 
the ground tiiat conciliation and con- 
cession were the only course which 
could insure speedy submission. But 
Mr Pitt's reply— that the tender feel- 
ings of these brave but misguided men 
were the side avenue which remained 
open to recall them to their duty, and 
that a separation from their wives, their 
children, and their country, would pro- 
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bably indttoe tii6 ratom io duty which 
could alone obtain a revival of that in- 
tercourse of affection — was justly deem- 
ed conclusive, and the bill accordingly 



23. Meanwhile a negotiation was con- 
ducted by the Admindty, who repaired 
on the first alarm to Sheemess, and 
received a deputation from iha mutin- 
eers; but their demands were so un- 
reasonable, and urged in so threatening 
a manner, that they had the appearance 
of having been brought forward to ex- 
clude all accommodation, and justify, 
by their r^usal, the immediate recur- 
rence to exiareme measures. These par- 
leys, however, gave government time 
to sow dissension among the insurgents, 
by representing the hopeless nature of 
the contest with the whole nation in 
which they were engaged, and the un- 
reasonable nature of the demands on 
which they insisted. By degrees they 
became sensible that they had engaged 
in a desperate enterprise, and that the 
majority, even in their own profession, 
would not stand by them. The whole 
sailors on board the Channel fleet gave 
a splendid proof of genuine patriotism, 
by reprobating their proceedings, and 
earnestly imploring them to return to 
their duty. This remonstrance, coujded 
with the energetic conduct of both par- 
liament and govermnent, and the gen- 
eral disapprobation of the nation, gra- 
dually checked the spirit of insubordi- 
nation. On the 9th June, two ships of 
the line slipped their cables and aban- 
doned the insurgents amidst a heavy 
fire fix>m the whole line ; on the 18th, 
three other line-of-battle ships and two 
frigates openly left them, and took re- 
fuge imder the cannon of She»ness; 
on the following day, several others 
followed their example ; and at length, 
on the 15th, the whole remaining ships 
struck the red flag of mutiny, and the 
communication between the ocean and 
the metropolia was restored. Parker, 
the leader of the insurrection, was 
seized on board his own ship, and, after 
a solemn trial, oondenmed to dea^ ; a 
punishment which he underwent with 
great firmness, acknowledging the jus- 
tice of his sentence, and hoping only 
that mercy would be extended to. his 



associates. Several of the other leaders 
of the revolt were found gpiilty, and 
executed; but some escaped from on 
board the prison-ship, and got safe to 
Calais, and a large number, siill under 
sentence of death, were pardoned, by 
royal proclamation, after the glorious 
victory of Camperdown. *' 

24. The suppression of this danger- 
ous revolt wiih. so little bloodshed, and 
the extrication of the nation from the 
greatest peril in which it had been 
placed since the time of the Spanish 
Armada, is one of the most glorious 
events in the reign of G^rge IlL, and 
in the administration of Pitt* Dis- 
daining to submit to the audacious de- 
mands of the mutineers, refusing to 
treat with them even when they held 
the capital blockaded, they remained 
resolute in presence of the '^ floating 
republic" at the mouth of the Thames, 
without withdrawing a single ship frt>m 
the blockade of Brest, Cadiz, or the 
TexeL The conduct adopted towards 
the insurgents may be regarded as a 
masterpiece of political ynadom ; and 
the happiest example of that union of 
firmness and humanity, of justice and 
concession, which can alone bring a 
government safely through such a crisis. 
By at once conceding idl the just de- 
mands of the Channel fleets and pro- 
claiming a general pardon for a revolt 
which had too much ground for its jus- 
tification, they deprived the disaffected 
of all real grounds of complaint, and 
detached from their cause all the pa- 
triotic portion of the navy ; while, by 
resolutely withstanding the audacious 
demands of the Nore mutineers, they 
cheoked the spirit of democracy which 
had arisen out of those very concessions 

* The magi&animoas conduct of the British 
government on this ocoarion was AUly appre- 
ciated on theOontinent. "Letnsflguretooiuv 
sdTes," says Prince Uardenbeiig, "Richard 
Parker, a common sailor, the leader of the 
revolt, taking at SheemesB the title of Ad- 
miral of the Tleet» and the fleet itselC oon- 
aisting of eleven sail of the line and four 
ftigates, assuming the title of the Floating 
Republic ; and, neyertheleae, recollect tibat 
the BngUsh, but recently recovered ftrom a 
flnanctai crisii, ranained undaunted in pre- 
eenoe of such a revolt, and did not withdraw 
one veeeel from the blockade of Brest, Cadis, 
or the Texel t It was the firmness of ancient 
Borne."- Habd. tv. iS2. 
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themselTes. For such is the singular 
combination of good and bad principles 
in hnmui nature, and such the dispo- 
sition of man to run riot> on the least 
opening being afforded, that not only 
do our virtues border upon vices, but 
even from acts of justice the most de- 
plorable consequences frequently flow. 
Humanity bordei's on weakness ; char- 
ity itself may lead to ruin. Unless a 
due display of firmness accompanies 
concessions, dictated by a spirit of hu- 
manity, they too often are imputed to 
fear, and increase the very turbulent 
spirit they were intended to remove. 

25. Admiral Duncan's conduct at this 
critical juncture was above all praise. 
He was with his fleet blockading the 
Tezel, when intelligence of the insur- 
rection was received, and immediately 
four ships of the line deserted to the 
mutineers, leaving him with an inferior 
force in presence of the enemy. They 
were speedily followed by several others ; 
and at length the admiral, in his own 
ship, with two frigates, was left alone 
on tiie station. In this extremity his 
firmness did not forsake him : he called 
his crew on deck, and addressed them 
in one of those speeches of touching 
and manly eloquence, which at once 
melt the human heart.* His crew were 
dissolved in tears, and declared, in the 
most energetic manner, their unshaken 

* "My Lads, — ^I once more call you to- 
gether, with a sorrowful heart, from what I 
have lately seen of the disaffection of the 
fleets : I call it disaffection, for they have no 
grievances. To be deserted by my fleet, in 
tiiefieice of the enemy, is.a disgi'ace which, I 
believe, never before happened to a British 
admiral, nor could I have supposed it possible. 
My greatest comfort, under God, is, that I 
have been supported by the officers, seamen, 
and marines of this ship, for which, with a 
heart overflowing with gratitude, I request 
you to accept my sincere thanks. I flatter 
myself much good may result from your ex- 
ample, by bringing those deluded people to 
a sense of the duty which they owe not only 
to their king and country, but to themselves. 

*' The British navy has ever been the sup- 
port of that liberty which has been handed 
down to us from our anoestors, and which. I 
trusty we shall maintain to the latest poster- 
ity ; and that can only be done by unanimity 
and obedience. This ship's company, and 
others who have distinguished themselves by 
their loyalty and ffood order, deserve to be, 
and doubtless wiU be, the favourites of a 
grateful nation. They will also have from 
their inward feelings a comfort which will be 



loyalty, and resolution to abide by him 
in life or death. Encouraged by this 
heroic conduct^ he declared his deter- 
mination to maintain the blockade, and, 
imdismayed by the defection of so large 
a part of his squadron, remained off the 
Texel with his little but faithful rem- 
nant By stationing one of the ships 
in the of&ng, and frequently making 
signals, as if to the remainder of the 
fleet, he succeeded in deceiving the 
Dutch admiral, who imagined that the 
vessels in sight were oiUy the inshore 
squadron, and kept his station until the 
remainder of his ships joined him after 
the suppression of the insurrection. 

26. It was naturally imagined at the 
time that this formidable mutiny had 
been, in part at least, instigated by the 
arts of the French government. But 
though they were naturally highly elat- 
ed at such an unexpected piece of good 
fortune, and anxious to turn it to the 
best advantage, and though the revolu- 
tionary spirit which waa abroad waaun- 
questionably one cause of the commo- 
tion, there is no reason to believe that it 
arose from the instigation of the Direo- 
toiy, or was at all connected with any 
treasonable or seditious projects. On 
the contraiy, after the minutest inves- 
tigation, it appeared that the grievances 
complained of were entirely of a do- 
mestic character, that the hearts of the 

lasting, and not like the fleetingand fidae oon- 
fidenoe of those who have swerved firom their 
duty. 

" Tt has been often my pride to look with 
you into the Texel, and see a foe which dread- 
ed coming out to meet us. My piide la now 
humbled mdeed ! — my feelings cannot easily 
be expressed. Our cup has overflowed, and 
made us wanton. The all-wise Providence 
has given us this check as a warning, and I 
hope we shall improve by it In Him, then, 
let us trust, where our only security is to be 
found. I find there are many good men 
among us ; for my own part I have had ftill 
confidence in all in this ship, and once more 
beg to express my approbation of your con- 
duct. 

"May Ood, who has thus far oondutsted 
you, continue to do so; and may the British 
navy, the ffloiy and support of our ooimtry, 
be restored to its wonted splendour, and be 
not only the bulwark of Britain, but tiie ter- 
ror of the world. But this can only be ef- 
fected by a strict adherenoe to our duty and 
obedience ; and let us pray that the Almighty 
God may keep us all in the right way of thmk- 
ing. — Gk>d bless you all V'-^Ann. Reg. 1797» 
214. 
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sailbn were tiironghont true to their 
ooontry, and that, at the retry time 
when they were blockading the Thames 
in so menacing a manner, they would 
have fou^t the French fleet with the 
same spirit aswas afterwards evincedin 
the ^orions yictory of Camperdown. 
And, how alarming soever in its com- 
mencement, the ultimate consequences 
of this insnrrection, as of most other 
popular commotions which originate in 
reed grieyances, and are candidly but 
firmly met by goyemment, were highly 
beneficiaL The attention of the cabi- 
net was forcibly turned to the sources 
of discontent in the nayy, and from 
that to the corresponding grievances in 
the army ; and the result was a series 
of changes which, in a very great de- 
gree, improved the condition of officers 
and men in both services. The pay 
of the common soldiers was raised to 
its present standard of a shilling a-day ; 
and those admirable i*egalations were 
soon after adopted in regard to pen- 
nons, prize-money, and retired allow- 
anoes, which have justly endeared the 
memories of the Duke of York and 
Lord Melville to the privates of both 
services. 

27. It wa^ not in the Channel and 
North Seafleetsalone, however, that this 
dangerous mutiny had its ramifications. 
Disturbances of a less conspicuous, but 
not less serious kind, soon after appear- 
ed at Plymouth, where they were only 
suppressed by an extraordinary exer- 
tion of courage and energy on the part 
of Lord EeitL* The danger was still 
more imminent in the fleet off Cadiz, 
which, had an admiral less firm and 
energetic than Earl St Vincent been at 
its head, would in all probability have 
been attended with the most disastrous 
consequences. So widespread was the 

* Lord Eeiih went on board the Satorn, 
and gave the crew his opinion of their con- 
duct, telling them that, if they surrendered 
fourteen of their ringleaders, he should be 
satisfied ; but if they did not, he had a list of 
fifty. After an appearance of crowding on 
him, and a threat fttnn him to run the first 
man through who stirred, fourteen men were 
delivered up to him and immediately put in 
irons. This firmness and resolution instantly 
restored subordination to the fieet. — Pkllsw s 
L{fe of Lord Sidmouth, L 190 ; a very Taluable 
and interestbig life of a patriotic and intrepid 
statesman. 



spirit of disaffection in that fleet, that 
even the glorious victoiy of St Vincent, 
to be immediately noticed, could not 
extinguish it. A dangerous member 
of the London Corresponding Society, 
— which had been checkecL but not ex- 
tinguished, by the trial ox Hardy and 
Home Tooke, — named Bott, had got 
on board, and spread far and wide the 
seditious spirit by which that Sooietv 
was animated. It extended through 
nearly all the ships in the fleet In the 
Romulus it first appeai'ed ; and the 
captain only succeeded in appeasing it 
for the time by a promise that the ves- 
sel shordd on a certain day proceed to 
England. St Vincent ratified it, but, 
the day before the ship sailed, he draft- 
ed every man out of her, and sent her 
home with another crew. But it was on 
the arrival of Sir Roger Curtis' squadron, 
which joined the fleet from the Chan- 
nel in September 1797, that the mutiny 
became most alarming. It broke out 
with great violence on board the Marl- 
borough, Lion, and Centaur, part of 
Sir Roger^s squadron, which haid with 
great difficulty been kept in a state of 
subordination during the voyage from 
Spithead A court-martial was forth- 
with assembled on board the flag-ship, 
and one of the principal ringleaders 
having been sentenced to be hanged, 
St Vincent, according to his invariable 
practice, ordered him '^to be executed 
by the crew of the Marlborough alone, 
no part of the boats' crews from other 
ships assisting on the occasion." The 
commander of the Marlborough, Cap- 
tain Ellison, represented that the crew 
of his vessel would not obey the order, 
and requested the aid of other boats' 
crews as usual on such occasions ; but 
St Vincent sternly replied, " Captain 
Ellison, you are an old officer, have 
suffered severely in the service, and 
lost an arm in action ; that man thaU 
he hanged at eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning, a/nd hy hU own ihip't company, 
for not another hand from any other 
ship in the fleet shall touch the rope." 
He took, however, the most effectual 
measures to support Captain Ellison in 
the discharge of this trying duty. All 
the launches in the fleet, armed with 
heavy carronades, and provided with 
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twelve roonds of ball cartridge^ were 
ordered to be in attendance, manned 
by trusty crews and gunners, under 
the command of an iron veteran, Cap- 
tain Campbell of the HenheiuL The 
orders of St Vincent to him were, ** if 
any symptoms of mutiny appeared in 
the Marlborough, any attempt to open 
her ports, or any resistance to hanging 
the prisoner, he was to proceed close 
to the ship, fire into her, and continue 
to fire till all mutiny or resistance 
should cease ; and, if it should become 
absolutely necessary, to sink the ship 
in the face of the fleet" 

28. At seven next morning, all the 
launches, thus armed, proceeded to the 
Marlborough, and tooka position within 
pistol-shot of that vessel, athwart her 
bows : their guns were then loaded. 
At half-past seven, on a signal from the 
admiral's ship, all the hands ou board 
the fleet were turned up to witness the 
punishment^ and at a quarter before 
eight a powerfully armed boat quitted 
the flag-ship, bearing the prisoner to be 
executed by his own crew. It speedily 
neared the Marlborough ; the man was 
taken up, placed on the cat-head, and 
the halter put about his neck. An 
awful silence of a few minutes ensued ; 
every eye in the fleet was bent in in- 
tense anxiety on the prisoner: the 
crisis was come ; discipline or mutiny 
in a few seconds would prevail The 
watch-beUs of the fleet at length struck 
eight ; a gun at the same moment was 
discharged from the flag-ship, and in- 
stantly the man was hoisted in the air ; 
he soon dropped again, however, for 
the men at the rope had imintention- 
aJly let it slip. The anxiety through- 
out the fleet now became unbearable, 
for it was thought the crew had resist- 
ed the order. Presently, however, he 
was hauled up to one of the yard-arms 
with a run. Lord St Vincent^ for the 
first time turning aside his eye, then 
said, ** The law is satisfied : discipline 
baa been preserved." 

29. This was the crisis of the mutiny; 
its spirit was indeed far from being ex- 
tinguished, «nd dangerous disturbances 
afterwards broke out on board particu- 
lar vessels ; but there was no dispoai- 
tlon evinced again to contest the power 



of the law. What ptindpally tended 
to keep alive this alarming spirit, w«a< 
the frequent arrival of shipsfroor Eng* 
land, several of which, were in a state 
of open mutiny, and neariy all brought 
a spirit of disidBEeetion wii& them. fW- 
quent mutinies broke out during the 
winter, and the dreadful sentence of 
the law was again and again inflicted ; 
but they were all suppressed, and sub- 
ordination at length, though not tSl a- 
considerable period had elapsed, was 
restored tiiroughout l^e fleets by liie 
unflinching energy and iron determina- 
tion of Eui St Vincenti The mutin- 
ous spirit was not now entirely con- 
fined to the redressing of domestic 
grievances, or evils comjdained of in 
the service. Excited by the agents of 
the Corresponding Society in England, 
it aimed at revolution, and tended to 
an alliance with the enemies of their 
country. The mutineers on board the 
Princess Royal pointed to Cadiz as 
their future country. It required aU 
St Vincent's firmness and energy to 
extinguish the widespread spirit, but 
he was equal to the crisis. When the 
St George arrived from England with 
some rebels in irons, whom Captain 
Feardhad with dauntless courage seized, 
a court-martial was immediately sum- 
moned, who pronounced sentence on 
Saturday on the principal mutineers, 
and it was carried into execution next 
morning, though it fmi« StM^day^ti de- 
viation from established usage which 
made a great impression on the fleet, 
as evincing the unflinching deter- 
mination of the commander-in-chief. 
At length the disaffSsction wore out» 
the rebels finding that their reasonable 
demands had been conceded by govern- 
ment, and that their traitorous designs 
were met with ceaseless vigilance, and 
chastised with unbending rigour. 

30. But whatever may have been the 
internal dissensions of &e British fleet, 
never did it appear more terrible and 
irresistible to its foreign enemies than 
during this eventful year. Early in 
February the Spanish fleet, consisting 
of twenty-seven ships of the line and 
twelve frigates, put to sea, with the de- 
sign of steering for Bresl^ raising the 
blockade of tluit harbour, forming a 
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junction with the Dutch fleets and 
dawing the Channel of the BritiBh 
squadron. This deaign— the same as 
that which Napoleon afterwards adopt- 
ed in 1805 — ^was defeated by one of the 
most memorable victories ever record- 
ed even in the splendid annals of the 
English navy. Aidmiral Jarvis (Earl 
St Vincent), who was stationed off the 
coast of Portugal, had, by the greatest 
efforts, and a degree of vigour almost 
unparalleled even in the glorious an- 
nals of the British navy, at length suo- 
oeeded in Repairing the various most 
serious losses which his fleet had sus- 
tained during the storms of winter, 
and at this period lay in the Tagus 
with flfteen sail of the Une, and six frig- 
ates. The moment he heard of the 
enemy's having sailed, he instantly put 
to sel^ and was cruising off Cafe St 
ViifOBNT, when he received intelligence 
of their approach, and immediately 
prepared for battle. He bore down on 
the starboard .lack, the ships being, in 
the most compact order, standing to 
the south before the wind; and, no- 
thing daunted by the great superiority 
of force, nearly two to one, wMch they 
presented to his own squadron, suc- 
ceeded in breaking the ^emy's line 
between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
diips of the Spanish fl#t, where there 
was a considerable opening.* Captain 
Troubridge, in the Culloden, led the 
van of the leading column, and, passing 
slowly through the line, poured two 
tremendous broadsides, double-shotted, 
into the enemy's three-deckers ; the 

* Lord St Vincent's expressions on this oc- 
oaeion as they neared the combined fleet, 
and the numbers of the enemy were an* 
nounoed, were highly characteristic. He was 
walking the quarterdeck when the successive 
ships were called out— "There are eighteen 
sail of the line, Sir John."—*' Very weU, sir." 
" There are twenty sail of the line, Sir John. " 
— " Vei7 well, sir." " There axe twenty-five 
sail of the line. Sir John."— '* Very well, sir." 
There are twenty-seven sail of the line, Sir 
John; near double our own." — "Enough, 
sir— no more of that, sir : the die is cast: if 
there were fifb^ sail of the line, I will go 
through them.''—" That's right Sir John I" 
cried Hallowell, his worthy nag-captahi ; 
" that's right I and a d— d good Ucking we 
shall give them." Such were the mten, such 
thespuit, by which the British empire In 
those heroic days was saved.-~TucKBB's L{fe 



other ships followed, owning a dread- 
ful fire on the right and le^ as th^y 
passed through. No sooner had ha 
crossed the enemy's line, than Trou- 
bridge tacked again, and, followed by 
the Blenheim, Prince George, Orion« 
and Irresistible, engaged in close com- 
bat the weather division of the enemy, 
which had been separated from the rest 
of the fleetf He thus succeeded in 
engaging the enemy, who were loosely 
scattei^, and still straggling in dis- 
orderly array, in close combat, before 
they had time to form in regular order 
of battle. By a vigorous cannonade, 
these ships drove the nine Spanish ves- 
sels which had been cut off to leeward, 
so as to prevent their taking any part 
in the engagement which followed. 
The Spanish admiral upon this endea- 
voured to regain the lost part of his 
fleet, and was wearing round the rear 
of the British line, when Commodore 
Nblson, who was in the stemmost 
ship, perceiving his design, disregarded 
his orders, sto<xl directly towards him, 
and precipitated himself into the very 
middle of the hostile squadron.:}: 

. 81. Bravely seconded by Captain 
CoLLiNOWOOD in the Excellent, Nelson 
wore and made all sail to aid the Cul- 
loden, now closely engaged. He ran 
his ship, the Captain, of 74 guns, be- 
tween two Spanish three-deckers, the 
Santissima Trinidada, of 186 guns, com- 
manded by Admiral Cordova, and the 
San Josef, of 112 ; and succeeded, by a 

t So delighted was St Vincent with this 
movement, that on seeing it he said : " Look 
at Troubridge ! He taclu his ship to battle 
as if the eyes of all England were upon him ; — 
and would they were, for then tbev would 
see him as I know him to be, and, by heaven, 
sirl as Uie Dons will soon feel him."-^ 
TUCKKR, i. 258. 

X This gallant movement of Nelson's was 
in opposition to his orders, though impera- 
tively called for by change of circumstances^ 
and on this account it was, in all probability, 
that Nelson's name was not mentioned in St 
Vhioent's official despatch. But he ftilly ap- 
preciated the importance of the movement 
Gaptun CaJder having in the avening hinted 
that the spontaneous movement of Nelson 
and C^iingwood was unauthorised, St Vin- 
cent answered, " It certainly was so ; and if 
ever you commit such a breach of your 
orders, I will for^ve you also*' After the 
engagement, StVmcont received Nelson on 
board his flag-ship in the most flattering 
SMOner.- TucKEB's£ir« <^^ Vimc0a, L 26S. 
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tremendous &« to the right and left, 
in compelling the former to strike, al- 
though it escaped, in consequence of 
Nelson not being able, in the confusion 
of so close a fight, to take possession of 
his noble prize. The action, on the 
part of these gallant men, continued for 
nearly an hour with the utmost futy 
against fearful odds, which were more 
than compensated by the skill of the 
British sailors and the rapidity of their 
fire. Meanwhile the Principe de Astu- 
rias, bearing the Spanish vice-admiral's 
flag, made a gallant efforfc to break the 
British line, but was frustrated by Jar- 
vis in the Victory throwing in stays ; 
and, in her attempt, the Spanish vessel 
received a dreadful broadside from that 
ship. At the same time, Collingwood 
engaged the Salvador del Mundo, of 
112 gims. The action began when the 
two ships were not more than fifty 
yards apart, but such was the tremen- 
dous effect of the Englishman's broad- 
sides that in a quarter of an hour the 
Spanish three-decker struck her col- 
ours, and her firing ceased ; upon which 
that noble officer, disdaining to take 
possession of beaten enemies, and see- 
ing his old messmate. Kelson, ahead, 
hard pressed by greatly siiperior forces, 
passed on ; and the Salvador, relieved 
from her antagonist^ again hoisted her 
colours, and recommenced the action. 
But she was again compelled to strike, 
and finally taken possession of by one 
of the ships which followed. Colling- 
wood immediately came alongside the 
San Isidore, 74, so close, that a man 
might leap from the one to the other, 
the two vessels engaging thus at the 
muzzles of their guns. The combat 
was not of long duration ; in ten mi- 
nutes the Spaniard struck, and was 
taken possession of by the Lively frig- 
ate, to whom signal was made to secure 
the prize. 

82. Though Collingwood had thus, 
with 74 guns only, already forced two 
Spanish line-of-battle sMps, one of 
which was a three-decker, to strike to 
him, yet he was not contented with his 
achievemen^t, but pushed on yet farther 
to relieve Nelson, who was now en- 
gaged with the San Nicholas and San 
Josef on one side, and the huge four- 



decker, the Santissima Tiinidada, on 
the other. So dose did he approaosh 
the former of these vessels, that, to use 
his own words, you " could not put a 
bodkin between them," and the shot 
from the British passed through both 
the Spanish vessels, and actually struck 
Nelson's balls from the other side. Af- 
ter a short engagement, the Spaniard's 
fire ceased on that quarter ; and Col- 
lingwood, seeing Nelson's ship effec- 
tually succoured, moved on, and en- 
gaged the Santissima Trinidada, which 
already had been assailed by several 
British ships in succession. No sooner 
was Nelson relieved by Collingwood's 
fire, than, resuming his wonted energy, 
he boarded the San Nicholas, of 74 
guns, which had fallen on board the 
San Josef, of 112 guns, now entirely 
disabled by the Captain's fire. Berry, 
Nelson's first-lieutenant, was the first 
who got on board, by jumping into the 
enemy's mizen-chains ; he was quickly 
followed by the soldiers of the 69th, 
who were on board, and Nelson him- 
self was as quick as lightning on the 
enemy's deck. Resistance was soon 
overcome, they speedily hoisted the 
British colours on the poop ; and, find- 
ing that the prize was severely galled 
by a fire from the decks of the San 
Josef, with wA}h she was entangled, 
Nelson pushed on across it to its gigan- 
tic neighbour, himself leading the way, 
and exclaiming, "Westminster Abbey, 
or victory ! " Nothing could resist such 
enthusiastic courage ; the Spanish ad- 
miral speedily hauled down lus colours, 
presenting ^ awotd to Nekon on hU 
own quarter-deck, while the British 
ship lay a perfect wreck beside its two 
noble prizes. 

83. While Nelson and Collingwood 
werethusprecipitatingthemselves, with 
imexampled hardihood, into the centre 
of the enemy's squadron on the lar- 
board, the other column of the fleet, 
headed by Sir John Jarvis in the Vic- 
tory, of 100 gims, was also engaged in 
the most gallant and successful man- 
ner ; though, from being the van on the 
starboard tack, by which the enemy's 
line was pierced, they were the rear on 
the larboard, where Nelson had begun 
his furious attack. The Victory, pass- 
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ing under the stem of the Salvador del 
Mundo, followed by the Barfleur, Ad- 
miral "V^ialdegraTe, poured the most 
destructiTe broadcddes into that huge 
three-decker, which suirendered and 
was secured, having previously been si- 
lenced by the Orion, Captain Saumarez. 
These ships, moving on, engaged in suo- 
oessiontheSantiBaimaTrinidAda, whose 
tremendous fire from her four decks 
seemed to threaten destruction to every 
lesser opponent which approached her. 
At length, after having been most gal- 
lantly fought by Jarvis and CoUing- 
wood, she struck to Captain, now Lord 
de Saumarez, in the Orion ; but, that 
intrepid officer, being intent on still 
greater achievements, did not heave-to, 
in order to take possession ; but think- 
ing it sufficient that she had hoisted 
the white flag on her quarter, and the 
British union-jack over it, passed on, 
leaving to the ship astern l^e easy task 
of talong possession. Unfortunately, 
in the smoke, this vessd did not per- 
ceive the token of surrender, but mov- 
ed on ahead of the Santissima Trini- 
dada after the admiral, so that the cap- 
tured Spaniard was encouraged, though 
dismantled, to try to get off, and ulti- 
mately effected her escape. The remain- 
der of the Spanish fl^ now rapidly 
closed in, and deprived Captain Sau- 
marez of his magnificent prize ; but the 
British squadron kept possession of the 
San Josdf and Salvador, each of 112 
guns, and the San Nicholas and San 
Isidore of 74 each. Towards evening, 
the detached part of the Spanish fleet 
rejoined the mam body, 'and thereby 
formed a force still greatly superior to 
the British squadron ; yet such was the 
consternation produced by the losses 
they had experienced, and tiie imposing 
aspect of the British fleets that they 
made no attempt to regain their lost 
vessels, but^ aft^ a distant cannonade, 
retreated in the night towards Cadiz, 
whither they were immediately fol- 
lowed and blockaded by the victors. 

34. This important victory, which 
delivered England from all fears of inva- 
sion, by preventing the threatened junc- 
tion of me hostile fleets, was achieved 
with the loss of only three hundred 
men, of whom nearly one-half were on 



board Nelson's ship, while above five 
hundred were lost on board the Spanish 
ships which struck alone — a signal 
proof how much less bloody sea-fights 
are than those between land forces, and 
a striking example of the great effects 
which sometimes follow an inconsider- 
able expenditure of human life on that 
element, compared to the trifling re- 
sults which attend fields of carnage in 
military warfiire. Admiral Jarvis fol- 
lowed tiie beaten fleet to Cadiz, whither 
they had retired in the deepest dejec- 
tion, and with tarnished honour. The 
defeat of so great an armament by little 
more than half their number, and the 
evident superiority of skill and seaman- 
ship which it evinced in the British 
navy, filled all Europe with astonish- 
ment, and demonstrated on what doubt- 
ful grounds the Republicans rested their 
hopes of subduing these islands. The 
decisive nature of the victory was speed- 
ily evinced by the bombardment of 
Cadiz on three different occasions, un- 
der the direction of Commodore Nel- 
son ; and although these attacks were 
more insulting than hurtful to the 
Spanish ships, yet they evinced the 
magnitude of the disaster which they 
had sustained, and inflicted a grievous 
wound on the pride of the Castilians.* 
85. Horatio Nelson, who bore so glo- 
rious a part in these engagements, and 
who was destined to leave a name im- 
mortal in the rolls of fame, was bom 
at Bimam-Thorpe, in the county of 
Norfolk, on the 29th September 1758. 
His father was rector of that parish, of 
respectable, but not noble descent. The 
young Horatio early evinced so decided 
a partiality for a sea-life, that, though 
of a feeble constitution, he was sent on 
shipboard at the age of thirteen. Even 
before that first rude separation from 
the patenial roof, however, the charac- 
ter of the future hero had shown itsel£ 
When a mere child he strayed far from 
home, with a peasant boy of his ac- 

* St Vincent was well aware of the vast 
importance of a victory to Britain -at that 
critical moment. He said, when bearingdown 
on the-enemy when goin^ intq|.aation, " Our 
captains have their ships m admirable order : 
I wish they were well up with the enemy: a 
victory is very essential to England at this 
moment."— TuoKXB'sZV'e^filp P«fie0ii<^ L 255. 
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quaintaaiGe; and afber being absent the 
whole day, he was discovered alone, 
sitting composedly by the side of a 
brook, which he could not get over. " I 
wonder," said the lady who found him, 
"that hunger and fear did not drive 
you home." " Fear I " replied the fu- 
ture champion of England, "what is 
it ? I neVer saw Fear." On another oc- 
casion, when his elder brother and he 
were returning to school, on horseback, 
they were obliged to return by a severe 
snow-storm. Mr Nelson, however, on 
their coming back, suspected there was 
some sham to avoid going to school, 
and sent them again on their journey. 
** If the road is dangerous, you may re- 
turn," said he; "but recollect^ I. leave 
it to your honour." The snow was 
deep enough to have allowed them a 
reasonable excuse for returning home, 
but Horatio insisted on going on* "We 
must go on," said he; "remember, 
brother, it was left to our honour." 
There were some fine pears growing in 
the schoolmaster's garden, which all 
the boys desired, but none of them ven- 
tured to tak& Horatio volunteered 
upon the service, was lowered at night 
by sheets from the bed-room window, 
broughjb away the pears, and divided 
them among the boys, keeping no part 
to hiinself. "I only took them, said he, 
" because every other boy was afraid." 
36. He first entered the navy as a 
midshipman, on board the Raisonnable, 
of which his maternal uncle was cap- 
tain; but that vessel was soon after 
paid off. Nelson's love of adventure 
made him volunteer on board the Race- 
horse, which was sent by the Admir- 
alty on a voyage of discovery to the 
North Pole. The marvels of the Nortii 
Seas, the perilous adventui'es of the sea- 
man's life, amidst their boundless fields 
of ice, strongly attracted, the young sea- 
man's imagination. One nighty during 
the mid-watch, he dropped from, the 
ship's side, and followed a huge bear 
for a-great distance on the ice ; his mus- 
ket missed fire, but he was attacking 
him with the butt*end, when Captain 
Ludlow, seeing his danger, fired a gun 
from the ship, which frightened the 
beast, and probably saved Nelson's life. 
Being severely reprimanded on his re- 



turn for such rashness, " Sir," said he, 
" I wished to kill the bear, that I might 
carry the skin to my father." Subse- 
quently he distinguished himself as a. 
subaltern in various actions during the 
American war. Early in the revolu- 
tionary cQnte8t„he was employed in the 
siege of Bastia, in the island of Corsica, 
which he reduced— a singular coinci- 
dence, that the greatest leaders both at 
land and sea in that struggle should 
have first signalised themselves in oper- 
ations on the same island. After Uie 
battle of St Vincent and the bombard- 
ment of Cadiz, he was sent on an expe- 
dition against the island of Teneriffe ; 
but though the attack, conducted with 
his wonted courage and skUl, was at first 
successful, and the town for a short time 
waain the hands of the assailants, they 
were ultimately repulsed, with the loss 
of seven hundred men and Nelson's 
right arm. His ardent spirit chafed in 
inaction, and he eagerly sought out 
every occasion in which danger was to 
be fiH>nted, or glory won. 

37. Qifted by nature with undaunted 
courage, indomitable resolution, and un- 
decaying energy, Nelson was also pos^ 
sess^ of the eagle glance, the quick 
determination,, and coolness in danger, 
which constitute the rarest qualities 
of a consummate commsmder. Gener- 
ous, open-hearted, and enthusiastic, the 
whole energies of his soul were concen- 
trated in the love of his country ; he 
loved danger itself, not the rewards of 
courage ; he was incessantly consumed 
by that passion for great achievements, 
that sacred fire, which is the invariable 
characteristic of heroic minds. His soul 
was constantly striving after historic ex- 
ploits ; generosity and magnanimity in 
danger were so natui'al to him, that 
they arose unbidden on every occasion 
calculated to call them forth. On one 
occasion, during a violent storm off Min^- 
orca, Nelson's ship was disabled, and 
Captain Ball took his vessel in tow^r 
Nelson thought^ however, that Ball's 
ship would be lost if she kept her hold, 
and deeming his own case desperate, he 
seized the speaking-trumpet, and with 
passionate threats ordered Ball to let 
him loose. But Ball took his own trum- 
pet, and in a solemn voice replied, " I 
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fed confideot I can bring you in safe : 
I therefore muak noi^ and, by the help 
of Almi^^iy God, I will not leaTS you. 
What he promised he perfonned, and 
onarrivingin harbour. Nelson embraced 
him as his deliverer, and oommenoeda 
friendship which continued for life. 

88. His whole life was spent in the 
service of his country ; his prejudices, 
and he had many, were all owing to the 
excess of patriotic fiseiiog. He annihi- 
lated the French navy, by fearlessly fol- 
lowing up the new system of tactics, 
plunging headlong into the enemy's 
fleety and doubling upon a part of their 
line — the same system which Napoleon 
practised in batties on land. The his- 
tory of the world has seldom characters 
so illustriouB to exhibit, andfew achieve- 
ments so momentous to commemorate. 
But it is to his public conduct, and 
genius afloat, only, that this transcend- 
ent praise is due; in private life he ap- 
pears in a less favourable light. Vain, 
undisceming, impetuous, he was often 
regardless of his domestic duties ; an 
ardent lover, he was a faithless and in- 
different husband. Possessed of no 
knowledge of mankind in civil life, he 
was little qualified to resist the impulse 
of his vehement temperament amidst 
its seductions. There he was fi^uently 
subject to the delusion of art, and some- 
times seduced by the passions of wicked- 
ness. Yet there was something elevated 
even in his failings,~^they were owing 
to the energetic temperament of his 
mind ; they arose from passions nearly 
allied to virtue, and to which heroic 
characten in all ages have, in a peculiar 
manner, been subject His patriotic 
spirit mastered the indignation which 
he frequency felt at hu exploits not 
being rewarded in a more worthy spirit 
by his country : a foigetfulness for 
which no excuse can be found in our 
rulers, but which is too often the case 
when greatness is placed under the com- 
mand of talent inferior to itself In 
one unhappy instance,, however, he was 
betrayed into more serious delinquen- 
cies. If a veil could be drawn over the 
trail^sactions at Naples, history would 
dwell upon him in his public character 
as a spotless hero ; but justice requires 
that cruelty should never be palliated, 



and the rival of Napoleon must be 
shielded frtun none of the obloquy oon» 
sequent on the fkscination of female 
wickedness. 

89. Sir John Jarvis, afterwards creat- 
ed Babl St VnrcBNT, one of the great- 
est and most renowned admirals that 
ever appeared in the British navy, pos- 
sessed qualities which, if not so brilliant 
aer those of his illustrious rival, were 
not less calculated fbr great and glori- 
ous achievements. He was bom at 
Meafotd, in Staffordshire, on the 2lBt 
Januiiiyl784. His father, who was 
Counsel and Solicitor to the Admiralty, 
was desirous to train him up to his own 
profession, to which young Jarvis was 
by no means disinclined ; but he was 
dissuaded fh>m it, by being told by his 
father's coachman, as he sat beside him 
on the box, that all lawyera were rogues. 
Having afterwards heard from a com* 
panion some stories of the adventures 
of a sailor^s. life, he resolved to go to 
sea; ran away from school, and con- 
cealed himself on board a ship at Wool- 
wich for that purpose. His father was 
by no means affluent^ and gave him £20 
when he heard where he was, which was 
all the patrimony he ever received. The 
young sailor afterwards drew a bill for 
another £20, ^^ch came back unpa^; 
he immediatdy changed his mode of 
living, quitted his mess, lived on the 
ship's allowance, washed and mended 
his own clothes, made three pair of 
trousen out of the ticking of his bed, 
and thus saved money enough to take 
up his bill So early does decision of 
character and integrity of principle in 
the really great display itsdf in life. 

40. He first entered the service on 
board the Prince ; in the year 1759 he 
was lieutenant of the Namur, and was 
with that vessel at the siege and cap- 
ture of Quebec in that year, in which 
service he greatly distinguished himself 
An action which he soon after fought 
with the Foudroyant of eighty-four 
guns, was one of the most extraordi- 
naiy displays of valour and skill even 
in that war, so fertile in great exploits. 
The mutiny which broke out with such 
violence in the Channel fleet and at the 
Nore in 1797, had also its ramifications 
in the fleet under his command, off the 
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Spanish coast; and by the mingled firm- 
ness and clemency of his conduct, he suc- 
ceeded in reducing the most disorderly 
vessels to obedience, with a singularly 
small effusion of human blood. He was 
resolution itself. Dangerneverdeterred, 
difficulty never embarrassed him, where 
duty was to be performed. What he 
did himself, he enforced without scruple 
from others. A severe disciplinarian, 
strict in his own duties, rigorous in the 
exaction of them from others, he yet 
secured the affections both of his offi- 
cers and men by the impartiality of his 
decisions, the enexgy of his conduct, 
and the perfect nauticsd sldll which he 
was known to possess. It is doubtful 
if even Nelson would have been equal 
to the extraordinary exertion of vigour 
and capacity with which, in a period of 
time so short as to be deemed impos- 
sible by all but himself, he succeeded 
in fitting out his squadron from the 
Tagus in February 1797, in sufficient 
time to intercept and defeat the Span- 
ish fleet In the high official duties as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with which 
he was intrusted in 1802, he exhibited 
a most praiseworthy zeal and anxiety 
for the detection of abuses, and he suc- 
ceeded in rooting out many lucrative 
corruptions which had fastened them- 
selves upon that important branch of 
the public service ; although he perhaps 
yielded with too much facility- to that 
imhappy mania for reducing our estab- 
lishments, which invariably seizes the 
English on the return of peace, and has 
so often exposed to the utmost danger 
the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 
41. But in nothing, perhaps, was his 
energy and disinterested character more 
clearly evinced than in his conduct in 
1798, when he despatched Nelson to 
the Mediterranean at the head of the 
best ships in his own fleets and fur- 
nished him with the means of striking 
a blow destined to eclipse even his own 
well-earned fSsune. But these two great 
men had no jealousy of each other; 
their whole emulation consisted in mu- 
tual efforts to serve their country, and 
they were ever willing to concede the 
highest mead of praise to each other. 
The mind of the historian, as it has 
been eloquently observed, " weary with 



recoimlang the deeds of human basiQ- 
ness, and mortified with contemplating 
the frailty of illustrious men, gathers a 
soothing refreshment from such semes 
as these ; where kindred genius, excit- 
ing only mutual admiration and honest 
rivalry, gives birth to no feeling of jeal- 
ousy or envy, and the character which 
stamps real greatness is found in the 
genuine value of the mass, as well as 
in the outward splendour of the die ; 
the highest talents sustained by the 
purest virtue; the capacity of the states- 
man, and the valour of ike hero, out- 
shone by the magnanimous heart which 
beats only to &e measures of gener- 
osily and justice. 

42. Differing in many essential par- 
ticulars from both of these illustrious 
men, Eabl Howe was one of the most 
distinguished characters which the Eng- 
lish navy ever produced. He was bom 
in 1725, the second son of Emanuel 
Howe, member of parliament for Not- 
tingham, the eldest son of an old and 
distinguished family. Young Howe en- 
tered the navy at fourteen on board the 
Severn, which rounded Cape Horn with 
Conmiodore Anson, and shared in the 
distresses and sufferings of that mem- 
orable expedition. His character early 
displayed itself. Of him, perhaps, more 
truly than of any other of England's 
illustrious chiefs, may it be said, as of 
the Chevalier Bayard, that he was with- 
out fear and without reproach. He had 
the enterprise and gallant bearing so 
general in all officers in the naval ser- 
vice of Great Britain ; but these quali- 
ties in him were combined with cool- 
ness, fimmess, and systematic arrange- 
ment, with a habitual self-control and 
humanity to others, almost unrivalled 
in those intrusted with supreme com- 
mand. In early life he contracted an 
intimate friendship^with General Wolfe, 
and was employed with him in the ex- 
pedition against the Isle d' Aix in Basque 
Roads in 1767. *' Their friendship," 
says Walpole, " was like the union of 
cannon and gunpowder. Howe, strong 
in mind, solid in judgment, firm of 
purpose ; Wolfe, quick in conception, 
prompt in execution, impetuous in ac- 
tion." His coolness in danger may be 
judged of from one anecdote. When 
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in oommand of the CSuumel fleet, after 
a dark and boiflteronB nighty when the 
ships were in considerable danger of 
running foul. Lord Qardiner, then third 
in command, a most intrepid officer, 
next day went on board the Queen 
Charlotte, and inquired of Howe how 
he had slepty for that he himself had 
not been able to get any rest from anx- 
iety of mind. Lord Howe replied that 
he hadslept perfectly well; for as he had 
taken every possible j«ecaution before 
it was dark, for the safety of the ship 
and crew, this consciousness set his 
mind perfectly at ease. 

48. In person he was tall and well 
proportioned, his countenance of a se- 
rious csst^ and dark, but relaxing at 
times into a sweet smile, which be- 
spoke the mildness and humanity of his 
disposition. No one eyer conducted 
the stem duties of war with more con- 
sideration for the sufferings both of his 
own menand his adyersaries, or mingled 
its heroic courage with a larger share of 
benevolent feeling. Disintexistedinthe 
extreme, his private charities were un- 
bounded; and in 1798, when govern- 
ment received voluntary gifts for the 
expenses of the war, he sent his whole 
annual income, amounting to eighteen 
hundred pounds, to the bank, as his 
contribution. Such was his humanity 
and consideration for the seamen under 
his oonmiand, that it was more by the 
attachment which they bore to him, 
than by any exertion of authority, that 
he succeeded in suppressing, without 
elusion of blood, the formidable mu- 
tiny in the Channel fleet. He was the 
founder of the great school of English 
admirals, and, by his profound nautical 
skin and long attention to the subject^ 
first succeeded in reducing to practice 
that admirable system of tactics to 
which the unexampled triumphs of the 
war were afterwards owing. A disin- 
terested lover of his oountiy, entirely 
exempt from ambition of every kind, 
he received the rewards with which his 
sovereign loaded him with gratitude, 
but without desire ; the only complaints 
he. ever made of government were 
for ike neglect of Sie inferior naval 
officers who had served in lus naval 
'•exploits. 



44. Cttthbebt Coixingwood, after- 
wards Lord Collingwood, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the British navy, 
was bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 26th 
September 1748. His father, though 
possessed only of a moderate fortune, 
was of an ancient and respectable far 
mily, which had suffered for its fidelity 
to tiie house of Stuart In early youth 
he attended a school in Newcastle kept 
by the Reverend Hugh Moises, where, 
among his playfellows, were two boys 
of the name of Scott, one of whom af- 
terwards became the greatest lawyer of 
England, Lord Chancellor Eldon, the 
other. Lord Stowell, the judge in Eu- 
rope most deeply learned in general 
jurisprudence. From his earliest years 
young Collingwood was remarkable for 
the sweetness and gentleness of his dis- 
position, a peculiarity which never af- 
terwards forsook him ; and when first 
sent to sea, on board the Shannon, at 
the age of eleven, his heart was so melt- 
ed by the separation from his family, 
that he sat crying in a comer of the 
vessel till a good-natured officer took 
him by the hand, and spoke kindly to 
him, to whom, with infantine simplicity, 
he offered a piece of cake his mother 
had given hun. In 1774, he was en- 
gaged with a parW of seamen in the bat- 
tie of Bunkershiil, and in 1776 he was 
sent to the West Indies, where Nelson 
was at the same time, and there com- 
menced the friendship between these 
great men, which only terminated with 
the death of the latter. 

45. In 1780 he was appointed to the 
command of the Pelican frigate, and in 
1788 to the Sampson of 64 guns ; and 
from that time till his death in 1810, 
he was almost continually at sea, and 
actively engaged in the service of his 
country. He bore a distinguished part 
in the glorious victory of the 1st June, 
when he commanded thciBarfleur. Per- 
haps no officer ever went through so 
long and iminterrupted a course of 
public duty ; for, of fifty years that he 
was in the navy, forty-K)ur were spent 
in active service abroad; and from 1798 
to his death in 1810, he was only one 
year ashore. This incessant toi^ and 
the difficult and responsible diplomatic 
duties with which it was connected in 
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hiB later yesnyirhen in oommand of the 
Mediterranean fieety at length broke 
down a oonstitution nsturaliy strong, 
and wore out a spirit blessed with nn- 
usual serenity, so that he died in 1810, 
on edkipboard, at the age of sixty-^me, 
literally a martyr in the service of his 
country. On one occasion he was two- 
and"twenty months at sea without ever 
once entering a port or dropping an 
anchor. This lengthened and harassing 
service constituted a peculiar hardship 
as regards Ooliingwood ; for never was 
a man more warmly attached to his 
family, or who sighed more ardently, 
amidst all his glory, foi* the blessed re- 
ward of domestic love. But not a mur- 
mtir ever escaped him at this length- 
ened and painful separation; andwhen 
once made aware that his country re- 
quired, and could not dispense with his 
services, he prepared to waste away and 
expire on idiipboard, with the same 
alacrity as he would hare met death 
amidst the thunders of Trafalgar.* 

46. Collingwood was the most spot- 
leso hero of that age of glory. He had 
not the passion for fame which con- 
sumed Kelson, nor the ardent gemus 
which gaTe his arm the force of the 
thunderbolt His turn of mind was 
different ; it was of a milder and holier 
character; it was more akin to the 
spirit of Heaven. A sense of duty, a 
devoted patriotism, a forgetfulness of 
self, directed all his actions. Naturally 
mild and benevoleat, he seldom ordered 
a corporal punishment without shed- 
ding tears — ^never without enduring in- 
tense suffering ; nevertheless, no officer 
in the fleet maintained stricter disci- 
pline, or had his crew in more thorough 
subjection. So well was this under- 
stood in the navy, that when Lord St 
Vincent was engaged with so mudi 
vigour in repressing the spirit of insub- 
ordination in the Mediterranean fleet, 
at the time of the mutiny at tiie Nore, 

* " I have laboured past my atraiigth : I 
have told Lord Mulfjrrave so, that I may oome 
and e^joy the comforts of my own blessed 
familv again, and g^et out of the bustle of the 
wcnrld, and of affiurs which axe too weigh^ 
for me. Ood bl«iss you ! how r^doed wiU 
my poor heart be when I see you all afain!" 
-^loTd OMingwood to Lady CoUimgwood, Aug. 
18, 180S— JTMoifw, ii. 236L 



-he fre(iuflntly drafted the moat nngor- 
■emable spirits into the Exoellent. 
'' Send them to Collingwood," he used 
to say, **and he will bring them to 
order." On. one occasion a seaman was 
sent from the Bomuhis, who had point- 
ed one of the forecastle guns, shotted 
to the muzzle, at the quarter-deck, and 
swore he would fire ity if the officers 
did not promise that he should receive 
no punishment. Collingwood, on his 
arrival, called him up before the ship's 
company, and said, ^ I know yourefaa- 
racter well : behaye properly, and all 
shall be forgotten. But beware ; if 
you attempt to excite insubordination 
in my ship, I will instantly put you up 
in a barrel and throw you into the sea." 
Under the treatment he received in the 
Excellent, the man soon became a good 
and obedient sailor. 

47. No man more th(»oughly under- 
stood the great art of tactics — ^that of 
precipitating himself at once into the 
enemy's line, and striking home wher^ 
ever the blow fell : lion-hearted and 
undaunted, none led the way on such 
a service with more heroic resolution. 
Side by side with Nelson, he threw 
himself into the duster of flrst-rate 
men-of-war, which at St Vincent were 
wearing round to support the out-off 
part of their line ; alone he plunged into 
the centre of the combined fleet at Tra- 
fiilgar, and all but mftdei the Spanish ad- 
miral in his huge three-decker strike 
before another British ship had oome 
up to his assistance. Nor vrere his 
abilities in civil administration inferior 
to his capacity in war. At once a cau- 
tious and skilful diplomatist, he con- 
ducted the compUcated afiBEors of Great 
Britain in the Mediterranean for the 
few yeaito preceding his death, and 
when in command of the fleet on that 
station, with mssAL ability, that neariy 
its whole management came at length 
to be intrusted to him, and the inoes- 
.Bsnttoilthenoearisingat length brought 
him to an untimely grave. Ryemplaiy 
in all the dutiss of domestic life, aflrm 
friend, a kind and frdthfrd husband, 
an affectionate parent, he found time, 
wh«n in command of tiie fleet off Tou- 
lon, and diaiged with all the diplo- 
macy of the Mediterranean, to devote 
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maoh of his -Hiocig^ to hii domestio 
eiraley the adacation of his daughteis, 
even tiie relief of the poor in his neigh- 
bourhood. A sense of duty, a forgetful- 
nese of self, a deep feeling of regions 
obligatioQ, were the springs of all his 
actions. If required to specify the 
hero whose life most completely em- 
bodied the great princifdes for which 
England contended in the war, and the 
maintenance of which atlength brought 
her victorious out of its dangers, the 
historian would without hesitation fix 
on Gollingwood.* 

48. Abam Duncan, afterwards Vis- 
count Dunean of Gamperdown, was 
bom at Dundee on the 1st July 1731, 
of which town his father was after- 
wards Provost. He received the rudi- 
ments of his education in that town, 
amd was already remarked in his early 
youth for the suavity of manner and 
evenness of temper, which hecOntinued 
to display through the whole of hfa 
He entered the navy in 1740, on board 
of the Shoreham frigate, and was pre- 
sent at the taking of the Havannah by 
Commodore Keppel in 1761, when he 
oommanded the Valiant, 74, on board 
of which the Commodore had hoisted 
his broad pendant. On that occasion 
Duncan commanded the boats of the 
squadron, and distinguished himself 
particularly by the ability with which 
they were conducted. When the Ameri- 
can war broke out, he was appointed 
to the command di the Monarch, 74, 
and evinced great skill in contending 
with the superior fleets of Fiance and 
Spain, when they cleared the Channel 
in 1779. 

49. An opportunity, however, soon 
occurred of combating the enemy on 
terms of equality, and again asserting 
the superiority of the British flag. In 
1780 he was sent under Rodney to co- 
operate in the revictuaUing of Qibral- 
tar, then blockaded by the French and 
Spanish fleets. Off Cape St Vincent 
they flail in with the Spanish fleet in a 
heavy gale, and immedUtely gave chase, 

' ♦ For ample au'thorltv for these obaerva- 
tioiiB, the ronder is Teferred to the Covre- 
nionaenoe of Lord ColHiigwood, pubUahedby 
6. L. CoUingwood, Esq., in two voluxnea^ one 
of the most interesting and delight All books 
fai the BngUidi language 



in the coune of which the British cop- 
per-bottomed vessels rapidly gained on 
the enemy The Monarch had not that 
advantage, but, by Duncan's admirable 
management, he was one of the first in 
the fleet to get into action. He steered 
direct into the middle of the three 
stemmost of the enemy's vessels, and, 
when warned of the cUoiger of doing 
so before the other British ships could 
get up to his support, he calmly re- 
plied, ** I wish to be among them," and 
held straight on. He was soon among 
the Spanish fleet, and engaged the St 
Augustin on one side, yard-arm to 
yani-arm, and two other vessels, one of 
which bor^ eighty guns, on the other, 
and succeeded in compelling the former 
to strike, and fomng the two latter to 
sheer off.t Subsequently he bore a dis- 
tinguished part in the brilliant series of 
manoeuvres by which Lord Howe, in 
1782, revictualledGibraltar, at the head 
of thirty-four ships of the line, in the 
face of the combined fleet of forty-six. 
On the Ist February 1798 he was made 
vice-admiral ; but his merits were so 
little regarded by the Admiralty, sel- 
dom prone to bring forward persons 
who have not the advantage of aristo- 
cratic birth, that for long he could not 
obtain employment, and he even had 
serious thoughts of quitting the service 
altogether. At length, in April 1795, 
in consequence of a connection by mar- 
riage vritii Mr Dundas, afterwards Lord 
MdviUe, he received the chief command 
in the North Seas, and with it the op- 
pcMrtunity, in its most critical period, 
of proving the saviour of his country. 
50. Duncan's dharaeter, both in pro- 
fessional daring and domestic sauvity, 
closely resembled that of Collingwood. 
He had the same rapid eye and intre- 
pid decision in action, the same bold- 
ness in danger, the same vigour in com- 
mand, the same gentleness in disposi- 
tion. Tall, majestic in flgure, with an 
athletic form and noble countenance, 
he recalled the image of those heroes in 
whom tiie imagination of the poets has 
loved to embody the combination of 
vigour and coun^ with strength and 
beauty. The rapidity of his decision, 

t The 8t Auguatin afterwards eaoaped 
during the gale. 
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t%e jufitice of bis glance, was «qiial to 
that of Nelson himself : the breaking 
of the Dutch line at Camperdown, and 
interposition of the British fleet be* 
tween the enemy and their own shore, 
was dictated by the same genius which 
led Nelson to pierce and assail in resur 
the French squadron at Aboukir. But 
the most glorious, because the most 
imexampled part of his career, was the 
manner in which, when deserted by all 
his fleet except one ship, he kept his 
station off the Helder, during the mu- 
tiny at the Kore, and by his personal 
influence and courage maintained, at 
that terrible crisis, his own crew in 
subjection, and with them the appear- 
ance of a blockade, with two ships of 
the line, against fifteen. It is not going 
too far to say, that on his single con- 
duct, on that occasion, the salvation 
of England depended ; for, if the Texel 
fleet had put to sea, and joined the 
Brest squadron during the mutiny at 
the Nore, where might now have been 
the British empire f 

51. It was not without a violent 
struggle, and no small exertion, both of 
moral and physical courage, that the 
mutiny was suppressed, even in Dun- 
can's own ship. Symptoms of insub- 
ordination had broken out on board 
her in Yarmouth roads, when the other 
ships were dropping off to the Nore ; 
and at length the crew mounted the 
rigging, and gave three cheers, the well- 
known sign of mutiny. Duncan im- 
mediately ordered up the marines, who 
were perfectly steady, seized six of the 
mutineers, and called the whole ship's 
company on deck. ** Hy lads," said he, 
" I am not apprehensive of any violence 
you may exercise towards myself; I 
would far rather rule you by love than 
by fear; but I will, with my own hands, 
put to death the first person who shall 
venture to dispute my authority. Do 
you, sir," turning to one of the mutin- 
eers, " want to take the management of 
the ship out of my hands?" "Yes, 
sir," replied the fellow. Duncan upon 
this, who had his sword drawn, raised 
it to plunge it in his breast ; but the 
chaplain and secretary held his arm. 
The admiral upon this did not attempt 
to use the weapon, but^ addressing the 



ship's company with emotion, said, 
" Let those who wiU stand by me <uid 
my officers go to the starboard side of 
the ship, that we'may see who are our 
friends and who are our enemies." 
Overcome by the grandeur of his con- 
duct^ with one accord the whole crew 
ran over, except the six mutineers, who 
were lefb alone. They were immediate- 
ly secured, and put in irons ; and witii 
iSiis crew, reoentiy so rebellious, did the 
this noble admiral proceed, accompa- 
nied only by one ship of the line, the 
Adamant, to renew lus station off the 
TexeL The mutineers soon evinced 
real repentance, and were let out by 
Duncan one by one ; and never did a 
ship's company behave more nobly 
than the whole crew of the Venerable 
did, both in the blockade and at the 
battle of Camperdown. Such was Dun- 
can's firmness ; by such men it was, at 
this vital crisis, that the British empire 
was saved. Never, in modem times, 
was more courage combined with more 
gentleness ; greater vigour with greater 
wisdom ; purer patriotism with loftier 
religion; stronger professional genius 
with more elevated and devoted prin- 
ciple. If Great Britain, in her pacific and 
warlike administration, could reckon 
on a succession of such men as Colling- 
wood and Duncan, she would inde^ 
be immortal, for she would deserve im- 
mortality. 

52. Less remarkable in general his- 
tory than the illustrious heroes of whom 
a sketch has now been given. Sir Jambs 
DB Sauicabbz was scarcely inferior to 
any of them in naval skill, amiable cha- 
racter, and heroic intrepidity. He was 
bom in St Peter-Port, in Guernsey, on 
the 11th March 1757, so that he was 
already in middle life when the revolu- 
tionary war conmienced. His father, 
who was a respectable physician, was 
descended of an andent and eminent 
family, which had contributed more 
than one gallant ornament to the Brit- 
ish navy. Young de Saumarez received 
the rudiments of his education at Eliza- 
beth College, in Guernsey, where he 
early earned such a taste for poetry as 
showed he was qualified to have shone 
in the literary world, if his inclinations 
had led him in t^t direction. But 
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from, a rery early period his predileo- 
tion for the nasfj was decided : the fiime 
of his gallant ancles^ one of whom had 
tid:en a French 64 with a British frig- 
ate, and both oircomnavigated the globe 
witii Anson, had strongly impressed his 
imagination ; and accordingly, though 
his elder brother was already in the 
navy, his wishes were complied with, 
and, on the 20th September 1767, he 
tetered on board the Soleby, Captain 
(yBryen. His fitther on parting put a 
purse, containing fifteen guineas, into 
his hand, observing, that as he had a 
large fiimily, he hoped he would use it 
with economy ; but that, when he want- 
ed more, he might draw on his banker. 
So conscientious, however, was Sau- 
mares, in attending to the recommen- 
dation, that his ftttiier said, the sight 
of his drafts never after gave anything 
but pleasure. 

53. Saumarez was engaged, on board 
the Bristol, in several actions in the 
American war, particularly in the un- 
successful attack on Sullivan's Island, 
in which his coolness and intrepidity 
were so conspicuous that he was made 
a lieutenant; and having afterwards ob- 
tained the command of the Tisiphone 
fireship, he distinguished himself under 
Kempenfeldt in an attack on the French 
squadron, conveying the West India 
fleet, on which occasion he captured, 
with his fireship, a frigate of 86 guns. 
This brilliant action procured for him 
the command of the Russel, 74 — an 
extraordinary instaiice of rapid promo- 
tion for a young man who was not yet 
twenty-five years of age. In command 
of that ship, he fought under Rodney 
in the glorious battie of the 12th AprU 
— engaged for some tiode the huge 
Ville de Paris, and was only prevent^, 
by a signal from the admiral to heave- 
to, from capturing, at the close of the 
day, a disabled French 74, of which he 
was in chase. On the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war he was appointed 
to the command of the Crescent, of 42 
guns and 257 men, and soon made 
prize of La Reunion, of 86, and 320 
men — a success the more remarkable, 
that it was one of the first naval tri- 
umphs of the war, and was gained with« 
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out the loss of a man, while the French 
had 120 killed and wounded. His nau- 
tical skill and coolness were soon after 
not less signally evinced by the manner 
in which, in company witii two other 
small frigates, he eluded the pursuit, 
between Guernsey and the Frendi coast, 
of an enemy's squadron, consisting of 
two line-of-bftttie shipsand two frigates. 
Appointed afterwards to the Orion, 74, 
he took part, with his accustomed skill 
and gallantly, in the action between 
Lord Bridport's fleet and the Brest 
squadron, off L'Orient on 28d June 
1795 ; and with such unwearied vigil- 
ance did he conduct the blockade of 
Brest, that during the whole time ho 
was in commandoftheinshore squadron, 
which lasted several years, not a single 
square-rigged French vessel of any ae< 
scription got in or out of tiiat harbour. 
He was fortunate enough to loin Ad- 
miral Jarvis (Lord St Vincent) in the 
Orion, 74, a few days before the glori- 
ous battie of St Vincent ; we have seen 
that the gigantic Santiasima Trinidada 
struck to his ship, bearing littie more 
than half its number of guns, and that 
to his skill and daring the triumph of 
that day is in a considerable degree to 
be ascribed ,* and he will again appear 
with equal lustre amidst the thunder 
of Aboukir, and in the terrors of Alge- 
siraz Bay. 

54. He was one of the officers pecu- 
liar to that age, and in a great measure 
to the British nation, whose character 
embodied, like that of CoUingwood and 
Duncan, the true spirit of tihe anti-re- 
volutionary war. An exalted piety, 
an elevated patriotism, were the main- 
springs of his life, and both appeared 
with the most signal lustre in its most 
trying emergencies. None of the cap- 
tains at the Nile led their ship with 
more i^itrepidity to the hottest of the 
fire, and none did so under a mora de- 
vout sense of the great cause of religion 
and virtue for ^^6h they were con^ 
tending, or of the supreme superintend! 
ence of human aflhirs. He was the first 
after the battie was over to hoist^ in 
conformity with Nelson's recommenda- 
tion, the pendant at the mizen-peak, 
the well-luiown signal for the ship's 
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oompany to teMmbfe at prayers ; and, 
however much disposed to ridiculesuch 
obseryanoes in their own oountry, or 
under other circumstances, the French 
prisoners were impressed with a pass- 
ing feeling, at least, of respect and ad- 
miration, when they beheld a whole 
ship's oompany, so rec^itly after such 
a conflict, when the decks were still en- 
cumbered with dead, and stained with 
bloiod, prostrate on their knees» to re- 
turn thanks, with ferrent deyotion, to 
the Supreme Disposer of events, for the 
greatest naval victory recorded in his- 
tory. So just and humane had been 
his management of his ship's company, 
although the most exact discipline was 
observed, that alone almost of all the 
vessels in the fleet, no symptoms of in- 
subordination appeared among them 
during the trying season which pre- 
ceded and followed the mutiny at the 
Nore. Bnthusiastic in his profession, 
£ealous to the last degree in the public 
service, he never spared his own exer- 
lion8» and often passed sleepless nights 
from watching and aaxiety ; but all his 
officers and men had their wonted pe- 
riods of repose, which the admiral de- 
nied to himself aloneu Tet even then, 
when his oouateaanoe bore the deep 
lines of anxiety, it was observed that 
all traces of care disappeai'ed when let- 
ters arrived from his family, the scene 
of his fixed attachment and Cjsaseless 
interest Exemplary in all the duties 
of domestic life, a firm friend, a gener- 
ous master, devoted to his wife and 
children, the seeret spring of all his ao- 
tions was a deep and manly feeling of 
piety, which pervaded all hia actions^ 
and appeared with peculiar grace and 
fitness amidst the duties and dangers 
of a naval lila. 

56. One oonbiaed naval and military 
operation of the same year requires a 
special notice, not ao much from its in- 
tnnsio impcHrtaaoe, asfrom the celebrity 
of the hero by whom it was ooadncted. 
• On the 16th July a squadron, oonsist- 
ing of three seventy-fours, the Leander 
of 60 guna, two frigates, and abrig, was 
placed by Earl St Vincent undnr the 
orders of Admiral (now Sir Horatio) 
Nelson, 1o attack Teneriffe. They ar- 
rived o£f the island on the night of the 



28th, and an attonpt was immediately 
made to land a body of seamen usA 
marines frx>m the frigates, to take pos- 
session of the heights which commanded 
the fort of Vera Cruz, the principal de< 
fenee of the island. The boats, how- 
ever, could not land from the violence 
of the surf on the shore, till daylight^ 
and then the heights were found to be 
so strongly occupied by the enemy that 
it was hopeless to attempt to carry them 
with the men from the frigates only^ 
All hopes of a surprise were now at an 
end, and the Spaniards in the island 
were mulring the most vigorous prepar- 
ations for resistance ; but Nelson was 
not the man to abandon an enterprise 
with which he was intrusted as long as 
a hope of success remained, and it was 
therefore resolved to attempt to cany 
the island by main force. 

66. At eleven at night on the 24th, 
the boats of the fleet, containing about 
a thousand men, proceeded in six divi« 
sions towards the mole. The service 
was well understood to be a desperate 
one ; and though Nelson's orders were 
precise, not to land himself unless his 
presence was absolutely necessary, yet 
his ardent spirit could not keep aloof 
when danger was to be encountered, 
and he led the attack in person. The 
sailors palled so silently that they were 
not discovered till half-past one in the 
morning, when just half a gun-shot 
from the molehead, where they were 
to land. A loud cheer was then givei^ 
and the boats rowed as hard as they 
could towards the shoiu But the Span- 
iards were well prepsred. The alarm- 
bell answered the cheer, and forty jpieces 
of cannon, and a tremendous nre of 
musketry immediately opened, from 
the eoneentrio batteries, on the flotilla. 
The bright light suddenly illuminating 
the gloom, showed the position of every 
boat^ and enabled the enemy to direct 
the next discharges with unerring pre- 
oasioa. Nevertheless Nelson and fVee- 
mantle, with five boats, reached the 
mole, landed instantly, stormed it, 
tiiough defended by four hundred men, 
and sp^Led all the guns on the batteries* 
But this work had no protection tcom. 
the citadel in rear, and the fire frt)m it 
was so heavy that nearly all the gallant 
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anaiknte wen atradc down. 'StUama 
himiMilf, wiiea in the act of atepping 
aafaarBy reeaired a mnakat-ahai thimi^ 
the lii^t elbow and fell; but aa he fell 
he can^t hia awocd, which he had joai 
drawn, in his left hand, and held it 
firmlj as he lay in the bottom of the 
boat almost fainting froni loss of Uood. 
At this instant the Fox cutter reoeiTed 
a six-and-thirty pounder between wind 
and water, and went down with ninety- 
seven men on board Ei^ty-three 
others were saved, mainly bv the heroic 
efforts of Kelson himself who^ disabled 
as he was, exerted himself amidst the 
frightful scene to save the snfferenk 
He could not^ however, from loss of 
blood, remain longer in action, and was 
taken back to his own vessel, where his 
arm was amputated* 

67, Meanwhile Troubridge and Wal- 
ler, with their division of the boats, 
hadbeenmorefortunate. Havingmissed 
the mole during the darkness of a tem- 
pestuous nighty they yet reaehed the 
shore, and landed under a batteiy near 
thecitadeL The tremendous sur^ how- 
ever, filled all the boats before landing, 
and soaked the whole powder, so that 
the muskets would not go off. Never- 
theleas this little band, only three hun- 
dred and forty, pushed on with their 
cuthftsses, and reached the great square 
of the town, the appointed rendezvous 
for all the storming parties. There, 
however, they waited in vain for the 
co> operating columns from the side of 
the mole, and, after remainiDg two 
hours in suspense, tried to storm the 
citadel without ladders ; but the in- 
creasingk numbers of the enemy, who 
had^now collected from all quarters, 
three thousand strong, precluded the 
possibility of even reaching its walls, 
still less of storming them, without 
powder to fire their musketa Free- 
mantle, thei'efare, was under the neces- 
sity of proposing a capitulation, in vir' 
tue of which tli^ British were to be at 
liberty to re-embark with their arms 
and boats, if saved, and became bound 

* Ketean merrily olimbed up the ship's 
M; holding by his l«fb aim, and said, "I 
kaow I must lose my arm, and the soonsr it 
is off the better. Let me alone ; I need no 
ssilstanee; IharemylegRyet"— Sootbst's 



not to attack any other of the Gaaaiy 
Islanda. To theee terms the Spanish 
governor aooedsd, and he had even the 
generosity to present all the British 
with a ration of bisDuit and wine before 
they embarked, utd intimated that all 
their wounded should be received into 
the town hoepitaLf The British lost 
two hundred and fiity men killed and 
wounded in this disastrous affior — a 
loss nearly as great aa they austained 
in the victory of St Yinoenk 

68. The gloriousvietoiy of St Vincent^ 
in which Uiey had borne so memorable 
a part» and the mingled firmness and 
judgment of Lord St Vinoent^ already 
noticed, in combating it» were hr from 
extingnishingthe seedsof mutiny which 
at this peri^ were so widely spread 
through the British navy. At length, 
when three of the ships* companies, on 
their voyage from Spithead to Cadis, 
had become extremely turbulent^ by 
active measures three of the ringleaders 
were secured, and ordered to be exe- 
cuted on board the St Qeorge, where 
the mutiny had first shown itself. On 
theur arrival, a plan was formed by the 
crew for seizing the vessel, deposing the> 
officers, and liberating the criminals. 
Captain Peard of the St Oeozge, having 
I'eoeived intelligence of this design, ap- 
proached the mutineers, who wei« al- 
ready assembled in the waist of the. 
ship, and said, ** I know your dougns, 
and shall oppose them at the risk of 
my life. You have determined to op- 
pose Uie authority of your officers ; I 
am resolved to do my duty : I know 
most of you are deluded ; but I know 
your ringleaders, and will bring them 
to justice. I command you to disperse." 
The whole crew stood firm. Upon this 
Peurd, followed by his first lieutenant, 
John Hatley, rushed amidst the crowds 
seised two of the leaders, dragged th«n 
out by main force, and put them in 
iix>na Next morning the three original' 
mutineers were hanged from the yard< 
arm of the St George, and two days 

t A Spanish youth, named Don Bernardo 
CoUi«on, stript himself of his shirt to mako 
bandsgesforoneof the British, against whooi» 
not an hour before, he had been eng»«ed in 
battle. There are the elements of a tralv 
noble character in the 0paniaras.-«8oVfUT ■ 
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afber the two others thus seized It 
was by such intrepidity that this ter- 
rible crisis in the fortunes of Britain 
was surmounted. 

59. The great victory of St Vincent 
entirely disconcerted the well-conceived 
designs of Truguet for the naval cam- 
paign ; but, later in the season, another 
effort, with an inferior fleet, but more 
experienced seamen, was made by the 
Dutch republic. For a veiy long pe- 
riod the naval preparations in Holland 
had been most extraordinary, and far 
surpassed anything attempted by the 
United Provinces for above a century 
past. The stoppage of the commerce 
of the republic had enabled the govern- 
ment, as it afterwards did that of the 
United States in America, to man their 
vessels with a choice selection both of 
officers and men ; and, from the well- 
known courage of the sailors, it was an- 
ticipated that the contest with the Brit- 
ish fleet would be more obstinate and 
bloody than any which had yet occur- 
red from the commencement of the war. 
De Winter, who commanded the arma- 
ment, was a stanch republican, and a 
man of tried courage and experience. 
Nevertheless, being encumbered with 
laud forces destined for the invasion of 
Ireland, he did not attempt to leave 
the Texel till the beginning of October, 
when, the British fleet having been 
driven to Yarmouth roads by stress of 
weather, the Dutch government gave 
orders for the troops to be disembarked, 
and the fleet to set sail, and make the 
best of its way to the harbour of Brest. 
Their object was to co-operate in the 
long-projected expedition against Ii-e- 
land, now fermenting with discontent, 
and containing at least two hundred 
thousand men, oiganised, and ready for 
immediate rebellion. 

60. Admiral Duncan was no sooner 
apprised, by the signals of his cruisers, 
that the Dutch fleet was at sea, than 
he weighed anchor with all imaginable 
haste, and stretched across the German 
Ooean with so much expedition, that 
he got near the hostile squadron before 
it was out of sight of the shore of Hol- 
land. The Dutch fleet consisted of six-, 
teen ships of the line and eleven frigates, 
the British of fdzteen ships of the line^ 



and three frigates. Duncan's first care 
was to attain such a position as should 
pi-event the enemy from returning to 
the Texel; and having done this, he 
bore down upon his opponents, and 
hove in sight of them, on the following 
morning, drawn up in order of battle 
at the distance of nine miles from the 
coast between Camperdown and £g- 
mont. With the same instinctive genius 
which afterwards inspired Nelson with 
a similar resolution at Abouldr, he gave 
the signal to break the line, and get 
between the enemy and the shore — a 
movement which was immediately and 
skilfully executed in two lines of attack, 
and proved the principal cause of the 
glorious success which followed, by 
preventing their withdrawing into the 
shallows, out of the reach of the British 
vessels, which, for the most part, drew 
more water than their antagonists. Ad- 
miral Onslow first broke the line, and 
commenced a close combat. As he ap- 
proached the Dutch line, his captain 
observed, the enemy were lying so close 
that they could not penetrate. "The 
Monarch will make a passage," replied 
Onslow, and held on undaunted. The 
Dutch ship opposite gave way to let him 
pass, and he entei*ed the close-set line. 
In passing through, he poured one 
broadside with tremendous effect into 
the bows of the Haerlem, and the other 
with not less into the stem of the Ju- 
piter, bearing tbe Dutch vice-admiral, 
whom he immediately lay alongside, 
and engaged at three yards' distance. 
He was soon followed by Duncan him- 
self, at the head of the second line, who 
pierced the centre, and laid himself be- 
side de Winter's flag-ship. Shortly the 
action became general, each British ship 
engaging its adversary, but still between 
them and the lee-shore. 

61. De Winter, perceiving the design 
of the enemy, gave the signal for his 
fleet to unite in close order ; but^ from 
the thickness of the smoke, his order 
was not generally perceived, and but 
partially obeyed. Notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of valour on the part of 
the Dutch, the superiority of British 
skill and discipline soon appeared in 
the engagem^it^ yard-arm to yard-arm, 
which followed. For three hours Ad- 
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oonflict^ and de Wiirter did sot flinke I 
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BaOed hj iH^ 
Meamdiile Omkv, in the 
leaTiDg the flaakB^ DoAch 74^ to the 
Fowettdi, eontinned doae aloqgpidb the 
Jupiter ; a ydieniait cngngemait^ yard- 
arm to yaidnaim, betweon these two 
eqnalant^gonirtB^ tookplaoe ; and eveiy 
ship in the Britinhlliwt was engaged in a 
fbnooa combat with an antagonist in 
the enemy's line^ bat all between them 
and the 0atch shor& At this time the 
Hercules, Dntdi 7i, caught fire, and 
drifted dose past the Yeneiable, Dun> 
can's ship; and though the Dutch crew, 
in a surprisingly quick manner, extin- 
guished the fliunes, yet as they had 
thrown their powder oTerboardto avoid 
explosion, they had no further means 
of resistance, and were obliged to strike 
their colours to the Triumph. 

62. The Dutch yice-admiral in the 
Jupiler soon after struck to Admiral 
Onslow ; and by four o'clock, seven 
ships of the line, two of fifty-six guns, 
and two frigates, were in the hands of 
the victors. No less skilful than brave, 
Admiral Duncan now gave the signal 
for the combat to cease, and th^ prizes 
to be secured, which was done with no 
little difficulty, as, during the battle, 

* De Winter and Admiral Duncan dined 
together in the latter's ship on the day of the 
battle, in the most friendly manner. In the 
evening, they plaved a rubber at vrhist, and 
de Winter was the loser; u^n which he 
good-humouredly observed, it was rather 
hard to be beaten twice in one day by the 
same opponentl — ^Bbehton tU $upra, and per- 
$oiud knovMlge. 



oHiy CMHoHHl !■» vQKwMPM 

<if tlM teK^ aad »Mi^% nl^ge 
in the TexeL while DwMsn rrttBkHMd 
vi& Itts prins to TanwMlk l^^iiiik 

■aiallilvid^ iMs a*^ 
aenbled, wIm beMd in ^iknt de cf ^air 
the rain of tke anftanMnt «« whiek 
the national hopes hwl ao lovig betifc 
w atod . Doiuig the two di^ «l tsm- 
pestooos wealheriHii^ ensvi^ <mm «f 
the frigataewaa w t e A e d , the «i«w, how^ 
ever, beinf^ saved : another, driven «ft 
the Dotdk coast, was recan%tti«d; and 
the Delft» afifly-aix, w<Mitaowii» aatsm 
of theship wh£^ had her in tow« B^it 
seven line-of-baUle ships, and on* of 
fiffy-six guns, were broa|^t into Yar^ 
mouth itoada, amidst the cheers of in- 
nnmerahle speotators, and the tnuM* 
ports of a whole nation. It was only 
as trophies, however, that their appear^ 
ance was gratiNing ; such was their 
shattered condition, that thev wars not 
the slightest acquisition to the British 
navy.f The interest of the spectacle 
was much enhanced by the r^oml«otion 
that the men who had achieved tliis 
glorious triumph were the same who 
had so recently hoisted the red flag of 
mutiny, and by their humble dsmeau* 
our, when surrounded by a nation's 
gratitude. When the Speaker of Uie 
House of Commons visited Uie wound* 
ed in their hammocks, they only said, 

i The relative fbroo of the two (leott stood 
thus :— 

Brltlik. X)ul«h. 

Ships, ... 10 Irt 

Broadside giuiB, . fi7A A17 

Crews, . . 8,V'2l 7, 1 AT 

Tons of ships, . . 28,e01 S0,087 

Thus, the superiority upon the whole was 
considerably fn flivour of the lirltisli, but not 
so much so as would at first siaht appear, s* 
three Dutch flrigates, not named in the above 
list, took an active part iu the fight, rnkltig 
some of the British line-of-battle ships, to 
which the British had no stnilar foroe to op« 
pose. Nevertheless, the Dtitoh fought most 
nobly : and it was the best fight that occurred 
during the war.— J AMSf, 11. 78, 74. 
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** We hope, sir, we haTe now made 
atonement for our late offence.'* 
. 63. This action was one of themost im- 
portant fought at sea during the revo- 
.lutionary war, not only from the valour 
.displayed on both sides during the en- 
gagement, but the important conse- 
quences with which it was attended. 
The Dutch fought with a courage wor- 
thy of the descendants of Tan Tromp 
and de Ruyter, as was evinced by the 
loss on either part, which in the British 
was one thousand and forty men, and 
in the Batavian, eleven hundred and 
sixty, besides the crews of the {nizes, 
who amounted to above six thousand. 
The appearance of the British ships, at 
the dose of the action, was very dif- 
ferent from what it usually is after na- 
val engagements. No masts were down, 
little damage was done to the sails or 
rigging ; like their worthy adversaries, 
the Dutch had fired at the hulls of their 
enemies, which accounts for the great 
loss in killed and wounded in this well- 
fought engagement. All the British 
ships had numerous holes in their hulls, 
and not a few balls sticking in them ; 
but the rigging of many, of which the 
Monarch was one, was untouched. The 
Dutch were all either dismasted, or so 
riddled with shot as to be altogether 
unserviceable. On either side marks 
of a desperate conflict were visible. 
But the contest was no longer equal ; 
Britain had quadrupled her strength 
since the days of Charles II., while the 
United Provinces had declined both in 
vigour and resources. Britain was now 
as equal to a contest with the united 
navies of Europe, as she was then to a 
war with the fleets of an inconsiderable 
republic. 

64, But the effects of this victory, 
both upon the security and the public 
spirit of Britain, were in the highest de- 
gree important Achieved as it had 
been by the fleet which had recently 
struck such terror into every class by 
the mutiny at the Nore, and coming 
so soon after that formidable event, it 
both elevated the national spirit by the 
demonstration it afforded how true the 
patriotism of the seamen still was, and 
by the deliverance from the immediate 
peril of invasion which it effected. A 



Bttbsoripticm was immediately entered 
intofor the widows and orphans of those 
who had fallen in this battle, and it 
soon amounted to £52,000. The north- 
em courts, whose conduct had been du- 
bious previous to this great event, were 
struck with terror; and all thoughts of 
reviving the principles of the Armed 
Neutrality were laid aside. But, great 
as were the external results, it was' in 
its internal effects that the vast impor- 
tance of this victory was ohiefly niade 
manifest. Despondency was no longer 
felt ; the threatened invasion of Ireland 
was laid aside ; Britain was secure. 
Britain now learned to regard without 
dismay the victories of the French at 
land, and, secure in her sea-girt isle, to 
trust in those defenders — 

" Whose march is o'er the mountain--#ave. 
Whose home is on, the deep." 

The joy, accordingly, upon the Intel- 
ligence of this victory, was heartfelt 
and unexampled, from the sovereign on 
the throne to the beggar in the hovel. 
Bonfires and illuminations were uni- 
versal ; the enthusiasm spread to every 
breast ; the fire gained every heart ; 
and amidst the roar of ai*tillery, and 
the festive light of cities, faction dis- 
appeared, and discontent sank into ne- 
glect Numbers date from the rejoic- 
ings consequent on this achievement 
their first acquaintance with the events 
of life, among whom may be reckoned 
the author, l£en residing under his pa- 
ternal roof, in a remote parsonage of 
Shropshire, whose earliest recollection 
is of the sheep-roasting and rural festiv- 
ities which took place on the joyful in- 
telligence being received in that seclud- 
ed district 

65. The national gratitude was libe- 
rally bestowed on the leaders in these 
glorious achievements. Sir John Jarvis 
received the title of Earl St Vincent ; 
Admiral Duncan, that of Viscount Dun- 
can of Camperdown, and Commodore 
Nelson, that of Sir Horatio Nelson. 
From tiiese victories may be datei the 
commencement of that concord among 
all classes, and that resolute British 
spirit, which never afterwards deserted 
this country. Her subsequent strug-. 
gles were for conquest, these were fopfr 
existence. From the deepest dcjeo-. 
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tion, and an ttn^nmpled aooumnlation 
of disasters, she arose at <moe into se* 
cnrity and renown; the democratic 
spirit gradually subsided, from the 6X> 
citalicm of new passions, and ih» force 
of more ennobling recollections; and 
the rising generation, who began to 
mingle in public affairs, now sensiblj 
influenced national thought, by the dis- 
play of the patriotic spirit which had 
been nursed amidst the dangers and 
^the glories of their younger years. 

66. The remaining maritime opera- 
tions of this year are hardly deserving 
of notice. A descent of fourteen hun- 
dred men, chiefly composed of desert- 
ers and banditti, in the bay of Pem- 
bi-oke, in Februaiy — intended to dis- 
tract the attention of the British goy- 
emment from Ireland, the real point 
of attack — ^met with the result ^^ch 
might have been anticipated, by all the 
party being taken prisoners. Early in 
spring, an expediUon, under Qeneral 
Abercromby, captured the island of 
Trinidad, with a garrison of serenteen 
hundred men, and a ship of the line in 
the harbour, three other line-of'battle 
ships being burned bv the Spanish ad- 
miral, to prevent their falling into the 
enemy's hands. Two months after, the 
same force failed in an attack on Porto 
Rico; notwithstanding which, however, 
the superiority of the British over the 
navy of their combined enemies was 
eminently conspicuous during the whole 
year, both in the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans ; and, in particular, an expedition 
from the Fi[«nch part of St Domingo 
against the forts of Trois and St Marbi, 
which had been wrested from them in 
that island, was defeated after an ob- 
stinate struggle, with great loss. 

67. It was just permitted to the il- 
lustrious statesman, to whose genius 
and foresight the development of the 
dauntiess spirit which led to these glo- 
rious consequences is mainly, under 
Providence, to be ascribed, to witness 
its results. Mr Burke, whose health 
had been irretrievably broken by the 
death of his son, and who had long la- 
boured under severe and iifcreasing 
weakness, at length breathed his last 
at his country-seat of Beaconsfleld, on 
the 9th July 1797. His counsels on 



British politics, during his last eventful 
moments, were of the same direct, lofty, 
and imoompromising spirit which had 
made his voice sound as the note of a 
trumpet to the heart of England. His 
last work, the ** Letters on a Regicide 
Peace," published a few months before 
his death, is distinguished by the same 
fervent elo<}uenoe, profound wisdom, 
and far^eeing sagacity, which chai'ac- 
terised his earlier productions on the 
French Revolution. . As his end ap- 
proached, the vigour of his spirit, if 
possible, increased ; and his prophetic 
eye anticipated, from the bed of death, 
those glorious triumphs which were 
destined to immortalise the close of the 
conflict "Never," exclaimed he, in 
his last hours, " never succumbs It is 
a struggle for your existence as a na- 
tion. If you must die, die with the 
sword in your hand. But I have no 
fears whatever for the result. There 
is a salient living principle of energy 
in the public mind of England, which 
only requires proper direction toenable 
her to withstuid this or any other fe- 
rocious foe. Persevere, therefore, till 
this tyranny be overpast." 

68. Thus departed this life, if not in 
the maturity of years, at least in the 
fulness of glory, Edmund Burke. The 
hivtory of England, prodigal as it is of 
great men, has no such philosophic 
statesman to boast ; the annals of Ire- 
land, graced though they be with splen- 
did characters, Imve no such shining 
name to exhibit. His was not the mere 
force of intellect, the ardour of imagi- 
nation, the richness of genius ; it was 
a combination of the thr^e, unrivalled, 
perhaps, in any other age or country. 
Endoweid by nature with a powerful un- 
derstanding, an inventive fancy, a burn- 
ing eloquence, he exhibited the rare 
combination of these great qualities 
with deep thought, patient investigar 
tion, boundless research. His speeches 
in parliament were not«so impressive 
as those of Mirabeau in the National 
Assembly, only because they were more 
profound; he did not address himself 
with equal felicity to the prevailing 
feeling of the majority. He was ever 
in advance of the times, and left to pos- 
terity the difficult task of reaching, 
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throngh pain and BuffiBring, the eLart^ 
tion to which he had been at onoe 
borne on the wings of prophetic geninst 
Great, accordingly) and deserved, as was 
his reputation in the age in which he 
lived, it was not so great as it has since 
become; and) stronglj as subsequent 
times have felt the truth of his prin- 
ciples, they are destined to rise into 
still more general celebrity with the 
experience of suffering from their aban- 
donment) in the future f^es of mankind. 
His eloquence in parliament, though 
often in the highest degree brilliant, and 
always founded on profound thought, 
was seldom effective. It was a com- 
mon observation at the time, that his 
rising acted like the dinner-beU in thin- 
ning the house^ In this there is nothing 
surprising; he was too far before his 
age. Eloquence) to be popular, must 
be in advance of the age, and but a little 
in advance. 

69. Burke, throughout life, was on 
terms of intimate friendship with John- 
son ; and no one more strongly felt the 
vast extent of his genius. His cele- 
brated saying, " Sir, you cannot stand 
for five minutes under a shed with Mr 
Burke, during a shower of rain, with- 
out hearing something woi*th recollect- 
ing," shows in what estimation he was 
h^d by the great philosopher of the 
eighteenth century. Their minds were, 
in many respects, similar ; in others, so 
different as to have scarcely any affinity 
to each other. Both had a deep sense 
of religion, a profound feeling of duty, 
high principles of honour, an ardent 
patriotism, extensive erudition. Both 
had vast stores of acquired learning, 
which restrained, without oppressing, in 
each the fire of an ardent and poetical 
imagination. Both knew mankind well 
in all ranks, had seen life in all its bear- 
ings, had great powers of conversation, 
and had observed and meditated much 
on human affairs. But in other respects, 
their characters were essentially differ^ 
ent. Their opposite habits in life had 
not merely given them different turns 
of thought, but led them to exult in 
different modes of showing their powers. 
Composition was the great channel of 
Burke's greatness, as conversation was 
of Johnson's. Burke's writings are as 



much superior to Johnson's, as John- 
son's sayings are to Burke's. The habit 
and necessity of public speaking had 
made the parliamentary orator burst 
through the trammels of an artificial 
style, which, in writing, coerced the re- 
cluse author of the Bambler. Johnson's 
solitary independence and asperity of 
character enabled him to give a point to 
his sayings, which the practical states- 
man naturally shunned) or perhaps did 
not possess. No collection of Burke's 
sayings could have equalled what are 
to be met with in Boswell's Johnson ; 
but Johnson could never have written 
the " Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution)" or the " Letters on a Begidde 
Peace/' 

70. Like most men of a sound intel^ 
led, an ardent disposition, and an in- 
dependent character, Mr Burke was 
strongly attached to the principles of 
freedom; and, during the American 
War, when those principles appeared to 
be endangered by the conduct of the 
British government) he stood forth as 
an uncompromising leader of the Op- 
position in parliament. He was from 
the outset, however, the friend of free- 
dom only in conjunction with its indis- 
pensable allies, order and property; and 
the severing of the United States from 
the British empire, and the establish- 
ment of a pure republic beyond the At- 
lantic, appears to have given the first 
rude shock to his visions of the eleva- 
tion and improvement of the species, 
and suggested the painful doubt, whe- 
ther the cause of liberty might not, in 
the end, be more endangered by the 
extravagance of its supporters than by 
the efforts of its enemies. These doubts 
Y^ere confirmed by the first aspect of 
the French Revolution ; and while many 
of the greatest men of his age were daz- 
zled by the brightness of its morning 
li^t) he at onoe discerned, amidst the 
deceitful blaze, the small black doud 
which was to cover the world with dark- 
ness. With the characteristic ardour 
of his disposition, which often led him 
into vehemence and invective, he in- 
stantiyespousedthe opposite side; and, 
in so doing, he severed, without hesi- 
tation, the connections and friendships 
of his whole life, ^e experienced the 
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moflt hesrt-rendisg anguish as long as 
the struggle lasted; but when it was 
over, he at <mee recovered — ^as great 
minds always do — his mental serenity, 
which he expressed by the fine quota- 
tion : — 

** JBneas oelaft in pappi, Jam certus efundl, 
Carpebat somnos." 

71. He had the proud and solitary in- 
dependence which so often characterises 
real genius. Belying on his own convic- 
tions, he was confident against the world 
in arms. Nor has this patriotic self-sac- 
rifice, this heroic spirit, been without its 
reward. Posterity has already done jus- 
tiee to his principles. He is universally 
regarded as the first of modem political 
philosophers. In the prosecution of his 
efforts in defence of order, he was led 
to profoimder principles of wisdom, re- 
gsniing human affairs, than any intel- 
lect save that of Bacon, had reached, 
and which are yet f ai* in advance of the 
general understanding of mankind. His 
was not the instinctive horror at revolu- 



tion which arises from the possession of 
power, the prejudices of birth, or the self* 
iahness of wealth. On tiie contrary, he 
brought totheconsideration ofthe great 
questions which then divided society, 
prepossessions only on the other side, 
a heart long warmed by the feelings of 
liberty, a disposition enthusiastic in its 
support^ a lifetime spent in its service. 
He was led to combat the principles of 
Jacobinism from an early and clear per- 
ception of their consequences ; from 
foreseeing that they would in^dlibly, 
if successful, destroy the elements of 
freedom ; and, in the end, leave to so- 
ciety, befeft of all its bulwarks, only 
an old age of slavery and decline. It- 
was not as the enemy, but the friend 
of liberty, that he Was the determined 
opponent of the Bevolution ; and such 
will ever be the foundation in charac- 
ter on which the most resolute, because 
the most enlightened and the least self- 
ish, resistance to democratic ascend* 
ancy will be founded. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CAMPAtGI^ OP 1797— FALL OP VKNICfi. 



1. The year 1797 was fai* from real- 
ising the brilliant prospects which Mr 
Pitt had anticipated for the campaign, 
and which the recent alliance with the 
Kmpress Catherine had rendered so 
likely to be fulfilled. The death of that 
great princess, who alone^ with the Brit- 
ish statesman, appreciated the full ex- 
tent of the danger^ and the necessity of 
vigorous measures to counteract it) put 
an end to all the projected armaments. 
The Emperor Paul, who succeeded her, 
countermanded the great levy of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men which she 
bad ordered for the French war ; and, 
80 far from evincing any disposition to 
mingle in tiie contentions of Southern 
Europe, seemed absorbed only in the 
domestic concerns of his vast empire. 



Prussia was still neutral; and it was 
ascertained that a considerable time 
must elapse before the veterans of the 
Archduke could be drawn from the 
Upper Bhine to defend the Alpine fron- 
tier of the Hereditary States. Every* 
thing, therefore, conspired to indicate 
that, by an early and vigorous effort, 
a fatal blow might be struck at the 
heart of the Austrian power, before the 
resources ofthe monarchy could be col- 
lected to repel it. 

2» Aware of the necessity of com- 
mencing operations early in spring, 
Napoleon had, in the beginning of the 
preceding winter, urged the Directoiy 
to send him powerful reinforcements, 
and put forth the strength of the Be« 
public in a quarter Vhere the barrier? 
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of the Imperial dominions were abraady 
in a great meaBure broken through. A 
veiy little consideration "was required 
to show that this was the most Tujber- 
able side on which the enemy oouid be 
assailed; but the jealousy of the Direo* 
tory prevented them from placing the 
greater part of their f<Hces at the diS' 
posal of so ambitiouB and enterprising 
a general as the Italian conqueror. Ob- 
stinately adhering to the plan of Camot, 
which sdl the diuusters of the preceding 
campaign had not taught them to dis* 
trust, they directed Hoche to send his 
forces to the army of the Sambre and 
Keuse, of which he received the com* 
mand, while large reinforcements were 
also despatched to the army of the 
Rhina Their plali was to open the 
campaign with two armies of eighty 
thousand men each in Germany, acting 
independent of each other, and on a 
parallel and far distant line of opera- 
tions. The divisions of Bemadotte and 
Delmas, above twenty thousand strong, 
were sent from the Rhine to strengthen 
the Army of Italy. These brave men 
crossed the Alps in the depth of win- 
ter. In ascending Mont Cenis, a violent 
snow-storm arose, and the guides re- 
commended a halt; but the officers or- 
dered the drums to beat and the charge 
to sound, and they faced the tempest as 
they wouldhave rushed upon the enemy. 
The arrival of these troops raised the 
army immediately under the command 
of Napoleon to sixty-one thousand, inde- 
pendent of sixteen thousand who were 
scattered from Ancona to Milan, and 
employed in overawing the Pope, and 
securing the rear and communications 
of the army. Fourdivisions, destined for 
immediate operations, were assembled 
in the Trevisane March in the end of 
February — ^viz. that of Massena at Bas- 
suio, of Serrurier at Castelbranco, of 
Augereau at Treviso, and of Bemadotte 
at Padua. Joubert, with his ovm divi- 
sion, reinforced by those of Delmas and 
Baraguay d'Hilliers, wan stationed in 
the Tyrol, to make head against the 
formidable forces which the Imperial- 
ists were assembling in that warlike 
province. 

3. Meanwhile the Austrian govern- 
ment had been actively employed, dur-. 



faig the winter, in taking meaaurea to 
repair the losses of the campaign, and 
make head against the redoubtable ene- 
my who threatened them on the Carin- 
thian frontieiv. The great successes of 
the Archduke in Qermany had filled 
them with the strongest hopes that the 
talents and influence of that youthful 
general would succeed in stemming the 
torrent of invasion from the Italian 
plains. As their veteran forces in Italy 
had almost all i>erished in the disastrous 
campaign of 1796, they resolved to 
bring tmrty thousand men, under the 
Archduke m person, frt>m the Upper 
Rhine, to opposeNapoleon, leaving only 
one corps tiiere under Latour, and an- 
other under Wemeok on the lower part 
of the river, to make head against the 
Republican armies. Frash levies of men 
were made in Bohemia, Illyria, and Qal- 
lida; the contingents of the Tyrol wera 
quadrupled ; anulthe Hungarian nobil- 
ity, imitating the noble example of their 
ancestors in the time of Maria Theresa^ 
voted twenty thousand infantry and 
ten thousand cavalry, besides immense 
stores of provisions and forage, for the 
ensuing campaign. These forces, speed- 
ily raised, were animated by that firm 
and persevering spiiitwhich has always 
characterised the Austrian nation ; tne 
enthusiasm pf the people, awakened by 
the near approach of danger, rose to 
the highest pitch ; and the reci*uits, 
hastily moved forward, soon filled the 
shattered battalions on the banks of the 
Tagliamento. But new levies, however 
brave, do not at once form soldiers ; the 
young recruits were no match for the 
veterans of Napoleon ; and by an inex- 
plicable tardiness, attended with the 
most disastrous effects, though too com- 
mon at that period in the Austrian coun- 
cils, the experienced soldiers from the 
army of the Rhine were not brought up 
till it was too late for them to have any 
influence on the issue of the campaign. 
4. Anxious to strike a decisive blow 
before this great reinforcement arrived. 
Napoleon commenced operations on the 
10th March, when the Archduke had 
only assembled thirty thousand men on 
the Tagliamento, and when three weeks 
must yet elapse before the like number 
of veteran troops could even begin to 
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Ktiiyn from tk» Rhine. Nothing de- 
modstrateB more clearly the Tital im- 
portance of time in war ; to this fatal 
delay all Ihe disaBters of the campaign 
were immediately owing. What eoidd 
the Arehdnke do, with half the foreea 
opposed to him, in arresting the pro- 
gress of the conqueror of Italy f The 
summits of the Alps were stul glitter^ 
ing with snow and ice, bat this <mly in- 
flamed the ambition of the youthful 
hero. In oommencing operations thus 
early, however, the French general in- 
cun*ed a fearful risk. The armies of the 
Republic on the Rhine were not in a 
condition to take the field for a month 
afterwards, and Napoleon was about to 
precipitate himself mto the midst of the 
Austrian monarohy without any other 
support than what he could derive from 
his own forces. He was emboldened 
to do so, solely by the inexplicable de- 
lay which the Aulic Council had in- 
curred in bringing the reinforcements 
from Germany up to the menaced point. 
Aware of his inabili^ to withstand an 
attack in front, in the defiles of Garin- 
thia, the Archduke Charies had aug- 
gested the plan of taking post on the 
flank of the invader in the Tyrel, where 
he would soonest be joined by the re- 
inforcements from Ctermany ; but this 
the Aulic Council, fearful of leaving the 
great road to Vienna open, would not 
consent ta In this they committed a 
capital error. Had the Archduke, as 
he earnestly desired, been permitted to 
collect his army in the Tyrol, instead 
of Carinthia, there summoned to his 
standard the enthusiastic peasantry of 
that province, and fallen back, in case 
of need, on his reinforcements coming 
up from the Rhine, he would have 
covered Vienna just as effectually as on 
the direct road, accelerated by three 
weeks the junction with those forces, 
and probably totally changed the fate 
of the campaign. 

5. But it is hard to say whether the 
Aulic Council or the Directory did most 
to ruin the designs of their victorious 
generals : for the former obliged the 
Arehduke to assemble his army dn the 
Tagliamento, instead of the Adige; 
while the latter refused to ratify the 
treaty with the King of Sardinia^ by 



which Napoleon had daloulated on a 
subsidiary force of ten thousand men, 
to protect the rear and maintain the 
communications of his army. To com- 
pensate this loss, he had laboured all 
the winter to conclude an alliance with 
the Venetian republic; but its haugh^ 
yet timid aristocracy worn out with 
the French exactions, not only declined 
his overtures, but manifested some 
symptoms of alienation firom the Re- 
publican interest, which obliged the 
Trmch general to leave a considerable 
foree in the neighbourhood of Verona, 
to overawe then* vacillating councils. 
Thus Napoleon was left alone to has- 
ard an irruption into the Austrian 
states, and scale the Noric and Julian 
Alps Willi sixty thousand men, leaving 
on his left the warlike province of the 
Tyrol, by which his communications 
with the Adige might be cut off; and 
on his right Croatia and the Venetian 
states, the firAt of which y^raa warmly 
attached to the house of Austria, while 
the last might be expected, on the least 
reverse, to join the same standard. 

6. Three great roads lead from Ve- 
rona across the Alps to Vienna — that 
of the Tyi\>l, that of Carinthia, and that 
of Camiola. The first, following the 
line of the Adige by Bolzano and Brixen, 
crosses the ridge of the Brenner into 
the valley of the Inn, from whence it 
passes by Salzbourg into that of the 
Danube, and descends to Vienna after 
passing the Enns. The second traverses 
the Vicentine and Trevisane Marehes, 
crosses the Piave and the Tagliamento, 
surmounts the Alps by the Col de Tar- 
wis, descends into Carinthia, crosses the 
Drave at Villach, and, by' Elagenfurth 
and the course of the Mour, mounts the 
Simmering, from whence it descends 
into the plain of Vienna. The third, by 
Camiola, passes the Isonzo at Qradisca, 
goes through Laibach, crosses' the Save 
and the Drave, enters Styria, passes 
Qratz, the capital of that province, and 
joins the immediately preceding road 
at Bruck. Five lateral roads lead from 
the chaussde of the Tyrol to that of 
Carinthia : the first, branching off from 
Brixen, joins the other at Villach ; the 
second, from Salzbourg, leads to Spital; 
the third, from Lintz, traverses a lofty 
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ridge to Judenbourg ; the fourtli, from 
Euns, crosses to Leoben ; the fifth, from 
St Polten to Bruok. Three croBS-zoads 
unite the chauss^e of Carinthia with 
that of Camiola ; the first bamches off 
^m Qorma, and, following the course 
of the Isonzo, joins at Tarwis the route 
of Carinthia; the second connects Laib- 
ach and Klagenfurth; the third, set- 
ting out from Marbuig, also terminates 
at Klagenfurth. The rivers which de- 
scend fi*om the chain of mountains into 
the Adriatic Sea, did not present any 
formidable obstacles, The Piaye and 
the Tagliamento were hardly defensible; 
and al&ough the line of the Isonzo was 
far stronger, yet it was susceptible of 
being turned by the Col de Tai*wis. 

7. By accumulating the mass of his 
forces on his own lef^ and penetrating 
through the higher ridges, Napoleon 
perceivied that he would overcome all 
the obstacles which nature had opposed 
to his advance, and turn all the Aus- 
trian positions by the Alps which com- 
manded them. He directed Maasena, 
accordingly, to turn the right flank of 
the enemy with his poweif ul division, 
while the three others attacked them in 
front at the same time. Joubert, with 
seventeen thousand men, received or- 
ders to force the passes of the Italian 
Tyrol, and drive ^e enemy over the 
Brenner ; and Victor, who was still on 
the Apennines, was destined to move 
forward with his division, which suc- 
cessive additions would raise to twenty 
thousand men, to the Adige, to keep 
in check the Venetian levies, and se- 
cure the communications of the army. 
Thirty-five thousand of the Austrian 
forces, under the Archduke in person, 
were assembled on the Tagliamento; 
the remainder of his army, fibfteen thou- 
sand strong, was in the Tyrol at Bol- 
zano, while thirty thousand of the best 
troops he could ultimately i*e]y on, were 
only beginning their march from the 
Upper Bhine. ^ 

8. Napoleon moved his headquarters 
to Basaano on the 9th March, and ad- 
dressed the following order of the day 
to his army : ''SoldieiB ! The fall of 
Mantua has terminated the war in Italy, 
which has given you eternal titles to 
the gratitude of your ooipatry. You 



have been victorious in fourteen pitch- 
ed battles and seventy combats : you 
have made 100,000 prisoners, taken 500 
pieces of field artillery, 2000 of heavy 
calibre, and four sets of pontoons. The 
contributions you have levied on the 
vanquished countries have clothed, fed, 
and paid the army, and you have, be- 
sides, sent 30,000,000 francs to the pub- 
lic treasury. You have enriched the 
Museum of Paris with 300 chefi-d^cRuvre 
of art, the produce of thirty centuries. 
You have conquered the finest coun- 
tries in Europe for the Republic ; the 
Transpadane and Cispadane Republics 
owe to you their freedom. The French 
colours now fly, for the first time, on 
the shores of the Adriatic, in fr^nt, and 
within twenty-four hours' sail of the 
country of Alexander ! The Rings of 
Sardinia, of Naples, the Pope, the Duke 
of Parma, have been detached frrom the 
coalition. You have chased the Eng- 
lish from Leghorn, Gtenoa, Corsica; and 
now still higher destinies await you : 
you will show yourselves worthy of 
them 1 Of all the enemies who were 
leagued against the Republic, the Em- 
peror alone maintains the contest; but 
he is blindly led by that perfidious ca- 
binet) whicn, a stranger to the evils of 
war, smiles at the sufferings of the Con- 
tinent Peace can no longer be found 
but in the heart of the Hereditajy 
States ; in seeking it there, you will re- 
spect the religion, the manners, the 
property of a brave people ; you will 
$ring fr'eedom to the valiaiit Hungarian 
nation." 

9. The approaching contest between 
the Archduke Charles and Napoleon 
excited the utmost interest throughout 
Europe, both from the magnitude of 
the cause which they respectively bore 
upon their swords, and the great deeds 
which, on different theatres, they had 
severaily achieved. The one appeared 
resplendent from the conquest of Italy; 
the other illustrious from the deliver- 
ance of Germany ; the age of both was 
the same ; Uieir courage equal, their re- 
spect for each other reciprocal But 
their dispositions were extremely dif- 
ferent^ and the resources on which they 
had to rely in the contest which was 
approaching as various as the causes 
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which they snppoiied. The olie was 
andacious and impetaoua ; the other 
calm and judicioiu : the first was at the 
head of ^oope hitherto nnconquered ; 
the last^ of soldiers dispirited by disas- 
ter : the former combated not with 
arms alone, but with the newly-ronsed 
passions ; the latter, with the weapons 
only of the ancient faith. The Repub- 
lican army was the more numerons ; 
the Impenal, the more fiilly equipped : 
on the Tictoiy of Napoleon depended 
the maintenance of the Republican 
sway in Italy; on the success of the 
Archduke the existence of the empire 
of the Csesars in Qermany. On the 
other hand, the people of the provinces, 
aroimd and behind the thea^ of war, 
were attached to the Austrians, and 
liostile to the French ; retreat, ther&> 
fore, was the policy of the former, im- 
petuous adyanoe of the latter : victory 
by the one was to be won by rapidil^ 
of attack ; success could be hoped for 
by the other only by protracting the 
eontestb Qreat reinforcements were 
hastening to the Archduke from the 
Rhine, the Hereditary States, and Hun- 
gary, while his adversary could expect 
no assistance in addition to what he at 
first brought into action. Success at 
first, therefore, seemed within the grasp 
of Napoleon ; but if the contest could 
be protracted, it might be expected to 
desert the Republican for the Imperial 
banners. 

10. On the 10th March all the col- 
umns of the army wera in motion, 
though the weather was still rigorous, 
and snow to the depth of several feet 
encumbered the higher passes of the 
mountains. Massena's advanced guard 
came first into action ; he set out from 
Baasano, crossed the Piave in the moun- 
tains, came up with the division of 
Lusignan, which he defeated, with the 
loss of five hundred prisoners, among 
whom was that general himself. By 
pressing forward through the higher 
Alps, he compelled the Archduke, to 
prevent his right flank being turned,' 
to fall back from the Piave to the Ta^- 
Uamento, and concentrate his army be- 
hind the latter river. On the 16th 
March, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
th«i three divisions of the French annyi 



destined to act under Napoleon in per* 
son, were drawn up in front of the 
Austrian force, on the right bank of 
the Tagliamento. This stream, al^r 
descencUng from the mountains, sepa- 
rates into several branches, all of which 
are fordable, and covers the ground for 
a greatextent between them with stones 
and gravel The Imperial squadrons, 
numerous and magnificently appointed, 
were drawn up on the opposite shore, 
ready to fiill on the Frendi infantry the 
moment that they crossed the stream ; 
and a vast array of guns already scat- 
tered their balls among its numerous 
branches. Napoleon, seeing the enemy 
so well prepared, had recourse to a 
stratagem. He ordered the troops to 
retire without the reach of the enemy's 
fire, establish a bivouac, and begin to 
cook their victuals. The Archduke, 
conceiving all chance of attack over for 
the day, withdrew his forces ii^Jbo their 
camp in the rear. When all was quiet, 
the signal was given by the French gen- 
eral : uie soldiers ran to arms, and form* 
ing with inconceivable rapidity, ad** 
vanced quickly in columns by Echelon, 
flanking each other in the finest order, 
and precipitated themselves into the 
river. The precision, the beauty of 
the movements, resembled the exercise 
of a field-day ; never did an army ad- 
vance upon the enemy in a more ma- 
jestic or imposing manner. The troops 
vied with each other in the regularity 
and firmness of their advance. "Soldiers 
of the Rhine i " exclaimed Bemadotte, 
** the Army of Italy is watching your 
conduct" The rival divisions reached 
the stream at the same time, and fear- 
lessly plunging into the water, soon 
gained the opposite shore. The Austrian 
cavalry, hastening to the spot, chaiged 
the French infantry on the edge of the 
water : but it was too late ; they were 
already established in battle-array on 
the left bank. Soon the firing became 
general along the whole line ; but the 
Archduke, seeing the passage achieved, 
his flank turned, and being unwilling 
to engage in a decisive action before 
the arrival of his divisions from the 
Rhine, orderedaretreat; and the French 
light troops pursued him four miles 
from the field of battle. In thi« aotion 
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the Imperialist&Tost biz jnecesof oaimon 
and five hundred men ; and, what was 
of more unportance, the prestige of a 
first success. In truth, the Archduke 
never after wards regained the confidrace 
of his soldiers in contending with the 
conqueror of Italy. 

11. Shortly after, Massena^ on the 
central road, effected his passage at St 
Daniel. Soon after, he made hims^ 
master of OzoppOythekeyoftheohauss^e 
of the PontebEi, which was not occupied 
in force^ pushed on to the Yeii^ian 
ehUua, a narrow gorge, rudely fortified, 
which he also carried, and drove the 
Austrian division of Ocksay before hun 
to the ridge of Tarwis. The occupation 
of the Ponteba by Massena prevented 
the Archduke from continuing his re- 
treat by the direct chauss^e to Carin- 
thia; h» reserved,, therefore, to regain 
it by the cross-i'oad which follows the 
blue and glittering waters of the Isonoo, 
because Uie Carinthian road, being the 
most direct^ was the one which Napo- 
leon would probably fc^ow in his ad- 
vance upon Vienna. For this purpose 
he despatched his parks of artillery, and 
the division of Bayalitch, by the Isonso 
towards Tarwis, while the remainder of 
his forces retired by.the Lower Isonzo. 
The day after the battle of the Tag- 
liamento, Napoleon occupied Palma 
Nuova, where he found immense maga- 
zines, and soon after pushed on to Qnd- 
isca, situated on the Lower Isonzo, 
and garrisoned by three thousand men. 
Bernadotte'sdivisionarrived first before 
the place, and instantly plunging into 
the torrent, which at that time was 
uncommonly low, notwithstanding a 
shower of balk from two thousand 
Croatians stationed on the opposite 
shore, succeeded in forcing the passage^ 
from whence he rashly advaaoed to 
assault the place. A teniUie fire of 
srape and musketiy, which awept off 
five hundred men, speedily repulsed thiii 
attack ; but while the Imperialists were 
^ngvatulating themselveB upon their 
sueoess, the division of Sermrier, which 
had crossed in another quuter, appeared 
on the heights in the rear, upon whidh 
they laid down their arms, to the nnm« 
ber of two thousand, with tan pieces of 
«rt|Uer7, $nd flight atandaKLi. This 



suooess had most important oonse- 
quences; the division of Bemadotte 
marched upon and took iMMsessioa of 
Laibaoh, while a thousand horse occu- 
pied Trieste, the greatest harbour of 
the Austrian monarchy ; and Serrurier 
asoended the course of the Isonzo, by 
Caporetto and the Austrian ehnua, 
to regain at Tarwis the route of Carin- 
thia. 

12. MeanwhUe Hassena, pursuing the 
broken remains of Ooka&yB division, 
made himself master of the important 
Ool ds Tarwis, the crest of the Alps, 
commanding the valleys descending 
both to Carinthia and Dalmatia. The 
Archduke immediately foresaw the dan- 
ger which the division of Bayalitch 
would incur, pressed in rear by the 
victorious troops which followed it up 
the Isonzo, and blocked up in front by 
the division of Massena, at the upper 
end of the defile, on the ridge of Tarwis. 
He rescdved, therefore, at all hazards, 
to retake that important station, and 
for thia purpose hastened in person to 
Klagenfurth, on the northern side of 
the great chain of the Alps, and put 
himself at the head of a division of nve 
thousand grenadiers, the first of thtf 
promised reinforoenMnt> who had ar- 
rived at that place the day before fh»K 
the Rhine. With these veteran troops 
he advanced to retake tbe passage. He 
n^ at first successful, and, after aiduurp 
action, established himself on the sum- 
mitwith the Krenadiers and Ihe division 
of Ocksay. But Mflssena, who was well 
aware of the importance of this poat^ 
upon the possession <^ which the &te 
of the Austrian dividon coming up the 
Isonzo and the issue of the campaign 
d^ended, made the most vigorous ef- 
forts to regain his ground. 'Hie troops 
on both sides fought with the utmost 
resolution, and both commanders ok- 
posed their persons like the meanest of 
tho soldiers; the cannon thundered 
above the douds ; the cavalry charged 
on ftelds of ice ; the infantry stmg^ed 
through driftd of snow. At length l^e 
obstixiato ooitrage of Massena prevailed 
over the persevering resolution of his 
adversary; and tiw Ardiduke, alter 
having ^hausted his last reserves, was 
oompeUed to give way, and yield tho 
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possession of the blood-stained shows of 
Tarwis to the Republican soldiers. 

13. No sooner had the French gen- 
eral established himself on this import- 
ant station, than he occupied in force 
both the defiles leading to Villach, whi- 
ther the Archdukehadretired, and those 
descendingtothe Austriandkitway where 
Bayalitch's division was expected soon 
to appear. Meanwhile that general, en- 
cumbe!red with artillery and ammuni- 
tion waggonsi was slowly ascending the 
vine-clad course of the Isoxfzo, and hav- 
ing at length passed the gates of the 
Austrian ehitua, he deemed himself 
secure, under the shelter of that al- 
most impr^^able barrier. But no- 
thing could withstand the attack of the 
French. Thefourthregiment,sumamed 
" the Impetuous," sctded, with infinite 
difficulty, the rocks which overhung 
the left of the position, while a column 
of infantry assailed it in front ; and the 
Austrian detachment, finding itself thus 
turned, laid down its aims. No re- 
source nowremainedtoBayalitoh. Shut 
up in a narrow valley, between impass- 
able mountains, he was pressed in rear 
by the victorious troops of Serrurier, 
and in front found his advance stopped 
by the vanguard of Massena on the 
slopes of the Tarwis. A number of 
Croatiana e8Ci4[>ed over the mountains 
by throwing away their arms ; but the 
greater part of the division, consisting 
of the general himself, three thousand 
five hundred men, twenty-five pieces of 
caxmon^ and four hundred artillery or 
baggage waggons^ fell into the hands of 
the Bepublieans. 

li. Napoleon had now gained the 
crest of the Alps ; headquaHers were 
successively tnuisferred to Oaporetto^ 
Tarwis, YiUach, and Klagenfurth : the 
army passed the Drave by the bridge 
of YiUach, which the Imperialists had 
not time to bum ; and, descending the 
course of the streams, found itself in 
the valleys which lead to the Danube. 
The Alps were naased ; the scenery, the 
manners, the houses, the cultivation, 
all bore tile eharacter of Qermany. The 
soldiers admired the good humour and 
honesty of the peasants, the invariable 
chaiacteristias ot the Qothic raee ; dfr> 
tarred cottages ifert apread . through 



the valleyB, the never-failing mark of 
general security and long-established 
wellbeing ; the quantity of vegetables, 
of hprses, and chariots, proved of the 
utmost service to the army. ELlagen- 
furtb, sun'ounded by a ruined rampart, 
was slightly defended ; the French had 
no sooner made themselves masters of 
that town, than they restored the forti- 
fications, and established magazines of 
stores and provisions ; while the whole 
British merchandise found in Trieste^ 
was, aooording to the usual custom of 
the Republicans, confiscated for their 
use. 

15. While these important operations 
were going forward in Oarinthia, Jou* 
bert had gained decisive successes in 
the Italian Tyrol. No sooner had the 
battle of the TagUamento expelled the 
Imperiahsta from Italy, than that gen- 
eral reoeiTod orders to avail himself of 
his numerical superiority, and drive the 
Austrians over iJie Brenner. He com- 
menced the attack, accordingly, on the 
20th Slarch. The Imperialists were in 
two divieionB, one under Kerpen, on 
the Lavis» in the valley of the Adige ,* 
the other under Laudon, in the moun- 
tains near Nenmarkt The former, en^ 
camped on the plateau of Cembra, on 
the river Lavis, was assailed by Jou- 
bert with superior forces, and after a 
short action driven back to Bolzano, 
with the loss of two thousand five hun- 
dred prisonem and seven pieces of can-' 
non. The French, after this success, 
separated in two divisions : the firsty^ 
under Banguay d'Hilliers, pursued the 
broken remains of Eerpen's forces on 
the great road to Bolzano ; while the 
aeoond^^ composed of the iliu of the 
troops under Joubert in person, ad- 
vaneiBd against Laudon, who had come 
up to Neumarkt) in the endeavour to 
re-establish his communication with 
Kerpen. The Imperialists, attacked by 
superior forces, were routed, with the 
loss of several pieces of cannon and a 
thousand prisoners; while, on the same 
day, the other division of the army 
entered Bolzano without opposition, 
and made itself master of all the maga- 
zines it oontained. 

16. Bokano is situated at the juno- 
tion of the valleyi of the Adige aad the 
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Eisach. To command both, Joubert 
left Debnasy witb five thousand men, 
in that town, and himself advanced in 
person with the remainder of his forces 
up the narrow and rocky defile which 
leads by the banks of the ^Eisach to 
Brixen. Eerpen awaited him in the 
position of Clausen — a romantic and 
seemingly impregnable pass, three miles 
above Bolzano, where the mountains 
approach each other so closely, as to 
leave only the bed of the stream and 
the breadth of the road between their 
frowning brows. An inaccessible preci- 
pice shuts in the pass on the southern 
side, while on the northern a succession 
of wooded and rocky peaks rise in wild 
variety from the raging torrent to the 
naked cliffs, three thousand feet above. 
Early in the morning, the French pre- 
sented themselves at the jaws of this 
formidable defile; but the Austrian and 
Tyrolese marksmen, perched on the 
cliffs and in the woods, kept up so ter- 
rible a fire upon the road, that column 
after column, which advanced to the 
attack, was swept away. For the whole 
day the action continued, without the 
Republicans gaining any advantage; 
but towards evening their active light 
infantry succeeded in scaling the rocky 
heights on the right of the Imperialists, 
and rolled down great blocks of stone, 
which rendered the pass no longer 
tenable. Joubert, at the same time, 
charged rapidly in front, at the head of 
two regiments formed in close column ; 
and the Austriaos, unable to withstand 
this combioed effort, fell back towards 
Brixen, which was soon after occupied 
by their indefatigable pursuer& 

17. The invasion of the Tyrol, so far 
from daunting, tended only to animate 
the spirit of the peasantry in that war- 
like district. Eerpen, as he fell back, 
distributed numerous proclamations, 
which soon brought crowds of expert 
and dauntless marksmen to his stan- 
dard ; and, reinforced by these, he took 
post at Mittenwald, hoping to cover 
both the great road over Mount Bren- 
ner and the lateral one which ascended 
the PusterthaL But he was attacked 
with such vigour by Qeneral Belliard, 
at the head of the French in&ntry in 
close column, that he was unable to 



maintain hiBground,anddriv6n from the 
castellated heights of Stensten to take 
post on the summit of the Brenner, the 
last barrier of Innspruck, still covered 
with the snows of winter. The alarm 
spread through the whole of the Tyrol ; 
an attack on its capital was hourly ex- 
pected ; and it was thought the enemy 
intended to penetrate across the valley 
of the Inn, and join the invading force 
on the Rhine. 

1 8. But Joubert, notwithstanding his 
successes, was now in a dangerous posi- 
tion. The accounts he reoeived from 
Bolzano depicted in glowing colours the 
progress of the levy en matte ; and al- 
though he was at the head of twelve 
thousand men, it was evidently highly 
dangerous either to remain where he 
was, in the midst of a wai'like province 
in a state of insurrection, or advance 
unsupported over the higher Alps into 
the valley of the Inn. There was no 
alternative, therefore, but to retrace his 
steps down tl^e Adige, or join Napoleoiik 
by the cross-road firom Brixen, through 
the Pusterthal, to Elagenfurth. He 
preferred the latter ; brought up Del- 
mas with his division from Bolzano, 
and, setting out in the beginning of 
April, joined the main army in Carin- 
thia with all his forces and five thou- 
sand prisoners, leaving Servier to make 
head as he best could against the for^ 
midable force which Laudon was organ- 
ising in the valley of the Upper Adige. 
Thus, in twenty days after the cam- 
paign opened, the army of the Aroh- 
duke was driven over the Julian Alps ; 
the French occupied Camiola, Carin- 
thia, Trieste, Fiume, and the Italian' 
Tyrol ; and a formidable force of forty- 
five thousand men, flushed with victory, 
was on the northern deelivity of the 
Alps, within sixty leagues of Vienna. 
On the other hand, the Austrians, dis- 
pirited by disaster and weakened by 
defeat, had lost a fourth of their num- 
ber in the different actions which had 
occurred, while the army of the Rhine 
was at so great a distance as to be un- 
able to take any part in the defence of 
the capital 

19. But, notwithstanding all this, the 
situation of the Republican armies, in 
many respects^ was highly perilous. An 
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insurrection was breaking out in the Ve- 
netian provinces, whichitwas easy to see 
would ultimately involve that power in 
hostilities with the French government ; 
Laudon was advancing by rapid strides 
in the valley of the Adige, with no ade- 
quate force to check his operations; and 
the armies of the Rhine were so far from 
being in a condition to afford any effec- 
tual assistance, that they had not yet 
ci'ossed that frontier river. The French 
troops could not descend unsupported 
into the valley of the Danube, for they 
had not cavalry sufficient to meet the 
numerous and powerful squadrons of 
the Imperialists ; and what were forty- 
five thousand men in the heart of the 
Austrian empire ? These considerations, 
which had long weighed with Napoleon, 
became doubly cogent, from a despatch 
received on the 31st March, at Klagen- 
furth, which announced that Moreau's 
troops could not enter upon the cam- 
paign for want of boats to cross the 
Rhme, and that the Army of Italy must 
reckon upon no support from the other 
forces of the Republic. It was evident, 
notwithstanding the extreme pecuniary 
distress of the government, that there 
was something designed in this dilatory 
conduct, which endangered the bravest 
army and all the conquests of the Re- 
pubHa The truth was, they had already 
conceived that jealousy of their victo- 
rious general, which subsequent events 
so fully justified, and apprehended less 
danger from a retreat before the Im- 
perial forces, than from a junction of 
their greatest armies under such an 
aspiring leader. 

20. Deprived of all prospect of that 
co-operation on which he had relied in 
crossing the Alps, Napoleon wisdy de- 
termined to for^o all thoughts of dic- 
tating peace under the walls of Vienna, 
and contented himself with making the 
most of his recent successes, by obtain- 
ing advantageous terms from the Aus- 
trian government. A few hours, accord- 
ingly, after receiving the despatch of the 
Directory, he addressed to the Archduke 
Charles one of those memorable letters, 
which, almost as much as his campaigns, 
exhibit his profound and impassioned 
mind : ** Qeneral-in-chief, — Brave sol- 

YOh, IV, 



diers make war, and desire peace. Has 
not this war already continued six years ? 
Have we not slain enough of our fellow- 
creatures, and inflicted a sufficiency of 
woes on suffering humanity? It de- 
mands repose on all sides. Europe, 
which took up arms against the French 
Republic, has laid them aside. Your 
nation alone remains, and yet blood is 
about to flow in as great profusion as 
ever. This sixth campaign has com- 
menced with sinister omens ; but what- 
ever may be its issue, we shall kill, on 
one side and the other, many thoussmd 
men, and, nevertheless, at last come to 
an accommodation, for everything has 
a termination, even the passions of ha-- 
tred. The Directory has already evinced 
to the Imperial government its anxious 
wish to put an end to hostilities ; the 
court of London alone broke off the 
negotiation. But you, general-in-chief, 
who, by your birth, approach so near 
the throne, and are above all the little 
passions which too often govern minis- 
ters and governments, are you resolved 
to deserve the title of benefactor of hu- 
manity, and of the real saviour of Ger- 
many ? Do not imagine, general, from 
this, that I conceive that you are not 
in a situation to save it by force of arms ; 
but even in such an event, Germany 
will not be the less ravaged. As for my- 
self, if the overture which I have the hon- 
our to make shall be the means of saving 
a single life, I shall be more proud of the 
civic crown, which I shall be conscious 
of having deserved, than of the melan- 
choly glory attending military success." 
The Archduke returned a polite and 
dignified answer, in these terms : " In 
the duty which is assigned to me there 
is no power either to scrutinise the 
causes, or terminate the duration of the 
war; and, as I am not invested with any 
powers in that respect, you will easily 
conceive that I can enter into no nego- 
tiation without express authority from 
the Imperial government." It is remark- 
able how much more Napoleon, a Re- 
publican general, here assumed the lan- 
guage and exercised the power of an in- 
dependent sovereign, than his illustrious 
opponent ; a signal proof how early he 
contemplated that supreme authority 
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which his extraordinary abilities so 
well qualified him to attain, and which 
he so soon after reached. The Arch' 
duke was strongly impressed with the 
military talents displayed by Napoleon 
in this brief but eventful campaign; he 
might have said, as did Pompey to Ser- 
torius, " I have learned more by de- 
feat from you than by victory over 
others."* 

21. To give weight to his negotia- 
tions, the French general pressed the 
Imperialists with all his might in their 
retreat. Early on the Ist April, Mas- 
sena came up with the Austrian rear- 
guard in advance of Freisach; they were 
instantly attacked, routed, and driven 
into the town pell-mell with the vic- 
tors. Next day Napoleon, continuing 
his march, found himself in presence of 
the Archduke in person, who had col- 
lected the greater part of his army, re- 
inforced by four divisions recentiy ar- 
rived from the Rhine, to defend the 
gorge of Neumarkt. This terrific defile, 
which even a traveller can hardly tra- 
verse without a feeling of awe, offered 
the strongest position to a retreating 
army; and its mouth, with all the vil- 
lages in the vicinity, was occupied in 
force by the Austrian grenadiers. The 
French general collected his forces ; 
Massena.was directed to assemble all 
his divisions on the left of the chaussde; 
the division of Guyeux was placed on 
the heights on the right, and that of 
Serrurier in reserve. At three in the 
afternoon the attack commenced at 
all points ; the soldiers of the Rhine 
challenged the veterans of the Italian 
army to equal the swiftness of their 
advance; and the rival corps, eagerly 
watching each other's steps, precipi- 
tated themselves with irresistible force 

* J'apprends plus contre vous par mes d^da- 

vantages, 
J'aie emport^s que les plus beaux sucote 

qu'ailleurs 
Ne m'ont encore appris par mes prosp^r- 

it^s. 
Je vols oe qu'il fiEiut fiaire, ik voir ceque vous 

feibes: 
Les sieges, les assauts, les savantes re- 

traites, 
Bien camper, biea choisir it chacun son 

emploi : 
Votre exemple est partout une ^tude poiur 

moi. 

OoBsnoLUC, Sertoriw, Act iiL scene I. 



upon the enemy. The Austrians, aftei5 
a short action, fell back in confusion ; 
and the Archduke took advantage of the 
approach of night to retire to Hunds- 
markt. In this afiair the Imperialists 
lost fifteen hundred men, although the 
division of Massena was alone seriously 
engaged. Napoleon instantly pu^ed on 
to Schufling, a miHtary post of great 
impoitance, as it was situated at tiie 
junction of the cross-road from the Ty- 
rol and the great chauss^e to Vienna, 
which was carried after a i*ude combat; 
and on the following day he despatched 
Guieux up the rugged defiles of the 
Mour in pursuit of the column of Sporck, 
which, after a sharp action with the 
French advanced guard, succeeded in 
joining the main army of the Imperialists 
by the route of liastadt. Two days after. 
Napoleon pushed on to Jndenbourg, 
where headquai'ters were established on 
the 6th Apidl, and then halted to col- 
lect his scattered forces, while the ad- 
vanced guard occupied the village of 
Leoben. The Archduke now resolved 
to leave the mountains, and concenix'ate 
all his divisions in tiie neighbourhood 
of Vienna^ where the whole resources 
of the monarchy were to be colleeted, 
and the last battle fought for the inde- 
pendence of Germany. 

22. This rapid advance excited the 
utmost consternation at the Austiian 
capital. In vain the Aulic Council strove 
to stem the torrent ; in vain the lower 
orders surrounded the public offices, 
and demanded with loud cries to be en- 
roiled for the defence of the country ; 
the government yielded to the alarm, 
terror in high places paralysed every 
heart The Danube was covered with 
boats conveying the archives and most 
precious articles beyond the reach of 
danger ; the young archduke and arch- 
duchess were sent to Himgary ; and with 
them was Masia Locisa, then hardly 
six years of age, who afterwai'ds became 
Empress of France. The old foi*tifica« 
tions of Vienna, which had withstood 
the arms of the Tui'ks, but had since 
fallen into decay, were hastily put into 
repur, and the militia directed to the 
intrenched camp of Marienhalf, to learn 
the art which might so soon be required 
for the defence of the capital 
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28l The Emperor, although endowed { 
with more than ordinary firmness of 
mind, at length yielded to the torrent 
On the 7th April, the Archduke's chief 
of the staff, BeU^arde, along with Gen- 
eral Meerfeld, presented himself at the 
outposts, and at Lbobbv a suspension 
of arms was agreed on for fire day& 
Ail the mountainous region, as &tr as 
the Simmering, was to be occupied by 
the French troops, as well as Gratz, the 
capital of S^rria. On the 9th, the ad- 
vanced posts established themselves on 
that lidge, the last of the Alps, biefore 
they sink into the Austrian plain, from 
whence, in a clear day, the steeples of 
the capital can be discerned; and on the 
same day headquarters were established 
at Leoben in order to conduct the nego- 
tiation. At the same time General Jou- 
bert arrived in the valley of the Drave, 
and Kerpen, by a di-cuitous route, joined 
the Archduke. The French army, which 
lately extendedover the whole Alps,from 
Brixen to Trieste, was concentrated in 
eai^nments in a small spacer ready to 
debouch, in case of need, into the plain 
of Vienna. 

24^. While these decisive events were 
occurring in the Alps of Cariathia, the 
prospects of the Fi'endi in the Tyrol, 
C^atia, and Friuli, were rapidly chang* 
ing for the worse. An insurrection 
had taken place among the Croatians. 
Fiume was wrested from the Repnbli- 
cans» and nothing but the suspension 
of arms prevented Trieste from fi«lUng 
into the hands of the in8uig4mt& Such 
was the panic they occasioned, that 
detached parties of the French fied as 
fan* as Grorisia, on the Isonzo. Mean- 
while Laudon, whose division was raised 
to twelve thousand by the in8un*ection 
in the Tyrol, deseoided the Adige, driv- 
ing the inconsiderable division of Ser- 
vier before him, who was soon com- 
pelled to take refuge within the walls 
of Verona. Thusi, at the moment that 
the French centre, far advanced in the 
mountains, was about to be exposed to 
the whole weight of the Austrian mo- 
narchy, its two wiugswere exposed, 
and an insurrection in progress which 
tfaresftened to cut off the remaining 
oommunications in its rear. The peril- 
ous sttuatioB of the French anny can- 



not be better represented than in the 
words of Napoleon in his despatch to 
the Directory, enclosing the prelimin- 
aries of Leoben. " The court had eva- 
cuated Vienna ; the Archduke and his 
army were falling back on that of the 
Rhine; the people of Hungary, and ef 
all the Hereditary States, were rising 
in mass, and at this moment the heads 
of their columns are on our flanks. 
The Rhine is not yet passed by om* 
soldiers; the moment it is, the Em- 
peror will put himself at the head of 
his armies, and although, if they stood 
their ground, I would, without doubt, 
have beaten them, yet they could stiH 
have fallen back on the armies of the 
Rhine and overwhelmed me. In such 
a case retreat would have been difficult, 
and the loss of the Army of Italy would 
have ditkwn after it that of the Republic. 
Impressed with these ideas, I had re- 
solved to levy a contribution in the sub- 
lurbs of Vienna, and attempt nothing 
tnore. I have not four thousand cav- 
alry, and, instead of the forty thousand 
infantry I was to have received, I have 
never got twenty. Had I insisted, in 
the commencement of the campaign, 
upon entering Turin, I would never 
have crossed Uie Po; had I agreed to 
the project of going to Rome, I would 
have lost the Milanese ; had I persisted 
in advancing to Vienna, I would pro- 
bably have ruined the Republia" 

25. When such were the views of the 
victorious and the dangers of the van- 
quished party, the negotiation oould 
not be long in coming to a conclusion. 
Napoleon, though not famished with 
any powers to that effect from the 
Directory, took upon himself to act in 
the conferences like an independent 
sovereign. The Austrians attached 
great importance to the etiquette of 
proceedings, and offered to recognise 
the French Republic if they were avow- 
ed the precedence; but Napoleon or- 
dered that article to be withdrawn. 
" Efface that»" said he; '' the Republic 
is like the sun, which shines with its 
own light ; so much the worse for the 
blind, who cannot see it or profit by 
it" *' In truth," he adds, " such acon- 
dition was worse than useless; because, 
if one day the Freneh people should 
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wish to create a monarchy, the Em- 
peror might object that he had recog- 
nised a Republic." A striking proof 
how early the thoughts of the young 
general had been ^xed upon the throne. 

26. As the French plenipotentiaries 
had not arrived, Napoleon, of his own 
authority, signed the treaty. Its prin- 
cipal articles were — 1. The cession of 
Flanders to the Republic, and the ex- 
tension of its frontier to the Rhine, on 
condition of a suitable indemnity being 
provided to the Emperor in some other 
quarter. 2. The cession of Savoy to 
the same power, and the extension of 
its territory to the summit of the Pied- 
montese Alps. 3. The establishment 
of the Cisedpine Republic, including 
Lombardy, with the states of Modena^ 
Cremona, and the Bergamasque. 4. The 
Oglio was fixed on as the boundary of the 
Austrian possessions in Italy. 5. The 
Emperor was to receive, in return for 
so many sacrifices, the tchoU eontinentcU 
states of Venice, including lUyria, Istria, 
Friuli, and Upper Italy, as far as the 
Oglio. 6. Venice was to obtain, in 
return for the loss of its continental 
possessions, Romagna, Ferrara, and 
Bologna, which the French had wrested 
from ihe Pope. 7. The important for- 
tresses of Mantua, Peschiera, Porto- 
Legnago, and Palma-Nuova, were to 
be restored to the Emperor, on the 
conclusion of a general peace, with the 
city and castles of Verona. 

27. With truth does Napoleon con- 
fess, that these arrangements were made 
« in hatred of Venice."* Thus did that 
daring leader, and the Austrian govern- 
ment, take upon themselves, without 
any declaration of wai*, or any actual 
hostilities with the Venetian govern- 
ment, to partition out the territories of 
that neul^ republic, for no other rea- 
son than because they lay conveniently 
for one of the contracting powers, and 
afforded a plausible pretext for an enor- 
mous acquisition of territory by the 
other. The page of history, stained as 
it is with acts of oppression and vio- 
lence, has nothing more iniquitous to 
present. It is darker in atrocity than 
the partition of Poland, and has only 
excited less indignation in subsequent 

* Napoleon, iv. 197. 



years, because it was not wound up 
with the interest of the democratic 
party, ever foremost in giving celebrity 
to any transaction, and was attended 
with no heroism or dignity in the van- 
quished. It reveals the melancholy 
truth, that small states have never so 
much reason to tremble for their inde- 
pendence, as when largie ones in their 
neighbourhood are arranging the terms 
of peace; nor is it easy to say whether 
the injustice of the proceeding is most 
apparent on the first statement of the 
spoliation, or on a review of the pre- 
vious transactions which are referred 
to in its defence. 

28. Venice, the Queen of the Adri- 
atic, seated on her throne of waters, 
had long sought to veil the weakened 
strength and diminished courage of 
age under a cautious and reserved neu- 
trality. The oldest state in existence, 
having survived for nearly fourteen 
centuries, she had felt the weakness 
and timidity of declining years, before 
any serious reverse had been sustained 
in her fortunes, and was incapable of 
resisting the slightest attack, while as 
yet her external aspect exhibited no 
symptoms of decay. The traveller, as 
he sailed amid the palaces, whibh still 
rose in undecaying beauty from the 
waters* of the Adriatic, no longer won- 
dered at the astonishment with which 
the stem Crusaders of the north gazed 
at her marble piles, and felt a rapture 
like that of the Roman Emperor, when 
he approached where '* Venice sat in 
state, throned on her himdi'ed isles;" 
but in the weak and pusillanimous crowd 
which he beheld on all sides, he looked 
in vain for the descendants of those brave 
men who leaped from their galleys on 
the towers of Constantinople, and stood 
forth as the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Ottoman power; and still 
less, amidst the misery and dejection 
with which he was surroimded, could 
he go back in imagination to those days 
of Uberty and valour — 

"when Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all Festivity; 

The Revel of the Earth, the Mask of Italy." 

29. In truth, Venice exhibits one of 
the most ciu'ious and instructive in- 
stances which is to be found in modem 
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hiBtory, of the decline of a state with- 
out any rude external shock, from the 
mere force of internal corruption, and 
the long'continued direction of the pas- 
sions to selfish objects. The league of 
Cambray, indeed, had shaken its power ; 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
had dried up part of its resources, and 
the augmentation of the strength of the 
Transalpine monarchies had diminished 
its relative importance. Tet were its 
wealth and population such as to entitle 
it to a respectable rank among the Eu- 
ropean states; and, if directed by energy 
and coui*age, they might have given it 
a preponderating weight on the issue of 
tlus campaign. But centuries of peace 
had dissolved the courage of the higher 
orders ; ages of corruption had extin- 
guished the patriotism of the people ; 
and the continued pursuit of selfish 
gratification had rendered all classes 
incapable of the sacrifices which exer- 
tion for their country required. The 
arsenals were empty ; the fortifications 
decayed; the fleet, wliich once iniled the 
Adriatic, was rotting in the Lagunse ; 
and the army, which formerly faced the 
banded strength of Europe in the league 
of Cambray, waa drawn entirely from 
the semi-barbarous provinces on the 
Turkish frontier. With such a, popu- 
lation, nothing grand or generous could 
be attempted ; but it was hardly to be 
expected that the country of Dandolo 
and Carmagnola should have yielded 
without a struggle, and the eldest bom 
of the European commonwealths have 
sunk impitied into the grave of nations. 
30. Notwithstanding these disadvan- 
tages, however, the very peculiar situa- 
tion of Venice gave it extraordinary 
facilities for maintaining a defence, and, 
in fact, rendered it, with the maritime 
aid of England, altogether impregnable. 
It is situated upon a cluster of islands, 
surrounded by the Lagunse, a series of 
shallow salt-water lakes, in general not 
more than three or four feet deep, and 
separated from the Adriatic by a great 
sand-bank called the Lido, all the en- 
trances to which were strongly fortified. 
The most considerable of uiese, Mal- 
mocco and Chiusa, the scene of such 
desperate contests between the Genoese 
and Venetians in the sixteenth centuiyi 



are guarded by strong fortresses, which 
could onlj' be reduced by a power hav- 
ing the command of the sea. On the 
land side, Venice is unassailable, unless 
by a power which, by long-continued 
efforts, has succeeded in raising up a 
body of boatmen capable of contending 
with the celebrated gondoliers of the 
Adriatic Queen for the mastery of the 
green waves of the Lagunse. But this 
is a very difficult matter, for long prac- 
tice has given these boatmen extraor- 
dinary skill in the management of their 
narrow vessels ; and the intricacies of 
the navigation by which the capital is to 
be reached from the mainland, abound- 
ing with shoals and sand-banks, which 
can be avoided only by devious and cir- 
cuitous channels, render the approach 
almost impossible to all but those inti- 
mately acquainted with the navigation. 
The distance of the capital from the 
nearest point of the shore being above 
five miles, renders any attempt at bom- 
bardment utterly hopeless. 

31. When the impatient traveller 
emerges from the green motmds of the 
foi'tifications of Mestri or Fusina, the 
nearest harbours of the Continent, on 
which he embarks for the Venetian ca- 
pital, and first finds himself on the broad 
wave of the Lagunse, he perceives its 
domes and steeples rising, like specks 
above the water, at the extremity of 
the horizon, from the bosom of the 
waves. As he approaches nearer, wind- 
ing through the channels of the Lagunse 
clogged with green sea-weed, the lower 
buildings of the capital gradually be- 
come visible; islands stretching out 
on either side, surmounted by domes, 
churches, and lofty buildings, give va- 
riety to the uniform surface of the water, 
and numerous pleasure-boats, seen in 
all directions, indicate the approach to 
the metropolis. The canals by which 
tile city is at first entered, are bordered 
by mean brick edifices, which but ill 
correspond with its imposing aspect 
when seen from a distance. But this un- 
favourable impression is soon removed 
when the traveller reaches the Great 
Canal, which winds in a serpentine form 
through the heart of the city, lined on 
either side by stately palaces of marble, 
adorned with the richest facades, in the 
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Palladian style. Independent of the 
hiatorical aseocistions with which it is 
connected, Venice is, from the peculi- 
arity of its situation, and the exquisite 
beauty of its architectural decorations, 
the most interesting city in Europe. 
The Pl^ce of St Mark, adorned by the 
genius of Palladio and Sto-Suvino, with 
its eastern end filled by the barbaric 
magnificence of the Church of St Mark, 
presents tiio most beautiful square that 
is anywhere to be met with ; while the 
adjoining harbour, the broad expanse 
of which is reached through the piUared 
avenue of the Piazetta, exhibits a scene 
probably unique in the world. The 
singular assemblage of ships and gal- 
leys, often of the most grotesque con- 
stiuction, from every part of the Mediter- 
ranean ; the concourse of Turks, Greeks, 
and Asiatics on the quay; the glittering 
aspect of 'the barques and gondolas 
which in every direction traverae the 
harbour, mark the approach to the 
Eastern world ; but the noble domes of 
St Georgio Maggiore, the Reddentore, 
and the Madonna della Salute, bespeak 
the taste of Italy, and the predominance 
of the Christian faith. Altogether, 
Venice produces an impression never 
to be effitced from the mind of the tra- 
veller, the recollection of which recurs 
to the latest period of hfe with its bright 
skies, glasay waves, and glowing sun- 
seta, like the visions of bliss seen in 
earlier and enthusiastic days. 

32. The proximity of the Venetian 
continental provinces to those whidi 
had recently been revolutionised by the 
Republioan arms, and the sojourning 
of the French ai*mles among the ardent 
youth of its principal cities, naturally 
and inevitably led to the rapid propa- 
gation of democratic principles among 
their inhabitants. This took place more 
particularly after the victories of Rivoli 
and the fall of Mantua had dispelled all 
dread of the return of the Austrian 
forces. Everywhere revolutionaiy clubs 
and committees were formed in the 
towns, who corresponded with the Re- 
publican authorities at Milan, and openly 
expressed a wish to throw off the yoke 
of the Venetian oligarchy. During the 
whole winter of 1796, the democratic 
party, in all the continental states of 



Venice, was in a state of unceasing a|^- 
tation ; and although Napoleon was vuc 
from desirous of involving his rear in 
hostilities, when actively engaged in 
the defiles of the Noric Alps, yet he 
felt anxious to establish a party able to 
counteiuct the efforts of tiie Venetian 
government, which already began to 
take umbrage at the menacing language 
and avowed sedition of their disaffected 
subjects. For this purpose, he secretly 
enjoined Captain I^andi'ieux, chief of 
the staff to the cavalry, to correspond 
with the malcontents, and give unity 
and effect to their operations; while, to 
preserve the appeai*ance of neutrality, 
he gave orders to General Kilmaine to 
direct all the officers and soldiers under 
his command to give neither counsel 
nor assistance to the disaffected. 

33. Landrieux undertook a double 
part : while, on the one hand, in obe- 
dience to Napoleon's commands, and in 
conjunction with the ardent democrats 
of the Italian towns, he excited the 
people to revolt, and oi^ganised the 
means of their resistance ; on the other, 
he entered into a secret correspondence 
with the Venetian government, and des- 
patched his agent, Stephani, to Otto- 
lini, the chief magistrate of Bergamo, 
to detail iAie nature and extent of the 
conspiracy which was on foot, and in- 
form him that it aimed to separate en- 
tirely its continental possessions from 
the Venetian republic. By this double 
perfidy did this hypocritical chief of 
the staff render inevitable a rupture be- 
tween France and Venice ;* for while, 
on the one hand, he excited the demo- 
cratic party against the govemmenty on 
the other, he gave the government too 
good reasons to adopt measures of coer- 
cion against the democratic pait^y and 
their French allies. The revolt came 
on, however, sooner than was either in- 
tended or desirable. It is an easv mat- 
ter to excite the passions of democracy ; 
but it is rarely that the leadei*s who fan 
the flame can allay it at the point which 

♦ "Landrieux," said Napoleon, in his-ee- 
cret despatch to the Directory, "iustusated 
the revolt in Beiigamo and Brescia, ana was 
paid for it ; at the same time he revealed the 
plot to the Venetian government, and was 
paid for that also bv them."— C:^9TeQ>. OovJUi. 
iv. 287. 
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ihej desire. The vehement language 
and enthusiaatic conduct of the French 
soldiers, joined to ihe secret machina- 
tions .of their chief, brought on an ex- 
ploeionin the Venetian terriioriessooner 
than was expedient for the interests 
either of the general or of the army. 

34. Napoleon's constant object was, 
hj the terror of an insurrection in their 
continental possessions, to induce the 
government to unite cordially in aleague 
with France, and make the desired con- 
cessions to the popular pai*ty ; but hav- 
ing failed in his endeavoiuSrhe marched 
for the Tagliamento, leaving insurrec- 
tion ready to break out in all the pro- 
vinces in his rear. On the moniing of 
jbhe 12th March, the xevolt began at 
Bexgamo, in consequence of the arrest 
of the leftders of the insurrection ; the 
insurgents declared openly that they 
were supported by the French, despatch- 
ed couriers to Milan and the {nincipal 
towns of Lombardy to obtain succour, 
^d besought' the Republican com- 
mander of the castle to support -them 
with his forces. But he declined to in- 
terfere ostensibly in their behalf, though 
he countenanced their projec^d union 
with the Cisalpine Republic. A provi- 
sionalgoyemment was soonestablished, 
which instantly announced to the newly- 
born' Cispadane Republic that Beigamo 
had recovered its liberty, and their de- 
sire to be united >with that state ; apd 
concluded with these words : " Let us 
live, let us -fight, and, if necessaxy, die 
togeither; thus should all free people do : 
let us then for ever remain united ; you, 
the French, and ourselves." The e^- 
ample speedily spr«»d to other towns. 
Brescia, under the instigation of Land- 
rieux, openly threw off its allegiance, 
and disai*med the Venetian troops in 
presence of the French soldiers, who 
neltlier checked nor supported the in- 
surrection. At Crema, ike insui^ents 
were introduced into the gates by a 
body of French cavalry, and, having 
speedUy overtuiiied ihe Venetian autho- 
rities, proclaimed their imion with the 
Cispadane Republic. 

25. These alarming revests excited 
.the utmost consternation at Venice; 
Mid the Senate, not daring to act openly 
against insurgents who declared them- 



selves supported by the Republican 
commanders, wrote to the Directory, 
and despatched Pesaro to the headquar- 
ters of Napoleon, to complain of the 
countenance given by his troops to the 
revolt of their subjects. The Venetian 
deputies came up with the French gen- 
eral at Gorizia ; he feigned surprise at 
the intelligence, but endeavoured to 
take advantage of the terror of the re- 
public to induce them to submit to in- 
creased exactions. They represented 
that the French armies had occupied 
the principal forti'esses and castles of 
the republic, and that^ having thus ob- 
tained the vantage-ground, Uiey were 
bound either to te^e some steps to show 
that they disapproved of ti^e revolt^ 
which was organised in their name, or 
to cede these places to the republic, 
and permit them to exert their own 
strength in restoring order in their do- 
minions. Napoleon positively declined 
to do either of these things, but con- 
stantly urged the deputies to throw 
themselves into the arms of France. 
" That 1 should arm against our friends, 
against those who have received U9 
kindly, said wish to defend us, in favour 
of our enemies, of those who hate and 
seek to ruin us, is impossible. Never 
will I turn my ai^ms against the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution ; to them I owe 
in part all my suc-cess. But I offer you, 
in perfect sincerity, my friendship and 
my counsels; unite yourselves cordially 
to France ; make the requisite changes 
in your constitution ; and, without em- 
ploying force with the Italian people, I 
will induce them to yield to order and 
peace." They passed from that to the 
contributions for the use of the army. 
Hitherto Venice had furnished suppUes 
to .l^he French army, as she had previ- 
ously done to the Imperial The Ve- 
netian deputies insisted that Napoleon, 
having now entered the Hereditary 
States, should cease to be any longer 
a burden on their resources. This was 
far from being the French general's in- 
tention ; for he was desirous of levying 
no requisitions on the Austrian terri- 
tories, for fear of rousing a national war 
among the inhabitants. The commis- 
saries, whom the Venetian government 
hpd secretly commissioned to furnish 
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supplies to the French atmy, had ceased 
their contrihutions, and they had in 
consequence commenced requisitions in 
the Venetian territories. " That is a 
bad mode of proceeding," said Napo- 
leon ; *^ it vexes the inhabitants, and 
opens the door to innumerable abuses. 
Give me a m\Ul<m Ormonth as long as 
the campaign lasts ; the Republic will 
account to you for it, and you will re- 
ceive more than a million's worth in the 
cessation of pillage. You have nourish- 
ed my enemies, you must do the same 
to me." The envoys answered that 
their treasury was exhausted. " If you 
have no money," said he, " take it from 
the Duke of Modena, or levy it on the 
property of the Russians, Ailstrians, and 
English, which is lying in your depdts. 
But beware of proceeding to hostilities. 
If, while I am engaged in a distant cam- 
paign, you light the flames of war in my 
rear, you have sealed your own ruin. 
That which might have been overlooked 
when I was in Italy becomes an unpar- 
donable offence when I am in Germany."^' 
Such was the violence with which this 
haughty conquei*or treated a nation 
which was not only neutral, but had for 
nine months furnished gratuitously all 
the supplies for his army ; and such the 
degradation which this ancient republic 
had prepared for itself, by the timid 
policy which hoped to avert danger by 
declining to face it. 

36. The Venetian government at 
length saw that they could no longer 
delay taking a decided part. A formid- 
able insurrection, organised in the name 
and under the sanction of the Republi- 
can authorities, was rapidly spreading 
in their continental possessions, great 
part of which had already joined the 
Cisalpine Republic ; and the geueral-in- 
chief, instead of taking any steps to 
quench the flame, had only demanded 
fresh conti*ibutions from a state already 
exhausted by his exactions. They re- 
solved, therefore, by a large majority, 
to act vigorously against the insurgents, 
but without venturing to engage in hos- 
tilities with the French forces — an ill- 
judged step, the result of timidity and 
irresolution, which exposed them to all 
the perils of war without any of its 
favourable chaiices ; which irritated 



without endangering the enemy, and 
allowed the French general to select his 
own time for wi'eaki&g Upon the state, 
alone and unbefriended, the whole 
weight of Republican vengeance. 

37. The retreat of the French from 
the valley of the Adige, and the irrup- 
tion of the Croatians intoFriuli, encour- 
aged the Venetian government to com- 
mence hostilities against their refractory 
subjects. But before that took place, 
tumults and bloodshed had arisen spon- 
taneously, and about the same time, in 
many different parts of the territory, 
in consequence of the furious passions 
which were roused by the collision be- 
tween the aristocracy on the one hand, 
and the populace on the other. Matters 
were also precipitated by an unworthy 
fraud, perpetrated by the Republican 
agents at Milan. This was the prepar- 
ation and publishing of an address, 
purporting to be from Battaglia, gover- 
nor of Verona, calling upon the citizens 
faithful to Venice to rise in arms, to 
murder the insurgents, &nd chase the 
French soldiers from the Venetiian ter^ 
ritory. This fabrication, which was 
written at Milan by a person in the 
French interest, of the name of Salva- 
dor, was extensively diffused by Lan- 
drieux, the secret agent of the French 
general; and though it bore such ab- 
surdity onitsfaceasmighthave detected 
the forgery, yet, in the agitated state 
of the country, a spark was sufficient 
to Are the train ; and hostilities, from 
the excited condition of men's minds, 
would, in all probability, have been com- 
menced, even without this unworthy 
device. The mountaineers and the in- 
habitants of the Alpine valleys flew to 
arms ; large bodies of the peasantry 
collected together; and everything was 
prepared for the irruption of a consider- 
able force into the plains of Brescia. 

38. The democrats in Brescia, insti- 
gated by French agents, resolved in- 
stantly to commence hostilities. A 
body of twelve hundi*ed men issued 
from their gates, accompanied by four 
pieces of cannon, served by French 
gunners, to attack Salo, a fortified town, 
occupied by Venetians, on the western 
bank of the lake of Oarda. The expe- 
dition reached the town, and was about 
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to take possession of it, when they were 
suddenly attacked and routed by a body 
of mountaineers, who made piisoners 
two hundred Poles of the legion of Dom- 
browski, and so completely surprised 
the French that they narrowly escaped 
the same fate. This success contributed 
immensely to excite the movements ; 
large bodies of peasants issued from the 
yalleysy and speedily ten thousand arm- 
ed men appeared before the gates of 
Brescia. The inhabitants, however, 
prepared for their defence, and soon a 
severe cannonade commenced on both 
sides. General Kilmaine, upon this, 
collected a body of fifteen hundred men, 
chiefly Poles, under General Lahoz, 
attacked and defeated the mountaineers, 
and drove them back to their moun- 
tains; they were soon after followed 
by the French flotilla and land forces, 
and Salo was taken and sacked. 

39. The intelligence of these events 
excited the utmost indignation at Ve- 
nice. The part taken by the French 
troops in supporting the revolt could no 
longer be concealed; and the advance 
of Laudon, at the same time, in the 
Tyrol, produced such apparently well- 
founded hopes of the approaching over- 
throw of the Republicans, that nothing 
but the vicinity of Victor's cori» pre- 
vented the Senate from openly declar- 
ing against the French. The Austrian 
general spread, in the vicinity of Verona, 
the most extravagant reports, that he 
was advancing at the head of sixty 
thousand men, that Napoleon had been 
defeated in the Noric Alps, and that 
the junctions of the corps in his rear 
would speedily compel him to surren- 
der. These statements excited the 
most vehement agitation at Verona, 
where the patrician party, from their 
proximity to the revolutionary cities, 
were in imminent danger, and a popiilar 
insurrection might be hourly expected. 
The government, however, deeming it 
too hazardous to come to an open rup- 
ture with the French, continued their 
temporising policy; they even agreed 
to give the million a month which the 
Republican general demanded, and con- 
tented themselves with redoubling the 
vigilance of the police, and arresting 
such of their own subjects as were sus- 



pected of seditious pliactices. Mean- 
while Napoleon, having received intel- 
ligence of the steps which the Venetian 
government had adopted to crush the 
insurrection in their dominions, and the 
check which the Republican troops^ in 
aiding them, had received at Salo, affect- 
edthe most violent indignation. Having 
already concluded the armistice at Leo- 
ben, and agreed to abandon the whole 
continental possessions of Venice to Aus- 
tria, he foresaw in Uiese events the means 
of satisfying the avidity of the Imperial- 
ists, and procuring advantageous terms 
for the Republic, at the expense of the 
helpless state of Venice. He therefore 
sent his aide-de-camp, Jimot, with a 
menacing letter to the Senate, in which 
he threatened them with the whole 
weight of the Republican vengeance, 
if they did not instantly liberate the 
Pc^h and French prisoners, surrender 
to him the authors of the hostilities, 
and disband all their armaments. Jimot 
was received by the Senate, to whom 
he read the imperious letter of Napo- 
leon; but they prevaUed on him to 
suspend his threats, and despatched 
two senators to the Republican head- 
quarters, to endeavour to bring mat- 
ters to an accommodation. 

40. But the veiy day after the depu- 
ties set out from Venice for Leoben, an 
explosion took place on the Adige, 
which gave the French general too fair 
a pretext to break off the negotiation. 
The levy en mcuse of the peasants, to 
the number of twenty thousand^ had 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
rona ; three thousand Venetian troops 
had been sent into that town by the 
Senate, and the near approach of the 
Austrians from the Tyrol promised 
effectual support. The tocsin soimded ; 
the people flew to arms, and put to death 
in cold blood four hundred wounded 
French in the hospitals. Indignant at 
these atrocious cruelties, General Bal- 
land, who commanded the French gar- 
rison in the forts, fired on the city with 
red-hot balls. Conflagrations soon broke 
out in several quarters, and although 
various attempts at accommodation were 
made, they were all rendered abortive 
by the furious passions of the multitude. 
The cannonade continued on both sides, 
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the forts were doaely uiTeeted, the ciiy 
in many pai'ts was in flames, the French 
akeadji began to feel the pressure of 
hunger, andtiie garrison of Fort Chiusa, 
which capitulated from want of piTovi- 
sions, was inhumanly put to death, to re- 
venge the ravages of the bombardment 
^1. But the hour of retribution was 
at hand ; and a terrible reverse awaited 
the sanguinary excesses of the Venetian 
insuiTCction. The day after hostilities 
commenced, the intelligence of the ar> 
mistice was received, and -Uie.Aufltrian 
troops retired into the Tyrol.; two days 
after, the columns of General Chabran 
appeared round the town, and invested 
its walls ; while, to complete their mis- 
fortunes, on the 23d the accounts of the 
signatujre of.the.preliminariesof Leoben 
arrived. The multitude immediately 
passed &om the highest exultation to 
the de^)es1S dejection; and they now 
sought only to deprecajbe the wrftth of 
the conqueror, to whom they, had given 
so much cause of hostility. Submission 
was immediately made; the authors of 
the cruelties were shot.; a geners^ dis- 
armingwas ciffeeted among the peasant- 
ry; and a coniafibution .<rf J, 100,000 
franca (^€.44,000) levied on .the city. 
The plains were speedily coyered wi& 
French troops. ; the united divisions of 
Victor and:Kilmaine occupied succes- 
sively Vicenaa and Padua, imd soon the 
French standards were discoveved from 
the steeples of Venice :on the vshores 
of the Xiagun®. These excesses were 
the work of popular passion, equally 
sanguinary and inconstant^ 'When not 
rightly directed, in all ages ;and tcoun- 
tries; but an event of 1^ : same kind 
stained the last days of 'the Venetian 
government itself. .A French vessel of 
four guns approached the entrance of 
the hairbour of Lido, in opposition to a 
rule of the Venetian Senate, to which 
all nations, not excepting the English 
themselves, were accustomed to yield 
obedience. A cannonade ensued be- 
tween the batteries on shore and the 
vessel, and the French ship having been 
captured by :the galleys on the station, 
the captain and four of the «rew were 
massacred, and eleven wounded. Im- 
mediately after, a decree of the Senate 
publicly applauded this cruel and un- 



necessary act Tb&Be sanguinary pi:o- 
ceedings sufficiently verify the old .ob- 
servation, thatpusillanimityandcrueky 
are allied to each other; and that none 
are so truly humane as the brave and 
the free. They do not in the slightest 
degree palliate the treachery of the 
Flinch, or the rapacity of the Imperi- 
alists, the former of whom had insti- 
gated the revolt of the Venetian demo- 
crats, and. signed the partition of Ve- 
nice b^ore either of these events took 
place;* but they go far to diminish the 
regret which otherwise would be felt at 
the success of unprincipled ambition, 
and the fall of the oldest republic of 
the Christian world. 

42. The Venetian senate, thunder- 
struck by the intelligence they had re- 
ceived, (fid their utmost to appease the 
wrath of the victors. Their situation 
had become to the last degree perilo^B, 
for they were precipitated into hostili- 
ties with the victorious Bepublic, at the 
very time when Austria, discomfited, 
was retiring from the ^tiife, and when 
their own dominions had become a prey 

* The massacre at .Veroiia took place on the 
17th April, that at lido on the 23d, while the 
preliminaries of Leobeu, which assigned the 
whole of the continental Venetian territorJteB 
to Austria, were agreed, to on the Qth, at Ju- 
denbourg, and the form.al treaty was drawn 
up on the 16th, in Garinihia, before even the 
first of these events had occurred, and signed 
on the 18th. I?apoleon h^ ^ven the ^^le^resib 
proof of his sense of the unjustifiable nature 
of this aggression, by having, iu his memoirs 
on this subject, entirely kept out of view tfu 
daUB, and made it appear as if his menacing 
letter by Jmiot to the Senate was the conse- 
quence of the massacre of April 17, at Ver- 
ona, when in fact it was dated the 9th April, 
at Judenboui^, at a time when, so far from 
tlie Venetian government having given any 
cause of complaint to the French, they had 
only suffered aggressions at their hanas, iu 
the assistance openly lent to the democratic 
rebels, and the attack by the Republican 
forces on Salo. Conflicts, indeed, liad taken 
place between the Venetian insurgents, stim- 
ulated by the French, and the aristocratic 
adherents ; but the gov^nment had com- 
mitted no act of hostility, the montlUy sup- 
plies were in course of regular payment, aod 
the French ambassador was still at Venice. 
—Napoleon^ iv. 142. By not attending mi- 
nutely to this matter, Sir W. Scott has totally 
misrepresented the transactions which led to 
the fiftll of Venice, and drawn them in far too 
favourable colours for ti^e hero whose life he 
has so ably delineated. — Soorr'a'JYapoi«on^ iiL 
315, 816. 
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to the moflt fioiioui discord. The de- 
mocratic party, following the French 
standards, had revolted at Vicensa, 
Treviso, Padoa^ and all the continental 
cities, while a vehement ftbction in "the 
capital itself was threatening to over* 
throw the constitution of the state. A 
deputation was sent to Qrats to endea- 
vour to pacify the conqueror, and an- 
other to Paris, with unple funds at the 
command c^ both, to corrupt the sources 
of influence at liiese places. They^snc- 
oeeded, bj the distribution of a very 
lai^ sum, in gaining over ^he Dii'ec- 
tory ;* but all their efforts witii Napo- 
leon were fruitless. His was not only 
a character totally inaccessible to that 
species of coirruption, but he was too 
deeply implicated in the partition of 
the Venetian territories, which he had 
just signed, to forego so fortunate a 
pretext for vindicating it as these ex- 
cesses had afforded. 

43. Venice had still at its command 
most formidable means of defence, if 
the spirit of the inhabitants had been 
equal to the emergency. They had 
within the city eight thousand seamen 
and fourteen thousand rsgular '^x>ops, 
thirty-seven galleys and one hundred 
and sixty gun-boats, carrying eight 
hundred cannon, for the defence of the 
Lagunse ; and all the approaches to tiie 
capital were commanded by powerful 
batteries. Provisions existed for ei^t 
monlhs, fresh water for two ; Ihe near- 
est islands were beyond the reach of 
cannon-shot from the shore, and, with 
the assistance of the fleets of England, 
they might have bid defiance to all -the 
armies of France. The circumstances 
of tile republic were not nearly so des- 
perate acrthey had been in former times, 
when they extricated themselves with 
glory from their difficulties ; when the 
league of Cambray had wrested from 
them all their territorial possessions, 
or when the Genoese fleet had seized 
the gates of the Lagunse and blockaded 
their fleet at Malmocco. But the men 
were no longer thf same. The poison of 
democracy had extinguished every feel- 

* Two hundred thousand crowns, as a pri- 
Tate bribe, were placed at the dimosal of Bar- 
ntt. — Hardenbebo, t. 19 ; and Napoleon in 
O-Mbasa, 271. 



ing of patriotism in the middle, the 
enjoyments of luxury, every desire for 
independence among the senatorial 
classes ; ages of prosperity had cwrupt- 
ed the sources of virtue, and the insane 
passion for equality vainly rose Uke a 
passing meteor 1» illuminate the ruins 
of a fi^Qing state. 

44. On the 8d Hay, Napoleon pub- 
lished -from Palma Nuova his declara- 
tion of war against Venice, fie there 
complained that the Senate had taken 
advantage of the holy week to organise 
a furious war against France ; that vast 
bodies of peasantry were armed and 
disciplined by troops -sent out of the 
capital ; tibat a crusade against the 
French was preached in all the churches ; 
their detached bodies murdered, and 
the sick in the hospitals massacred ; the 
crew of a French galley slain tmder'the 
eyes of the Senate, -and the authors -of 
the tragedy -pubUoly rewarded for tiie 
atrocious act To this manifesto the 
Venetians replied, that the massacres 
complained of were not the wotk of 
government, but of individuals whom 
they could not control ; that the popu- 
lar passions had been excited by the 
ungovernable insolence of the Republi- 
can soldiery, and of the democratic 
party whom they had roused to open 
rebellion ; that the first acts of aggi-es- 
sion were committed by the FVench 
commanders, by publicly aasidting the 
rebels in various encounters with the 
Venetian foi'ces, long before the mas- 
saci^ss complained of were committed ; 
and that the only fault of which they 
were really guilty, consisted in their 
not having earlier divined the ambi- 
tious designs of the French general, 
and joined all their forces to the Aus- 
trian armies, when combating for a 
cause which must sooner or later be 
that of eveiy independent state. 

45. The fVench general was not long 
in following up his menaces, and pre- 
paring the execution of that unjustifi- 
able partition which had been decided 
upon between him and the Imperial 
cabinet. The Bepublican troops, in 
pursuance of the treaty of Leoben, ra- 
pidly evacuated Carinthia, and, return- 
ing by forced marches on their steps, 
soon appeared on the confines of the 
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Lagimse, within sight of the toWer of 
St Mark* As they advanced the re- 
public became a prey to the passions, 
and torn by the factions, which are the 
general forerunners of national ruin» 
At the news of the proclamation of war, 
all the 'towns of the continental posses^ 
sions of Venice I'evolted against the 
capital. Every city proclaimed its in- 
dependence, and appointed a provisional 
government; Bei^mo, Brescia, Padua, 
Yicenza, Bassano, Udina, constituted so 
many separate republics, who organised 
themselves after the great French model, 
suppressed the convents, and confiscat- 
ed their property, abolished all feudal 
rights, established national guaixls, and 
hoisted the tricolor flag. 

46. Meanwhile Venice, itself a prey 
to the most vehement faction, was in 
a cruel state of perplexity. The sena- 
tors met at the Doge's palace, and en- 
deavoured, by untimely concessions, to 
satisfy the demands and revive the pa- 
triotism of the popular party — a vain 
expedient) founded upon utter igno- 
rance of democratic ambition, which 
concessions dictated by fear can never 
satisfy, but which, in such a successful 
course, rushes forward, like an indivi- 
dual plunged in the career of passion, 
upon its own destruction. The patri- 
cians found themselves deprived of all 
the resources of government; a furious 
rabble filled the streets, demanding 
with loud cries the abdication of the 
senate, the immediate admission of the 
French troops, and the establishment 
of a government formed on a highly 
democratic basis ; a revolutionary com- 
mittee, formed of the most active of the 
middle orders, was in open communi- 
cation with the French army, and rose 
in audacity with every concession from 
the government ; the sailors of the fleet 
had manifested symptoms of insubor- 
dination ; and the fidelity of the Sdav- 
onians, who constituted the strength 
of the garrison, could not, it was ascer- 
tained, be relied on. These elements 
of imarchy, sufficient to have shaken 
the courage of the Roman senate, were 
too powerful for the weak and vacil- 
lating councils of the Venetian oli- 
garchy. Yielding to the tempest which 
they could not withstand, they assem- 



bled in mournful sileiice on the 12th 
May, and, after passing under review 
the exhausted resources and distracted 
state of the republic, voted, amidst the 
tears of all friends to their country, by- 
a majority of five hundred and twelve 
to fourteen voices, the abdication of 
their authority. Shouts from the giddy 
multitude rent the sky ; the tree of 
liberty was hoisted on the Place of St 
Mark ; the democrats entered, amidst 
bloodshed and plunder, upon the ex- 
ercise of their new-bom sovereignty; 
and the revolutionary party fondly ima- 
gined that they were launched upon 
a boundless career of glory. But the 
real patriots, the men of sense and 
firmness, lamented the decision of the 
senate, and, retiring in silence to their 
homes, exclaimed with tears, ** Venice 
is no more ; St Mark has fallen !" 

47. While the revolutionists were thus 
bartering their country for the vain 
chimera of democratic equality, and 
the unwoi*thy descendants of Dandolo 
and Morosini were surrendering with> 
out a stiiiggle the glories and the inde- 
pendence of a thousand years, more 
generous sentiments burst forth among 
the labouring classes, often the last de- 
positaries, in a corrupted age, of public 
virtue. Ko sooner was the mournful 
act commimicated to the people than 
they flocked together from all quarters, 
and with loud cries demanded the res- 
toration of the standard of St Mark, 
and arms to combat for the indepen- 
dence of their country. Several bloody 
contests ensued between them and the 
revolutionary party ; but the populace, 
however ardent, cannot maintain a con- 
test for any length of time when desti- 
tute of leaders. The cannon of the re- 
publicans dispersed the fi-antic assem- 
blages ; and, amidst the shouts of the 
insane revolutionists, the French troops 
were conducted by Venetian boats to 
the Place of St Mark, where a foreign 
standard had not been seen for fifteen 
hundred years, but where the colours 
of independence were never again des- 
tined to wave. 

48. The French troops were not long 
of securing to themselves the spoils of 
their revolutionary allies. The Golden 
Book, the record of the senators of Vo- 
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nice, was burned at the foot of the tree of 
liberty ; and while the democrats were 
exulting over the destruction of this 
emblem of their ancient subjection, 
their allies were depriving them of all 
the means of future independenca The 
treasures of the republic were instantly 
seized by the French generals ; but in- 
stead of the vast sums which they ex- 
pected, 1,800,000 francs, belonging to 
the Duke of Modena, were all ^bat fell 
into their hands. All that remained 
in the celebrated harbour of St Mark's 
was made prize of : but such was its 
dilapidated condition that they with 
difficulty fitted out two sixty-four gun- 
ships, and a few frigates, out of the ar- 
senal of the Queen of the Adriatic. 
The remainder of the fleet, consisting 
of five sail of the line, six frigates, and 
eleven galleys, was not in a conc^tion 
to keep the sea ; and Admiral Bru^ys 
received orders from the Directory to 
set sail to secure the fruit of the repub- 
lican fraternisation. In the middle of 
July he arrived at Venice, where his 
fleet was paid, equipped, and fed at the 
expense of the infant republic — a bm*- 
den which began to open the eyes of 
the revolutionary party, when too late, 
to the consequences of their conduct. 
The bitter fruits of republican alliance 
were still more poignantly felt when 
the conditions of the treaty of Milan, 
signed by Napoleon, with the new gov- 
ernment of Venice, became known, 
which stipulated the abolition of the 
aristoci'acy ; the formation of a popular 
government ; the introduction of a di- 
vision of French troops into the capi- 
tal ; a contribution of three millions in 
money, three millions' worth of naval 
stores, and the surrender of three ships 
of the line and two frigates, with many 
illustrious works of art. Among the rest, 
the famous horses brought in the car of 
victory from Corinth to Rome, thence 
to Constantinople, and thence to Ve- 

* The seizure of these horses was an act of 
pure robbery. The Venetians, in the secret 
articles, agreed to surrender " twenty pic- 
tures and nve hundred manuscripts," but no 
statues. Nevertheless, the Frencn carried off 
the horses from the Place of St Mark, and 
put them on the triumphal arch in the Tuile- 
ries. In like manner, the secret articles 
only bound the Venetians to fUmish three 
mmions' worth of naval stores ; but Napoleon 



nice, were carried off in triumph by 
the conquering Republic.* 

49. While these memorable events 
were going forward on the southern 
side of the Alps, the war languished on 
the frt>ntier of the Rhine. Latour com- 
manded the Imperial army on the Up- 
per Rhine ; his troops, after the depar- 
ture of the veteran bands under the 
Archduke, did not exceed thirty-four 
thousand infantry and six thousand 
horse ; while those under the orders of 
Wemeck, on the Lower Rhine, were 
about thirty thousand, and twenty 
thousand were shut up within the for- 
tresses on that stream. The French 
forces were much more numerous : the 
army of the Rhine and Moselle, under 
Moreau, being sixty thousand strong ; 
while that of the Sambre and Meuse, 
cantoned between Diisseldorf and Cob- 
lentz, amounted to nearly seventy thou- 
sand. The latter was under the com- 
mand of Hoche, whose vigour and abili- 
ties gave every promise of success in 
the ensuing campaign ; while the pos- 
session of the tites-de-pont at Diisseldorf 
and Keuwied afforded a facility for 
commencing operations, which the army 
on the upper branch of the river did 
not possess since the loss of Kehl and 
the tSte-de-pont at Htmingen. The ra- 
pidity and energy with which Kapoleon 
commenced opei'ations on the bsinks of 
the TagUamento before the middle of 
March, inflamed the rivalry of Ihe gen- 
erals on the Rhine ; while the interests 
of the Republic imperiously required 
that the campaign should simultane- 
ously be commenced in both quarters, 
in order that the army most advanced 
should not find itself engaged alone with 
the strength of the Austrian monarchy. 
Nevertheless, such was the exhausted 
state of the treasury, from the total 
ruin of the paper system, and the dila- 
pidation of the public revenues during 
the convulsions of the Revolution, that 

ordered the French admiral Bru^ys, who was 
sent to superintend the spoliation, to carry 
off the tehole gtoru to Toulon ; and the Direc- 
tory wrote to Berthier in these terms : " Let 
all the artillery, all the magazines of war and 
of provisions, louud at Venke, be transported 
to Corfu, Ancona, and Ferrara, so that you 
may leave Venice vnthoyt a iinffU piece of eafi- 
no»."— iStoret Corrup, ^ Napdecn, iii. 170, and 
iv. 427. 
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the Directory was- unable to fumifih 
Moreau with the equipage neoeesary 
for crossing the Khine; and he was 
obliged to go in pei-son to Paris, in 
the beginning of April, and pledge 
his private fortune tu procure that ne- 
cessary part of his equipments. At 
length, IJie obstacles having been over- 
eome, he returned to the Rhine, and 
ocnnpleted his preparations for crossing 
that river. 

50. The point selected for this im- 
portant enterprise was Diersheim; the 
preparations of the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Strassburg rendering haz- 
ardous any attempt to cross near that 
town. Seventy barks were collected in 
the m, a small stream which falls into 
the Rhine, and directed to Diersheim 
on the night of the 19th April, while 
two false attacks above and below that 
place were prepared^ to distract the 
attention of the enemy. Delays un- 
avoidable in the collection of the flotilla 

* Louis Nicolas Davoust, afterwards Prince 
of Echmlihl, and Marshal of Frnnce, one of 
the most distinguished generals of the Revo- 
lution, was born at Annoux in Burgundy, on 
the 10th May 1770, of a respectable and noble 
family. Destined early for the profession of 
arms, he was sent to the Military School of 
Brienne, as a gentleman cadet, in September 
1780, when Napoleon was tfliere. In 1788 he 
entered the army as a- sub-lieutenant in the 
regiment of Royal- Champagne^ in which he 
served ti41 autumn 1791, when he was dis- 
missed the service, in consequence of having 
taken part with the private soldiers in a mu- 
tiny affainst their officers during the political 
disturbances of the preceding year. Ardent, 
impetuous, impatient of control, his fretful 
humour chafed against the restraint of mili- 
tary subordination, and found a freer and 
more suitable vent in the tumult and energy 
of the revolutionary corps. Restored by his 
dismissal from the army to the class of citi- 
zens, he was, from his' acquaintaaoe with 
his profession, and ardent republican ideas, 
named lieutenant-colonel of the 3d battalion 
of the Volunteers of the Tonne, at the age of 
twenty-two. To an officer of the army, the 
embrooiug the new opinions was in tboan 
dc^s a certain passport to popular election 
and rapid promotion. In that capacity he 
took part in the campaign of 1792, in Cham- 
pagne ; wad, determined in his adhesion to 
the cause of the Revolution through aX\ its 
exeesses, he presented himself at we bar of 
the Assembly to testify his own adherence, 
and that of his corps, to the overthrow of the 
throne. 

He was soon called to evince, in a decudva 
crisis, his attachment to the principles of the 
Revolution. In April 1793, Dumourier, hav- 
uig been sammohed to the bar of the Con* 



having retarded the embarkation of the 
advanced guard till six o'clock on the 
following morning, it was evident that 
a surprise was impossible, the Austrians 
having taken the alarm, and appearing 
in considerable force on the opposite 
shore. The boats, however, pulled gal- 
lantly across the stream, till they came 
within reach of the gi'ape-shot from the 
enemy's cannon, when the shower of 
balls forced them to take shelter behind 
an island, wh^e they landed, and cap- 
tured three hundred Croatians, who 
composed its gairison. From this they 
forded the narrow branch of the Rhine 
which separates the island from the 
German shore, and made themselves 
masters of Diersheim. Towards noon 
they were there attacked by the Aus- 
trians, who had received a reinforce- 
ment of four thousand men from a 
neighbouring camp; but the attack 
was gallantly repulsed by Desaix and 
Davoubt,* who there gave earnest of 

vsntion <ni account of the suspicion under 
which he laboured of a design to restore the 
Bourbons, had quitted his headquarters at 
Saint-Amand, and was moving towards the 
cantonments of the regiment of Deux-Pouts, 
which w^ entirely at his devotion, when he 
mety earlv in the morning, on tiie banks of 
the Scheldt, the Volunteers of the Tonne, 
whom Davoust was leading to Valenciennes 
to support the authority of the Convention. 
Without a moment's he«tation, Davoust or- 
dered the leading company to fire on Du- 
mourier, and the group of staflf officers by 
whom ho was surrounded. The men, know- 
ing he had been denounced by the Conven- 
tion, obeyed. Dumourier's horse was shot 
under him, two of his attendants were kiUed, 
and the general himself only escaped by 
mounting on the horse of a trooper who bad 
fallen, and flying with the utmost haste across 
the frontier. This decided act at once drove 
Dumourier into exile and made Davoust's for- 
tune. Arre0tedintheflrstinstance,for8uchan 
act of insubordination as firing on his general, 
he was within twenty-four hours liberated by 
order of the all-powerful Convention, and Im- 
mediately received rapid promotion. In July 
179S, he was promotea to the rank of general 
of brigade, and was on the eve of being made 
general of division when the decree, 29th Au- 
gust of that year, which deprived all persons 
of noble birth in the army of their commands, 
reduced him to a private station. After the 
9th Thermidor, however, in July 1794, he was 
restored to bis rank as general of brigade, 
and took an active part in the campaigns of 
1794 and 1795, on the Rhine, in tho course 
of which he waa made prisoner by the Au»- 
trians» but soon after exchanged. Early in 
1797 he distinguished himself by his coolness 
and dectsioQ in the paasags of the Bhine^ 
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that cool intrepidity and sagacious fore- 
sight by which his future career was 
eminently distinguidhed. During the 
whole day, the Imperialists renewed 
their attacks with great in1a*epidity, and 
in the end with twelve thousand men; 
but they were constantly repulsed by 
the obstinate valour of the Bepublican 
infantry. On the following day, the 
attack was renewed with increased 
forces, but no better success ; and the 
bridge having, in the mean- time, been 
established, Moreau began to debouch 
in great strength; upon which the Aus- 
trians commenced ^eir retreat^ during 
which they sustained considerable loss 
from the Republican cavalry. 

51. Thus, by a bold and able exeiv 
tioU, was the passage of the Rhine se- 
cured, and all the fruits of the bloody 
sieges of Kehl and Huningen lost to 
the Imperialists. In these actions the 
loss of the Austrians was three thousand 
prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon, 
besides two thousand killed and wound- 
ed. When it is recollected that this 
passage was gained, not by stratagem, 
but by main force, in presence of a 
considerable part of the Austrian army, 
asrd that it undid at once all the advan- 
tages gained by them in the preceding 
winter, it must ever be regarded as a 
glorious deed of arms^ and one of the 
most memorable military achievements 
of the revolutionary wai*. Taught by 

under Moreau i^ Diersheim^; and added to 
the fame he had already acquired by his in- 
trepidity in the combats of Hohenblau, Kin- 
zig, andHasslach, in the x>receding campaign. 
The peaoe, or ratherthetruce, which fbllowed, 
sumended all military operations in Germany, 
and, wearied of inactivity, he followed Napo- 
leon into Egypt. Thenceforward he needs no 
^iogn»hy ; his name will be found associated 
with all the greatest deeds of the Emperor 
from the Pyramids to Waterloa He was cool 
and collected in dsmger, possessing an admir- 
able coup d'ixU on we field, and by his in- 
de&tigaole energy and methodical arrange- 
ments in a campaign, always had his troops 
in much bettor order than any other coips 
in the army, except the Guards- But he was 
inexorable and severe as a general, often cruel 
and rapacious in military of>mmand, coarse 
axid vuIgaT in his manTters, and so passionate 
in his €wmeanour that an officer who would 
iK>t have hesitated to face abattery of Bussian 
cannon often trembled when brought into the 
presence of the Prince of Echmtlhl. — Biogra- 
phie UiUversdU, SuppUmeiU, Ixii. 158, 173; and 
Jhmowiar't Memoin, iv. 173, 175. 



the disasters of the preceding campaign, 
Moreau resolved to pursue the corps of 
StaiTay with vigour, and prevent that 
methodical retreat which had proved 
so beneficial to the Imperialists in the 
previous year. For this purpose he 
pushed his advanced guard on to Ren- 
chen the very day after the passage was 
completed ; and was in tii» high-road 
to further successes, when he was inter- 
rupted by the intelligence of the armis- 
tice of Leoben, which terminated the 
campaign in that quai*ter. 

52. Tne campaign was in like manner 
cut short in the midst of opening suc- 
cesses on the Lower Rhine. The army 
put there at the disposal of Hocho was 
one of the most numerous and well ap- 
pointed which theRepublicsentintothe 
field, and particularly remarkable for 
the numbers and fine condition of the 
cavalry and ai'tillery. Hoche resolved 
to effect the passage with tftie bulk of 
his forces from Neuwied, and to facili- 
tate tbak pui^pose^ by a simultaneous 
movementatDuRseldorf. TheAustrians 
were so far deceived by these move- 
ments, that they advanced with the 
greater part of their forces to Alten- 
kirohen, in order to stop the progress 
of the troops from Dusseldorf, leaving 
only a small body in front of Neuwied. 
No sooner did he perceive that they 
had fallen into the snare, than Hoche 
debouched rapidly from the tite-de-pofU 
at that place at the head of thirty-six 
thousand men. Kray commanded the 
Impeiialists in that quarter; and his 
position, blocking up the roads leading 
from the bridge, was strongly fortified, 
and covered by powerful batteries. The 
attack of the Republicans was impet- 
uous ; but the resistance of the Impe- 
riafists, though greatly inferior in num- 
ber, was not less vigorous ; and no 
advantage was gained by the assailants 
till the fortified village of Hulsendorf 
was carried by a concentric attack from 
several of the French masses, after which 
the other redoubts, taken in flank, were 
successively stormed, and the Austrians 
driven back, with the loss of five thou- 
sand men in killed, wouiided, and pri- 
soners, twenty-seven pieces of cannon, 
and sixty caissons. At the same time 
the 1^ wing of the army crossed the 
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Sieg, advanced to Ukerath and Alten- 
kirchen, which were abandoned as soon 
as it was known that the bulk of the 
enemy's forces was advancing from Neu- 
wied, and on the following night they 
effected their junction witii the victors 
on the field of battla 

53. Afber this disaster, Wemeck re- 
tired to Neukirchen, and united the 
two divisions of his army ; but, finding 
that he was unable to make head against 
the immense forces of his opponent, 
which were nearly double his own, he 
fell back behind the Lahn. Thither he 
was immediately followed by the vic- 
torious general ; and, the Imperialists 
having continued their retreat towards 
the Maine, Hoche conceived the design 
of cutting them off before they crossed 
that river. For this purpose he pushed 
forward his right wing, under Lefebvre, 
to Frankfort, while the centre and left 
continued to press the enemy on the 
high-road, by which they continued 
their retreat. The advanced guard of 
Lefebvre was at the gates of that opu- 
lent city, when hostilities were suspend- 
ed, by the intelligence of the pi'elimi- 
naries of Leoben, to the infinite morti- 
fication of the French general, who saw 
himself thus interrupted, by his more 
fortunate rival, in a career of success, 
from which the most glorious effects 
might have been anticipated to the Re- 
public. 

54. Prussia, during this eventful year, 
adhered steadily to the system of armed 
neutrality, inclining rather to France, 
and supporting the protection of the 
associated states witlun the proscribed 
line, which was begun by the treaty of 
B&le in 1795, and consolidated by the 
convention of 6th August 1796. The 
health of the king had for some time 
been visibly declining, and he at length 
expired at Berlin, on the i6th Novem- 
ber ; having, as his last act, bestowed 
the decoration of the order of the Black 
Eagle on his favourite minister Haug- 
witz. Though neither endowed with 
shining civil nor remarkable military 
talents, few monarchs have conferred 
greater benefits on their country than 
this sovereign. Among the many and 
valuable territorial acquisitions which 
he made;, is to be reckoned the import- 



ant commercial city and fortress of 
Dantzig, which commands the naviga- 
tion of the Vistula, and holds the keys 
of Poland.* The army also, during his 
reign, was increased by twenty-five 
thousand men ; and, like his great pre- 
decessor, he ever considered that arm 
as the main foundation of the public 
strength. Much of this increase is 
doubtless to be ascribed to a fortunate 
combination of extraneous things ; and 
it chiefly arose from the monstrous par- 
tition of Poland. Tet something also 
must be admitted to have been due to 
the wisdom of the cabinet^ which skil- 
fully turned these circumstances to its 
own advantage, and contrived to reap 
nothing but profit from a stormy period, 
deeply checkered to other states by dis- 
aster. But in the close of his reign, the 
national jealousy of Austria, and par- 
tiality for France, were carried to an 
unreasonable length ; and in the unwise 
desertion of the cause of Europe, by 
this important monarchy, is to be found 
one of the principal causes of the dis- 
asters which subsequently befell itself. 
The king was simple and unostentatious 
in his habits ; addicted to conviviality, 
but rather on account of the pleasures 
of the table than from any capacity to 
appreciate the refinements of conversa- 
tion; good-humoured in general, but 
subject to occasional and ungovernable 
fits of passion. Hardly adequate to the 
consideration of important subjects of 
policy himself, he at least had the sense 
to intrust the adjninistration of pubUc 
affairs to able ministers. He was fond 
of music, and distinguished by a mark- 
ed predilection for architecture, which 
caused his reign to be signalised by the 
construction of several noble and im- 
posing edifices. But his facility and 
passions led him into various irregu- 
larities in private life; and the court 
during his latter years was scandalised 
by the great ascendancy obtained by 
his profuse and rapacious mistress, the 
Countess Lichtenau, who was called to 

♦ During his reign, the territory of the mon- 
archy was augmented by 2200 square (Ger- 
man) miles, and its population by 2,500,000 
souls. He received from his unde. the Great 
Frederick, 3600 square miles, and 6,000,000 
of inhabitants ; and left to his successor 5800 
square miles, and 8, 500, 000 of inhabitants. 
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a severe aoootint for her malverfiationB 
by his successor. 

55. Very different was the character 
of the youthful sovereign who now as- 
cended the throne, Fsebebiok WlLUAH 
III., afterwards called to such import- 
ant destinies on the theatre of Europe. 
Bom on the 8d August 1770, he was 
twenty-seven years of age when he suc- 
ceeded to the crown ; and his character 
and habits akeady presaged the glories 
of his reign. Severe and regular in pri- 
vate life, he had continued, amidst a 
dissolute coiurt, a pattern of every do- 
mestic virtue. Married early to a beau- 
tiful and high-spirited princess, he bore 
to her that faithful attachment which 
her captivating qualities were so well 
fitted to excite, and which afterwards 
attracted the admiration, though they 
could Qot relax the policy or melt the 
sternness, of Napoleon, or excite a spark 
of chivaliy in his cold and intellectual 
breast. He entertained asincere, though 
undeserved, distrust of his own capacity 
in judging of state affairs, which at first 
threw him, to an unreasonable degree, 
under the government of his ministers, 
but was gradually removed during the 
difficulties and necessities of the lat^r 
periods of his reign. His first acts were 
in the highest degree popular. On the 
day of his accession, he wrote a circular 
to the constituted authorities, inform- 
ingthem that he was aware of the abuses 
which had crept into various branches 
of the public service, and was resolved 
to rectify them ; and at the same time 
gave an earnest of his sincerity by abol- 
ishing the monopoly of tobacco, which 
his father had re-established. The pub- 
lic indignation, rather than his own 
wishes, rendered the trial of the Coun- 
tess Lichtenau unavoidably necessary ; 
her wealth was known to be enormous, 
and many of the crown jewels were 
found in her possession. She was ob- 
liged to surrender the greater part of 
her ill-gotten treasures, and assigned a 
pension of 15,000 francs — ^the remain- 
der of her great fortune being settled on 
an hospital of Berlin. At the same time 
the king, under the directions of Har- 
denberg, declared, inacircular addressed 
to all the states in the north of Germany, 
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his resolution to continue those mea- 
sures for the security of that part of the 
empire which his father had commenced ; 
and in a holograph letter to the Direc- 
tory, his wish to cultivate the good un- 
deratanding with the French Republic, 
which ultimately led to such disastrous 
effects to Prussia and Europe. 

56. In concluding the survey of these 
memorable contests, it is impossible to 
refuse to the genius of Napoleon that 
tribute which is justly due to it, not 
only for the triumphs in Italy, but for 
those in Germany. When he began his 
immortal campaign in the Maritime 
Alps, the Imperialists, greatly superior 
to their antagonists, were preparing to 
cross the Rhine, and carry the war into 
the territory of the Republic. It was 
his brilliant victories in Piedmont and 
Lombardy which compelled the Aulic 
Council to detach Wurmser with thirty 
thousand men from the Upper Rhine to 
the valley of the Adige ; and thus not 
only reduced the Austrians to the de- 
fensive in Germany, but enabled the 
Republicans to carry the war into the 
centre of that country. Subsequently, 
the desperate conflicts round the waUs 
of Mantua drew off the whole resources 
of the Austrian monarchy into that 
quarter, and the French advance into 
tiie Alps of Carinthia compelled the 
draft of thirty thousand of the best 
troops from Suabia, to defend the He- ' 
reditary States. Thus, with an army 
which, though frequently reinforced, 
never at one time amounted to sixty 
thousand men, he not only vanquished 
six successive armies in Italy and the 
Julian Alps, but drew upon himself 
great part of the weight of the German 
war; and, finally, without any other 
aid than iiiat derived frvm the valour 
of his own soldiers, carried hostilities 
into the Hereditary States, and dictated 
a glorious peace within sight of the 
steeples of Vienna. 

57. Meanwhile Napoleon, sheathing 
for a time his victorious sword, estao- 
lished himself at the chateau of Monte- 
bello, near Milan — a beautiful summer 
residence, which overlooked great part, 
of the plain of Lombardy. Negotiations 
for a filial peace were there immediately 
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' oommenoed; before the end of Kay, the 
powers of the plenipotentiaries had been 
▼eiified, and the work of treaties was in 
progress. There the future Emperor of 
the West held his court in more than 
regal s^dendour; the ambassadors of 
the Emperor of Germanj, of the Pope, 
of Genoa» Venioe, Naples^ Piedmont^ 
and the Swiss Republic, assembled to 
examine the claims of the several states 
which were the subject of dlBCussion ; 
and there weightier matters were to be 
determined, and dearer interests were 
at stake, than had ever been submitted 
to European diplomacy since the iron 
crown was placed on the brows of Charle- 
magna Josephine Buonaparte there re- 
ceived the homage due to the transcen- 
dant glories of her youthful husband ; 
Pauline displayed those brilliant charms 
which afterwards shone with so much 
lustre at the court of the Tuileries ; and 
the ladies of Italy, captivated by the 
splendour of the spectacle, hastened to 
swell the illustrious train, and vied with 
each other for the admiration of those 
warriors whose deeds had filled the 
world with their renown. Already Na- 
poleon acted as a sovereign prince ; his 
power exceeded that of any living mon- 
arch; and he had entered on that daz- 
zling existence which afterwards en- 
tranced and subdued the world. 

58. The establishment of a ropublic 
on a democratic basis on both sides of 
the Po, the fermentation in the Vene- 
tian states, and the general belief of the 
irresistible power of the French armies, 
soon excited an extraordinary degree 
of enthusiasm at Gtenoa. The govern- 
ment there was vested in an aristocracy, 
which, though less jealous and exclu- 
sive than that at Venice, was far more 
resolute and determined. As in all 
other old popular constitutions, the in- 
fluence in the state had, in the progress 
of time, and from the gradual decay of 
public spirit, become vested in an in- 
oonsiderable number of families ; but 
the principle of government was by no 
means exclusive^ and many plebeians 
had recently been inscribed in the 
QoldenBool^ who had raised themselves 
to a rank worthy of that distinction. 
But these gradual changes were £ar from 
being sufficient for the fervent spirit of 



the age. The democratie party, under 
the secret influence of the French, had 
long been in activity ; and it was cal- 
culated by the friends of revolution, 
that the resistance of the aiistocratic 
senators could not possibly be prolonged 
beyond the end of August 

59. A treaty had been concluded with 
the French Directory, by which G^oa 
purchased its neutrality by the pay- 
ment of two millions of francs, a loan 
to the same amount^ and the recall of 
the fiimilies exiled for their political 
opinions. But the vehemence of the 
revolutionary dub, which met at the 
house of an apothecary of the name of 
Morandi, soon insisted on far greater 
concessions. Secretly stimulated by 
Napoleon, and the numerous agents of 
the French army/ they op^y an- 
nounced the assistance and protection 
of the Directory, and insisted for the 
immediate formation of the constitution 
on a new and highly democratic basis ; 
while the Senate, irresolute and divided, 
did nut possess either the moral energy 
or physical strength to combat the 
forces by which they were assailed. 
The arrest of two of the popular party, 
who had proceeded to ac^ of sedition, 
brought matters to a crisis, and the in- 
tervention of the French minister. Fay- 
poult, was sought to procure their liber- 
ation, and prevent the effusion of blood. 
Instead of calming, he rather increased 
the effervescence ; and the consequence 
was, that on the following day a general 
insurrection took place. The troops of 
the line wavered, the burgher guard 
could not be trusted, and. the senators, 
reduced to their own resources, were 
pursued and massacred, and at length 
took refuge with the French minister, 
as the only means of appeasing the tu- 
mult. Upon this, some of the patrician 
families, finding themselves deserted by 
their natural leaders, and seeing the 

* ''OenoSk'* said Naooleon in his confiden- 
tial despatch to the directory, on the 19th 
May 1797, " loudly demands d!emocraoy: the 
senate hays sent deputies to me to sound my 
intentions. It ismore than probable that, in 
ten days, the aristoonunrof Oenoawillunder- 

Sthe &te of that of Venice. There would 
en be three democratic republics in the 
north of Italy, which may herrafter be united 
into one."— OM^/lti. Deapatdi, 19th May 1797 ; 
OmvM- Comap. iiL 179. 
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dagger at their throats, put thenuwlTes 
at the head of their followers, with loud 
cries demanded anus from the Senate, 
and brought in their faithful followers 
from the country to endeavour to stem 
the torrent They soon prevailed over 
their revolutionary antagonists. The 
posts, which had been seized in the first 
burst of the tumult, were regained, the 
club Morandi was dispersed, the Geno- 
ese colours again floated on the city, 
and the tricolor flag, which the demo- 
crats had assumed, was torn down from 
the walls. The firmness of the aristo- 
cracy, supported by the courage of the 
rural population, had prevailed over 
the passions of democracy, and the in- 
dependence of Genoa, but for foreign 
interference, was preserved. 

do. But it was no part of the system 
of Republican ambition to allow the 
revolutionary party to be subdued in 
any country which the arms of France 
could reacL In the course of these 
struggles, some Frenchmen and citi- 
zens of the Cisalpine Republic, who had- 
taken an active part with the popular 
side, were wounded andmade prisoners ; 
and Napoleon instantly made this a 
pretext for throwing the weight of his 
authority into the si^e, in fiivour of the 
democrats. The French minister per- 
emptorily demanded their instant liber- 
ation; and Napoleon sent his aide-de- 
camp, Lavalette, to the city to compel 
the enlargement of the prisoners, the 
disarming of the counter-revolutionists, 
and the arrest of all the nobles who had 
instigated any resistance to the inno- 
vators. To support these demands, 
French troops advanced to Tortona, 
while Admiral Bru^ys, with two sail of 
the line and two frigates, appeared in 
the bay. The democratic party, en- 
couraged by this powerful protection, 
now resumed the ascendancy. In vain 
tiie senate endeavoured, by half mea- 
sures, to preserve in part the constitu- 
tion of their country; they found that 
the revolutiomsts were insatiable, and 
the minister of France demanded his 
passports, if the whole demands of the 
Republican general and his adherents 
in Genoa were not instantly conceded. 
Terrified by the menaces of the popu- 
Uoe^ and the threats of their formidable 



allies, the senators at length yielded to 
necessity, and nominated a deputation, 
who were empowered to submit with- 
out reserve to the demands of the con- 
queror. They signed, on the 6th June, 
a convention at Montebello, which ef- 
fected a revolution in the government, 
and put an end to the constitution of 
Doria. By this deed, the supreme 
legislative authority was vested in two 
councils, one of three himdred, the 
other of one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, chosen by all the citizens; the 
executive in a senate of twelve, elected 
by the councils. 

61. This prodigious change immedi- 
ately excited the usual passions of de- 
mocracy. The people assembled in 
menacing crowds, burned the Golden 
Book, and destroyed the statue of An- 
drea Doria, the restorer of the freedom 
of Genoa, and the greatest hero of its 
history. This outrage to the memory 
of so illustrious a man, while it proved 
how ignorant the people were of the 
glory of their country, and how unfit 
to be intrusted with its government, 
greatly displeased Napoleon, who had 
already begtm to feel that hatred at 
democratic principles, by which he was 
ever after so remarkably distinguished 
Subsequently, the nobles and priests, 
finding that they were excluded from 
all share in the administration of af- 
fairs, according to the mode of election 
whidi was adopted for carrying the con- 
stitution into efTect, excited a revolt in 
theruraldiBtrictsoftherepublia Many 
parishes refused to adopt the new con- 
stitution; the tocsin was sounded in 
the valleys, and ten thousand armed 
peasants assaulted and carried the line 
of fortified heights which form the 
exterior defence of Genoa. General 
Duphot, however, who commanded the 
newly-organised forces of the in&nt re- 
public, ^ving assembled three thou- 
sand regular troops, attacked and de- 
feated the insulgents ; movable columns 
penetrated into and exacted hostages 
from the hostile valleys ; and the new 
constitution was put in force in the 
territory of Genoa, which thencefor- 
ward lost even the shadow of indepen- 
dttice and became a mere outwork of 
the French Republic 
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62. Piedmont, during the course of 
this summer, experienceid the bitter hu- 
miliations consequent upon the forced 
alliance in which it was held by the 
conqueror of Italy. The Directory, 
from ulterior views as to the revolu- 
tionising of these dominions, had re- 
fused to ratify the treaty of alliance 
into which Napoleon had entered with 
its sovereign ; its fortified places were 
either demolished or in the hands of the 
IVench; the feelings of the nobility and 
the rural population were outi-aged by 
the increasing vehemence of the popular 
party in the towns ; and the king, ex- 
hausted by humiliation, was already 
beginning to look to Sardinia as the 
only refuge for the crown, amidst the 
troubles by which it was surrounded. 

63. The British government made 
another attempt this summer to open 
negotiations for peace with the French 
Directory. Early in July, Lord Malmes- 
bury was sent to Lisle, to renew the 
attempts at pacification which had 
failed the year before at Paris ; and as 
the abandonment of the Low Countries 
by Austria at Leoben had removed the 
principal obstacle to an accommodation, 
sanguine hopes were entertained of suc- 
cess. The moderation of the demands 
made by England on this occasion was 
such as to call forth the commenda- 
tions even of her adversaries. She pro- 
posed to surrender all her conquests, 
reserving only Trinidad from the Span- 
iards, and the Cape of Good Hope, with 
Ceylon and its dependencies, from the 
Dutch. Such proposals, coming from 
a power which had been imifonoJy vic- 
torious at sea, and had wrested from 
its enemies almost all their colonial 
possessions, were an unequivocal proof 
of moderation, more especially when, 
by the separate troaty which Austria 
had made fDr herself, Qreat Britain 
was relieved from the necessity of de- 
manding any equivident in her turn 
for her Continental allies. The French 
plenipotentiaries insisted that the Re- 
public should be recognised, and the 
title of King of France renounced by 
tiie English monarch — a vain formality 
which had been retained since it was 
first assumed by Edward IIL These 
obstacles would probably have been 



overcome, and the negotiations might 
have terminated in a general pacifica- 
tion, had it not been for the revolution 
of the 18th Fructidor (4th September 
1797), to be immediately noticed, and 
the consequent accession of violence 
and presumption which it brought to 
the French governments Immediately 
after that event, the former plenipo- 
tentiaries were recalled, and replaced 
by Treilhard and Bonnier, two fiirious 
republicans, who, from the very outset^ 
assumed such a tone that it was evi- 
dent any accommodation was out of the 
question. Their first step was to de- 
mand from Lord Malmesbury produo- 
tion of authority from the British gov- 
ernment to him to surrender all the 
conquests made by Great Britain dur- 
ing the war, without any equivalent, 
accompanied by an intimation that, if 
this was not acceded to within twenty- 
four hours, he must leave Lisle. This 
insolent demand, which proved that 
the new Republican government were 
as ignorant of the forms of diplomacy 
as of their situation in the war with 
England, was received as it deserved : 
Lord Malmesbuiy demanded his pass- 
ports, and returned to this island, 
" leaving Europe," says the French his- 
torian Jomini, *' convinced that, on this 
occasion at least, the cabinet of St 
James's had evinced more moderation 
than aDirectory whose proceedings were 
worthy of the days of Robespierre." ' 

64. Meanwhile the negotiations for 
a final treaty at MontebeUo slowly ad- 
vanced towards their accomplishment. 
The cabinet of Vienna, aware of the 
reaction which was going forward in 
France, and which was only prevent- 
ed from overturning the Revolutionary 
government by the events of the 18th 
Fructidor, took advantage of every cir- 
cumstance to protract the conferences, 
in the hopes of a more moderate party 
obtaining the ascendant in thatcountiy, 
and more reasonable terms of accom- 
modation being in consequence obtain- 
ed. But when ^hese hopes were anni- 
hilated by the result of that disastrous 
revolution, the negotiations proceeded 
with greater rapidity, and the subver- 
si<m of neighbouring states was com- 
menced without mercy. The French 
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had at first flattered the Venetian com- 
miasioners that they should obtain 
Perrara, Romagna^ and perhaps Anoo- 
na, as a compensation for the tenitor- 
ies which were taken from the republic ; 
but ultimately they ceded these pro- 
vinces to the new Cisalpine common- 
wealth. The republicans of Venice, in 
despair, endeaToured to effect a junc- 
tion with that infant state; but this 
proposal was instantly rejected. It 
became evident^ in the course of the 
negotiations, that the high contracting 
parties had laid aside their mutual ani- 
mosities, and were occupied with no 
other object but that of arranging their 
differences at the expense of their 
neighbours. Exchanges, or rather spo- 
liations, of foreign territories, were 
proposed without hesitation and accept- 
ed without compunction : proyinces 
were offered and demanded, to which 
the contracting parties had no right : 
the value of cessions was alone con- 
sidered, not their legality. 

65. But though France and Austria 
had no sort of difficulty in agreeing 
upon the spoliation of their neighbours, 
they found it not so easy a matter to 
arrange the division of their respective 
acquisitions in the plain of Lombardy. 
Mfuitua, justiy re^urded as the most 
important place in Italy, was the great 
subject of dispute; the Republicans 
contending for it as the frontier of the 
Cisalpine Republic, the Imperialists as 
the bulwark of their Italian possessions. 
To support their respective pretensions, 
great preparations were made on both 
sides. Thirty regiments, and two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, reached the 
Isonzo from Vienna ; while the French 
added above fifteen thousand men to 
their armies in Italy. At length Na- 
poleon, irritated by the interminable 
aspect of the negotiations, declared, 
that if the ultimatum of the Directory 
was not signed in twelve hours, he 
would denounce the truce. The period 
having expired, he took a vase of 
porcelain in his hands, which the Aus- 
trian ambassador highly valued, as the 
gift of the Empress Catherine, and said, 
"The die is then cast^ the truce is 
broken, and war declared : Ymt, mark 
my words ; before the end of autunmi 



I wiU break in pieces your monarchy 
as I now destroy this porcelain;" and 
with that he dashed it in pieces on the 
ground. Bowing then to the ministers, 
he retired, mounted his carriage, and 
despatched, on the spot, a courier to the 
Archduke^ to announce that the negoti- 
ations were broken off, and that he would 
commence hostilities in twenty -four 
hours. The Austrian plenipotentiary, 
thunderstruck, forthwith agreed to the 
ultimatum of the Directory, and the 
treaty of Campo Formic was signed on 
the following day at five o'clock. 

66. But though Kapoleon assumed 
this arrogant manner to the Austrian 
ambassadors, he was veiy fSar indeed 
from himself feeling any confidence 
in the result of hostilities, if actually 
resumed; and he had, on the con- 
traiy, the day before, written to the 
Directory, that " the enemy had, on 
the frt>ntiers of Carinthia, ninety thou- 
sand infantry and ten thousand horse, 
besides eighteen thousand Hungarian 
volunteers, while he had only forty* 
eight thousand infantry and four thou- 
sand cavalry, and that, if they resumed 
the offensive, everything would be- 
come doubtful" " The war," he adds, 
" which was national and popular when 
the enemy was on our frontiers, is now 
foreign to the French people; it has 
become a war of governments. In the 
end we should necessarily be over- 
thrown." In truth, his fesolution to 
sign the treaty mus accelerated from his 
having obsertn^ when hey looked out 
from his window^ on the l3th October, 
the summit of the Alps covered with 
snow — a symptom which too plainly 
told him that the sf^on for active 
operations that yeaz^jras drawing to a 
dose, and he had n<^^nfidence in the' 
ability of France to resume the contest 
in the following spring. He tiien shut 
himself up in ms cabinet^ and, after re- 
viewing his forces, said : " Here are 
eighty thousana effective men; but I 
shall not have aop^e lajjSf thousand in 
the field. Even if I gain the victory, I 
shall have twenty thousand killed and 
wounded; and how, with forty thou- 
sand, can I withstand the whole forces 
of the Austrian monarchy, who will 
advance to the relief of Vienna? The 
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armies of fhe Rhine cotild not arrive to 
my succour before the middle of Nov- 
ember, and, before that time arrives, 
the Alps will be impassable from snow. 
It is all over ; I will sign the peace ! 
Venice skaU pay the exjoentes of the war, 
and tiie extension or France to the 
Rhine ; let the government and the law- 
yers say what they choose." 

67. But in addition to these state rea- 
sons, Napoleon had other secret motives 
for agreeing to the spoliation of Venice, 
and being desirous of coming to an 
accommodation with the Imperialists. 
Although Camot and a majority of the 
Birectoiy had at first approved of the 
destruction of that republic, and given 
it a conditional sanction in the June 
preceding ; yet^ after the revolution of 
18th Fructidor, they had come to the 
resolution of not acquiescing in that dis- 
graceful seizure of an independent state, 
and had sent their ultimatum to Napo- 
leon, exgoining him not to admit its 
surrender to the Emperor; and declar- 
ing that, rather than have any share in 
such a perfidious act^ they would see 
their armies driven over the Alps, and 
all their Italian conquests wrested from 
the Republic. At the same time, they 

• '* It is evident," said he in that letter, 
"that the government is resolved to act to 
me as they did to Pichegni. I heseech you, 
cdtisen, to appoint a suocessor to me, and 
aooept my resignation. No power on earth 
shiUl make me continue to serve a govern- 
ment which has given me such a »eandtdou» 
proof of mgnUitudef which I was tax indeed 
m>m expecting." 

t The resolution of the Directoiy, after the 
18th Fructidor, not to despoil Venice, was 
repeatedly and strongly expressed. Barras 
wrote to Napoleon, on 8th September:— 
"Conclude a peace, but let it be an honour- 
able one ; let Mantua fall to the Cisalpine 
Republic but Venice must not go to the Em- 
peror. That is the wish of thie Directory, 
and of all true Republicans, and what the 
glory of the Republic requires." Napoleon 
answered, on the 18th September :— " If your 
ultimatum is not to cede Venice to the Em- 
peror, I much fear peace will be impracti- 
cable ; and yet Venice is the city of Italy most 
worthy of freedom ; and hostilities will be 
resumed in the course of October." The Di- 
rectory replied :— •* The government now is 
desirous of tracing out to you with precision 
its ultimatum. Austria has long desired to 
swallow up Italy, and to acquire maritime 
power. It 18 the interest of Fnuioe to prevent 
both these designia It is evident tha^ if the 
Emperor acquires Venice, with its territorial 



had declared their intention,in the event 
of hostilities being resumed, of sending 
commissioners to relieve Napoleon of 
his diplomatic cares, and allow him to 
attend exclusively to his military du- 
ties. Napoleon, whose jealousy of the 
revolutionary government, established 
at Paris by the revolution of 18th 
Fructidor, had been much increased 
by the appointment of Augereau in the 
room of Hoche to the command of the 
army on the Rhine, was so much dis- 
gusted by these restrictions on his au- 
thority, that he wrote to Paris on the 
25th September, ofTering to resign the 
command.* The Directory, on the 29th 
September, returned an answer, posi- 
tively forbidding the cession of Venice 
to Austria ;f upon which, Napoleon, 
seeing his authority slipping fi^m his 
hands, and a doubtful campaign about 
to begin, without hesitation violated his 
instructions, and signed the treaty fatal 
to Venice on the 18th October. The 
whole infamy, therefore, of that proceed- 
ingrests on his head ; the French Direc- 
tory is entirely blameless, except in not 
having had the courage to disown the 
treaty afber his signature was affixed to it. 
68. By this treaty the Emperor ceded 

possessions, be wtll secure an entrance into 
the whole of Lombordy . We dliould be treat- 
ing as if we had been conquered, Independent 
of the disffrace of abandoning Venice, which 
you describe as worthy of being f^e. What 
would posterity say of us should we surrender 
that great city, with its naval arsenals, to the 
Emj^eror t Better a hundred times restore 
to him Lombardy than pay such a price for 
it. Let us take the worst view of matters : 
let us suppose, what your genius and the 
valour of your army forl^d us to fear, that 
we are conquered and driven out of Italy. In 
such a case, yielding only to force, our honour 
at least will be safe ; we shall still have re- 
mained £aithfbl to the interests of France, 
and not incurred the diflffrace €f a peifldy 
toUhout exctue, as it will induce consequences 
mure disastrous than the most unfavourable 
results of war. We feel the force of your ob- 
jection, that you may not be able to resist 
the forces of the Emperor ; but consider that 
your army would be still less so some months 
after the peace, so imprudently and shame- 
flilly signed. Then would Austria, placed by 
our own hands in the centre of Italy, indeed 
take us at a disadvantage. The whole ques- 
tion comes to this : Shall we give up Italy 
to the Austrians? The French government 
neither can nor will do so ; it would in pre- 
ference incur all the hazards of war." — 0)r- 
mp. Cor^fld. de NapoUon, iv. 238^ 285. 
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to France Flanden and the line of the 
Rhine; he agreed to the territory of the 
republic being extended to the summit 
of the Maritime Alps ; he consented to 
the establishment of the Cisalpine Re- 
public, comprehending Lombardy, the 
dudiies of Reggio, Modena, Mirandola, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Romagna, the Valte- 
Hne, and the Venetian states as far as 
the Adige, comprising the territory of 
Bergamo, Brescia, Orema, and the Pole- 
sine. The Ionian Islands, part of the 
Venetian territory, were given up to 
France, which acquired besides Mantua, 
on the frontiers of the Imperial states 
in Italy, and Mayence, the bulwark of 
the empire on the Rhine. On the other 
hand, the Republic ceded to the Em- 
peror, in exchange for the states of 
Flanders, Istria, Daimatia, the Venetian 
isles in the Adriatic, the mouths of the 
Oattaro, the city of Venice, and its con- 
tinental possessions as far as the eastern 
shore of the lake of Gkurda, the line of 
the Adige, and that of the Po. By this 
arrangement^ Verona, Peschiera, and 
Pocto-Legnago, fell into the hands of 
the Austrians, who lost in Flanders and 
Lombardy proyinoes, rich, indeed, but 
distant) inhabited by 8,500,000 souls, 
and receired in the Venetian states a 
territory of equal riches, with a great 
seaport, and 3,400,000 souls, lying close 
to l^e Hereditary States, besides an 
acquisition of nearly the same amount 
which they had made during the war, 
on the side of Poland. The advantages 
of the treaty, therefore, how great so- 
ever to the conquerors, were in some de- 
gree also extended to the vanquished. 
69. Besides these public, the treaty 
contained many secret aiiddes of neariy 
equal importance. The most material of 
these regarded the cession of Salzburg, 
with its romantic territory, to Austiia ; 
the relinquishment of the important 
town of Wasserburg on the Inn, by Ba- 
varia, to the same power; the free navi- 
gation of the Rhine and the Mouse; the 
abandonment of theFrickthalby Austria 
to Switzerland, and the providing equi- 
valents to the princes dispossessed on 
the left bank of the Rhine, on the right 
of that river. But it was expressly pro- 
vided that " no acquisition should be 
proposed to tht advantage of Pruuia," 



For the arrangement of these compli- 
cated objects, a convention was ap- 
pointed to meet at Rastadt to settle the 
afiairs of the Empire. Finally, it was 
agreed, " that if either of the contract- 
ing powers should make acquisitions 
in Qermany, the other should receive 
equivalents to the same amount. 

70. Thus terminated the Italian cam- 
paigns of Napoleon — the most memoF- 
able of his military career, and which 
contributed so powerfully to fix his des- 
tinies and immortalise his name. The 
sufFerings of Italy in these contests were 
extreme, and deeply did its people rue 
the fatal precipitance with whicn they 
had thrown themselves into the arms 
of republican ambition. The enormous 
sum of 120,000,000 francs, or nearly 
£5,000,000 sterling, was levied on its 
territory by the conqueror, in specie, 
in little more than twelve months — ^a 
sum equal to £12,000,000 in Great 
Britain ; and the total amount extracted 
frt)m the peninsula, in contributions 
and supplies, during the two years the 
war lasted, was no less than 400,000,000 
francs, or £16,000,000 sterling. This 
immense burden fdl almost exclusively 
on the states to the north of the Tiber, 
whose republican ardour had been most 
decided. The Italian territory was par- 
titioned; its independence ruined; its 
galleries pillaged ; the trophies of art 
had followed the car of Victory; and 
the works of immortal genius, which 
no wealth could purchase, had been 
torn from their native seats, and vio- 
lently transplanted to a foreign soil 

71. Napoleon's conduct in thus vio- 
lating the instructions of his govern- 
ment to effect the spoliation of the Ve- 
netian republic, and betray his demo- 
cratic allies in that state, would be 
wholly inexplicable, if evidence did not 
remain in ms secret correspondence of 
the formation, even at that early period, 
of thoseulteriorviews by which his con- 
duct through life was mainly regulated. 
It is remaikable how strongly the mind 
of Napoleon was already set upon two 
objectb, which formed such memorable 
features in his future life — ^the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and interminable hosti- 
Uty to Great Britam. " Why," said he, 
in his letter to the Directory, of 18th 
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Sleptember 1797, " do we not lay hold 
of Malta! Admiral Bru^ys could easily 
make himself master of it; four hun- 
dred knights, and, at the utmost^ five 
hundred men, compose the whole gar- 
rison of La Yalette. The inhabitants, 
who amount to one hundred thousand, 
are already well disposed towards us, 
for I have confiscated all the possessions 
of the Order in Italy, and they are dying 
of famine. With Malta and Corfu, we 
should soon be masters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Should we, on making peace 
with England, be compelled to give up 
the Cape of Qood Hope, it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to take possession of 
Egypt. That country never belonged 
to any European power; even the Ve- 
netians had there only a precarious au- 
thority. We might embark from hence 
withtwenty-fivethousandmen, escorted 
by eight or ten ships of the line, or frig- 
ates, and take possession of it Egypt 
does not belong to the Grand Seignior." 
His inveteittte hostility to England was 
equally early andstronglyexpressed. In 
enumerating the reasons which induced 
him to sign the treaty of Campo Formic, 
he concludes, — ** Finally, we are still at 
war with England; that enemy is great 
enough, without adding another. The 
Austrians are heavy and avaricious ; no 
people on earth are less active or dan- 
gerous as regards our military affairs, 
than they are; the English, on the con- 
trary, are generous, intriguing, enter- 
prising. It is indispetuable for our got- 
emment to dettroy mc Englx^ monan^y, 
or it will infallibly be overturned by the 
intrigues and the corruption of these 
active islanders. The present moment 
offers to our hands a noble enterprise. 
Let us concentrate all our activity on 
the marine, and destroy England; that 
done, Europe is at owrfeet" In reality, 
it was Mb desire to acquire the harbour 
and naval resources of Venice, for his 
projected expedition against Egypt and 
Great Britain, that was one main in- 
ducement with Napoleon to treat with 
such unexampled severity that unhappy 
republic. 

72. Ko words can paint the horror 
and consternation which the promul- 
gation of this treaty excited in Venice. 
The democratio leaders, in particular, 



who had allied themselves with the 
French, compelled the government to 
abdicate in order to make way for a re- 
publican regime, and received a French 
garrison within itieir walls, broke outin- 
to the most vehement invectives against 
their former allies, and discovered, with 
unavailing anguish, that those who join 
a foreigner to effect changes in the 
constitution of their country, hardly 
ever escape sacrificing its independ- 
ence. But^ whatever may have been the 
unanimity of feeling which this imion of 
imperial rapacity with republican trea- 
chery awakened among the Venetians^ 
it was too late ; with their own hands 
they had taken the serpent into their 
bosom, and they were doomed to perish 
from the effects of their own revolu- 
tionary frenzy. With speechless sor- 
row they beheld the French, who occu- 
pied Venice, lower the standard of St 
Mark, demolish the Bucentaur, pillage 
the arsenal, remove every vestige of in- 
dependence, and take down the splen- 
did bronze horses, which for six hun- 
dred years had stood over the portico 
of the church of St Mark, commemo- 
rating the capture of Constantinople 
by the Venetian crusaders. When the 
last Doge appeared before the Austrian 
commissioner to take the oath of ho- 
mage to the Emperor, his emotion was 
such that he fell insensible on the 
ground — honouring thus, by the ex- 
tremity of grief, the last act of national 
independence. Yet even in this catas- 
trophe the fury of party appeared mani- 
fest and a laige portion of the people 
celebrated with transports of joy tiie 
victoiy over the democratic faction, 
though it was obtained at the expense 
of the existence of their country. 

78. The fall of the oldest common- 
wealth in Europe excited a general feel- 
ing of commiseration thi-oughout the 
civilised world. Many voices were 
raised, even in_ the legislative body of 
France, against this flagrant violation 
of the law of nations. Independent of 
the feelings of jealousy, which were 
naturally awakened by the aggrandise- 
ment of two belligerent powers at the 
expense of a neutral state, it was im- 
possible to contemplate without emo- 
tion the overthrow of that illustrious 
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repablio, wlubh bad oontributed in lo 
powei^ a maimer to the reTiyal of 
ctvilisatdoxi in £mx>pe. No modem 
state, from so feeble an origin, bad 
arisen to sucb eminence; nor, with 
sacb limited resooroes, made so glori- 
ous a stand against barbaric invasion. 
Descended, perhaps alone of all the 
European states, in a direct and un- 
mixedline from the patricians of ancient 
Borne, they had rivalled the ^rmness 
of that memorable people. But for 
their fleets and armies, the standards 
of Mahomet would have swept over 
Europe, and Sultaun Baja2set realised 
his threat of stabling his steeds in the 
shrine of St Peter's. Their Doges had 
conquered Constantinople, and seated 
their generals on the throne of the East; 
their fleets had wafted the Crusaders to 
Palestine, and thus arrested in the Holy 

* The Fre&cb entered the Venetian territory 
with the declaration—" The French army, to 
follow the wreck of the Austrian army, mast 
pass over the republic of Venice ; but it will 
never forget that ancient friendship unites the 
two republics. Religion, government, cus- 
toms, «ad property will be respected. The 
general-in-chief engages the government to 
nuUce known these sentiments to the people, 
in order that oonfldenoe may cement that 
Mendship which has so long united the two 
nations.'^ On the 10th March 1767, after the 
democratic revolt had broken out in Bresda, 
Napoleon wrote to the Venetian sovemor of 
Verona» — * * I am truly grieved at the disturb- 
ances which have occurred at Verona^ but 
trust that, through the wisdom of your mea- 
sures, no blood will be shed. The Senate of 
Venice need be under no sort of disquietude, 
as they must be thoroughly persuaded of the 
loyalty and good fidth of tue French govern- 
ment, and the desire which we have to live in 
good friendship with your republic." On the 
24th March 1797, he wrote to the Directory, 
after giving an account of the dvil war in the 
Veneoaa states,—*' M. Pesaro, chief sage of 
the republic of Venice, has just been here, re- 
sarding the evente in Brescia and Bergamo, 
tbe people of which towns have disarmed the 
Venetiui garrisons, and overturned their 
authorities. I had need of all my prudence ; 
for it is not when we require the whole asmst- 
ance of Friuli, and the good-will of the Vene- 
tian government, to supply us with provisions 
in the Alpine defiles, that it is expedient to 
oome to a rupture. I told Pesaro that the Di- 
rectory wovld never foroet that the repuUie of 
Venice was the ancient auy of France^ and that 
our deore was fixed to protect it to the ut- 
most of our power. I onlv besought him to 
spare the efiusion of blood. We parted the 
best of friends. Ue ai^>eared perfectly satis- 
fied with my reception. The great point inaU 
thiee^airietoffaintimie,** On the 6th April, 



Land the arms of Saladin. Without in- 
quiring what right either France or 
Austria had to partition the territories 
of the commonwealth, men contem- 
plated only its long existence^ its il- 
lustrious deeds, ite constancy in mis- 
fortune; th^ beheld its annihilation 
with a mingled feeling of terror and 
pil^; and sympathised with the suf- 
fenngs of a people who, after fourteen 
hundred years of independence, were 
doomed to pass irrevocably under a 
stranger^s yoke. 

In contemplating this memorable 
events it is difficult to say whether most 
indignation is felt at the perfidy of 
France, the cupidity of Austria, the 
weakness of the Venetian aristocracy, 
or the insanity of the Venetian people. 

74. For the conduct of Napoleon, no 
possible apology can be found.* Ho 

he wrote agahi to Pesaro, — "The French re- 
public does not pretend to interfere in thein* 
temal dissenidons of Venice ; but the safety 
of the army requires that I riiould not over- 
look any enterprises hostile to ite interests." 

Having thus, to the yery last moment, kept 
up the pretended system of friendship for ve- 
nioe, Napoleon no sooner found himself re- 
lieved by the armistice of Leoben, on the 8th 
April, from the weight of the Austrian war, 
than he threw off the mask. On the day after 
the armistice was signed, he issued a procla- 
mation CO the popuuition of the continental 
possessions of Vemce, in whichhesaid, — "The 
government of Venice ofiers you no security 
either for persons or property ; and it has, by 
indifforence to your fate, provoked the Just 
indignation of the French government. If 
the Venetians rule you by uie right of con- 
quest, I willft^o you ; if by usurpation, I will 
restoreyourrighte." And navingthus roused 
the whole population of the cities of Venetian 
terra firma to revolt^ he next proceeded to 
hand over all these towns to Austria, by the 
third clause of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
whidi asrigned to the Emperor of Austria 
" the vhole VenOian territorif eUuated between 
the MineiOf the Po^ and the Aiutrian States," 

Nor did the duplicity of Napoleon end here. 
On the 16th May, he concluded the treaty 
with the Venetian republic, already mention- 
ed, the first article of which was— "There 
shall be henceforth peace and sood under- 
standing between France and tne Venetian 
republia" The oli^ject of Napoleon, in sibl- 
ing this treaiy, is unfolded in his Secret Do- 
spatch to the Directory three days afterwards^ 
—"Ton will receive, '*'8ays he, "herewith the 
treaty which I have concluded with the re- 
public of Venice, in virtue of which Oeneral 
Baraguay d'Hilliers, with 16,000 men, has 
taktti possession of the city. I have had se- 
veraloDtiects in view in oonduding this treaty. 
1. To enter into the town without difllculty. 
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^rst excited flie rerohitionary flpiiit to 
each a degree in all the Italian posnee- 
sions of the republic, at the rery time 
that his troops were fed and clothed 
by the bounty of its goTcmment, that 
disturbances became unavoidable, and 
then aided the rebels, and made the 
efforts of the government to crush the 
insurrection the pretext for declaring 
war against the state. He then excited 
to iSie uttermost the democratic spirit 
in the capital, took ^vantage of it to 
paralyse the defences and overturn Hie 
government of the country; established 
a new constitution on a highly popular 
basis, and signed a treaty on Uie 16th 
May at Milan, by which, on payment of 
A, heavy ransom, he agreed to maintain 
the independence of Venice under Its 
new and revolutionaiy government. 
Having thus committed all his support- 
ers in the state irrevocably in the cause 
of democratic independence, and got 

and b« in a situation to extract from it what- 
ever we desire, under wetenoe of executing 
tbe secret articles. 2. To be in a situation, if 
the treaty with the Emi)eror should not fi- 
nally be ratified, to apply to our purposes all 
the resources of the city. 8. To avoid every 
species of odium in violating the prelimina- 
ries relative to the Venetian territory, and, 
at the same time, to gain pretests which may 
facilitaU their execution. 4. To calm all that 
may be said in Europe, since it will appear 
that our occupation of Venice is but a mo- 
mentary operation, solicited by the Veneti- 
ans themselves. The Pope is eighty-three, 
and alarmingly ill. The moment I heard of 
that, I pushed forward all the Poles in the- 
army to Bologna, from whence I shall ad- 
vance them to Anoona." His intentions to- 
wards Venice were further summed up in 
these words, in his despatch to the Directory 
of 25th May,—" Venice must fall to those to 
whom we give the Italian continent; but 
meanwhile, we will take its vessels, strip its 
arsenals, destroy its bank, and keep CorAi 
and Anoona." 

Still keeping u^ the feigned appearance of 
protection to Venice, Napoleon wrote to the 
municipality of that town, on the 26th Mav, 
— "The treaty concluded at Milan may, m 
the mean time, be signed by the munidpal- 
ity, and the secret articles by three members. 
In every circumstance, I shall do what lies 
in my power to give yott proof $ cfmy desire to 
cotuolideUe your libertiet, ap.d to see unhappy 
Italy at length assume the place to whioi it 
is entitled in the theatre of the world— ftee, 
and independent of all strai^:ers." Soon 
after he wrote to General Baraguay d'Hil- 
liersw 13th June, — " Tou will, upon the re- 
ceipt of this, present yourself to the provi- 
sional gevemmeoit of venio^ and represent 



possession of the capital, as that of an 
allied and fHendly power, he plundered 
it of everything viduable it possessed ; 
and then united with Austria in parti- 
tioning the commonwealth, took poa^ 
session of one half of its territories for 
France and the Cisalpine Republic; 
and handed over the other half, with 
the capital, and its ardent patriots, to 
the most aristocratic government in 
Europe. 

75. These transactions throw as im- 
portant a light upon the moral aa the 
mtellectufll character of Napdeon. To 
find a parallel to the dissimulation and 
rapaci^ by which his conduct to Ve- 
nice was characterised, we must search 
the annals of Italian treachery; the 
history of the nations to the noi'th of 
the Alps, abounding as it does in deeds 
of atrocity, is stained by no similar act 
of combined duplicity and violence. 
This opens a new and hitherto unob- 

to them that, m conformity with the prin- 
ciples which now unite the Bepublic of France 
to that of Venice, andthe immediate protection 
which the Rqmblic qf France gives to that qf 
Venice, it is indispensable that the maritime 
forces of the republic be put on a respectable 
footing. Under this pretext you vnU take pos- 
session of everything — taking care, at the same 
time, to maintain a good understanding with 
the Venetians, and to engage in our service 
all the sailors of the republic, making use 
constantly of the Venetian name. In uiort^ 
you must manage so as to transport aU the 
naval stores and vessels in the harbour of 
Venice to Toulon. By a secret article of the 
treaty, the Venetians are boimd to furnish 
to the French Republic three miUiont^ worth 
of stores for the marine of Toulon ; but my 
intention is, to take possession, for the French 
Republic, of all the Venetian vessels, and oil 
the naval stores, for the use of Toulon." 

These orders were too faithfully executed; 
and when every article of naval and military 
stores had been swept away from Venice, 
Napoleon, without hesitation, assigned away 
his revolutionary allied republic, which he 
had engaged to defend, to the aristooraUc 
power of Austria. The history of the world 
contains no blacker page of perfidy and dis- 
simulation. 

It is in vain to allege, that the spoliation of 
Venice was occasioned, and justified, by her 
attack on the rear of the Frendi army at 
Verona. The whole continental possesmons 
of the republic were assigned to Austria by 
Napoleon at Leoben, four days before that 
eventtook place, and whennothlng had occurred 
in the Venetian states but the contests be- 
tween the aristocratic and democratic &ctionB, 
which had been stirred m> by the secret emis- 
saries of Napoleon himselfl 
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served feature in his cliaracter, whidi 
is in the highest degree important. The 
French Republican writers uniformly 
represent Ins Italian campaigns as the 
most pore and glorious period of his 
histoiy, and portray his character, at 
first almoflt perfect, as gradually dete- 
riorated by the ambition and passions 
consequent on the attamment of su- 
preme power. This was in some re- 
spects true ; but in others the reyerse. 
"Bad in some particulars as it afterwards 
was, his character neyer again appears 
so perfidious as during his earlier years : 
in fact, it had then attained the ne plut 
vltra of deceit and dissimulation ; and, 
contrary to the usual case, it was in a 
certain degree improved by the posses- 
sion of supreme power ; and to tne last 
' moment of his life, the Emperor was 
progressively throwing oiF many of the 
unworthy qualities by which he was at 
first stained. Extraordinary as tiiis 

His conduct throughout this transaction 
appears to have been goyemed by one prin- 
ciple, and that was^ to secure sudi pretexts 
for a rupture with Vaoioe as might afford a 
decent ground for making its territories the 
8iun:ifice which would, at any time, bribe 
Austria into a peace, and extricate the French 
army firom any peril into which it might 
have fiUlen. Twice did the glittering prize 
answer this purpose : once, when it brought 
about the armistice of Leoben, and saved 
Napoleon from the ruin which otherwise 
might have befallen him ; and again at Gampo 
Forraio, by relieving him from a war to which 
he himself confesses his forces were imequal. 
When H. Yillefort, the secretary of the 
t French legation at Venice, remonstrated with 
; Napoleon upon the abandonment of that re- 
public, he replied, in words containing, it is 
to be feared, toofaithftil a pictiu« of the de^- 
dation of modem Italy,— "The French Be- 
public is boimd by no treaty to sacrifice its 
interests and advantages to those of Venice. 
Never has France adopted the maxim of 
making war for the sake of other nations. I 
should like to see the principle of philosophy 
or morality which should command us to 
sacrifice forty thousand French, contrary 
alike to the declared wishes of France and its 
obvious interests. I know well, that it costs 
nothing to a handful of dedaimers, whom I 
cannot better characterise than by calling 
them madmen, to rave about the establish- 
ment of republics everywhere. Jtoiah thue 
gmUenuniootMmalx a winter campaign. Be- 
sides, the Venetian nation no longer exists. 
Divided into as manv separate Interests as it 
contahis cities, effeminate and corrupted, not 
less cowardly than hypocritical, the people of 
Italy, but espedall V the Venetians^ are totally 
unfit for freedom.**^ 



may appear, abundant evidence of it 
will be found in the sequel of this work. 
It was liie same with Augustus, whose 
early life, disgraced by the proscrip- 
tions and horrors of the Triumvirate, 
was almost overlooked in the wisdom 
and beneficence of his imperial rule. 
Nor is it difficult to perceive in what 
principle of our nature the foundation 
is laid for so singular an inv^?sion of 
Hie causes which usually debase the 
human mind. It is the terrible effect 
of revolution, as Madame de dtael has 
well observed, to obliterate altogether 
the ideas of right and wrong, and in- 
stead of the eternal distinctions of mo- 
rality and religion, to apply in general 
estimation no other test to public ac- 
tions but success. It was out of this 
corrupted atmo^)here that the mind of 
Napoleon, like tliat of Augustus, at first 
arose, and it was then tainted by the 
revolutionary profligacy of the times ; 

The same ideals expressed in a letter about 
the same period to TaUeyrand.— " Tou Uttte 
know the people of Italy : they are not worth 
the sacrifice of forty thousand Frenchmea. 
I see b^ your letters that you are constantly 
labourmg under a delumon. Tou suppose 
that Ubeurty can do great things for a base, 
cowardly, and superstitious people. Tou 
wish me to perform miracles ; I have not the 
art of doing so. Since coming ipto Italy, I 
have derivM little if any support firom tito 
love of the Italian people for liberty and 
equality. I have not in my army a single 
Italian, excepting fifteen hundred rasous, 
swept from the s&eets of its towna^ who are 
good for nothing but pillage. Everything, 
excepting what you must say in proclama- 
tions and public speeches, is here mere ro- 
mance." — Letter to TaUeyrandy Passeriano, 7th 
Oct. 1797 ; Cbrmp. 0(m(fid. iv. 206. 

It only remains to add to this painful nar- 
rative of duplicity, that having no fixrther 
occasion for the serrices of Lan(uieux, whom 
he had employed to stir up the revolt in the 
Italian cities, and having discovered evidence 
that he had been in correspondence with the 
Venetian government^ Napoleon himself de- 
noimced him to the Directory. Authentic 
evidence had been discovered of the double 
part which he acted in that dia|;racefUl trans- 
action, by the French commissioners who 
examined the Venetian archives; and Napo- 
leon, In consequence, on the 16th NovemMr, 
wrote to the IMrectory— ''Zandrieuas excited 
the revolt in Brescia cuid Berffamo, and toot 
paid for it; but. at the same time, he privately 
mformed the Venetian government of what 
was going on, and was paid by them too. 
PeriiqM you will think it right to make an 
example of such a rascal ; and, at all events, 
not to employ him again." 
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but wiib thiO pomession of supreme 
power he was called to nobler employ- 
mentfl, and often relieved from the ne- 
oeesity of conmiitting iniquity for the 
Bake of advanoement He was brought 
into contact with men profeeaing and 
acting on more elevated principles; 
and, in the discharge of such duties, he 
cast off, in some instadces at leasts 
many of the stains of his early career. 
This observation is no impeachment of 
the character of Napoleon ; on the con- 
trary, it is its best vindication. His 
virtues and talents were his own ; his 
vices, in part, at least, were the fktal 
bequest of the Revolution. 

76. The conduct of Austria, if less 
perfidious, was not less a violation of 
eveiy principle of publits right. Venice, 
though long wavering and irresolute, 
was at length committed in open hos- 
tilities with the French RepubUc. She 
had secretly nourished the Imperial as 
well as the Republican forces ; she had 
given no cause of offence to the allied 
powers ; she had been dragged, late in- 
deed and unwillingly, but irrevocably, 
into a contest with the Republican 
forces ; and if she had committed any 
faulty it was in favour of the cause in 
which Austria was engaged. Genero- 
sity in such circumstances would have 
p^mpted a noble power to lend the 
weight of its influence in favour of its 
imfortunate neighbour: justice forbade 
that it should do anything to aggravate 
its fate. But to share in its spoliation, 
to seize upon its capital, and extinguish 
its existence, is an act of rapaci^ for 
which no apology can be offered, and 
which must for ever form a foul stain 
on the Austrian annals. 

77. Nor can the aristocracy of Venice 
be absolved from their full share of the 
blame consequent on the destruction 
of their coun^. It was clearly pointed 
out to them, and th^ might have 
known, that the contest in which Eu- 
rope W8^ engaged with France was one 
of such a kind as to admit of no neu- 
trality or compromise ; that those who 
were not with the democratic party 
were against them ; that their exclusive 
and ancient aristocracy was, in an es- 
pecial manner, the object of Republi- 
can jealousy; and that, if they were 



fortunate enough to escape di^struction 
at th0 hands of the French armies, 
they certainly could not hope to avoid 
it from their own revolutionary sub- 
jects. Often, during the course of the 
struggle, they held the balance of power 
in their hands, and might have inter- 
posed with decisive effect on behalf of 
the cause which was ultimately to be 
their own. Had they put their armies 
on a war footing, and joined the Aus- 
trians when the scales of war hung even 
at Castiglione, Areola, or Rivoli, they 
might have rolled back the tide of re* 
volutionary conquest, and secured to 
themselves and their country an hon- 
oured and independent^existenoe. They 
did not do so ; they pm*sued that timid 
policy which is ever the most perilous 
in presence of danger; they shrunk 
from a contest which honour and duty 
alike required, and were, in conse- 
quence, assailed by the revolutionary 
tempest when they had no longer the 
powertoresistit,anddoomedtode8truc« 
tion, amidst the maledictions of their 
countrymen, and the contempt of their 
enemies. "Too blind," as has been 
finely said, " to avert danger, too cow- 
ardly to withstand it, the most ancient 
government of Europe made not a mo- 
ment's resistance : the peasants of tJn- 
terwalden died upon their mountains, 
the nobles of Venice dung only to their 
Hves." 

78. Last in the catalogue of political 
delinquency, the popular party are an- 
swerable for the indulgence of that in- 
sane and unpatriotic spirit of faction 
which never fails, in the end, to bring 
ruin upon those who indulge it. Fol- 
lowing the phantom of democratic am- 
bition; foi^etting all the ties of kindred 
and country in the pursuit of popular ex- 
altation, they leagued with tiie stranger 
against their native land, and paralysed 
the state in the moment of its utmost 
peril, by the fatal passions which they 
introduced into its bosouL With their 
own hands they tore down the vener- 
able ensign of St Mark ; with their own 
arms they ferried the invaders across 
the Lagunss, which no enemy had pass- 
ed for fourteen hundred years ; with 
their own arms they subjugated the 
senate of their country, and compelled, 
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in the last eztranity, a perilous sad 
disgraoefnl sabmiBBion to 'the enemy. 
They reoeired, m oonseqaenoe^ the na- 
tnral and appropriate reward of sach 
oonduct — the contempt of their ene- 
mies, the hatred of their friends, the 
robbery of their trophies, the partition 
of their territoiy, the extinction of 
their liberties, and the annihilation of 
their coontiy.* 

79. What a contrast to this timid and 
Tacillating eonduct in the rulers, and 
these flagitious passions in the people 
of Yenioe, does the firmness of the 
British goyemment^andthe spiritof the 
British people afford at this juncture ! 
They, too, were counselled to tempor- 
ise in danger, and yield to the tempter; 
they, too, were shaken in credit and 
paialysed by revolt ; they, too, were 
assailed by democratic ambition, and 
urged to conciliate and yield as the only 
means of salTation. The Venetian 
aristocracy did what the British aris- 
tocracy were urged to do. They cau- 

* The last occasion on whidbi the Place of 
St Ifark had seen the Transalpine soldiers, 
was when the French crusaders knelt to the 
Venetian people to implore suoooor from that 
opulent republic, in the last crusade against 
the infidels in the Holy Land. The unani- 
mous shout of approbanon in the assembled 
multitude—' ' It is the will of Ood ! It is the 
will of God I " led to that cordial union of these 
two powers which overturned the throne of 
Ctmstantinople. — " Haximus," says Bacon, 
"innovator tempua" — Gibbon, chap. Ix. 



tionsly abstained from hoatilitieB with 
the rerohitionary power ; they did no- 
thing to ooeroe the spirit of disalfi9etion 
in their own dominions ; they yielded 
at length to the demands of tiie popu> 
laoe, and admitted, in the moment 
of danger, a sudden and portentous 
change in the internal structure of the 
ooDstitntion. Had the British goyem* 
ment done the same, they might have 
Expected similar results to those which 
took place in Venice — expected to see 
the revolutionary spirit acquire irresist- 
ible force, the means of national re- 
sistance become prostrated by the di- 
visions of those who should wield them, 
and the state frll an easy prey to the 
ambition of those neighbouring powers 
who had fomented its passions to profit 
by its weakness. From the glorious 
result of the firmness of the one^ and 
the miserable oonsequenoes of the pu- 
sillanimity of the otiier, a memorable 
lesson may be learned both by rulers 
and nations. Thence they may see 
that courage in danger is often the most 
prudent as well as the most honourable 
course; that periods of foreign peril 
are never those in which considerable 
changes in internal institutions can 
with safety be adopted ; and that, 
whatever may be the defects of govern- 
ment^ those are the worst enemies of 
their coimtry who league with foreign 
nations for tiieir redress. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



INTEBNAIi GOVEBNMENT OV FBA.HCE, FROM THE ESTABLIBHKENT OF THE 
DIBECTOBT TO THE REVOLUTION OF 18TH FBUCTIDOB. 



1. The different eras of the Re- 
volution, which have hitherto been 
traced, e^ow the progress of the prin- 
ciples of democracy through their natu- 
nJ stages of public transport, monied 
insecurity, financial embarrassment^ ar- 
bitrary confiscation, generaldistrsBs, jde- 
beian insurrection, sukguinary oppres- 



sion, civil warfare, and military despot- 
ism. It remains to examine its pro- 
gress during the receding tide — to trace 
the declining and enfeebled efforts of 
Republican fervour duiing the years 
when its desolating effects had become 
generally known, and the public strength 
),*efrised to lend its aid to the ambitioo 
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and ibe deluiion of indiTidaalB. At 
thU period it is eridoiit that the chief 
deBure of the haman mind is liar le- 
pose. The contenti<»iay the miseries of 
former years, rise up in fearful remem- 
branoe to all classes of dtisens. The 
chimera of equality can no longer se- 
duoe~the illuaion of power no longer 
miedead ; and men, bitterly suffering 
under the consequences of former error, 
eilgerly rahge tiiemseWes under any 
government which promises to saye 
them from "the worst of tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a multitude of tyrants." 

2. To effect the maximum of free- 
dom with the minimum of democratic 
ascendancy, is the gie^t problem of 
civil goyemment^ as the chief object of 
war is to attain the greatest possible 
national security at the smallest expen- 
diture of human life. Republican pas- 
sion is frequently necessary to sustain 
the conflicts of freedom, in the same 
manner as the military spirit is often 
indispensable to purchase national in- 
dependence, and always essential to its 
security. But it let not a less eyil in 
itself, if not kept under due restraint^ 
than the sayage passion for the destruc- 
tion of the species. When too yehe- 
mently excited, it generally becomes 
an evil incomparably more serious than 
the political grievances which awaken- 
ed its fury. Great national objects 
sometimes cannot be^ushieved without 
the excitation of this passion, because 
it Ib desire, and not reason, which ever 
governs the masses of mankind; but 
when it becomes the ruling power, the 
last extremities of suffering are at hand. 
Like all other passions, however, whe- 
ther in the individual or society, it can- 
not be indulged to excess, withoutinduo- 
ing eviU which speedily terminateits as- 
cendancy, and punish the delinquencies 
to which ib has given rise. The demo- 
oratio passion is to nations what the 
desire of licentious freedom is to the 
individual : it bears the same relation 
to the principle of genuine liberty, that 
the chastened attachment of marriage, 
which ^peoples heaven," does to &e 
wild excesses of lust, which find in- 
mates for helL . The fleeting eiyoy- 
ments of guilt are speedily lost in its 
lasting pains ; the extravagance of de- 



mooraitia ambition, if it obtains unre- 
sisted sway. Invariably terminates, be- 
fore the expiry of a few yearn, in uni- 
versal suffering. 

8^ Nature never intended that the 
great body of mankind should be im- 
mediately concerned in government, be- 
cause their intellects and information 
are unequal to, and their situation in- 
consistent with, the task. Useful and 
necessary as a check upon the govern- 
ment of others, they bring about the 
greatest calamities when they become 
the governors themselves : respectable^ 
virtuous, and salutaxy when employed 
in their proper sphere, they become 
(langerous, impassioned, and irrational, 
when called to the exercise of duties 
which do not belong to them. The 
restraint of holding property, and con- 
stantly suffering themselves from any 
shocks it may receive, is the only secu- 
rity against the undue abuse of power. 
As the great body of the people cannot 
possess this advantage, a,nd consequently 
political power cannot be exercised by 
them without injury, first to others, 
and at last to themselves, nature has 
wisely provided for the speedy and ef- 
fectual extinction of the passion for it, 
in the necessary consequence of the ef- 
fects which it produces. The insecurity, 
privations, and suffering which follow 
in its tnun, unavoidably lead, before 
the lapse of a veiy long period, to mili- 
tary despotism. Some democratic states, 
as Milan, Florence, and Sienna, to ter- 
minate their dissensions, have volun- 
tarily submitted to the yoke of a mili- 
taiy leader ; others have fallen under 
his dominion at the close of a sang^uin- 
aiy period of domestic stiife. All have, 
in one way or other, expelled the deadly 
venom from the system, and, to escape 
the horrors of anarchy, have shielded 
themselves under the lasting govern- 
ment of the sword. 

4. The illusions of republicaniinn were 
now dispelled in France. Men had 
passed through so ma;ny vicissitudes, 
and lived so long in a few years, that 
all their pristine ideas were overturned. 
The rule of the middle class, and of the 
multitude, had successively passed like 
a rapid and bloody phantasmagoria. 
The age was far removed from that of 
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Fnnoe of the 14th July 1789, with its 
enthuaiaBtio fflftlings its high resolYea, 
its ardent aaplratioiifl, its popular m*- 
giatrateBy and its Duoyant popolatioD. 
It WBB Bfcill further removed fiK>m that 
of Franoe of the 10th August^ when a 
sinj^e daas, and that the moat lioen- 
ttoiiSy had nsorped the whole authorily 
of the state, and borne to the aeat of 
govemment its vulgar manners and 
sangumaiy ideas — its distrust of all 
above, and its severity to all beneath 
itsel£ Society emerged, weakened and 
disjointed, from the chaos of revolution; 
and, in despair of elFeoting any real 
amelioration in the social system, all 
dassea rushed with unbounded vehe- 
mence into the enjoyments of private 
life. The elegances of opulence, long 
suspended, were resumed with unpre- 
cedented alacrity ; baUs^ festivities, and 
theatres, were frequented with more 
avidi^ than in the most corrupted era 
of the monarchy ; it seemed as if the 
nation, long famished, was quenching 
its thirst in the enjoyments of existence. 
Compassion for suffering was generally 
felt : those who had recently escaped 
death themselves had their hearts open 
to the woes of humanity. Experience 
now proved the truth of the poet's la- 
mentation, that the most secure foundar 
tion for pity of the sufferings of others 
is the experience of suffering ourselves.* 
Public afiGEurs wore an air of tranquillity 
which singularly contrasted with the 
disasters of former years : the emigrants 
returned in crowds, with a confidence 
which afterwards proved fatal to them. 
All women were in transports at the 
auspioiouB change. Horror at the Ja- 
cobins restored the sway of the rich ; 
the recollection of the dubs secured the 
influence of the saloons \ female charms 
resumed their ascendancy with the re- 
turn of pacific ideas ; and the passion 
for eigoyment, freed from the dread of 
death and the restraints oCtQ^ligion, was 

• *' E legge di natara, 
Che a oompatlr ci mova 
Chi prova una sventutm, 
Ctie noi provammo aaoor : 
O sia che aznore in noi. 
La aomiglianza aooenda ; 
O >ia eh« piti s'lntenda 
Nelvooraltrui dolor." 

MsTAsrASio^ Gttu^nM^ parte 1.. 



indulged without control Manners 
were never more oormpted than under 
the rule of the Directory —luxury never 
more prodigal — ^passion never more un- 
restramed. Society resumed its wonted 
order, not by repentance for crime, but 
by a change of its direction. Tbis ia 
the natural termination of popular ef- 
fervescence. The transition is easy from, 
the extravagance of democracy to the 
corruptions of sensuality, from the fBOia- 
tidam of the Puritans to the gaUantries 
of Charles XL, because these opposite 
extremes alike proceed from the indul- 
gence of individual passion. Such tran- 
sition is extremdy difficult from either 
to the love of genuine freedom, because 
that implies a sacrifice of both to pa- 
triotic feeling. The age of Nero soon 
succeeded the strife of Qracchus ;. but 
ages revolved, and a different race of 
mankind was established, before that 
of Fabridus was restored. 

6. The deputies were r^gai^edwith 
the utmost solidtude by all parties upon 
the completion of the dections. The 
third part, whohadbeenrecentlychosen, 
according to the provision of the con- 
station, represented with tolerable 
fidelity the opinions and wishes of the 
party which had now become influential 
in France. They consirted not of those 
extraordinary and intrepid men who 
shine in the outset of the revolutionary 
tempest^ but of those more moderate 
characters who, in politics equally as 
the fine arts, succeed to the vehemence 
of early pasdon ; who take waznin^by 
past error, and are disposed only to 
turn the f^iafcing state of things to the 
best account for their individual advan- 
tage. But their influence was inoon- 
dderable, compared with that of the 
two-thirds who remained from the old 
Assembly, and who, both from their 
habits of busiuess and acquired cele- 
bpty, retained the principal direction 
of public affidrs. The whole deputies 
having assembled, according to the 
directions of the constitution, chose by 
ballot two hundred and fifty of thdr 
number, all above forty, and married, 
to ibrm the Council of the Andents. 
They afterwards proceeded to the^ im- 
portant task of appointing the Direo- 
tors; and, after some hedtation, the 
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choice fell on Barras, RewbeU, La 
R^velli^re-L^paux, Letoumeur, and 
Si^yes. Upon the last declining the 
proffered honour, Camot was chosen 
in Ms stead. These five individuals 
immediately proceeded to the exercise 
of their new sovereignty. 

6. Though placed at the head of so 
great a state, tiie Directors were at first 
surrounded with difficulties. When they 
took possession of their apartments in 
the Luxembourg, they found scarcely 
any furniture in the rooms; a single 
table, an inkstand and paper, and four 
straw chairs, constituted tiie whole 
establishment of those who were about 
to enter on the management of the 
greatest Republic in existence. The in- 
credible embarrassment of the finances, 
the critical state of the armies, the 
inci*ea8ing discontents of the people, 
did not deter them from undei'taking 
the discharge of their perilous duties. 
They resolved unanimously that they 
would make head against ail the diffi- 
culties in which the state was involved, 
or perish in the attempts 

7. Barras was the one of the Direc- 
tory who was most qualified by his 
chiuracter and previous services to take 
the lead in the government. Naturally 
indolent, haughty, and voluptuous ; 
accessible to corruption, profligate, and 
extravagant; ill qualified for the fa- 
tigues and the exertion of ordinary 
business, he was yet possessed of the 
firmness, decision, and audacity which 
fitted him to be a leader of importance 
in perilous emergencies. His lofty sta- 
ture, commanding air, and idftinuating 
manners, were calcidated to impose 
upon the vulgar, often ready to be 
governed in civil dissensions as much 
by personal qualities ^is by mental su- 
periority; while the eminent services 
which he had rendered to the Thermi- 
dorian party on the fall of Robespierre, 
and his distinguished conduct and de- 
cisive success on the revolt of the Sec- 
tions, gave him considerable influence 
with more rational politicians. Rew- 
bell, an Alsacian by birth, and a law- 
yer by profession, was destitute of either 
firmness or eloquence ; but he owed his 
elevation to his habits of business, his 
knowledge of forms, and the pertina- 



city with which he represented the feel- 
ings of the multitude, often in the close 
of revolutionary convulsions envious 
of distinguished ability. La R^velli^re- 
L^paux, a sincere republican, who had 
joined the Qirondists on the day of 
their fall, and preserved, under the pro- 
scription of the Jacobins, the same prin- 
ciples which he had embraced during 
their ascendancy, was blessed by nature 
with a mild and gentie disposition, 
which fitted him to be the ornament 
of private society. But he was weak 
and irresolute in public conduct, totally 
destitute of the qualities requisite in a 
statesman, strongly tinged with the 
irreligious fematicism of the age, and 
perpetually dreaming of establishing 
the authority of natural religion on the 
ruins of the Christian faith. Letour- 
neur, an old officer of artillery, had 
latterly supplied the place of Carnot in 
the Committee of Public Salvation, but 
without possessing his abilities; and 
when Camot came in the room of 
Si^yes, he received the department of 
the marine and the colonies. 

8. The first object of the Directory 
was to calm the passions, the fiiry of 
which had so long desolated France. 
This, however, was no easy task — the 
more especially as, with the exception 
of Camot and Barras, there was not one 
of them either a man of genius or of 
any considerable reputation. Such was 
the cruel effect of a revolution which 
in a few years had out off whole gen- 
erations of ability, and swept away all, 
save in the military career, that could 
either command respect or insure suc- 
cess. Their principles were republican, 
and they had all voted for the death of 
the King in the Convention, and con- 
sequently their elevation gave great joy 
to the democratic party, who had con- 
ceived considerable disquietude from 
the recent formidable insurrection and 
/the still menacinglanguage of the Royal- 
ists. The leaders of that party, de- 
feated, but not humbled, had great in- 
fluence in the metropolis; and their 
followers seemed rather proud of the 
perils they had incurred, than sub- 
dued by the defeat they had sustained* 
Within and without, the Directors were 
surrounded by difficulties. The Revo- 
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lution had left everything in the most 
miserable situation : the treasury was 
empty ; the people were starving ; the 
armies destitute ; the generals dis- 
couraged. The progress of the public 
disorders had induced that extreme 
abuse in the multiplication of paper 
money, which seems the engine em- 
ployed by nature, in revolutionary dis- 
orders, to bring salutary suffering home 
to every individual, even of the hum- 
blest rank in society, as the opposite 
set of evils, arising from the undue 
contraction of the currency, produces 
that destruction alike of industry and 
realised wealth which warns man- 
kind of the dangers of the rule of a 
monied oligarchy. The revenue had 
almost ceased to be collected, and the 
public necessities were provided for 
merely by a daily issue of paper, which 
every morning was sent forth from the 
public treasury still damp from the 
manufactory of the preceding night. 
Its value was fixed by law, but it would 
not pass for a hundredth, sometimes a 
thousandth part of that amount. The 
sales of all kinds of commodities had 
ceased, from the effect of the law of the 
maximum and forced contributions; 
and the subsistence of Paris and the 
other great towns was secured merely 
by compulsory requisitions, for which 
the unfortunate peasants received only 
assignats, worth not a hundredth part 
of the value at which they were com- 
pelled to accept them. Finally, the 
armies, destitute of everything, and un- 
fortunate at the close of the campaign, 
were discontented and dejected. The 
brilliant successes by which Napoleon 
restored the military affairs of the re- 
public, had not yet shed their lustre 
over theaffairs of the new governments* 
Amidst these difficulties, they were suc- 
cessively assailed by the different Ac- 
tions whose strife had brou^t the 
country to this miserable condition; 
and they owed their victory over both, 
only to the public torpor which recent 
experience of the sufferings all had en- 
dured had produced. 

9. One of their first acts was a deed 
of humanity — the liberation of the 

* Chapa XX. and xxm. 
VOX* IV. 



daughter of Louis XVI. from the mel- 
ancholy prison where she had been con- 
fined since her parents' death. This il- 
lustrious princess, interesting alike for 
her unparalleled misfortunes, and the 
resignation with which she had borne 
them, after having discharged, as long 
as the barbarity of her persecutors 
would permit, every filial and sisterly 
duty — after having seen her father, 
her mother, her aunt, and her brother, 
successively torn fr^m her arms, to be 
consigned to deslaruction — ^had been de- 
tained in solitaiy confinement since the 
fall of Robespierre, and was still igno- 
rant of the fate of those she had so 
tenderly loved. The Directory, yield- 
ing at length to the feelings of human- 
ity, and a sense of the difficulty which 
would be experienced in assigning a 
suitable station in a republic to a prin- 
cess of such exalted birth, agreed to 
exchange her for the deputies who had 
been delivered up by Dtmiourier to the 
Imperialists. Accordingly, on the 19th 
December 1795, this last of the royal 
captives left the prison where she had 
been detained since the 10th August 
1798, and proceeded By rapid journeys 
to B&le, where she was exchanged for 
the Republican commissioners, and re- 
ceived by the Austrians with the hon- 
our due to her rank. Her subsequent 
restoration, and second banishment, will 
form an interesting episode in the con- 
cluding part of this work.i* 

10. The earliest measure of the Di- 
rectory for the relief of the finances, 
was to obtain a decree authorising the 
cessation of the distribution of rations 
to the people, which were thencefor- 
ward to be continued only to the most 
necessitous classes. This great mea- 
sure, the first symptom of emancipa- 
tion from the tyranny of the mob of 
the metropolis, was boldly adopted ; 
and though the discontents to which it 
gave lise appeared in the conspiracy of 
Baboeuf, which shortlyafier broke forth, 
it was successfully carried into effect 
All, except those who lived on the pub- 
lic bounty, felt that the system could 
no longer be maintained, and concur- 
red in supporting its abolition. The 
t Infra, Chap. xcii. 
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state of monetary afiaira next occupied 
their anxious attention. After various 
ineffectual attempts to return to a me- 
tallic circulation, the government found 
itself obliged to continue the issue of 
assignats. The quantity in circulation 
at length rose, in January 1796, to forty- 
five milliards, or £1,800,000,000 ster- 
ling, and the depreciation became so 
excessive, tiiat a milliard, or a thou- 
sand millions of francs, produced only a 
million in metallic cuii'ency : in other 
words, the paper money had fallen to 
a thoutandth part of its nominal value. 
To stop this enormous evil, the govern- 
ment adopted the plan of issuing a new 
kind of paper money, to be caUed ter- 
ritorial mandates, which were intend- 
ed to retire the assignats at the rate of 
thirty for one. This was in truth creat- 
ing a new kind of assignats, with an in- 
ferior denomination, and was meant 
to conceal from the public the enor- 
mous depreciation which the first had 
undei'gone. , It was immediately acted 
upon ; mandates were declared ike cur- 
rency of the Republic, and became by 
law a legal tender ; the national do- 
mains were forthwith exposed to sale, 
and assigned over to the holder of a 
mandate without any other formality 
than a simple procit verbal. At the same 
time the most violent measures were 
adopted to give this new paper a forced 
circulation. All payments by and to 
the government were ordered to be 
made in it alone ; severe penalties were 
enacted against selling the mandate 
for less than its nominal value in gold 
or silver, and, to prevent all specula* 
tions on their value, the public ex- 
change was dosed. 

11. The only advantage possessed by 
the mandates over the old assignats 
was, that they entitled the holder to a 
more summary and effectual process for 
getting his paper exchanged for land. 
As soon as this became generally under- 
stood, it procured for tiiem an ephem- 
eral degree of public favour ; a mandate 
for 100 francs rose, soon after it was 
issued, from fifteen to eighty francs, 
and their success procured for govern- 
ment a momentary resourca But this 
reUef was of short duration. Two mil- 
liards four hundred millions of man- 



dates (£100,000,000) were issued, se- 
cured over an extent of land supposed 
to be of the same value ; but before 
many months had elapsed, they began 
to decline, and were soon nearly at as 
great a discount, in proportion to their 
value, as the old assignats. By no pos- 
sible liieasure of finance could paper- 
money, worth nothing in foreign states 
from a distrust of its security, and re- 
dundant at home from its excessive 
issue, be maintained at anything like 
an equality with gold and silver. ^ The 
mandates wera, in truth, a reduction of 
assignats to a thirtieth part of their 
value ; but to be on a par with the pre- 
cious metals, they should have been is- 
sued at one thousandth part> being the 
rate of discount to which the original 
paper had now fallen. 

12. Qovernment, therefore, and all the 
persons who received payment from it, 
including the pubUc creditors, the army, 
and the civil servants, were still suffer- 
ing the most severe privation ; but the 
crisis had passed with the great bulk of 
individuals in the state. Most of the 
unhappy original holders had become 
bankrupt, hc^ been guillotined, or were 
in exile. Their distresses, how great 
soever, had passed away, like those of 
a deceased generation. The fall in the 
value of the assignats had been so ex- 
cessive, that no one would take either 
them or their successors in exchange. 
Barter, and the actual interchange of 
one commodity for another, had come 
to supply the place of sale ; and all 
those possessed of any fortune, realised 
it in the form of the luxuries of life, 
which were likely to procure a ready 
sale in the market. The most opulent 
houses were converted into vast maga- 
zines for the storing of silks, velvets, 
and luxuries of evety description, which 
were retailed sometimes at a profit, and 
sometimes at a loss, and by which the 
higher classes were enabled to maintain 
their families. From the general pre- 
valence of this rude interchange, inter- 
nal trade and manufactures regained, 
to a certain degree, their former activ- 
ity; and though the former opulent 
quarters were deserted, the Boulevai*dfl 
and Chauss^e d' Antin began to exhibit 
that splendour for which they after- 
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wards became so celebrated under the 
Empire. As the yietories of the Re- 
public increased, and gold and silver 
were obtained from the conquest of 
Flanders, Italy, and l^e German states, 
the government paper entirely ceased 
to be a medium of exchange ; transfers 
of every description were effected by 
barter or sales for the precious metals, 
and the territorial mandates were no^ 
where to be seen but in the hands of 
speculators, who bought them for a 
twentieth part of their nominal value, 
and sold them at a small advance to the 
purchasers of the national domains. 

13. But while all classes were thus 
emerging from this terrible financial 
crisis, the servants of government^ and 
the public creditors, still paid in man- 
dates at par, were literally dying of 
famine. Employment from govern- 
ment, instead of being solicited, was 
universally shunned ; persons in every 
kind of service sent in their resigna- 
tions; and the soldiers deserted from 
the armies in as great crowds as they 
had flocked to them during the Reign 
of Terror. While the armies of Piohe- 
gru and Napoleon, who received their 
allowances in the coin they extracted 
from the conquered states, were living 
in luxurious sGfluence, those on the soil 
of the Republic, and paid in its depre- 
ciated paper, were starving. But most 
of all, the public creditors, the rentiers, 
were overwhelmed by imprecedented 
distress. The opulent capitalists who 
had fanned the first triumphs of the 
Revolution, the annuitants who had 
swelled the multitude of its votaries, 
were now crushed imder its wheels. 
Then was seen the unutterable bitter- 
ness of private distress, which inevit- 
ably follows such a convulsion. The 
prospect of famine produced many more 
suicides among that unhappy class, 
than aU the horrors of the Reign of 
Terror. Poverty to those unused to 
it has more terrors than death itself. 
Many, driven to exti'emities, had re- 
course, late in life, to daily labour for 
their subsistence; others, imable to en- 
dure its fatigues, subsisted upon the 
charity which they obtained from the 
more fortunate survivors of the Revolu- 
tion. Under the shadow of night they 



wero to be seen crowding round the 
doors of the opei*a and other places of 
public amusement, of which they had 
formerly been the principal supporters, 
and in a disguised voice, or with an 
averted head, imploring charity from 
crowds, among whom they were feaiful 
of discovering a former acquaintance or 
dependant. 

14. The situation of the armies in the 
interior was not less deplorable. Of&- 
cws and soldiers, alike unable to pro- 
cure anything for their pay, were main- 
tained only by the forced requisitions 
which, under the pressure of necessity, 
wei'e still continued in the departments. 
The detachments dispersed, and desert- 
ed on the road ; even the hospitals were 
shut up, and the unhappy soldiers who 
filled them tmTied adrift upon the world, 
from utter inability to procm'e for them 
either medicines or provisions. The 
gendarmerie, or mounted police, dis- 
banded; the soldiers who composed 
that force, unable to maintain their 
horses, sold them, and lefb the service ; 
and the high-roads, infested by nume- 
rous brigands, the natural result of 
the disorganisation of society, became 
the theati'e of unheard-of atrocities. 
Stiungers profited by the general dis- 
tress of France to carry on commerce 
with its suffering inhabitants, which 
contributed in a considerable degree to 
restore the precious metals to circula- 
tion. The Germans, the Swiss, the 
Russians, and the English, seised the 
moment when the assignats were low- 
est, to fall with all the power of metal- 
lic riches upon the scattered but splen- 
did movables of France. Wines of the 
most costly description were bought up 
by speculators, and sold cheaper at 
Hamburg than Paris; diamonds and 
precious stones, concealed during the 
Reign of Terror, were brought forth 
from their places of concealment, and 
procured for their ruined possessors a 
transitory reliel Pictures, statues, and 
furniture of every desciiption, were 
eagerly purchased for the Russian and 
English palaces, and by their general 
dispersion effected a change in the taste 
for the fine arts over all Europe. A 
band of speculators, called La Bande 
Noire, bought up au immense number 
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cf public and private edifices, "whioh 
were sold for almost nothing, and re- 
imbursed themselves by sellmg a part 
of the materials ; and numerous fami- 
lies, whose estates had escaped confis- 
cation, retired to the country, and in- 
habited the buildings formerly tenanted 
by their servants, where they lived in 
seclusion and rustic plenty on the pro- 
duce of a portion of their estates. 

15. The excessive fall of the paper 
at length made all classes perceive that 
it was in vain to pursue the chimera of 
upholding its value. On the 16th July 
1796, the measure, amounting to the 
open confession of a bankruptcy which 
had long existed, was adopted. It was 
declared that all persons were to be at 
liberty to transact business in the money 
which they chose ; that the mandates 
should be taken at their current value, 
which should be published every day 
at the Treasury; and that the taxes 
should be received either in coin or 
mandates at that rate, with the excep- 
tion of the departments bordering on 
the seat of war, in which it should still 
be received in kind The publication 
of the fall of the mandates rendered it 
indispensable to make some change as 
to the purchase of the national domains; 
for where the mandate had fallen from 
one hundred francs to five francs, it was 
impossible that the holder could be al- 
lowed to obtain in exchange for it land 
worth one hundred francs in 1790, and 
still, notwithstanding the fall of its 
value, from the insecure tenure of all 
possessions, deemed worth thirty-five 
francs. It was in consequence deter- 
mined, on the 18th July, that the un- 
assigned national domains should be 
sold for mandates at their current value. 

16. Such was the end of the system 
of a paper circulation bearing a forced 
value, six years after it had been origi- 
nally commenced, and after it had ef- 
fected a greater change in the fortunes 
of individuals, than had perhaps ever 
been accomplished in the same time by 
any measure of government. It did 
more to overthrow the existing wealth, 

■ to transfer movable fortunes from one 
hand to another, than even the confis- 
cation of the emigrant and church 
estates. All debts were in fact annihi- 



lated by the elusory form in which it 
permitted payment to be made. In its 
later stages, a debtor with one franc in 
specie could force a discharge of a debt 
of two hundred, sometimes even of a 
thousand ; the public creditors, the gov- 
ernment servants, in fact all the classes 
who formerly were opulent, were re- 
duced to the last stage of misery. On 
the other hand, the debtors throughout 
the whole country found themselves 
liberated from their engagements ; the 
national domains were purchased al- 
most for nothing by the holders of gov- 
ernment paper ; and the land, infinitely 
subdivided, required little of the ex- 
penditure of capital, and became daily 
more productive from the number and 
energy of its new cultivators. These 
vast alterations in the circulation in- 
duced social changes more durable in 
their influence, and far more import- 
ant in their final I'esults, than all the 
political catastrophes of the Revolution ; 
for they entirely altered, and that too 
in a lasting manner, the distribution of 
property, and made a permanent altera- 
tion in the form of government unavoid- 
able from a total change in the class 
possessed of substantial power. 

17. Deprived of the extraordinary re- 
source of issuing paper, the Directory 
were compelled to calculate their real re- 
venue, and endeavour to accommodate 
their expenditure to that standard. They 
had estimated the revenue for 1796 at 
1,100,000,000 francs, or £44,000,000, 
including an arrear of 300,000,000 
francs, or £12,000,000 of the forced 
loans, which had never yet been recov- 
ered. But the event soon showed that 
this calculation was fallacious ; the re- 
venue proved much less, and the ex- 
penditure much greater than had been 
expected. The land-tax produced only 
200 millions, instead of 250 ; the 200 
millions expected from the sale of the 
remainder of the national domains was 
not half realised, and all the other 
sources of revenue failed in similar pro- 
portion. Meanwhile, the armies of the 
Rhine, of the Sambre and Meuse, and 
of the interior, were in the most ex- 
treme state of penury, and all the na- 
tional establishments on the point of 
ruin. In these circumstances, it was no 
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longer possible to avoid a bankruptcy. 
The public creditors, as usual in all such. 
extremities, were the first to be saori' 
fioed. After exhausting every expe- 
dient of delay and procrastination with 
the rentiers, the Directoiy at length 
paid them only a fourth in^ money, and 
three-fourths in bills, dischargeable on 
the national domains, called Bout det 
Troii Quarts, The annual chaige of the 
debt was 248 milliona of francs, ornearly 
£10,000,000 sterling; so that, by this 
expedient, the burden was in effect re- 
duced to 62 millions, or £2,500,000. 
The bills received for the three-fourths 
were from the first at a ruinous dis- 
count, and soon became altogether un- 
saleable ; and the disorders and parti- 
ality consequent on this mode of pay- 
ment ere long became so excessive that 
it could no longer be continued. The 
income of 1797 was estimated at 
616,000,000 frs., or nearly £25,000,000, 
but the expenditure could not be re- 
duced to this without taking a decisive 
step in r^ard to the debt. It was there- 
fore finally resolved to continue a pay- 
ment of a third only of the debt in 
specie ; and the remaining two-thirds 
were to be dischai^ged by the payment 
of a capital in biUs, secured on tiie na- 
tional domains, at the rate of twenty 
years' purchase. These bills, like the 
Bons dt8 Trots Quarts, immediately fell 
to a sixth of their value, and shortly after 
dwindled away to almost nothing, from 
the quantity simultaneously thrown into 
the market. As the great migority of 
the public creditors were in such cir- 
cumstances that they could not take 
land, this was, to all intents, a national 
bankruptcy, which cut off at one blow 
two-thirds of their property. 

18. These attempts of the Directory, 
though long tmsuccessful, to restore 
order to the distracted chaos of revolu- 
tionary France, were seconded by the 
efforts of the great majority of the 
people, to whom a termination of poli- 
tical contests had become the most im- 
perious of necessities. Such, in truth, 
18 the disposition in human affairs to 
right themselves, when the fever of 
passion has subsided, that men fall in- 
sensibly into order, under any govern- 
ment which promises to save them fix>m 



the desolating effect of their own pas- 
sions. Withm a few months after the 
establishment of the new government, 
the most frightful evils entailed on 
France by the revolutionary regime 
had been removed or alleviated. The 
odious law of the maximum, which com- 
pelled the industry of the country to 
pay tribute to the idleness of towns, 
was abolished ; the commerce of grain 
in the interior was free ; the assignats 
were replaced, without any convukion, 
by a metallic currency ; the press had 
resumed its independence ; the elec- 
tions had taken place without violence ; 
theguillotine no longer shed the noblest 
blood in France ; the roads were secure ; 
the ancient proprietors lived in peace 
beside the purchasers of the national 
domains. Whatever &ults they may 
have afterwards committed, Franceowes 
to the Directory, during the first year, 
the immense obligation of having be- 
gun the reconstruction of society out of 
the fusion it had undergone in the re- 
volutionaxy crucible. 

19. In one particular alone the Di- 
rectory made no approach towards im- 
provement. Religion still remained 
prostrated as it had been by the strokes 
of the Decemvirs ; the churches were 
closed; Sunday was abolished: bap- 
tism and communion were unknown ; 
the priests in exile, or in hiding under 
the i*OQ& of the faithful renmant of the 
Christian flock. The youth of both 
sexes were brought up without the 
slightest knowledge of the faith of their 
fatiierB ; a generation was ushered into 
the world, destitute of the first ele- 
ments of religious instruction. Subse- 
quentiy, the immense importance of 
this deficiency appeared in the clearest 
manner ; it has left a chasm in the so- 
cial institutions of France, which all 
the genius of Napoleon, and all the glo- 
ries of the Empire, have not been able 
to repair ; and which, it is to be feared, 
is destined to prevent the growth of 
anything like rational or steady free- 
dom in that distracted country. In vain 
La R^velli^re-L^paux endeavoured to 
establish a system of TheophUantkropy, 
and opened temples, publLahed chants, 
and promulgated a species of liturgy. 
All these endeavours to supersede tiie 
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doctrines of revelation speedily failed ; 
and Deism remained the religion of the 
few of the revolutionary party who be- 
stowed any thought on religious con- 
cerns. The tenets and ideas of this 
singular sect were one of the most cu- 
rious results of the Revolution. Their 
principles were, for the most part, con- 
tained in the following paragraph: — 
" We believe in the existence of Gk)d, 
and the immortality of the soul. Wor- 
ship the Deity ; cherish your equals ; 
render yourself useful to your country. 
Everything is good which tends to pre- 
serve and bring to perfection the hu- 
man race; everything which has an 
opposite tendency is the reverse. Chil- 
dren, honour your fathers and mothers; 
obey them with affection, support their 
declining years. Fathers and mothers, 
instruct your children. Women, be- 
hold in your husbands the heads of 
your houses ; husbands, behold in wo- 
men the mothers of your children, and 
reciprocally study each other's hap- 
piness." When men flatter themselves 
that they are laying the foundations 
of a new religion, they* are, in truth, 
only dressing up, in a somewhat varied 
form, the morality of the Gospel.* 

20. Napoleon viewed these enthusi- 
asts, some of whom were still to be found 
in Paris when he seized the helm of c^- 
fairs in 1 799, in their true light. " They 
are good actors," said he. — " What !" 
answered one of the most enthusiastic 
of their number, **ia it in such terms 
that you stigma^se those whose chiefs 
are among the most virtuous men in 
Paris, and whose tenets inculcate only 
universal benevolence and the moral 

* The worshi]^ of this sect was very singu- 
lar. La R^velli^re-L6paux was their high- 
priest ; they had four temples in Paris, and 
on appointed days service was performed. In 
the middle of the congregation, an immense 
beusket, filled with the most beautifUl flowers 
of the season, was placed as the symbol of 
the creation. The high-priest pronounced 
a discourse, enforcing the moral virtues, 
"in which," says the Duchess of Abrantes, 
"there was frequently so mudi truth and 
feeling, that, if tne Evangelists had not said 
the same thing much better 1800 years be- 
fore them, one might have been tempted to 
embrace their opinions." This sect, like all 
others founded upon mere Deism and the 
inculcation of the morakvirtues, was short- 
lived, and never included any considerable 
body of the people. 



virtues f" — "What do you mean by 
that?" replied the First Consul; "all 
systems of morality are fine. Apart 
from ceitain dogmas, more or less ab- 
surd, which were necessary to suit the 
capacity of the people to whom they 
were addressed, what do you see in the 
Veda, the Koran, the Old Testament, or 
Confucius ? Everywhere pure moral- 
ity — ^that is to say, a system inculcating 
protection to the weak, respect to the 
laws, gratitude to God. The Gktspel 
alone has exhibited a complete assem- 
blage of the principles of moi'ality, di- 
vested of absurdity. That is what is 
truly admirable, and not a few oom" 
monplace sentences put into bad verse. 
Do you wish to see what is truly su- 
blime? Repeat the Lord's prayer. You 
and your friends would willingly be- 
come martyrs ; I shall do them no such 
honour. No strokes but those of ridi- 
cule shall fall upon them; and, if I 
know anything of the French, they will 
speedily prove effectual ! " Napoleon's 
views soon proved correct. The sect 
lingered on five years ; and two of its 
members had even the courage to pub- 
lish short works in its defence, whidi 
speedily died a natural death. Their 
number gi-adually declined ; and they 
were at length so inconsiderable that, 
when a decree of government, on the 
4th October 1801, prohibited them from 
meeting in the four churches which 
they had hitherto occupied as their 
temples, they were unable to raise 
money enough to hire a room to carry 
on their woi*ship. The extinction of 
this sect was not owing merely to .the 
irreligious spirit of the Fi-ench metro- 
polis ; it would have imdergone the 
same fate in any other age or country. 
It is not by flowers and verses, decla- 
mations on the beauty of spring and 
the goodness of the Deity, that a per^ 
manent impression is to be made on a 
being exposed to the temptations, liable 
to the misfortunes, and filled with the 
desh*es, incident to the human race. 
Those are the allies of religion ; but not 
religion itself. 

21. The shock of parties, however, 
had been too violent, the wounds in- 
flicted too profound, for society to re- 
lapse, without further convulsions, into 
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a state of repose. It was firom the Ja- 
cobins that the first efifbrts proceeded ; 
and the principles of their leaders at 
this juncture are singulaiiy instructiTe 
as to the extremities to which the 
doctrines of democracy are necessarily 
pushed, when they take a deep hold of 
the body of the people. This terrible 
faction had never ceased to mourn in 
secret the ninth Thermidor as the com- 
mencement of their bondage. They 
still hoped to establish absolute equal- 
ity, notwithstanding the variety of hu- 
man character — ^universal virtue, de- 
8i»te the general tendency to vice — 
and complete democracy, without re- 
gard to the institutions of modem civi- 
lisation. They had been driven from 
the government by the fall of Robes- 
pierre, and deprived of all influence in 
the metropolis by the defeat and dis- 
arming of the faubourgs. But the ne- 
cessities of government on occasion of 
the revolt o£ the sections on the thir- 
teenth Vend^miaire, had compelled it 
to invoke the aid of their desperate 
bands to resist the efforts of the Royal- 
ists, and the character of the Directors 
inspired them with hopes of regaining 
their influence in the direction of affairs. 
Flattered by these prospects, the broken 
faction reassembled. They instituted 
a new club, which held its meetings in 
a vast subterranean vault under the 
Pantheon. This club, they trusted, 
would rival the far-fSeimed assemblage of 
the Jacobins ; and they there instituted 
a species of idolatrous worship of llarat 
and Robespierre, whom they still up- 
held as objects of veneration and imi- 
tation to their followers. 

22. The principles of this remarkable 
party wei*e in great part those Which 
Rousseau developed in his Contrat So- 
eicdf and which were at the bottom 
of all the miseries and convulsions of 
the French Revolution. They are thus 
given in the words of the able historian 
of their party, himself deeply implicat- 
ed in the conspiracy. " Democmsy is 
the public system in which equality 
and good moiuls put the people in a 
situation to exercise with advantage 
legislative power. Among the men who 
have appeared with most lustre in the 
revolutioxiary anoeam, ihere are some 



who, from the very beginning, pro- 
nounced themselves boldly in favour 
of the real emancipation ofHhe French 
people. Marat, Robespierre, and St Just 
figured gloriously, with some others, in 
the honourable list of the defenders of 
equality. Maratand Robespierre boldly 
Attacked the anti-popular system which 
prevailed in the Constituent Assembly; 
directed before and after the 10th Au- 
gust the proceedings of the patriots, 
struggled in the Convention against 
the hatred and calumnies of the selfish 
party which prevailed there ; elevated 
themselves, in the condemnation of the 
king, to the highest flights of philoso- 
phy, and bore the principal parts in the 
great events of the 81st of May, and 
the following days, of which the false 
friends of equalil^ at.last destroyed the 
happy efieets. The principles of this 
party were, that tiie chief rights of man 
consist in the preservation of his ex- 
istence and of his liberty, and belong 
equally to all ; that property is that 
portion of the public good which law 
permits him to retain ; that sovereignty 
resides in the people, and all public 
functionaries are their servants ; that 
law is the free and solemn expres- 
sion of the people's will ; that resistr 
ance to oppression is the inevitable re- 
sult of the rights of man ; that every 
institution which is not founded on the 
principle that tA« people ore good, and the 
fiMgUirate it eorrnptiNe, is erroneous ; 
and that kings, aristocrats, and tyrants, 
whoever th^ are, are slaves who have 
revolted against the sovereign of the 
earth, which is the human race, and 
against the legislature of the universe, 
which is nature."* 

23. These principles the new conspi- 
rators had borrowed from Robespierre 
and the extreme popular party since 
the beginning of the Revolution. But 
they now contended for a new and 
more important element^ from the want 
of which, in their opinion, all the former 
effects of the Revolution had failed. 
This element was, the equal division of 
property. The head of this party was 
BabcBuf, sumamed Gracchus, who as- 
pired to become diief of the fanatical 
band. He published a Journal, entitled 
* BuoNABom, Gmgp. d« Babmtf, L 23, S3. 
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the " Tribune of the People/' which 
Hdvocated the principles of his sect with 
much ability, and that earnestness of 
manner which is so important an ele- 
ment in popular eloquence. His lead- 
ing principle was, that the friends of 
fr^om had hitherto fedled, because 
they had not ventured to make that 
use of their power which could alone 
insure its lasting success. "Robes- 
pierre fell," said he, " because he did 
not venture to pronounce the word — 
' Agrarian Law.' He effected the spo- 
liation of a few rich, but without bene- 
fiting the poor. The Sans-culotfces, 
guided by too timid leaders, piqued 
themselves on their foolish determina- 
tion to abstain from enriching them- 
selves at others' expense. Real aristo- 
cracy consists in the possession of riches, 
and it matters not whether they are 
in the hands of a YiUeroi, a Laborde, 
a Danton, a Barras, or a RewbelL Under 
different names, it is ever the same 
aristocracy which oppresses the poor, 
and keeps them perpetually in the con- 
dition of the Spartan helots. The peo- 
ple are excluded from the chief share 
in the property of France ; neverthe- 
less, the people, who constitute the 
whole strength of the state, should be 
alone invested with it, and that too in 
equal shares. There is no real equality 
without an equality of riches. All the 
great of former times should, in their 
turn, be reduced to the condition of 
helots; without that, the Revolution 
is stopped where it should begin. These 
are the principles which Lycuigus or 
Qracchus would have applied to Revo- 
lutionary or Republican France ; and, 
without their adoption, the benefits of 
the Revolution are a mere chimera." 

24. These doctrines of Babosuf, which 
were nothing more than the maxims 
of the Revolution pushed to Iheir legi- 
timate consequences, instead of being 
stopped short when they had served 
the purpose of a particular party, show 
how correctly Mr Burke had, long be- 
fore, characterised the real Jacobin 
principles. ** Jacobinism," says he, ''is 
the revolt of tiie enterprising talents of 
a country against its property. When 
private men form themselves into as- 
sociations for the purpose of destroy- 



ing the laws and institutions of their 
country; when they secure to them- 
selves an army, by i&viding among the 
people of no property the estates of the 
ancient and lawful proprietors ; when 
the state recognises those acts ; when 
it does not make confiscation for crimes, 
but crimes for confiscations ; when it 
has its principal strength, and all its 
resources, in such a violation of pro- 
perty ; when it stands chiefly upon 
such violation, massacring, by judg- 
ments or otherwise, those who make 
any struggle for their own legal gov- 
ernment, and their old legal posses- 
sions — I call this Jacobinism by estab- 
lishment." Such were the professed 
objects of the Revolutionists ; their 
real designs have been thus eloquently 
characterised by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh : ** These men, Republicans' from 
servility, who published the social pa- 
negyric on massacre, and who reduced 
plunder to a system of ethics, are as 
ready to preach slavery as anarchy. 
But the more daring rufBAns cannot so 
easily bow their heads under the yoke. 
These fierce spirits have not lost 

' The unconquerable will. 
The study of revenge, immortal hate.' 

They pursue their old end of tyranny 
under their old pretext of liberty. The 
recollection of their unbounded power 
renders every inferior condition irk- 
some and vapid; and their former atro- 
cities form a sortof moral destiny which 
impels them to the commission of new 
crimes. They have no place left for 
penitence on earth : they labour under 
the most awful proscription of opinion 
ever pronounced against human beings ; 
they have cut down every bridge by 
which they could retreat into the so- 
ciety of men. T3rrannical power is 
their only refuge from the just ven- 
geance of their fellow-creatures. Mur- 
der is their only means of usurping 
power. They have no taste, no occu- 
pation, no pursuit, but power and mas- 
sacre. They have drunk too deep of 
human blood ever to relinquish their 
cannibal appetite." 

25. As the great object of the con- 
spirators was a total overthrow of pro- 
perty, and a division of it in equal, or 
nearly equal proportions, among the 
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whole people, it was neoessary to pro- 
ceed with ex^me caution, both in di- 
Tulging their intentions to the public, 
and in preparing the means of enforcing 
them by an armed force. The nudeus 
of the conspiracy was formed in the 
prisons of Paris, particularly those of 
Pleesis and the Four Nations, during 
the period after the fall of Robespierre, 
when a large number of the most ardent 
democrats were confined together. The 
greater part of these were by degrees 
liberated by the government which suc- 
ceeded the ninth Thermidor, and under 
the auspices of Babceuf, Darth^, Buon- 
arotti, and others, a new society, com- 
posed of the most extreme Jacobins, 
was foimed, who met in a great yault 
under the Pantheon, where, by the 
light of flambeaus, and seated on the 
humid ground, they ruminated on the 
most likely method of regenerating 
France. The machinery which they 
set in motion for this purpose was very 
extensive, and soon had its ramifica- 
tions in every department of the coun- 
try, and in a small part of the army. 
A chief revolutionary agent, with seve- 
ral subordinate assistants, was estab- 
lished in each of the twelve divisions of 
Paris, who soon extended their corres- 
pondents into most of the departments 
of the Republic. A secret directory of 
public safety was also established, con- 
sisting of d'Antonelle, Babceuf, Bedon, 
Buonarotti, Darth^, Filipe, RexeUet^ 
andSilvain-Mar^chal. Being weU aware, 
however, that^ in order to secure the 
co-operation of the people, it was neces- 
sary to present to them not only the 
ultimate prospectof socialregeneration, 
but some immediate practical benefits 
which might incite them to insurrec- 
tion, they framed a solemn instrument, 
styled an "Insurrectional Act," the 
publication of which was to be the sig- 
nal of the new revolution. In tlus 
proclamation it was declared that the 
whole effects of the emigrants, of the 
conspirators against public freedom, 
and of the enemies of the people, should 
be forthwith divided among the poor 
and the defenders of the cause of fi'ee- 
dom ; that the working-classes should 
be immediately lodged in ihe houses 
of the conspirators against freedom, 



and dothed in their dresses ; that the 
whole effects pledged by the people 
with the pawnbrokers should instantly 
be restored to them ; and that the na- 
tion should adopt the wives, children, 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and sisters 
of those who had been slain in support 
of their cause in the insurrection, and 
maintain them at the public expense. 
In addition to this, it was proposed 
that it should be declared by the so- 
vereign people, that all the pi-operty 
of France was at their disposal, and 
that the future division of it should 
be made entirely at their pleasure. Fi- 
nally, in order to strike terror into the 
tyrants, it was proposed that the Di- 
rectory and the prindpal members of 
the government should, instead of 
being publicly executed, be crushed 
under the ruins of their palaces, the 
remains of which were to be left in 
wild confusion, like a mighty cairn, to 
mark the spot where tyranny had been 
finally overthrown in France. 

26. There was a time when plausible 
doctrines such as these, so well calcu- 
lated to exdtethepassionsof thesqualid 
multitude in large cities, would in aU 
probability have produced a great effect 
on the Parisian populace. But time 
extinguishes passion, and unmasks illu- 
sions, to a generation as well as an in- 
dividuaL The people were no longer 
to be deceived by these high-soundmg 
expressions; they knew, by dear-bought 
experience, that the equality of demo- 
cracy is only an equality of subjection, 
and the equal division of property only 
a pretence for enriching the popular 
rulers. The lowest of the populace 
alone, accordingly, were moved by these 
efforts of the Jacobins; the middle 
classes, who were likely to suffer by 
them, steadily resisted them ; and the 
Directory finding their government 
firmly established in the opinion of the 
better classes, closed the Club at the 
Pantheon, and seized several numbers 
of Baboeuf s Journal, containing pas- 
sages tending to overthrow the const!* 
tution. To avert the further encroach- 
ments of the Jacobin party, they en- 
deavoured to introduce a restriction 
on the liberty of the press; but the 
two Councils, after a solemn discus- 
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Bion, refused to B&nction any snch pro- 
posal 

27. Defeated in this attempt^ the de- 
mocratic chiefs assembled in a place 
called the Temple ofEeaeon, where they 
sangrevolntionazy songs, deploring the 
death of Robespierre and tiiie slayery 
of the people. They had some com- 
munication with the troops in the camp 
at Grenelle, and admitted to their se- 
cret meetings a captain in that force, 
named Grizel, whom they considered 
one of their most important adherents. 
Their design was now to establish at 
once what they called the "Public 
Good," and for that end to divide pro- 
perty of every description, and put at 
the head of affairs a goTcmment con- 
sisting of " true, piire, and absolute de- 
mocrats." It was unanimously agreed 
to murder the Directors, disperse the 
Councils, and put to death the leading 
members, and erect the sovereignty of 
the people ; but to whom to introst the 
supreme authority of the executive, 
after this was achieved, was a matter 
of anxious and difficult deliberation. 
At length they selected sixty-eight per- 
sons who were esteemed the most de- 
termined and absolute denlocrats, in 
whom the powers of the state were to 
be invested until the complete demo- 
cratic regime was established. The 
day for commencing the insurrection 
was fixed, and all the means of carry- 
ing it into effect were arranged. It was 
to take place on the 21st May. Pla- 
cards and banners were prepared, bear- 
ing the words, '* Liberty, Equality, 
Constitution of 1793, Common Gbod ;" 
and others having ^e inscription, 
" Those who usurp the sovereignty of 
the people should be put to death by 
freemen." The conspirators were to 
march from different quartera to attack 
the Directors and the Councils, and 
make themselves masters of the Lux- 
embourg, the treasury, the telegraph, 
and the arsenal of artillery at Meudon ; 
a correspondence had been opened VTith 
the Jacobins in other quartera, that the 
revolt might break out simultaneously 
in all parts of France. To induce the 
lower classes to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, proclamations were immedi- 
ately to be issued, requiting every citi- 



zen of any property to lodge and main- 
tain a man who had joined in tiie insur- 
rection ; and the bakers, butchers, and 
wine-merchants, were to be obliged to 
furnish the articles in which they dealt 
to the citizens, at a low price -fixed by 
the government. AH soldiera who 
should join the people wereto receivein- 
stantly a lai^ sum in money, and their 
discharge ; or, if they preferred remain- 
ing by their colours, they were to get 
the houses of the Royalists to pillage. 

28. The principles of this remarkable 
sect, however, did not stop short at 
these steps, immediately calculated to 
awaken the cupidity and win the sup- 
port of the working-classes. They went 
a great deal farther, and had matured 
their plans for the ultimate remodel- 
ling of the whole social institutions of 
France, on a footing of the most com- 
plete republican equality. They con- 
templated the erection of a community 
similar to that of Lycurgus, but with- 
out its kings, its Ephori, or its helots. 
They proposed to abolish private pro- 
perty of every description, both landed 
and movable ; an entire commimity of 
goods and labour being their grand re- 
medy for all sodal evils, which had 
whoUy sprung, in their eetUnation, from 
the concentration of these advantages 
in the hands of a few. As a consequence 
of this, labour was to be universal and 
compulsory. EiVery man was to belong 
to some trade, and bring the produce 
of his toil to ite common fund. I?aren- 
tal and domestic education was to be 
abolished; every child of either sex was 
to be considered as belonging to the 
state, and educated for the public be- 
hoof at great public seminaries. The 
young of different sexes werenot to meet 
till married, except at great festivals on 
stated occaMons, when patriotic hymns 
were to be sung, and the choice of part- 
ners was to he made. Every facility 
was proposed for divorce, the indissol- 
ubility of marriage being considered, 
next to private property, the most pro- 
lific source of eviL The national de- 
fence was to be intrusted to all the 
young men indiscriminately, till they 
arrived at a certain age, and all of them 
were to be armed and marched to the 
camps on the frontiera ; the legislative 
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f imctioiis were to be exercised by the 
same indiyidtuils, in piimary assem- 
blies, when they returned to their places 
of abode after their period of service 
was oyer. The aged, infirm, and or- 
phans, were to be gratuitously main- 
tained at the pubtic expense. There 
was to be no capital or central govem- 
ment> no magistrates or teachers, save 
those appointed by the people. Disease, 
it was said, under such a system, would 
be rare, law unknown, theology un- 
heai-d of ; luxury, idleness, and oppres- 
sion, would disappear; the country 
would be covered with a succession of 
villages, the land become a continuous 
garden; and all the privations conse- 
quent on the loss of luxury to a few 
would be more than compensated by 
the diminution of labour, and increase 
of comfort to all. 

29. These extreme measures, the na- 
tural result of a long-continued revolu- 
tionary strife, are nearly akin to the 
dreama of Plato for a perfect republic, 
and, amidst all their extravagance, tiiey 
savoured of something grand and gen- 
erous. The immediate incitements 
which the democratic leaders- held out, 
however — universal plunder and divi- 
sion of property — ^were addressed to the 
basest passions, though they indicated 
a perfect knowledge of human nature, 
and the means by which the masses are 
to be most effectually stimulated. They 
mighty at an earlier period, have roused 
the most vehement democi-atic passiona 
But coming, as they did, at a time when 
such opinions inspired aU men of any 
property with horror, they failed in pro- 
ducing any considerable effisct The de- 
signs of the conspirators were divulged 
to government by Grizel ; and on the 
20th May, ihe day before the plot was 
to have been carried into execution, 
Baboeuf, and aU Uie leaders of the en- 
terprise, were seized, some at their own 
houses, others at their place of assembly, 
and with them documents which indi- 
cated the extent of the conspiracy. Ba- 
bceuf, though in captivity, abated no- 
thing of his haughty bearing, and would 
only condescend to negotiate with the 
government on a footing of perfect 
equality. ^ Do you consider it beneath 
you," said he to the Directory, " to treat 



with me as an independent power? Ton 
see of what a vast party I am the cen- 
tre ; you see tiiat it nearly balances your 
own ; you see what immense ramifica^ 
tions it contains. I amwell assured that 
the discovery must have made you trem- 
ble. It is nothing to have arrosted the 
chiefs of the conspiracy ; it wiU revive 
in other bosoms if theirs are extinct. 
Abandon the idea of shedding blood in 
vain; you have not hitherto mademuch 
noise about the afi^r ; make no more ; 
treat wiUi the patriots ; they recollect 
that you were once sincere Republicans ; 
they will pardon you, if you concur with 
them in measures calcnolated to effect 
the salvation of the Republic." Instead 
of acceding to this extravagant proposal, 
the Directory published the letter, and 
ordered the trial of the conspirators be- 
fore the High Court of Yenddme. This 
act of vigour contributed more than 
anything they had yet done to consoli- 
date the authority of government. 

80. The partisans of Baboeuf, how- 
ever, were ' not discouraged. Some 
months afterwards, and before the trial 
of the chiefs had come on, they marched 
in the night, to the number of six or 
seven hundred, armed with sabres and 
pistols, to the camp at Grenelle. They 
were received by a regiment of dra- 
goons, which, instead of fraternising 
with them as they expected, charged 
and dispersed the motley array. Great 
numbers were cut down in ike fight. 
Of the prisoners taken, thirty-one were 
condemned and executed by a military 
commission, and thirty transported. 
Tins severe blow extinguished for a 
long period the hopes of tiie Jacobin 
party, by cutting off aU their leaders of 
resolution and ability; and though that 
party still inspired terror, by the recol- 
lection of its former excesses, it ceased 
from this time forward to have any real 
power to disturb the tranquillity of the 
state. Despotism is never so secure as 
immediately after the miseries of an- 
archy have been experienced. The Di- 
rectory followed up this success by the 
trial of BaboBuf, Amar, Yadier, Darth^, 
and the other leaders taken on the 20th 
May, before the Court of Yenddme. 
Their behaviour on this occasion was 
that of men who neither feared death 
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nor were ashamed of the cauae ia whidi 
they were to die. At the commence- 
ment and concluaion of each day's pro- 
ceedings, they sang the Marseillaise 
hymn; their wives attended them to the 
court, and encouraged them by their 
constancy, to suffer brayely in the cause 
of freedom. 

31. " Examine your own heart/' said 
Baboeuf in addressing the juiy; "you 
will find the secretvoice which tells you 
these men aimed only at the happiness 
of their fellow-creatures. The Revolu- 
tion was to them no matter of personal 
interestb Rest assured, citiisens, those 
are men who regard it as an event in- 
teresting to humanity; believe me, it 
had become to them a true religion, to 
which they were ready to sacrifice their 
comfort, their repose, their property, 
their life. To strike a friend of liberty 
is to lend a helping hand to kings. Tou 
are sitting in judgment on liberty ; it 
has been fertile in martyrs, and the aven- 
gers of their memory. Liberty expires 
when the generous passions are extin- 
guished; when to tiie men whom it has 
inflamed are presented tiie bloody heads 
of those who have devoted themselves 
to its worship. It is in vain to say that» 
were our arguments well founded, our 
intentions pure, they could be carried 
into execution only by overturning the 
constitution. If so strange a proposi- 
tion is admitted, there is in France 
neither an institution of jury nor a 
country. It is not on the conspiring 
to overturn existing authority, but le- 
gitimate authority, that the attention 
of tiie jury is to be fixed ; for how can 
they find him guilty who, albeit con- 
spiring against actual authority, does 
so alone in favour of the only real au- 
thority, the will of the people? To 
what, IJien, comes the Supreme Law of 
the Interest of the People, if the depo- 
sitaries of its power are to reckon as 
naught the love of country in the hearts 
of the accused f BaboeiSr and Darth^, 
at the conclusion of this address, turned 
towards their wives, and said, ''that 
they should follow them to Mount Cal- 
vary, because they had no reason to 
blush for the cause for which they suf- 
fered." They were all acquitted except 
Baboeuf and Darth^, who were con- 



demned to death, and seven others, who 
were sentenced to transportation. The 
two first, on hearing the sentence, mu- 
tually stabbed each other with a pon- 
iard; but the wounds did not prove 
fatal, and they were led out next day, 
bleeding as they were, to the place of 
execution, where they died with the 
stoicism of the old Romans. 

32. The terror excited by these re- 
peated efforts of the Jacobins was ex- 
treme, and totally disproportioned to 
the real danger with which they were 
attended. It is the remembrance of the 
danger which is past, not the prospect 
of that which is future, that ever affects 
the generality of mankind. This feel- 
ing encouraged the Royalists to make 
an effort to regain their ascendancy, in 
the hope that the troops in the camp 
at Grenelle, who had so firmly resisted 
the seductions of the democratic, might 
be more inclined to aid the exertions 
of the monarchical party. Their con- 
spiracy, however, destitute of any aid 
in the legislative bodies, though numer- 
ously supported by the population of 
Paris, proved abortive. Its leaders were 
Brottier, an old counsellor of the par- 
liament, Laville-Heumois, and Dunan. 
They made advances to Malo, the cap- 
tain of dragoons, who had resisted the 
seductions of the Jacobins; but he was 
equally inaccessible to the offers of 
the Royalists, and delivered up their 
leaders to the Directory. They were 
handed over to the civil ^bumd, which, 
being unwilling to renew the reign of 
blood, humanely suffered them to escape 
, , with a short imprisonment. 

83. The manners of 1795 and 1796 
were different from any which had yet 
prevailed in France, and exhibited a 
singular specimen of the love of order 
and the spirit of elegance regainingtheir 
ascendant over a nation wUch had lost 
its nobility, its religion, and its morals. 
The total destruction of fortunes of 
every description during the Revolu- 
tion, and the complete ruin of paper- 
money, reduced every one to the neces- 
sity of doing something for himself, and 
restored commerce to its pristine form 
of barter. The saloons of fashion were 
converted into magazines of stufis, where 
ladies of the highest rank engaged dur- 
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ing the day in the drudgery of trade, 
to maintain their families or relations, 
while in the evening the reign of plea- 
sure and amusement was resumed. In 
the midst of the wreck of ancient opu- 
lence, modem wealth began to display 
its luxury ; the faubourg St Antoine, 
the seat of manufactures, the faubourg 
St Qermain, the abode of rank, remained 
deserted; but in the quarter of the 
Chauss^e-d' Antin, and in the Boulevard 
Italien, the riches of the bankers, and 
of those who had made fortunes in the 
Revolution, began to shine with unpre- 
cedented lustre. Splendid hotels, sump- 
tuously furnished in the Grecian style, 
which hadnow become the fashion, were 
embellished by magnificent fdtes, where 
all that was left of elegance in France 
by the Revolution assembled to indulge 
the newly revived passion for enjoy- 
ment. The dresses of the women were 
carried to extravagance in the Grecian 
style ; and the excessive nudity which 
they exhibited, while it proved fatal to 
many persons of youth and beauty, 
contributed, by the novel aspect of the 
charms which were presented to the 
public eye, to increase the general en- 
chantment. The assemblies of Barras, 
in particular, were remarkable for their 
magnificence ; but, in the general con- 
fusion of ranks and characters which 
they presented, they afforded too clear 
an indication of the universal destruc- 
tion of the ancient landmarks, in morals 
as well as society, which the Revolution 
had effected. 

84. In these assemblies were to be 
seen the elements out of which the Im- 
perial court was afterwards formed. 
The yoimg officers, who had risen to 
eminence in the Republican armies, be- 
gan here to break through ihe rigid 
circle of aristocratic etiquette ; and the 
mixture of characters and ideas which 
the Revolution had produced rendered 
the style of conversation incomparably 
more varied and animating than any- 
thing which had been known under the 
ancient regime. In a few years the 
world had lived through centuries of 
knowledge. Therewas to beseen Hoche, 
not yet twenty-seven years of age, who 
had recenUy extinguished the war in 
LaVend^j and whose handsome figure, 



brilliant talents, and rising glory, ren- 
dered him the idol of women even of 
aristocratic habits ; while the thought- 
ful air, energetic conversation, and eagle 
eye of Napoleon, already, to persons of 
discernment, foretold no ordinary des- 
tinies. The beauty of Madame TaHien 
was still in its zenith ; while the grace 
of Madame Beauhamais, and the genius 
of Madame de Stael, threw a lustre over 
the reviving society of the capital, which 
had been unknown since- the fall of the 
monarchy. The illustrious men of the 
age, for the most part, at this period 
selected their partners for life from the 
brilliant circle by which they were sur- 
rounded ; and never did such destinies 
depend on the decision or caprice of the 
moment. Madame Pennon, a lady of 
rank and singular attraction, from Cor- 
sica, in whose family Napoleon had 
from infEUicy been intimate, and whose 
daughter afterwards became Duchess of 
Abrantes, refused, in otie moniing, the 
hand of Napoleon for herself, that of 
his brother Joseph for her daughter, 
and that of his sister Pauline for her 
son. She little thought that she was 
declining for herself the throne of 
Charlemagne ; for her daughter that of 
Charles Y. ; and for her son the most 
beautiful princess in Europe. 

35. But the passions roused had been 
too violent to subside without further 
convulsions ; and France was again des- 
tined to undergo the horrors of Jacobin 
rule, before she settled down under the 
despotism of the sword. The Directory 
was essentially democratic ; but the first 
elections having taken place during the 
excitement produced by the suppres- 
sion of the revolt of the sections at 
Paris, and two-thirds of the councils 
being composed of the members of the 
old Convention, the legislature was, in 
that respect, in harmony with the exe- 
cutive. ' The elections of the year 1797, 
however, when one-third of both were 
changed, produced a total alteration 
in the balance of parties in the state. 
These elections, for the most part, turn- 
ed out favourable to the royalist in- 
terest — ^a reaction inevitable immedi- 
ately after the miseries of democratic 
rule have been experienced. So far did 
the members of that party carry hoa- 
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tility to the Jacobins, that they ques- 
tioned all the candidates in many of 
the provinces as to whether they were 
holders of the national domains, or had 
ever been engaged in the Revolution, 
or in any of the public journals, and 
instantly rejected all who answered 
affirmatively to any of these questions. 
The reaction against the Revolution 
was soon extremely powerful over the 
whole departments. The royalists, per- 
ceiving, from the twcn of the elections, 
that they would acquire a majority, 
soon gained the energy of victory. The 
multitude, ever ready to follow the vic- 
torious party, ranged themselves on 
their side ; while a hundred journals 
thundered forth their declamations 
against the government, without its 
venturing to invoke the aid of the san- 
guinary law, which affixed the punish- 
ment of death against all offences tend- 
ing towards a restoration of royalty. 
The avowed corruption, profligacy, and 
unmeasured ambition of Barras and 
the majority of the Directory, strongly 
contributed to increase the reaction 
throughout the country. The result 
of the election was such, that a great 
majority in both councils was in the 
royalist or anti-conventional interest ; 
and the strength of the republican 
party lay solely in the Directory and 
the army. 

36. The first act of the new Assem- 
bly, or rather of the Assembly with its 
new third of members, was to choose 
a successor to the director Letoumeur, 
upon whom the lot had fallen of retir- 
ing from the government. The choice 
fell on Barth^lemy, the minister who 
had concluded the peace with Prussia 
and Spain — a respectable man, of 
royalist principles. Pichegru, who had 
been elected deputy of the department 
of the Jura, was, amidst loud acclama- 
tions, appointed president of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred : Barb^-Marbois, 
also a royalist, president of the Council 
of the Ancients. Almost all the min- 
istry were changed, and the Directory 
was openly divided into two parties : 
the majority consisting of Rewbell, 
Ban*as, and La Rdvelli%re ; the minority 
of Barth^lemy and Camot. The latter, 
though a steady republicaOi was in- 



clined to join the royalist party &om 
his love of freedom, and his rooted 
aversion to violent measures. Steadily 
pursuing what he conceived to be the 
public good, he had, during the crisis 
of the Reign of Terror, supported the 
dictatorial authority ; and now, when 
the danger to freedom from foreign 
subjugation was over, he strove to re- 
store the monarchical party. The op- 
posite factions soon became so exas- 
perated that they mutually aimed at 
supplanting each other by means of a 
revolution ; a neutral party, headed by 
Thibaudeau, strove to prevent matters 
coming to extremities, but, as usual in 
such circumstances, was unsuccessful, 
and shared in the ruin of the van- 
quished. 

37. The chief strength of the royalist 
party lay in the club of Clichy, which 
acquired as preponderating an influence 
at this epoch, as that of the Jacobins 
had done at an earlier stage of the Re- 
volution. Few among its ' members 
were in direct communication with the 
royalists, but they were all animated 
with hatred at the Jacobins, and an 
anxious desire to prevent their regain- 
ing their ascendancy in the government. 
The opposite side assembled at the 
Club of Salm, where was arrayed the 
strength of the Republicans, the Direc- 
tory, and the army. The reaction in 
favour of royalist principles, at this 
juncture, had become so strong that, 
out of seventy periodical journals which 
appeared at Paris, only three or four 
supported the cause of the Revolution. 
Lacretelle, the future historian of the 
Revolution, the Abb^ Morellet, the 
author of one of its most intei'esting 
memoirs, Laharpe, the celebrated critic, 
Sicard, the unwearied philanthropist, 
and all the literary men of the capital, 
wrote periodically on the royalist side. 
Michaud, destined to illustrate and 
beautify the history of the Crusades, 
went BO far as to publish a du'eot Sloge 
on the princes of the exiled family — an 
offence which, by the subsisting laws, 
was punishable with death. He was 
indicted for the offence, but acquitted 
bythe jury, amidst the general applause 
of the people. The majority of the 
Councils supported the liberty of the 
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press, from which their party was reap- 
ing such advantages, and, pursuing a 
cautious but incessant attack upon gOT- 
emment, brought them into obloquy 
by continually exposing the con]^sion 
of the finances, which were becoming 
inextricable, and dwelling on the con- 
tinuance of the war, which appeared 
interminable. 

88. At this epoch, by a singular but 
not unusual train of events, tiiie parti- 
sans of royalty were the strongest sup- 
porters of the liberty of the press, while 
the Jacobin government did everything 
in their power to stifle its voice. This 
is the natural course of things when 
parties have changed places, and the 
executive authority is in the hands of 
the popular leaders. Frsedom of dis- 
cussion is the obvious resource of li- 
berty, whether menaced by regal, re- 
pubUcan, or military violence ; it is the 
iusurrection of thought against physical 
force. It may frequentiy mislead and 
blind the people, and for years pei'pe- 
tuate the most fatBi delusions ; but still 
it is the great assistant of freedom, and 
it alone can restore the light of truth 
to the generation it has misled. The 
press is not to be feared in any country 
where the balance of power is properly 
maintained, and opposing parties divide 
the state, because their opposite inter- 
ests and passions call forth contradic- 
tory statements and arguments, which- 
at length extricate truth from their 
collision. The period of danger from 
its abuse commences when it is in great 
part turned to one side, either by des- 
potic power, democratic violence, or 
purely republican institutions. France 
under Napoleon was an example of the 
first ; Great Britain, during the Reform 
fever in 1881, of the second; America 
is at present of the third. Wherever 
one power in the state is overbearing, 
whether it be that of a sovereign, an 
oligarchy, or of the multitude, the press 
becomes the instrument of the most 
debasing tyranny. 

89. To ward off the attacks daily 
made upon them, the Directory pro- 
posed a law for restricting the liberty 
of the press, and substituting graduated 
penalties for the odious punishments 
which the subsisting law authorised, 



but which could not be carried into 
effect from its severity. It passed the 
Five Hundi'ed, but was thrown out iu 
the Ancients, amidst transports of joy 
in the Royalist party. Encouraged by 
this success, they attempted to imdo 
the worst parts of the revolutionary 
fabric. The punishment of imprison- 
ment or transportation, to which the 
clergy were liable by the r&volutionaiy 
laws, was done away, and a proposal 
made to permit the open use of the 
ancient worship, allow the use of bells 
in the churches, the cross on the graves 
of such as choise to place that emblem 
there, and relieve the priests from the 
necessity of taking the republican oathst 
On this occasion Camille-Jourdan, de- 
puty from Lyons, whose religious and 
royalist principles had been strongly 
confirmed by the atrocities of the Jaco- 
bins in that unfortunate city, n^ade an 
eloquent and powerful speech, which 
pi*oduced a great sensation. He pleaded 
strongly the great cause of religious 
toleration, and exposed the iniquity of 
those laws which, professing to remove 
the restriction on subjects of faith, im- 
posed fetters severer than had ever 
been known to Catholic superstition. 
The Council, tired of the faded extra- 
vagances on the subject of freedom, 
were entranced for the moment by a 
species of eloquence for years unheard 
in the Assembly, and by the revival of 
feelings long strangers to their breasts; 
and listened to the declamations of the 
young enthusiast as they would have 
done to the preaching of Peter the Her- 
mit. But the attempt was premature; 
the principles of infidelity were too 
deeply seated, to be shaken by transient 
bursts of genius; and the Council ulti- 
mately rejected the proposal by such a 
majority as showed that ages of suffer- 
ing must yet be endured before that 
&tal poison could be expelled from the 
social body. 

40. Encouraged by this state of opin- 
ion in the capital, the emigrants and 
the banished priests assembledin crowds 
from every {Murt of Europe. Fictitious 
passports were transmitted from Paris 
to Hamburg, and other towns, where 
they were eagerly purchased by those 
who longed udentiy to revisit their 
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native land. The clei^ returned in 
still greater numbers, and were received 
with transports of joy by their faithful 
flocks, especially in the western depart- 
ments, who for four years had been 
deprived of all the ordinances and con- 
solations of religion. Again the infants 
were baptised; the sick visited; the 
nuptial benediction pronounced by con- 
secrated lips; and the last lites per- 
formed over the remains of the faithful 
On this, as on other occasions, how- 
ever, the energy of the royalists con- 
sist^ rather in words than in actions. 
They avowed too openly the extent of 
their hopes not to awaken the vigilance 
of the i*evolutionary party; and spoke 
themselves into the belief that their 
strength was irresistible, without tak- 
ing any steps to render it so, and when 
their adversaries were silently prepar- 
ing the means of overturning it. 

41. In effect, the rapid march of the 
Councils, and the declamations of the 
royalists, both in the tribune, in the 
club of Clichy, and in the public jour- 
nals, awakened an extreme alarm among 
that numerous body of men, who, from 
having been implicated in the crimes of 
the Revolution, or gainers from its ex- 
cesses, had the strongest interest in 
preventing its principles from receding. 
The Directory became alarmed for their 
own existence, by reason of the decided 
majority of their antagonists in both 
Councils, and the certainty that the 
approaching election of a third would 
almosttotally ruin the republican party. 
It had already been ascertained that a 
hundred and ninety of the deputies 
were engaged to restoi'e the exiled fa- 
mily, while the Directory could only 
reckon upon the support of a hundred 
and thirty; and the Ancients had re- 
solved, by a large majority, to transfer 
the seat of the legislature to Rouen, on 
account of its proximity to the western 
provinces, whose royalist principles had 
always been so decided. The next elec- 
tion, it was expected, would neaiiy ex- 
tinguish the revolutionaxy party ; and 
the Directory were aware that the 
transition was easy for regiddes, as the 
greater part of them were, from the 
Luxembourg to the' scaffold. 

42. In thiis extremity, the majority 



of the Directory, consisting of Barras, 
Rewbell, and La lUvelli^re-Lepaux, re- 
solved upon decisive measures. They 
could reckon with confidence upon the 
support of the army, which having been 
raised during the revolutionary fervour 
of 1793, placed under officers chosen 
by the privates in a period of extreme 
excitement, and constantly habituated 
to the intoxication of republican tri- 
umphs, was strongly imbued with de- 
mocratic principles. This, in the exist- 
ing state of affairs, was an assistance of 
immense importance. They therefore 
drew towards Paris a number of regi- 
ments, twelve thousand strong, from 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
which were known to be most republi- 
can in their feelings ; and these troops 
were brought withm the circle of twelve 
leagues round the legislative body, 
which the constitution forbade the 
armed force to cross. Barras wrote to 
Hoche, who was in Holland superin- 
tending the preparations for the inva- 
sion of Ireland, informing -him of the 
dangers of the government; and he 
readily undertook to support them with 
all his authority. The ministers were 
changed : B^n^zech, minister of the in- 
terior; Cochon, minister of police; Pe- 
tiet, minister of war; Lacroix, minister 
of foreign affairs; and Truguet, of ma- 
rine — ^who were all suspected of inclin- 
ing to the party of the Councils, were 
suddenly dismissed. In their place 
were substituted, Frangois de Keufchft- 
teau in the ministry of the interior; 
Hoche in that of war ; Lenoir-Laroche 
in that of the police; and Talleyrand 
in that of foreign affairs. The clear 
sagacity of this last politician led him 
to inclme, in all the changes of the Re- 
volution, to what was about to prove 
the victorious side; and his accepting 
office under the Directory at this crisiB, 
wasstronglysymptomaticofthechances 
which were accumulating in their iir 
vour. Camot, from this moment,^ be- 
came convinced that his ruin had been 
determined on by his colleagues. Bar- 
ras and La R^vdli^re had long borne 
him a secret grudge, which sprang from 
his having signed the warrant, during the 
Reign of Terror, for the arrest of Dan- 
ton, who was the leader of their party. 
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48. Barras and Hoche kept up an 
actiye correspondence with Napoleon, 
whose oo-operation was of so much im- 
portance to secure the saccess of their 
enterprise. He was stroQgly urged by 
the Directoiy to come to Paris and 
support the goyemment; while, on the 
other hand, his intimate Mends adyised 
him to proceed there, and prodaim 
himself dictator, as he aftervraids did 
on his return from Egypt. That he 
hesitated whether he should not, eyen 
at that period, follow the footsteps of 
Ciesar, is ayowed by himself; but he 
judged, probably wisely, that the period 
had not arriyed for putting such a de- 
sign in execution, and that the miseries 
of a republic had not yet been suffi- 
ciently experienced to insure the suc- 
cess of an enterprise destined for its 
oyerthrow. He was resolyed, howeyer, 
to support the Directoiy, both because 
he was aware that the opposite party 
had determined upon his dismissal, 
from an apprehension of the dangers 
which he might occasion to public free- 
dom, and because their principles, being 
those of moderation and peace, were 
little likely to f ayour his ambitious pro- 
jects. Early, therefore, in spring 1797, 
he sent his aide-de-camp, Layalette, 
who afterwards acquired a painful cele- 
brity in the history of the Restoration, 
to Paris, to observe the motions of the 
parties, and communicate to him the 
earliest intelligence; and afterwards 
despatched Augereau, a general of de- 
cided character, and of known reyo- 
lutionary principles, to tiiat city to 
support the government. He declined 
coming to &e capital himself, being 
unwilling to sully his hands, and risk 
his reputation, by a second yictory over 
its inhabitants. But he had made his 
arrangements so that, in the event of 
the Directory being defeated, he should, 
fiye days after reoeiying intelligence of 
the disaster, make his entry into Lyons 
at the head of twenty thousand men, 
and, rallying the republicans eyery- 
where to his standard, adyance to Paris 
— ^passing thus, like another Csesar, the 
Rubicon at the head of the popular 
party. 

44. But though Napoleon kept aloof 
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hhniirif, he was not the less determined 
to support the Directory and republican 
government. To awaken the republican 
ardour of the soldiers, and strike terror 
into the royahstrin the capital, he cele- 
brated the anniversary of the taking of 
the BastQe on 14th July, by a fdte, on 
which occasion he addreesed the f ollow- 
ing order of thedaytohislproops : — "Sol- 
diers ! . This is the anniversary of the 
14th July. Tou see before you the 
names of your companions in arms, 
who have died on the field of battle for 
the liberty of their country: they have 
given you an example ; you owe your- 
selves to your country; you are devoted 
to the prosperity of thirty millions of 
Frenchmen, to the glory of that name 
which has received such additional lus- 
tre from your victories. I know that 
you are profoundly affected at the mis- 
fortunes which threaten your country ; 
but it is n^t in any real danger. The 
samemen whohavecausedit totriumph 
ovor Europe in arms, are ready. Moun- 
tains separate us frY>m France. Tou 
will cross them with the rapidity of the 
eagle, if it be necessary, to maintain the 
constitution, to defend liberty, to pro- 
tect the government of the republicans. 
Soldiers ! the govemmentwatches over 
the sacred deposit of the laws which it 
has received. From the instant that 
the royalists showthemselves, they have 
ceased to exist Have no fears of the 
result — and swear by the manes of the 
heroes who have died amongst us in 
defence of freedom, swear on our stan- 
dards, eternal war to the enemies of 
the Republic and of the constitution." 
45. This proclamation proved extreme- 
ly serviceable to the Directory. The 
flame spread from rank to rank through 
the whole army ; addresses, breathing 
the most vehement republican spirit, 
were voted by all the regiments and 
squadrons of the army, and transmitted 
to the government and the Councils, 
with the signatures attached to them. 
Many of these productions breathed 
the extreme rancour of the Jacobin 
spirit. That of the 29th demi-brigade 
commenced with these words : — " Of 
all the animals produced by the caprice 
of nature, the vilest is a king, the most 
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•owttPdly IB » eottrtier, liite Tvonrir is » 
wiesi). If tilflr fKBoaadrdiB -wbo dierka>b 
Franca ar« Bot enured by the I6ree» 
yon poBmsflF^ oaiQ' to your aid the^ 29th 
d^Mai-brigade. ; it will soon discomfit all 
your MtemieB; Ghotians^ English, aH 
will take to fll^t. We wiM pursue our 
unworthy citizens evea into the cham* 
bere of their worthy patron G^ige 
nil, and the club of Clichy will undergo 
the ^te of that of Rency." Augereau 
brought with him the addresses of the 
soldiers of the Italian army. " Trmai- 
ble, royalists ! " said they ; " from the 
Adige to the Seine is^but a step-^trem- 
ble ! Tour iniquities are numbered, 
and their reward is at the point of our 
bayonets." " It is with indignation," 
said the stafTof i^e Italian army, ''that 
we have seen the intrigues of royalty 
menace the fabric of liberty. We have 
Bwom, by the names of the heroes who 
died for their country, implacable war 
against royalty and royalists. These 
are our sentiments ; these are yours ; 
these are those of the country. Let 
i^e royalists show themselves; they 
have ceased to live." Other addresses, 
in a similar strain, flowed in from the 
armies of the Rhine and ihe Mosdile ; 
it was soon evident that the people had 
chosen for themselves their masters, 
and that^ under the name of freedom, 
a military despotism was about to be 
established. The Directory encouraged 
and published all the addresses, winch 
produced a powerful impression on the 
public mind. The Councils loudly ex- 
claimed against these menacing declar- 
ations by armed men ; but government, 
as their only reply, drew still nearer to 
Paris the twelve thousand men who had 
been brought from Heche's army, and 
placed them at Versailles, Meudcm, and 
Yincennes. 

46. The party against whom these 
formidable preparations were directed, 
was strong in numbera and powerful 
in eloquence, but totally destitute of 
that reckless hardihood and fearless 
vigour which, in civil convulsions, is 
usually found to command success. 
Trongon-Ducoudray, in the Council of 
the Ancients, drew, in strong and som- 
bre cc^ours, a picture of the conse- 
quencei# which would ensue to the Di- 



FMtovy ^leoiBcilvsS) tiuir friends, and 
the peopk of France^ fron tixia blinds 
stifling oi^the public voioe by:the tfanssto 
of the araoies. Is prophetiG stauns het 
aonounced' the: eommencenunit of a 
reign of blood, which' would be doaedr 
by the despotism of tiiie swords Thift 
d3BQowsB»^ pronouaead in an intrepid 
aoeenty recalled to mind- those peiioda 
of feudal tyranny when the victims of 
oppression appealed fiEont iiie kings or 
poBtifllby who were about to stifle iheaie 
voioe) ta the justtoe of Qed, and sumr 
moned their accusers to -answer at His 
dread tribunal for their earthly in* 
justice. Ai the- club. of Clichy, Jour* 
dan, Yaublanc, and Willot^ strongly 
uiged the neoessity of adopting deci- 
sive measoEeSk They proposed to de- 
cree the arrest of Sairas, Bewb^ and 
La B^velli^re ; to summon Catnot and 
Barth^lemy to the legislative body; 
and if they refused to obey, to sound 
the tocsin, march at the head of thd 
old sectionaries against tlie Directoty^> 
and appoint Piohegni the commander 
of the " logal insurrection." That great 
general supported this energetic course 
by his- weight and authority ; but the 
majority, overboraci as the friends of 
order and freedom often are in revolu- 
tionary convulsions, by tiieir scruples of 
conscience, or their inherent timidity; 
decided against taking the lead in acts 
of violence, and resolved only to decree 
the immediate organisation of the. na- 
tional guard under the command of 
Pichegru. ''Let us leave to the* Di- 
rectory," said they; " aU the odium of 
beginning violence^" Sage advice, if 
they had been combating an enemy, 
or lived in an age, capable of being 
swayed by considerations of justice ; 
but fEital in tiie presmioe of enterprising 
ambition, supported by the weight of 
military power. 

47. The actual foree at the command 
of the Councils was extremely smalL 
Their body-guard consisted only of fif- 
teen hundred grenadiers, who could 
not be relied on^ as the event soon 
proved, in a contest with their brethr^i 
in arms ; tiie national guard was- dis- 
banded, and without a rallying point ; 
the royalists were scattered^ and des- 
titute of organisatioa They had placed 
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iheur lit(il(» gqard mdat ibe etden of 
their owq of&pers; and qb thQ 17lih 
Fractid(Hr> whdn botK Councils had de- 
creed the oigauisabion of the mMiioQal 
guard uader Hchegru^ this was to have 
been followed, on the next day^ bj a 
decree^ directiiig tiie ranoval oi the 
troopfi£^>m thenei^bowhood of Paris. 
But a sense of their weakness in such 
a strife filled erery breasfe withglo<miy 
jNTesentiments. PichegnialoBe retained 
his wonted finoaess and serenity of 
mind. The Directory, on the other 
hand, had recourse to iiniaediat# rio- 
lence. They ^pointed Augereau, no- 
torious for his democratic principlea, 
decision of chajracter, and rudeness of 
mannore^ to the command of the 17th 
military division, comprehending the 
caiTixons of Paris, and that city. In 
tiiie night of the 17th Fructidor (Sep- 
tember 3) ^ey mored all the troops in 
the neighbourhood into the capital, 
and the inhabitants at midnight be- 
held, with breathless anxiety, twelve 
thousand armed men defile in sUmiee 
over tke bridges, with forty pieces of 
cannon, and occupy all ^e avenues to 
the Tuileries. Not a sound was to be 
heard but the marching of tho men, 
and the rolling of the artillery, till the 
Tuileries were surrounded, when a 
signal gun was discharged, which made 
every heart that heard it throb with 
agitation. 

48. Instantly the troc^ approached 
the gates, and commanded them to be 
thrown open. Murmurs arose among 
the guard of the Councils ', " We are 
not Swiss," exclaimed some. *'We were 
wounded Hy the RoyaLtats on the 13th 
ye9id^miaire>" rejoined others. Ramel, 
their Mthful commander, who had re- 
ceived intelligence of the ooup d*4tat 
which was approaching, had eight htm- 
dred men stationed at the entrances of 
the palace, and the renotaindec drawn 
up in order of battle in the court ; the 
raUings were closed^ and every prepara- 
tion was made for resistance. But no 
sooner did the staff of Augereau appear 
at the gates, than the aoU&ers of Bamel 
exclaimed, " Vive Augereau I Vive le 
Directoire 1" and, seizing their com- 
mander, d^vered him over to the as^ 
sailant& Augereaoi. now traversed the 



gardsiLof the TuilerieB, sunroHn^Mlthe 
h&U of the Councils, arrested Picbagru, 
Willot, and twelve other leaden of the 
Assembhes, and conducted th^oo. to the 
Tttoapla. The mMnbers of tho Coun- 
cils,, who hurried in confusion to the 
spc^ were seised and imprisoned by 
the soldiers. Those who were previ- 
ously aware of the plot, met by ap- 
pointment in the Od^on and the Sichool 
of Kedici&e, near the Luxembourg, 
where th^ gavethoxM^ves out, though 
a small minority^ for the Legislative 
Assemblies of France^ Barth^lemy was 
at the same time arrested by a body of 
troops despatched by Augereau, and 
Camot oitly avoided the same fate by 
making his escape, almost withoutcloth- 
ing, by a back door.. By six o'clock in 
the morning all was eoncluded Sev- 
eral hundred of the most powerful of 
the party of the Councils were in pri- 
son ; and the people, wak^nng ftom. 
thdir sleep, foimd the streets filled with 
troops, the walls covered with procla- 
mations, and military despotism es- 
tabUehed. 

4^. The first object of the Directory 
was, to produce an impression on tbe- 
publio mind unfavourable to the m^yor- 
iiy of idle Councils whom they had over- 
turned For this purpose, tiiey covered 
the streets of Paris early in the morn- 
ing with proclamations, in which they 
announced the discovery and defeat of 
a BoyaJist plot, the treason of Piehegvu, 
afid many members of the Council^ and 
that the Luxembourg hadbeen attausked 
by them during the night. At the same 
time, th^ published a letter of General 
Moreau,.iB which the correspondence of 
Pichegru with the emigrant princes was 
l»^cdfumed, and a letter from the Prince 
of Cond^tolmbert, one of the Ancients. 
The streets were filled with crowds, who 
read in silence the placards Mere spec- 
tators of a strife in which they had taken 
no part, they testified neither jioy nor 
sorrow at the event. A few detached 
groups, issuing from the faubourgs, tra- 
versed the streets, exclaiming, " Vive 
la R^publique ! Abas les aristocsates !" 
Bat the people in general were as pas- 
sive as in a despotic state. The misov- 
ity of .the CouneQs, who were in the in- 
tMest of the Diieetoxy, continued their 
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meetings in the Od^on and the School 
of Medicine; but their inconsiderable 
numbers demonstrated so clearly the 
violence done to the constitution, that 
they did not ventiu'e on any resolution 
at their first sitting, except one autho- 
rising the contmuance of the troops in 
Palis. 

50. On the following day the Direc- 
tory sent them a message in these terms : 
—"The 18th Fructidor should have 
saved the Republic and its real repre- 
sentatives. Have you not observed yes- 
terday the tranquiUity of the people, and 
their joy ? TMs is the 19th, and the 
people ask. Where is the Republic ; and 
what have the legislative body done to 
consolidate it ? The eyes of the coun- 
try are fixed upon you; the decisive 
moment has come. If you hesitate in 
the measures you are to adopt) if you 
delay a minute in declaring yourselves, 
it is all over both with yourselves and 
the Republic. The conspirators have 
watched while you were slumbering; 
your silence restored their audacity; 
they misled public opinion by infamous 
libels, while the journalists of the Bour- 
bons and London never ceased to dis- 
tribute their poisons. The conspira- 
tors already speak of punishing the Re- 
publicans for the triumph wluch they 
have commenced ; and can you hesitate 
to purge the soil of France of that small 
body of Royalists, who are only waiting 
for the moment to tear in pieces the 
Republic, and to devour yourselves? 
You are on the edge of a volcano ; it is 
about to swallow you up ; you have it 
in your power to close it, and yet you 
deliberate ! To-morrow it will be too 
late; the slightest indecision would now 
ruin the Republic. You wiU be told of 
principles, of delays, of the pity due to 
individuals ; but how false would be the 
principles, how ruinous the delays, how 
misplaced the pity, which should mis- 
lead the legislative body from its duty 
to the Republic ! The Directory have 
devoted themselves to put in your hands 
the means of saving France ; but it was 
entitled to expect that you would not 
hesitate to seize them. They believed 
that you were sincerely attached to free- 
dom and the Republic, and that you 
would not be afraid of the consequences 



of that first step. If the friends of kings 
find in you their protectors — if slaves 
excite your sympathy — ^if you delay an 
instant — ^it is all over with the liberty 
of France ; the constitution is overturn- 
ed, and you may at once proclaim to 
the friends of tiieir country that the 
hour of royalty has struck. But if, as 
they believe, you recoil with horror 
from that idea, seize the passing mo- 
ment) become the liberators of your 
country, and secure for ever its prosper- 
ity and glory." This pressing message 
sufficientlydemonstratestheneed which 
the Directory felt of some legislative 
authority to sanction their dictatorial 
proceedings. The remnant of the Coun- 
cils yielded to necessity ; a council of 
five was appointed, with instructions to 
prepare a law of puUio safety ; and that 
proved a decree of ostracism, which con- 
demned to transportation many of the 
noblest citizens of France. 

51. Following the recommendation 
of that committee, the Councils, by a 
stretch of arbitrary power^ annulled the 
elections of forty-eight departments, 
which formed a majority of the legis- 
lative bodies, and condemned to trans- 
portation to Guiana, Camot, Barth^- 
lemy, Pichegru, Camille- Jourdan, Tron- 
con-Ducoudray, Henry Larivi^re, Im- 
bert, Boissy d'Anglas, Willot, Cochon, 
Ramel, Murinais, and fifty other mem- 
bers of the legislative body. Merlin 
and Fran9ois de Neufchateau were 
named Directors, in lieu of those who 
were exiled. The Directory carried on 
the government thereafter by the mere 
force of military power, without even 
theshadowof legalauthority; the places 
of the expelled deputies were not filled 
up, but the assemblies left in their mu- 
tilated state, without either considei*a- 
tion or independence. Three men, with- 
out the aid of historical recollections, 
without the lustre of victory, took upon 
themselves to govern France on their 
own account, without either the sup- 
port of the law or the co-operation of 
legal assemblies. Theirpublic acts soon 
became as violent as the origin of their 
power had been illegal The revolu- 
tionary laws against the priests and the 
emigrants were revived ; and ere long 
the whole of those persons who had 
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ruled in the departanenta since the fall 
of Robespierre, were either banished or 
dispossessed of their authority. The 
Hevolution of the 18th Fructidor was 
not, like the victory of the 13th Vend^- 
luiarie, confined to the capital ; it ex- 
tended to the whole departments, re- 
vived everywhere the Jacobin ascen- 
dancy, and subjected the people over all 
France to the rule of the army and the 
I'evolutionary leaders. 

52. The next step of the Dictators 
•was to extinguish the liberty of the 
press. For this purpose a second pro- 
scription was published, which included 
the authors, editors, printers, and con- 
tributors to forty-two journals. As 
eight or ten persons were included in 
the devoted number for each journal, 
this act of despotism embi-aced nearly 
four hundred individuals, among whom 
was to be found all the Hteraiy genius 
of France. Laharpe, Fontanes, and 
Sicard, though spared by the assassins 
of the 2d September, were struck by 
this despotic act, as were Michaud and 
Lacretelie, the latter of whom composed, 
during a captivity of two years, his ad- 
mirable history of the religious wars in 
France. At the same time the press 
was subjected to the censorship of the 
police ; while the punishment of exiled 
priests, found in the territory of France, 
was extended to transportation to Qui- 
ana — a penalty worse than death itself. 
From the multitude of their captives, 
the Directory selected fifteen, upon 
whom the full rigour of transportation 
should be inflict^. These were Barth^- 
lemy, Pichegru, Willot, Rov^re, Aubry, 
Bourdon de TOise, Murinais, de la Rue, 
Ramel, d'Ossonville, Tron9on-Ducou- 
dray, Barb^-Marbois, Lafond-Ladebat, 
(though the three last were sincere Re- 
publicans), Brottier, and Liaville-Heui> 
nois. Their number was augmented to 
sixteen by the devotion of Letellier, 
servant of Barth^emy, who insisted 
upon following his master. Camot was 
only saved from the same fate by having 
escaped to Geneva. "In the Directory," 
says he, " I had contributed to save the 
Republic from many dangers; the pro- 
scription of the 18th Fructidor was my 
re^vard. IknewwellthatrepubUcswere 
ungrateful ; but I did not know, till I 



learned it from my own experience, that 
republicans were so much so aa they 
proved to me." 

53. Thetransportedvictimswerecon- 
veyed, amidst the execrations of the Ja- 
cobin mob, to Rochefoi*t^ from whence 
they were sent to Guiana. Before em- 
barking, they received a touching proof 
of sympathy in the gift of 80,000 francs, 
by the widow of an illustrious scientific 
character, who had been one of the ear- 
liest victims of the Revolution. On the 
road they were lodged in the jails as 
common felons. During the voyage 
they underwent every species of horror; 
cooped up in the hold of a small vessel,, 
under a tropical sun, they were subject* 
ed to all the sufferings of a slave-ship. 
No sooner were they landed, than they 
were almost all seized with the fevers 
of the climate, and owed their lives to 
the heroic devotion of the Sisters of 
Charity, who, on that pestilential shore, 
exercised the never-falling beneficence- 
of their religion. Murinais, one of the 
Council of the Ancients, died, shortly 
after arriving at the place of their settle- 
ment, at Sinamari. Tron^on-Ducou- 
dray pronounced a funeral oration over 
his remains, which his fellow-exiles in- 
terred with their own hands, from th& 
words, " By the waters of Babylon we- 
sat down and wept" Soon after, the 
eloquent panegyrist himself expired. 
He calmly breathed his last^ rejoicing 
on that distant shore that he had been 
faithful in his duty to the royal family. 
** It is nothing new to me," said he, " to 
see suffering and learn how it can be 
borne. I have seen the Queen at the 
Conciergerie." The hardships of the 
life to wliich they were there subjected, 
the diseases of that pestilential climate, 
and the heats of a tropical sun, speed- 
ily proved fatal to the greater number 
of the unhappy exiles. Pichegru sur- 
vived the dtuQgers, and was placed in a 
hut adjoining that of Billaud Varennes 
and Collot d'Herbois, whom, after the 
fall of Robespierre, he had arrested by 
orders of the Convention ; a singular 
instance of the instability of fortune 
amidst revolutionaiy changes. 

54. Pichegru, Willot, Barth^lemy, 
Aubry, Ramel, and d'Ossonville, with 
the faithful Letellier, their voluntary 
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eomptiaiim ia «i]le, ^ontmed, «onie 
months ftfbea*, te make their esosipe ; 
and afterundergoingextremehardshipB, 
and trayenii^ almost impervious for- 
este, succeeded in reaching the beach, 
from whence they were conveyed to 
Stfrinam in an open, canoe. Aubiy and 
LetoUier perished, but the remainder 
reached Shigland in safety. The JLbbd 
BnitHer, Bourdon de I'Oise, andfio7^re, 
the two latter illustrious from their 
services oa the dth Thermidor, sank 
under l^eirsufferingB at Sinamari The 
wife of BoT^re, a young and beaulaful 
woman, who had eignahsed henelf, like 
Madame Tallien, by her generous efforts 
At the fall of Bobespierre on behalf of 
hmfianity, solicited, and obtained from 
the Direc1)ory, permission to join her 
htwband in exile ; but before she landed 
in thafcpestilentialregion, he had breath- 
ed his last. Seyeral hundreds of the 
<jleigy, victims of their "fidelity to the 
faith of their fathers, arrived in ^ese 
regions of death ; but they almost all 
perished within afewmonths after their 
landing, exhibiting the constancy of 
martyrs on that distant shore, while the 
hyms of the new worship were sung in 
fVance by crowds of abandoned women, 
and the satellites of Jacobin ferocity. 
The strong minds and robust frames 
of Barb^-Marbois, and Lafond-Ladebat, 
alone survived the sufferings of two 
, years ; and these, with eight (^ the tran- 
sported priests, were all who were re- 
■ called to France by the humane inter- 
position of Kapoleon when he assumed 
the reins -of power. 

66. Meanwh^e the Directory pur- 
isned. with vigour its despotic course in 
^Vance. A laige proportion of t^e 
judges in ihe supreme courts were dis- 
missed; the institution of juries was 
abolished; and a new and more rigor- 
ous law provided for the banic^ment of 
the nobles and prieets. It was proposed 
l^at those who disobeyed or evaded its 
enactment, riiould become liable to 
transportation to GKuima; the wives 
and daughters of the nobles who were 
manied were not exempted from this 
enactment^ tmiess l^ey diToroed tiiexr 
husbands, and married oltiseBS of ple- 
beian birttu But a more lenient law, 
which only BB%jected1taa to ftdditioBal 



penalties ifthey iwna&ied, WM adopted 
by the Cotmcibs. Two htindred thou* 
sand penons at once fell under the lai^ 
ofthese«evei*e enactmwnts; tiieir effect 
upon France was to the last degree 
disafrtarouB. Then come ** that mranor- 
aUe and awful emigraticm," says Sir 
James Mackintosh, " when all the pro- 
prietors and magistrates of the greaiiest 
civilised, country of Europe were driven 
from their homes by the daggers of 
assassins ; whenourshoreswere covered, 
as with the wreck of a great tempest, 
wt& old men, women, and children, 
and ministers of religion, who fled be- 
fore the ferocity of their countrymen as 
before anormy of invading barbarians." * 
The miserable emigrants fled a second 
time in crowds from the countzy, of 
which they were beginning to taste the 
sweets; and soci^ly, which was reviv*- 
ing from the horrors of the Jacobin 
sway, was again prostrated under its 
fury. They carried with them to fo- 
reign lands thatstrong and inextinguish- 
able hatred at republican cruelty which 
their own wrongs had excited, and 
mingling in society everywhere, both 
on die Continent and in the British 
Isles, counteracted in the most powerful 
manner the enthusiasm in favour of 
democratic principles, and contributed 
not a little to the formation of that 
powerful league which ultimately led 
to the overthrow of the Republican 
power. Finally, the Councils openly 
avowed a national bankruptcy; they 
cut off for ever, as will soon appear, two- 
thirds of the national debt of France, 
closing thus a sanguinary revolution by 
the extinction of freedom, the banish- 
ment of virtue, and the viohytioa of 
public f aiih. 

66. The revolution of tiie 18th Fruo- 
tidor had been concerted between Na- 
poleon md Banns long before it took 
place ; the former was the real author 
of this catastrophe, and this is admitted 
even by his wannest admirers. Auger- 
eou inlormed him, a month before, tiiat 
he had opened to the Dinctoiy the de^ 
signs of the re^olutionorty party; that. 
he had been named governor of Paris ; 
andtiiat 1&« ddonissal of aH tiie civil 
aad military amthozf ties was fixed «B» 
* UkeKun»sH*8 WMst, ifl. MS. 
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ZAvalette made him unqnamted daUgr 
with the pr ogr o BB of the intrigue in the 
oi^itaL The fonaer mm «eat by him 
to aid in cenyiag it into eEacntuML* 
Kai>olecMi -was aoooidia^y trBosported 
wiUi joy when he reoeiyed inteUjgenoe 
of the suooeBB of the enterprise. Bat 
ihese feelin^B were iqpeedily -changed 
into diaoontent at th^ aooomita of the 
use which the goyomment was making 
of itBTictoiy. He easily perceived liiat 
the exceasiye aereiit^ whi<^ they em- 
idoyed, and the indulgenee of pnyate 

* Oa the a4th June 1797, the majority of 
the Directozy wrote to Napoleon, imknown 
to BarUi^emy and Oaniot : — *• We have re- 
ceWed, citisen-«enezal, with extreme sstie* 
&ction, the iiui»ed proo& of devotion to the 
caxue of fi^edom wnich you have recently 
given. You may rely on the most entire re- 
eiprocHy on oar parts. We accept with plea- 
aox« the offers yon have made to fly to the 
support of the Republic;'' On the 22d July, 
Lavalette wrote to Napoleon : — ' ' This morn- 
ing I have seen Barras. He arqpeared strong- 
ly e&cited at what had passed. He made no 
attempt to conceal the division in the Diree- 
tozy. ' We shidl hold firm,' said he to me ; 
* and, if we are denounced by the Councils, 
then we shall mount on horseback.' fie 
frequently repeated that, in their pieseiit 
crisis, money would be of incalculable im- 
portance. I made to him your proposition, 
which he accepted with tnuisport." Barras, 
on his part, on the 28d July, wrote to Napo- 
leoD— " No delay. Cionaider well, that it is 
by the aid of money alone that I can accom- 
plish your generous intentions." Lavalette 
wrote on the same day to Napoleon — " Your 
proposition has been brought on the tapis 
betweoL Sarras, Rewbell, and La B^velli^re. 
All are agreed that withoutmoney we cannot 
■surmotmt the crisds. They oonfiaently hope 
that you will send laige sums. " On tlra 28th 
July, Lavalette again wrote tohim — " The mi- 
nority of the Directory still cling to hopes of 
an accommodation: the mcgority vcill perish 
rather than make any fiirther conceaaious. It 
sees otoarlytfaeabyaswhichisopening beneath 
its feet hudh. however, is the &tal destiny 
of Camot, or taie weakness of his character, 
that he has now became one of the pillars of 
the monardiical part^, as he was of the Jaco- 
bins. He wishes to temporise." On the 3d 
August — "Everything here remains in the 
same state : greatpreparations for an attack 
by the Coan<^ of i>lve Hundred ; correspond- 
ii^ measoros of deftace by the Directory. 
Burras aa5^ openly, ' I am only waiting for 
the decree of accusation to mount on horse- 
back, and speedily their heads will toU in 
the gutter. ' " On the leth August, Lavalette 
wrote to VamcAetm. these remarkable words 
—"At last 1 have torn away the veil this 
morning* fSrom the Directory. Only attend 
to what Barras told me yesterday evening. 
Ihe svajkyeot was -the negotiations in Ita^ 



^leanwhiflh 4ippe«nd in the ehoia^ 4if 
t^eir victima, would aliemrte pahtta 
opinion, and nm an iaminant liak «f 
bringing hack the odious Jaoobin mk^ 
57. fiehaaexpreaaedinhisMemoiiB 
the stroDgest opinion on this 8al:fBat 
" It mig^t hW9 been xight^" ai^ hm, 
" to deprive Carskot, Baith^lemy, and 
tiiefiflgr^putieB, of theirappointment^ 
and pcct tlMm under aweiUanoe in 
some cities in the interior; Piohi|grQ» 
Willot^ Imbert^ Goohnn, and one or 
two oilMn^ suj^ jna^y hnve cxpiatad 

Camot pretended that Napoleon was in toe 
advantageous a situation, when he agned the 

SrelimihiariM, to be obliged to agree to con- 
itions by which he could not abide in tiie 
end. Banras defended Buonumite, and said 
to Camot — ' You are nothing but a vile mis- 
creant ; you have sold the Uepubli^ and you 
wish to murder those who defend it^ infti* 
mous'scoandrel 1' Camot answered, within 
embarrassed aar— 'I deouse your tn«inua» 
tions ; but one day I shall answer them 1'^ 

Angereau wrote on tiie 12th. August to Na- 
poleon : — "Things remain mu4^ in the some 
state; the Cliohiens have resumed their va- 
cillating and uncertain policy ; they do not 
count BO much as heretofore on Camot, and 
openly complain of the weakness of Pichegru^ 
3%e i^g[itation of thsse genttomeii is extreme; 
for my part, I observe them, and keep inces- 
santly sthnulating the Directoiy, for the de- 
cisive momeut has evidently arrived, and they 
see that as well as I do. Nothing is more oer> 
tain than that, if the public mind is not es- 
sentially changed before the approaching elec- 
tions, everythmg is lost, and a civil war re- 
mains our only resource." On the 81st An- 
gust, Lavalette informed him, " At length 
the movement so loog expected is about to 
take place. To-morrow night the Directory 
will arrest fifteen or twenty deputies ; I pre- 
same there will be no resistance." And on 
the 8d September, Augereau wrote to him— 
" At last, general, my muaion m accompUshed! 
the promises of the Army of Italy have been 
kept last night. The Directory was at length 
induced to act with vigour. At midni^^t I 
put all the troops in motion ; before daybreak 
all the bridges and principal points in the d^ 
were occupied, the legislature sarrounded^ 
and the members, whose names are eoolosed, 
arrested and sent to the Temple. Ounothas 
disappeared. Parisregards the crisis only as 
a mte ; the robust pamotic workmen of the 
faubourgs loudly proclaim the salvation of 
the Republic" Finally, on the 28d Septem- 
ber 1797, Napoleon wrote in the foUowing 
terms to Augereau: "The whole army ap- 
plauds "the wisdom and energy which you 
hove displayed in this crisis, and has r^oioed 
sincerely at the suooeas of the patriote. It is 
only to be hoped now that moderation and 
wisdom will guide your steps ; th at Is the mo st 
ardent wish of my heort.^'— BowKiuaaaa, S. 
285, UO, 366; HASO.iv. MS, fil8. 
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their treason on the scaffold; but to 
see men of great talent^ such as Portalis, 
Tron5on-Ducoudray, Fontanes; tried 
patriots, such as Boissy d' Anglas, Dum- 
olard, Murinais; supreme magistrates, 
such as Camot and Barth^emy, con- 
demned, without either trial or accusa- 
tion, to perish in the marshes of Sina- 
mari, was frightful. What! to punish 
with transportation a number of writers 
of ^pamphlets, who deserved only con- 
tempt and a trifling correction, was to 
renew the proscriptions of the Roman 
triumyirs; it was to act more cruelly 
than Fouquier-Tinville, since he at 
least put the accused on their trial, and 
condemned them only to death. All 
the armies, all the people, were for a 
republic; state necessity could not be 
alleged in favour of so revolting an in- 
justice, so flagrant a violation of the 
laws and rights of the citizens." 

58. Independently of the instability 
of any government which succeeds to so 
stormy a period as that of the Revolu- 
tion, the constitution of France under 
the Directoiy contained an inherent 
defect, which must sooner or later have 
occasioned its falL This was ably pointr 
ed out from its very commencement by 
Necker, and arose from the complete 
separation of the executive from the 
legislative power. In constitutional 
monarchies, when a difference of opin- 
ion on any vital subject arises between 
the executive and the legislature, the 
obvious mode of arranging it is by a 
dissolution of the latter, and a new ap- 
peal to the people ; and whichever party 
the electors incline to, becomes victo- 
rious in the strife. But the French 
Councils, being altogether independent 
of the Directory, and undei'going a 
change every two years of a third of 
their members, became shortly at vari- 
ance with the executive ; and the lat- 
ter, being composed of ambitious men, 
unwilling to resign the power they 
had acquired, had no alternative but 
to invoke military violence for its sup- 
port. This is a matter of vital impoi*t- 
ance, and lying at the very foundation 
of a mixed government : unless the exe- 
cutive possesses the power of dissolving, 
by legal means, the legislature, the time 
must inevitably come when it will dis- 



perse them by force. Such a catas- 
trophe is, in an especial manner, to be 
looked for when a nation is emerging 
ff om revolutionary convulsions ; as so 
many individuals are there implicated 
by their crimes in supporting the revo- 
lutionary Regime, and aretum to moder- 
ate or legal measures is so much the more 
dreaded, from the retribution which 
they may occasion to past delinquents. 

59. Though Francesuffered extreme- 
ly from the usurpation which over- 
threw its electoral govei*nment, and 
substituted the empire of force for the 
chimeras of democracy, there seems no 
reason to believe that a more just or 
equitable government could at that 
period have been substituted in its 
room. The party of the Councils, 
though formidable from its union and 
its abilities, was composed of such hete- 
rogeneous mateiials, that it could not 
by possibility have held together if the 
external danger of the Directory had 
been removed. Pichegru, Imbert, Brot- 
tier, and others, were in constant cor- 
respondence with the exiled princes, 
and aimed at the restoration of a con- 
stitutional throne. Camot» Rovfere, 
Bourdon de TOise, and the majority 
of the Club of Clichy, were sincerely 
attached to republican institutions. Dis- 
sension was inevitable between parties 
of such opposite principles, when they 
had once prevailed over their immedi- 
ate enemies. The nation was not then 
in the state to settle down under a con- 
stitutional monarchy ; it required to be 
drainedofitsflery spirits by bloody wars, 
and humbled in its pride by national 
disaster, before it could submit even for 
a brief period to the coercion of passion, 
andfoUowthe regular occupations essen- 
tial to the dm*ation of real freedom. 

60. The 18th Fructidor is the true 
era of the commencement of military 
despotism in France, and, as such, it is 
singularly instructive as to the natural 
tendency and just punishment of revo- 
lutionary passions. The subsequent 
government of the country was but a 
succession of illegal usurpations on the 
part of the depositaries of power, in 
which the people had no share, and by 
which their rights wereequally invaded, 
until tranquiUity was restored by the 
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-vigofOQBhandofNapoleozL TheFrench 
liave not the excuse^ in the loc» even of 
the name of freedom to their country, 
that they yielded to the ascendancy of 
an eztraordinaiy man, and bent beneath 
the oar which banded Europe was im- 
able to arrest. They were subjected to 
tyranny in its worst and most degrad- 
ing form; they yielded, not to the ge- 
nius of Napoleon, but to the brutality 
of Augereau; they submitted in silence 
to proscriptions as odious and arbitrary 
as those of the Roman triumvirate; 
they bowed for years to the despotism 
of men so ignoble, that history has 
hardly preserved their namea Such is 
the consequence, and the never-feuling 
consequence, of the imdue ascendancy 
of democratic power. The French 
people did not fall under this penalty 
from any peculiar fickleness or incon- 
stancy of their own ; all other nations 
who have adopted the same principles 
have suffered the same penalties. They 
incurred it in consequence of the gene* 
ral law of Providence, that guilty pas- 
sion brings upon itself its own punish- 
ment. They fell under the edge of the 
sword, £rom the same cause which sub- 
jected Rome to the arms of Caesar, and 
England to those of CromweU. " Con- 
stitutional government," says the re- 
publican historian, "is a chimera, at 
the conclusion of a revolution such as 
that of France. It is not under shelter 
of legal authority that parties whose 
passions have been so violentiy excited 



can arrange themselves and repose ; a 
more vigorous power is required to re- 
strain them, to fuse their btill burning 
elements, and protect them against fo- 
reign violence. That power is the em- 
pire of the sword." 

61. A long and terrible retribution 
awaited the sins of this great and guilty 
country. Its own passions wera made 
the ministers of the justice of Heaven ; 
its own desires the means of bringing 
upon itself a righteous punishment. 
Contemporaneous with tiie military 
despotism established by the victory 
of Augereau, began the foreign con- 
quests of Napoleon. His triumphant 
car rolled over the world, crushing gen- 
erations beneath its wheels; plough- 
ing, like the chariot of Juggernaut, 
through human flesh ; exhausting, in 
the pursuit of glory, the energies of 
republican ambition. France was de- 
cimated for its cruelty; the snows of 
Russia, and the hospitals of Germany, 
became the winding-sheet and the grave 
of its blood-stained Revolution. Infi- 
delity may discern in this terrific pro- 
gress the march of fatalism and the 
inevitable course of human affairs; let 
us discover in it tiie government of an 
overruling Providence, punishing the 
sins of a guilty age, extending to na- 
tions, wii£ severe but merciful hand, 
the consequences of their transgression, 
and preparing, in the chastisement of 
present iniquity, the future repentance 
and amelioration of the species. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

FROM THE PEACE 07 CAMFO VOBMIO TO THE RENEWAL OF THE WaR. 

OCTOBER 1797 — ^UARCH I7d9. 



1. The two great parties into which 
the civilised world had been divided 
by the French Revolution, entertained 
different sentiments in regard to the 
necessity of the war which had so long 
been wl^g;ed by the monarchies of Eu- 



rope against its unruly authority. The 
partisans of democracy alleged tiiat the 
whole misfortunes of Europe, and all 
the crimes of France, had arisen from 
the iniquitous coalition of kings to 
overturn its infant freedom; that^ if 
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its goremmeaiit had been kt aloDe} it 
•wovld neither have stamed its lumds 
with inaocoit blood tft home, nor pur- 
Bived plans of aggcandiBement abroad ; 
and "^at the BepubUc, rehcrred from 
the pressure of external danger, and no 
longer roobed hf the oall ci patriotic 
dul7, wonld have quietly turned its 
8W(«ds into pnming-hooks, and, :r»- 
nonnoing the aUurements of foreign 
conquest, thought only of promoting 
the intesnalfeliaity ofits citizens. The 
aristocTatic party, on the other hand, 
maintained that democracy is in its 
very essence, and from necessity, am- 
bitious ; that its first efiPeot is to ruin 
private enterprise by the qoonad of 
monied insecurity, and %hu8 extend, 
in a frightful degree, the miseiy of the 
people, at the very time that it para- 
lyses the resources of government; thtft 
the turbulent activx^ which it calls 
forth, ihe energetic courage which it 
awakens, the latent talent which it de- 
vel(q», can find vent only in the enter- 
prise of foreign warfare ; that> being 
founded on popular passion, mid sup- 
ported bythe most vehementsndenl^u- 
siastic classes in the state, it is driven 
into -extenial aggression as the only 
means of allaying internal discontOQt ; 
that it advances before a devouring 
fiame, which, the instant it stops, 
threatens to consume itself; and that, 
in the domestic suffering which it en- 
genders, and the stoppage of pacific 
industry whi^ necessanly results from 
its convulsions, is to be found both a 
more cogent inducement to foreign con- 
quest, and more formidable means for 
carrying it on, than either in the am- 
bition of kings or the rivalry of their 
ministers. 

2. Had the revolutionary war con- 
tinued without inteiTuption from its 
commencement in 1792 till its conclu- 
sion in 1815, it might have been diffi- 
cult to have determined which of these 
opinions was the better founded. The 
ideas of men would probab^ have been 
divided upon them till the end of timse ; 
and to whichever side the philosophic 
observer of human events, who traced 
ihe histofT of democratic societies in 
time pnst, had inclined, the great body 
of mankind, who judged merely :firom 



the ewatf would have leaned to 'the 
obe or ihe other, according as their in^ 
terests or their aSeatiaoB led them to 
espouse the eonservative or the inno- 
vating order of thmgs. It is -fortunate^ 
therefore, for the caose-cf historiotruth, 
and the lessons to be dra^tm from past 
calamity in future times, that two years 
of Continental p«Bce foUowed the fizrt 
six years of tins bloody ccmtest, and 
that the Bepud»liean govezsament^ re- 
lieved <ii all grounds of '-appvehenaioii 
from foreign powers, and placed witii 
uneontroUed authority at the head of 
the vast population of France, had so 
fair an opportunity presented of carry- 
ing into elfect its alleged padfie iik- 
dlmations. 

S. The coalition was brc^kim down and 
destroyed. ^>ain had not only given 
up the contest, but had engaged in a 
disastrous uaritimenrar to support the 
interests of the revohitidiiary state ; 
FUmdeiB was incorpeawbedwitii itsteiv 
ritory, which had no boundaries but 
ihe Alps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees; 
fioUand was oonvertedinto an affiMated 
republic; Piedmont was enudted; Lorn- 
biffdy revolutionised, and its frontier 
secured by Mantua and the fortified 
line of the Adige. The Italian powers 
were overawed, and had purchased 
peace by the most disgraceful submis^ 
sions ; and the Emperor himself had 
retired from the strife, and gained the 
temporary safSety of his capital by the 
cession of a kzge portion of his domin- 
ions. Great Britain alone, firm and 
unsubdued, continued the war, but 
without either any definite military 
object, now that the Continent was 
pacified, or the means of shaking the 
military supremacy which the arms of 
France had there acquired, and rather 
fromthedeterminationof the Directory 
to break off the recent negotiations^ 
than from any inclination on the part 
of the British govenonent to prolong, 
at an emmnous expense, an apparent- 
ly hopeless contest. To complete the 
meansofrestoiinga lasting peaoewhich 
were at the dispMal of the fVeneh ea- 
binet> the mHituy spirit in Franoe it- 
self had signally dei&ed with the vasi 
consumption of humam life in the rural 
d^MutmentsdiKing the war ; thiewiBMa 
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wen ev«iywli«PB troAgmed hf d* 
-tioa; and tiie most ambhicnis genend 
4xf tin Republie, wMi its ihieBt anny , 
was engaged in a doabtfid oontest in 
Africa, wittiocifc Miy means, to all a|>- 
pearanoe, ef ever retoming with his 
troops to the seene of European ambi- 
tion. Kow, therefore, was the time 
when the alleged pacific tendency of 
the r9?oliitionny system was to be pot 
to the test, and it was to be demon> 
dinted, by aotnsl e xperim ent, whether 
its existeBoe was consistent witii the 
indq>endeMw of the adjoining Btsdes. 

4. The entimwtiw and preparationB of 
Oreat Britain for Ito year 1798 were 
anited to the defensive nature of the 
war in which die was now to be en- 
gaged, the cessation of all fanngn sub- 
sidies, and liieapproaoh of an apparentty 
interminable struggle to her own shores. 
The regular amiy was fixed at one hon- 
dred and nine Ihoasand men, besides 
jrixty-three tfaoassiid militia — a force 
•amply sufficient to insnre the saftty of 
her extensive dominions, oonsidermg 
"^e great protection she received from 
her imramerable fleets which guarded 
tiie seaa One hundred and four ships 
of the hD% and three hmidred frigates 
and smaller vessels, were put in com- 
mission, manned by one hundred ^ou- 
sand seamen. Supplies to the amount 
of £25,500,000 wereToted, which, wHh 
a supplementary budget brought for* 
ward on 25th April 1798, in conse- 
•qfoence of the expenses oooasioned by 
tiie threatened invasion fr«m France, 
4unounted to 4£28,460,000— exclusive, 
of course, of the chaiges of the debt 
and sinking fund. But, in providing for 
these great expenses, Mr Pitt uiff olded 
an important change in his financial 
policy, and made the fivst step towards 
a system of taxation which, although 
more burdensome at Uttt moment, is 
incomparably less oppressive in the end 
than that on whioih he had previously 
proceeded. 

5. He stated, Khat the time had now 
anived^wlien the pelioy hitherto pur- 
sued, of providing for aU extraordinary 
expenses by loan, oould not be canied 
farther with<mt evident danger to pub- 
lic credit ,* ifttat sudh a system, however 
applioiible to a period mken mt extM- 
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erdinaiy and forced efibrt waa to be 
made to bring the war at once to a 
oondosieii by means of foreign alli- 
anoes, was misaitable to the lengthened 
Bingle4kaBded contest in which the na- 
tion was at last, to all appearance, en- 
gaged ; that the great objeotnow should 
be, to make the sum nosed within the 
year as nearly as possible equal its 
expenditure, so as to entail no bur- 
den upon posterity. In pursuance of 
tiiese principles, he proposed, instead 
ef making the loan, as in former 
years, £19,000,000, to make it only 
£12,000^000, and raise the additional 
£7,000,000 by meaois of trebling i^ 
aaseBsed taxes on house-windows, cax^ 
riages, and horses. By this means an 
addition of only £8,000,000 would be 
maiie to the national debt> because 
£4,^00,000 iroukl be paid off in the 
coarse of the year by tka sinking fund; 
and, to pay off this £8,000,000, (he pro- 
posed to keep on the treble assessed 
taxes a year longer; so that, at the ex- 
piration of that short period, no part 
of the debt then contracted would re- 
main a burden on the nation — an ad 
miraUe plan, and a near approach to 
the only safe i^ystem of finance — ^that 
of making the taxas raised within the 
year equaJ its expenditure — ^but one 
'vi^oh was speedily abandoned amidst 
the necessities and improvidence of 
succeeding years.* 

6. The same period gave birth to an- 
other great changein themilitary policy 
of Qreat Britain, fraught in its ultimate 
results with most inoportaift effects, 
both upon the turn of &e public mind, 
and the final issue of the war. This 
was the Volunteer SyeUm, and the gen- 
eral arming of the people. During 
the uncertainty which prevailed as to 
the destination of the great armaments 
preparing both in the harbours of the 
Channel and the Mediterranean, the 
British government aaturally felt the 

* Bven in Oat veiy 7«ar tt was, to a oer* 
tain degree, broken in upon. Th« anesaed 
taxes produced only £4,500,000, instead of 
£9,000,000, as was expected ; and the expenses 
having increased to £8,000,000 beyond the 
ertlmatee. the loan was augmented to 
£16,000,000, exclusive of £2,000.000 for Ire- 
land, besides £8,000,000 raised by means of 
exchequer blDs. 
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greatest anxiety as to the means of pro- 
Tiding for the national defence, with- 
out incurring a ruinous expense by the 
augmentation of the regular army. The 
discipline of that force was admirable, 
and its courage unquestionable ; but 
its nimibers were limited, and it ap- 
peared highly desirable to provide some 
subsidiary body which might furnish 
supplies of men to fill the chasms which 
might be expected to occur in the 
troops of the line, in the event of a 
campaign taking place on the British 
shores. For this purpose the militia, 
which, in fact, was part of the regular 
force, was obviously insufficient. Its 
officers were drawn from a class from 
whom the most efifective military ser- 
vice was not to expected ; and, under 
the pressure of the danger which was 
anticipated, government, with the cor- 
dial appi'obation of the king, ventured 
upon the bold, but, as it turned outy 
wise and fortunate step, of allowing re- 
giments of volunteers to be raised in 
every part of the kingdom. On the 
11th April it was determined by the 
cabinet, in consequence chiefly of the 
eneiigetic efforts of Mi* Dundas, to take 
this decisive step ; and soon alter a bill 
was brought into parliament by that 
statesman, as secretary at war, to per- 
mit the regular militia to volunteer to 
go to Ireland, and to provide for the 
raising of volunteer corps in every part 
of the kingdom. 

7. The speech which he made on this 
occasion was worthy of a British minis- 
ter. Not attempting to conceal the 
danger which menaced the country, he 
sought only to rouse the determined 
spirit which might resist it ''The 
truth," said he, "is undeniable, that 
the crisis which is approaching must 
determine whether we are any longer 
to be ranked as an independent nation. 
We must take the steps which are best 
calculated to meet it ; let us provide 
for the safety of the infirm, the aged, 
the women, ^e children, ^^d put arms 
into the hands of the people. We must 
fortify the menaced points, accumulate 
forces round the capital, affix on the 
church doors the names of those who 
have come forward as volunteers, and 
authorise members of parliament to 



hold commissions in the army without 
vacating their seats. I am well aware 
of the danger of intrusting arms to the 
whole people without distinction. I 
am no stranger to the disaffection, al- 
beit much diminished, which still lin- 
gers amongst us ; I know well that, 
under the mask of pursuing only salu- 
tary reforms, many are still intent upon 
bringing about a revolution, and for 
that purpose are willing to enter into 
the closest correspondence Yriih the 
avowed enemies of their country. But, 
serious as is the danger of intrusting 
arms to a people embracing a consider- 
able portion of such characters, it is 
nothing to the risk which we should 
run if, when invaded by the enemy, we 
were unprepared with any adequate 
means of defence. I trust to the good 
sense of the great body of the people 
to resist the factious designs of such 
enemies to their country. I trust that 
the patriotism by which tiie immense 
majority of them are animated will pre> 
elude them from ever using their arms 
but for worthy purposes : I trust to> 
the melancholy example which has been 
afforded in the neighbouring kingdom 
of the consequences of engaging in po- 
pular insurrection, for a warning to all 
Britons who shall take up anns, never 
to use them but in defence of their 
country, or the support of our vener- 
able constitution." 

8. So obvious was the danger to na- 
tional independence from the foreign 
invasion which was threatened, that 
the bill passed the House without op- 
position; and in a few weeks a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand volunteers were 
in arms in Great Britain. Mr Sheri- 
dan, as he always did on similar occa- 
sions, made a noble speech in support 
of government. Another bill, which 
at ^e same time received the sanction 
of parliament, authorised the king, 
in Uie event of an invasion, to call out 
the levy en VMute of the population, 
conferr^ extraordinary powers upon 
lords-lieutenant and generals in com- 
mand, for the seizure, on such a crisis^ 
of horses and carriages, and provided 
fcHT the indemnification, at the public 
expense, of such persons as might suf- 
fer in their properties in consequence 
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^f these measuiee. At the same time, 
to guard against the insidious system 
of French propagandism, the Alien Bill 
was re-enacted, and the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act continued for 
another year. The volunteer system 
met with perfect success in England, 
and brought on none of the evils which 
had been so sorely felt from the cor- 
responding institution of the national 
guards in France. The reason is ob- 
vious ; — ^the crisis in England at this 
period was national, in France in 1789 
it was social It is in general safe to 
intrust anns to the people when their 
national feelings are roused : it is al- 
ways perilous to do so when their Mocial 
passions are excited, and they see their 
real or supposed enemies in a particu- 
lar class in their own country. The 
imanimily of Great Britain, during the 
latter period of the war with Napoleon, 
is an instance of the first : the convul- 
sions of France and Germany, after the 
dethronement of Louis Philippe in 
1848, an example of the second. 

9. The adoption of these measures 
indicates an important crisis in the 
war — ^that in which popular energy was 
first appealed to, in order to combat 
the Revolution ; and goremments rest- 
ing on the stubborn evidence of facts, 
confidently called upon t^eir sub- 
jects to join with them in resisting a 
power which threatened to be equsdly 
destructive to the cottage and the 
throne. It was a step worthy of Eng- 
land, the first-born of modem freedom, 
to put arms into the hands of her peo- 
ple, to take the lead in the great con- 
test of general liberty against demo- 
cratic tyranny ; and the event proved 
that the confidence of government had 
not been misplaced. In no instance 
did the volunteer corps deviate from 
their duty; ia none did they swerve 
from the principles of patriotism and 
loyalty which first brought them round 
the standard of their country. With 
the imiform which they put on, they 
cast off all the vacillating or ambiguous 
feelings of former years : with the arms 
which they received, they imbibed the 
firm resolution to defend the cause of 
England. Even in the great manufeic- 
turing towns, and the quarters where 



sedition had once been most prevalent, 
the newly raised corps formed so many 
centres of loyalty, which gradually ex- 
pelled the former disaffection from their 
neighbourhood ; and to nothing more 
thsm this well-timed and judicious step, 
was the subsequent unanimity of the 
British empire in the prosecution of 
the war to be ascribed. Had it been 
earlier adopted, it might have shaken 
the foundations of society, and engen- 
dered all the horrors of civil war ; sub- 
sequently it would pi*obably have come 
too late to develop the military energy 
requisite for success in the contest 
Nor were theeffects of this greatchange 
confined only to the British Mes ; it 
extended to foreign nations and dis- 
tant times. It gave the first example 
of that touching development of patri- 
otic ardour which afterwards burned 
so strongly in Spain, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia ; and in the British volun- 
teers of 1798 was found the model of 
those dauntless bands by which, fifteen 
years afterwards, the resurrection of the 
Fatherland was accomplished. 

10. While England was thus reaping 
the fruits, in the comparatively pros- 
perous state of its finances and the 
united patriotism of its inhabitants, of 
the good faith and stability of its gov- 
ernment, the French tasted, in a ruin- 
ous and disgraceful national bankrupt- 
cy, the natural consequences of undue 
democratic influence and revolutionary 
convulsion. When the new govern- 
ment, established by the revolution of 
the 18th Fructidor, began to attend to 
the administration of thefinances,*they 

* The most fiiTourable view of the public 
revenue, which in the end proved to be 
greatly overcharged, only exhibited an in- 
come of— 

616,000,000 



But the expenses of the war were 

estimated at . . 283. 000.000 

Other services, . . 247,000,000 

Interest of debt, .258,000,000 



788,000,000 



Annufil deficit, . .172,000,000 

Or, £7,000,000 

Being just about the same deficit which, in 
1789, was made the pretext'to justify the 
Revolution.— BncBxz and Boux, Bitt. FarL 
deFranee, xxxvtL 431, 432. 
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chiuig«^ andtheaacrifioe^of alarge claas 
of exlsking mtttreete, Hbww impossible 
to carry on Hke affisurs of the utobe. 
Th« rosouroes of aBsigiiAte- and maii- 
datee were exhausted^ and nothing ve^ 
mained but to reduce still lurtiler tike 
most helpless class, the pniblic credi- 
tors» and by Hkeajt ruin extricate the 
goyemment firom its embarrassmeDtSi 
As the income was caloul&ted at the 
▼ery highest possible ra4», and tlm ex- 
penditure obviously within its pooba^ 
ble amount^ it was evident that some 
decisive measure wasnecessary tomake 
the one sqgaase with the* other. For 
this purpose^ they at onae struck off 
tvxhthvrds of the debt, and thereby re- 
ducedits amuiai chargefrom 258-millionB 
to 86. To covev, indeed^ the gross injus- 
tice of this proceeding, the public cre- 
difcors received a paper, secured over 
the national domains, to the extent of 
the remcdning two-thixds, calculated at 
twenty years* purchase :- but it was at 
the time foreseen, whatr immediately 
happened) that, fitom the total impos- 
sibility of these miserable fhndholders 
turning to any account tiie national 
domains whiclt were thus tendered in 
payment of their claims, the paper Ml 
to a tenth part of the value at which 
it was forced' on their acceptance and 
soon became altogether unraleable r so 
that the measure* was, to all intents 
and purposes, a public bankruptcy. 
Notwithstanding the enfeebled state of 
the legislature hj themui^ilations which 
followed the 18th Fruotidor, thi» mea- 
sure excited warm opposition ; but at 
length the revolutionary party prevail- 
ed, and it passed both Councils by a 
large majority. Yet such had been the 
abject destitution of the fundholders 
for many years, in consequence of the 
unparalleled depreeiation of the pi^rar 
circulation in which they were paid, 
that this destruction of two-thirds of 
theiB capital, when accompanied by the 
payment of the interest of the remain- 
der ia specie, was felt rather as a relief 
than a misfortune. Such were the 
consequences, to the monied interest, 
of the. Bevolution which they had so 
strongly supported,, and which tiiey 
fondly imagined wa» to raise an invduc 



e£bfo saanfMHE^ betwoai» tiken and nft* 
ttoDfll baakni^AcTi 

11. TherexteBBAlpdifiT^ef tli»Diree- 
'tery soon; evinoed tiiai paasioa for Ah 
reign oooqiieBt which is- the unhappy 
charaeteristio of democratao statasj eak 
peoiallyin periods of uansnal fervour^ 
and iaaoB tivi tntevindicatiott of tiie 
obstinate' war w^ekwas- madntaJned 
against Fmnc9 by the-Suropeaa mon- 
archs. '^ The- ooidition^" they contend* 
ed; '^waa less foamed against France 
than against the prxnoiples of the Revo- 
lutioo. Peace, it is true, is signed ; but 
the hatred which th« sovereigns have 
vowed against it is not^ on that account, 
the leas active-; and the chioaniMT' which, 
the Emperor and England oppose in 
th» way of a genwal pacification, by 
showing that they are only waiting an 
oppoiinuiityfbraiinipture, demonstrates- 
the neeessi^ of establishing a just equi- 
librium between tiie monarchical and 
the democaTatic states. SiidtEei!laind,tha;t^ 
ancient asylum of liberty, now trampled 
under Ibot by an insolent aristocracy, 
cannot longmaintain itspresent govern- 
ment, without depriving France of a part 
of its resources, and of the supportwhich 
it would have- a right, to expect in the 
event of the contest bmng renewed" 
Thus the French nation, having thrown 
down the gauntlet to all Euxx»pe> felt, 
in the extremities to whu;h they had 
already proceeded,, a motive for- still, 
further aggcessions, and more-insatiable- 
conquests; obeying-thus the moral law 
of nature, whioh, in< nations as well as- 
individuals, renderatheir career of guilt- 
the- certain instrument of its own pun- 
iedmient, by the subsequent and intol- 
erant excesses into.which it preoipitateft 
itfr votaries. 

1% Holland was th& &Bt victim of 
tibte Itepublican ambition. Not content 
with luiving revolutionised that ancient 
commonwealth, expdled the Stadthold- 
er, and compelled its rulers to enter into 
a costly and ruinous war to support the 
interests of France, in. whioh they had 
perft>mied their engagements, witii ex- 
emplary fidelity^ they resolved to sub- 
ject its inhabitants to a cott<«ulsion of 
the-sauke kind as that whicdi had been 
terminated in the- great parent Bepub- 
lic by the Ifttlt Fructidor. Since l^ir 
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oosqttest by PifllMgra^ tha £Mdb had 
had ample oppovtiiHaity t» ooBixaBt the 
aaeieot and teoE^Esto goTemment of 
MkB- house of Oeange, uadw whioh tkey. 
had FUNt toon tmasampled heighir q£ 
prosperity and glory, ^with t&e damo- 
oratic rttU which had been substituiied 
in its stead. Their trade 'v^as ruined, 
their navy d^eated, t^tetr flag sw^t 
from the ocean, and their numerous 
merohant veaaela lay rotting in their 
harbours. A reaotlon, in Gonsequence^ 
had. become very general in fayour of 
former institutiona ; and so strong- and 
fervent was ^tas feelings that the Ka- 
tional Assembly^ whioh had; met on the 
first triumph of tha Bepubliocois, had 
never- TMitttved-to. interfere with tike se- 
parate rights and privileges of the pre- 
Tinoes, as settled by prescription and 
the old oonstitation;. The French Di- 
reetory beheld' with secret disquietude 
this leaning ta the and.ent ordnr of 
tiungs, and could not endure that the 
old patrician families should, by-thair 
influence in the provincial diets, temper 
m> any degree tha vigour of their oenr 
tral dMUOcratic govwnment. To arrest 
tiiis tendency, they reeailad their minr 
ister from tilie Hague^ supplied his {dace 
by Delacroix, a man of noted democra- 
tio principles, and givpe Joubert- the 
command of the asmed ftn^te. Their 
instructions were to accomplish the 
overthrow of the ancient federal consti- 
tution, ovarium the aristocracy, imd 
vest the government in a Directory of 
democratio principles en|irely devoted 
to the interests of France. 

13. The- Dutch Assembly was occu- 
pied at this juncture with the forma- 
tion of a constitution, all previous at> 
t^nptsof thatdesoriptionhaving proved 
miserable failures. The adherents of 
the old institutions) who still formed' a 
majority of the inhabitantc^ and em? 
braced all the wealth and almost all the 
reepectabilil^ of the United Provinces, 
had hitherto ccmtrivad to baffle the da* 
signs of the vehement and indefatigable 
minority, who, asinall similar oanteets, 
represented tibemselves aa the only real 
representafciveS'Of the people, and stig* 
matised theiroppon'eiits as a mamfac; 
tion, obstinately opposed to every i^a^ 
ciea of improvement; A mj^aadtiy- oi 



ti^ Afiserably had paMsd 8(»ne decrees^ 
which the democratic party stxenuoualy 
resi8ted,aad fori^^three of ita members^ 
all of the most violent character, hadr 
protestad against their adoptioDi It 
was to thi& minority that thia Fr«ndh 
minister addrasaed himself to proeuea 
the overthrow of the constitutios. 

14. At a public dinn«v DelaosoiXr 
after a number of popular toasts, ex- 
claimed, with a gSass in hia haad» " J& 
there no Batavian who will plunge a 
poniard into the constitution, on tha 
altar of his country f Amidst the 
fiimes of wine, and tiie riot of intozi- 
cation, the pleat for ita overthrow waa 
soon, adopted ; and its execution waa 
fixed for the 22d. January. On that 
night) the forty-three deputieawho had 
signed' the protest aesemlded at the 
Hotel of Haarlem, and ordered the ar- 
rest of twenty-two of the leading depu* 
ties of the Orange party, and the six 
commissioners of foreign relations. At 
the same Inme the bamers were dosed ; 
tiie national guard called forth; and 
the French troops, headed by Joubert 
and DaendelS). intrusted with the exe* 
outioin of tiie order. Besistanoe was 
teitless; b^oredaybreakthosearrested 
were all in prison ; and the remainder 
of the Assembly, enriy in the morning^ 
met ixL Idle hall of th^ deliberations^ 
where, surrounded by troops, and under 
the dictation of the bayonet, they passed 
diBcrees sanctioning all that had heea. 
done in the night, and introducing a 
new form of gov^mment on the models 
of titat already established in France^ 
By Hub oonstitution the privileges of 
the provinces were entirely abolished; 
the ancient federal union, was super- 
seded by a BepubUc, one and indivia* 
ible ; the provincial, authorities were 
changed into functionaries wholly de- 
pendent on the central government ; a 
Council of ^cients and a Chamber of 
Deputies established, in imitation of 
tiiQse at Paria; and the executive an* 
thority confided, to a Directory of five 
membOTs, all completely, in the interest 
of France. The sitting was teraninated 
by aa.oath.of hatred to the Stadtholder^ 
the federal lE^jrslem, and the aristocracy ; 
and tan d^uitiea who refused to take 
it, wara depiived of their seata on the 
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Spot So completely was the whole 
done luider the terror of the army, that 
some months afterwards, when the 
means of intimidAtion were removed, a 
number of deputies who had joined in 
these acts of usurpation gave in their 
resignation, and protested against the 
part they had been compelled to take 
in'the transaction. 

15. The inhabitants of Holland soon 
discovered that, in the pursuit of demo- 
cratic power, they had lost all their an- 
cient liberties. The first step of the 
new Directoiy was to issue a proclama- 
tion, strictly forbidding, under severe 
penalties, all petitions from corporate 
bodies or assemblages of men, and de- 
claring that none would be received but 
from insulated individuals ; thereby ex- 
tinguishing the national voice in the 
only quarter where it could make itself 
heard in a serious manner. All the 
public functionaries were changed, and 
their situations filled by persons of the 
Jacobin party; nimxbers were banished 
or proscribed ; and, under the pretext 
of securing the public tranquillity, do- 
miciliary visits and arrests were multi- 
plied in the most arbitrary manner. 
The individuals suspected of a leaning 
to the adverse party were everywhere 
deprived of their right of voting in the 
primary assemblies; and, finally, to 
complete the destruction of all the pri- 
vileges of the people, the sitting As- 
sembly passed a decree, declaring itself 
the legislative body, thereby depriving 
the inhabitants of the election of their 
representatives. This flagrant usurpa- 
tion excited the most violent discon- 
tents in the whole country, and the Di- 
rectors soon became as obnoxious as 
they had formerly been agreeable to the 
populace. Alarmed at this state of 
matters, and apprehensive lest it should 
undermine their influence in Holland, 
the French Directory enjoined General 
Daendels to take militaiy possession of 
the government. He accordingly put 
himself at the head of two companies of 
grenadiers, and proceeded to the palace 
of the Directory, where one member 
was seized, while two resigned, and the 
other two escaped. A provisional gov- 
ernment was immediately formed, con- 
sisting of Daendels and two associates, 



all entirely in the interest of Fraaoe, 
withouttheslightestregard to the wishes 
of, or any pretence even of authority 
from, the people. Thus was military 
despotism the result of revolutionary 
changes in Holland, as it had been in 
France, within a few years after they 
had been first commenced amidst the 
general transports of the lower orders. 

16. SwiTZEBLAND was the next object 
of the ambition of the Directory. The 
sedusion of that beautiful country, its 
retirementfrom all political contests for 
above two centuries, the perfect neu- 
trality which it had maintained between 
all the contending powers since the 
commencement of the Revolution, the 
indifference which it had evinced to the 
massacre of its citizens on the 10th 
August^ could not save its secluded val- 
leys from the devouring ambition of the 
Parisian enthusiasts. As little, it must 
be owned with regret^ could the wisdom 
and stability of its institutions, the per- 
fect protection which they tuSbrded to 
persons and property, the simple char- 
acter of its inhabitants, or the steady 
prosperity which they had enjoyed for 
above five centuries under the influence 
of the existing order of things, save 
a large proportion of them from the 
pernicious contagion of French demo- 
cracy. 

17. Switzeriand, as all the world 
knows, comprises the undulating level 
surface between the Alps and the Jura, 
watered by t^ie lakes of Geneva and 
Neufch&tel, and stretching from the 
Rhone to ^e Rhine, as also the great 
central mass of mountains which sepa- 
rates it from the plain of Lombardy, 
and is bounded on the east by the Alps 
of the Tyrol, on the west by the Jura. 
The great stonv girdle of the globe runs 
through its wnole territory from east 
to west, and branches out beyond it to 
the Pyrenean range on the one side^ 
and the Tyrol and Styrian Alps, the 
Carpathian Mountains, the ranges of 
Epirus and Macedonia, the Caucasus 
and Taurus, on the other. The aver- 
ageheightof this mountain range, where 
it passes through the Swiss territory, 
is ton or eleven thousand feet ; but in 
someplaoes it rises to an elevation much 
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mora considerable, and on the snowy 
summits of Mont Blanc, Mont Boas, 
and the Ortler Spitzs, reaches above fif- 
teen thonsmd feet. 

18. The level part of Switzerland, 
which lies between the Alps and the 
Jura, more closely, perhaps, than any 
other part of Europe, resembles the 
fiUglish plains. There are the same 
rich and thickly -peopled fields; the 
same smooth ever- verdant meadows; 
the same prevalence of orchards, gar- 
dens, and fruit-trees ; the same beau- 
tiful hedgerow timber ; the same spread 
of the cottages of the poor in fearless 
security at a distance from the villages. 
In Spain, Portugal, the greater part of 
France and Gtermany, and even in the 
fertile plains of Lombardy and Belgium, 
the peasantry all live in the villages. 
The intermediate country, though par- 
celled into many different estates or 
farms, presents only an unvaiying cul- 
tivate surface ; and the wearied swains 
are to be seen in the evening returning 
Beated on their horses, often four or five 
miles fi:t}m the scene of their daily toil 
Experienced insecurity, arising from 
the desolation of foreign wars, or the 
weight of internal oppression, has in- 
troduced this custom, and compelled 
the cultivators, as the only mode of 
safety, to take refuge in walled villages 
and the shelter of mutual protection. 
But in Switzerland, equally with Eng- 
land, the long-established blessings of 
freedom and imiversal security of pro- 
perty have relaxed this inconvenient 
system, which at once adds so much to 
iiie labour of the husbandman and takes 
away so much fron^ the beauty of his 
fields. 

19. This security has diffused the cot- 
tages of the agriculturists over the whole 
countiy, in the centre of their little farms 
or estates. The wants of their families in 
these separate dwellings, or the markets 
in the neighbouring towns, have led to 
the multiplication of cattle, the forma- 
tion of orchards, the tending of gardens, 
the enclosing of fields, and the planting 
of hedgerow timber. The charm which 
an Englishman feels in the contempla- 
tion of such sceneiy is not derived 
merely from its inherent amenity ; it 
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is aUied to moral influences, it springs 
from political blessings. It recalls the 
home of infancy, the paradise of youth, 
the scene of domestic love, the hearth 
of filial affection, the first opening of 
life, when its sunshine was still un- 
clouded. It bespeaks a country in 
which these blessings, the choicest gifts 
of Heaven, have been for many ages se- 
curely enjoyed by the people; in which 
the vices and ambitions of cities have 
not yet corrupted those little nurseries 
of Tirtuous feeling; and in which all 
the changes of time have not been able 
to affect those foimtains of happiness 
andpatriotism which springat once from 
the mfiuences of nature. 

20. The most ardent imagination, 
fraught with the richest storos of po- 
etical imagery, can conceive nothing 
approaching to the beauty of the moun- 
tain scenery of Switzerland. Presenting 
often in a single landscape every gra- 
dation of vegetation, from the saxifrages 
and mosses which nestle in crevices of 
rocks on the verge of perpetual snow, 
to the ohve, the vine, sometimes even 
the orange-tree and citron, which flour- 
ish amidst the balmy breezes of the 
Mediterranean sea, it exhibits the varied 
features which characterise similar lofty 
ranges in other parts of the world; but 
to them it has added a charm which is 
peculiarly its own. This is found in 
the number, the industiy, and the gen- 
eral wellbeing of the peasantry. Much 
as this interesting addition to natural 
beauty appears in Alpine regions in 
many parts of the world, it is nowhere 
exhibited in such perfection as among 
the fountains of Switzerland. The 
universal possession of landed property 
by the cultivators has diffused the ef- 
forts of industry, and the charm of cul- 
tivated scenery, into the wildest recesses 
of savage nature. The smiling cottage, 
the shaven green, the flowering orchard, 
are to be seen on the verge of perpetual 
desolation; the glacier bounds the corn- 
field; the meadow is carved out of the 
rocks — and, by a peculiarity which be- 
longs only to Helvetia, the extremes of 
stenlity and riches, of amenity and 
grandeur, of beauty and sublimity, are 
brought into close proximity with each 
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•Omc* " Nooks and dells, beautiful as 
ftuyland, are embosomed in its most 
ragged and gigantic elevations. The 
roses and myxiLes bloom imchilled on 
tihe reige of the aYaIanch&"f 

31. That the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land feel, in its full force, the un- 
equalled charms of the countiy of their 
birth^ need be told to none who haye 
witnessed the tears which in distant 
lands any of their beautiful Ranz-des- 
Taches bring into the eyes of the Swiss ; 
or who know of the maicKiie du pays, 
which so often in mature life compels 
those who have strayed from them, in 
quest of fortune or subsistence, to re- 
turn to their native vaUeys. Tet it is 
remarkable, that these exquisite fea- 
tures have never inspired the soul either 
of a poet or a painter. No artist has 
ever toitusferred to canvass the sun set- 
ting on the Jungfrauhom, as seen from 
Intorlachen; or the glow of evening on 
Hont Blanc, as it is daily presented to 
the inhabitants of Geneva ; or the awful 
sublimity of the Lake of Uri, so well 
known to all who have visited the Fo- 
rest Cantons. No Swiss Salvator has 

* Rousseau has described this striking pe- 
culiarity of Swiss soenery with th« colours of 
poetry: — " Tant6t d'immenses roches pen- 
cUuent en raines au-dessus de ma tdte ; tantdt 
de faautes et bniyantes cascades m'inondaient 
de leur ^pais brouillard; tant6t un torrent 
itemed ouvrail^ Ik mes c6tte, un ablme dont 
lea yeux n'osaient sonder la profondeur. 
Quelquefois je me perdais dans robscurit^ 
d'un bois touffii ; quelquefois, en sortant d'un 
gouffre, une agr^able prairie r^ouissalt tout- 
&-coup mes regards. Un melange dtonnant 
de la nature sauvage et de la nature cultivte 
montrait partout la main des hommes, oil 
Ton eflt cru qu'ils n'avaient jamais pendtr^ ; 
li odt^ d'une caveme on trouvait des maisons ; 
on voyait des pampres sees oti Ton n'eClt cher- 
(di^ Que des ronces, des vignes dans des terres 
^boul^s, d'excellents fruits ear des rochers, 
et des champs dans des precipices." — Nouv^JU 
ffdoUe^ Letter zziii. vol. i. p. 118. 

f " They saw how from the crags and difbs 

below 
His proud and stately pleasant top grew 

out, 
And how his sides were dad with frost and 

snow; 
The height was green with herbs and 

flow'rets stout, 
like hairy locks the trees about him grow. 
The rocks of ioe keep watch and ward 

about 
The tender roses and the lilies new." 

Tasso, Jenualem Delivered, xy. 46. 



sought inspiration amidst the savage 
grandeur of its rocks and cataracts; no 
Helvetian Claude has dipped his pencil 
in the hues of heaven, in portraying its 
sunsets. What is still more remarkable, 
these enchanting features have never 
inspired the soul of poetiy, or attracted 
its powers to their description. Soot* 
land can boast a Scott who has inunor- 
talised its mountains ; Ireland, a Moore, 
who has breathed the lyric spiiit over 
its glens; England, a Thomson 4^ and 
a Cowper, who have portrayed with fer- 
vent animation its unobtrusive charms. 
But though the Swiss soil has not been 
deficient in the poetic spirit, as the 
genius of Qessner and Zimmerman can 
testify, no great works of imagination 
have been dedicated to the beauty of 
the Alps. Coleridge's noble Ode to 
Mont Blanc contains more true poetry 
on the subject, than the whole German 
and French literature can boast. Per- 
haps their unequalled grandeur has 
overwhelmed the mind even of the most 
fervent worshippers of wild sublimity; 
periiaps the peculiar <$harms of their 
scenery, in which, as in all the works 
of nature, the most exquisite finishing^ 
in detail is combined with the most 
perfect generality of effect, has deterred 
others from a difficulty, to be conquered 
only by the greatest genius, guiding the 
most resolute perseverance, and appar- 
entiy altogether beyond the reach of tiie 
wealth-seeking spirit of modem art. 

22. One great beauty of Switzerland, 
as of all countries containing ranges of 
mountains of a similai' elevation, is to 
be found in the different gradations of 
vegetable life which are to be met with 
from their base to their summit ; ex- 
hibiting thus, in the distance often of 
a few mileB, an epitome of all the varie- 
ties of scenery, from the borders of the 
torrid to those of the frozen zone. 
"Nature," says Rousseau, " seems there 
to take a pleasure in appearing in op- 
position to herself, so different are her 
features in the same places under dif- 
ferent aspects. In the east the flowers 
of spring, in the soiith the fruits of 
autumn, to the north the ices of winter. 

t Thomson was a Scotchman by birth, but 
the scenes he describes are chiefly English in 
1 their character. 
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She unites all seasmis in one insbmi, 
all dimateB in one spotb Eveiy kind of 
earth is there blended together; and 
ihey form a compound, unknown else- 
where, of the productions of the plain 
with those of the Alps." * On the south- 
em side of the Alps, on the enchanting 
banks of the Italian lakes, nature ap- 
pears in her loveliest aspect; the harsher 
features of the rocky hills are oovered 
with an ever-yerdant foliage ; the vine 
and the olive flourish on their smiling 
shores ; numerous white yiUages, with 
elegant spires, attest both the number 
and wellbeing of the inhabitants ; and 
the unruffled waters reflect at once the 
peopled clifGs and imclouded heaven. 
Higher up the woody region begins; 
huge sweet -chestnuts interlace their 
boughs, amidst detached masses of rock ; 
closely shaven meadows indicate the 
commencement of the pastoral zone, 
but rich orchards flourish in shd.tered 
spots, and noble woods of beech, oak, 
and birch, still clothe the moimtain 
sides. The magnificence and variety of 
the objects in these elevated regions 
dispose the mind to contemplation, and 
renew, even in advanced years, the elas- 
ticity and buoyancy of youth.i* 

23. Above this succeeds the region of 
the fir and the larch ; the lofty diffii are 
£inged to their summit with pines, the 
sombre hue of which contrasts with 
their lighter tints ; wildness and gran- 
deur form the general character of na- 
ture; but numerous spires are to be 
seen amidst the recesses of the forest, 
and wherever a level spot is to be found, 
the green meadow and wood-built cot- 
tage bespeak the residence of industri- 
ous and happy man. Higher still the 
woody region disappears ; a few stunted 
pines alone cast their roots in a sterile 
soil ; the rocks are interspersed with 
cold and desolate pastures, where, dur- 
ing a few months of summer only, the 
herds, driven up from the valleys be-^ 
neath, find a scanty subsistence; while 

* lf<ntvdU HOoUe, Letter xxiii. 

i Qui non Falazzi, non taafero o loggia 
Ha 'n lor vece un abete^ un fa^io, nn 

pino 
Tral 'ertm vsrde el bel monte vidno 
liBvau di terra al del noatro intellette." 



in the loftier parts fireqiient atreaks of 
white indicate, even in the heats of the 
dog-days, the approach to the region of 
perpetual snow. Highest of all, a silver 
mantle of snow is spread over gigantic 
piles of bare rock, and sharp pinnacles 
of davigling brightness shoot up into 
the deep blue vault of heaven. It nev^ 
rains in these lofly r^ons ; the frequent 
clouds descend only in snowy showers, 
which unceasingly add to the everiast- 
ing shroud of the moimtain ; and when 
the mists roll away, and the atmosphere 
becomes serene, a fresh covering of vir- 
gin purity ever reflects back the bright 
but powerless rays of the sun. 

24 Another of the chief natural 
beauties of Switzerland consists in the 
num^r, variety, and historical recol- 
lections of its lakes. First in interest, 
though not in romantic beauty, is the 
Leman Lake, in whose glassy bosom 
the peaks of Mont Blanc and the rocks- 
of Meillerie are perpetually reflected,, 
but which derives a yet higher interest • 
frx>m the associations with which it is 
connected ; for there Caesar began his 
great career, and Rousseau dreamt of 
ideal innocence, and Voltaire combated 
in the cause of humanity,^ and Gibbon 
concluded his immortal work. The 
lakes of Neufch&tel and Bienne — of 
Thun and Brienz— of Zurich and Zug* 
— of Constance and of Wallenstiitter, 
exhibit scenes of varied yet surpassing 
loveUneas, sometimes spreading amidst 
wide and smiling expanses of woods, 
villages, and corn-fields, at others con- 
tracting into naiTOW, shut-in scenes, or 
overhung by lofty pine-clad oUSr. But 
all must jiAd in varied beauty, savage 
grandeur, and historic interest^ to the- 
Lake of Luzem ; for on its banks are to. 
be found the field of Biitli — ^the chapel 
of TeU->-the Pkin of Moigarten ; and 
at its upper extremity, in the cradle of ' 
Swiss independence, is to be seen, in. 
the Lake of Uri, the sublimest specie 
men of European scenexy. 

25. Although Mount St Gk>thard i» 
far from being the highest mountain in 
Switzerland, yet it is the central point 
of its vast chains, and several of the 
greatest rivers of Europe take their rise 

t Would that he had never oombated in 
any less worthy oaoael 
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from its sides.* To the east^ the Rhine 
descends down the cold pastoral ralley 
below Disentisy and winds its way 
through the solitudes of the Orisons to 
the German plains : on the west, the 
Rhone leaps at once a mighty spring 
from the huge and glittering glacier 
Vhich bears its name: on the north, 
the Reuss descends in a headlong im- 
petuous torrent through the valley of 
Schollenen to the Lake of Uri, and finds 
its way at last, mingled with the Rhine, 
to the German Ocean; while to the 
south, the Tessino, issuing from the 
snowy summit of the pass by which 
the traveller crosses into Italy, is ra- 
pidly swelled by the torrents from the 
adjoining glaciers, forces its way in a 
raging torrent through the rocks of 
Faido, and is already a noble stream 
when it swells into the lovely expanse 
of the Lago Maggiore, ere it rolls its 
tributary waters to the Po. Thus, in 
every contest for the possession of 
Switzerland, the principal efforts of the 
contending parties have always been 
directed to get possession of the St 
Gothard ; not only from its containing 
an important pass over the Alps into 
Italy, but from its forming the great 
central mountain mass from which the 
chief rivers of the country take their 
rise, and by the possession of which 
their upper valleys may be turned. 

26. To those who, for the first time, 
come in sight of the Alps, either from 
the lofty ridge of the Jura,t the level 
expanse of Lombardy, or the swelling 
hiUs of Suabia, they present the appear- 
ance of a crowd of ragged and inacces- 
sible peaks, tossed together in such wild 
confusion, and so closely jammed toge- 
ther, as to render it to appearance equal- 
ly impossible to attempt to classify, or 
to find a passage through them. But 

* Its highest summits are only ll,2ft0 feet 
high, whereas Mont Blanc is 16,780 feet» 
Hont Rosa 15,686, and the Ortler Spitz, im 
the Grisons, 16,430. The summit of ine Pass 
of the St Gothard is 6380 feet.— Ebkl, Manuel 
de Voyag^ en SvAue, i. 310, and ii. 211, 60S. 
An inch, it is to be observed, is to be added 
to French feet in turninff them into English. 

t The view of Mont Blanc and the Alps of 
Savoy firom the Jura, where the road Rom 
Dole to Geneva traverses its sonimit^ is bv 
fitr the finest distant view of the Alps^ and, if 
seen in a dear dav, presents the most superb 
panoramic scene in Europe. 



in reality this immense 'mass of moun- 
tains, little less, in the Swiss territories 
alone, than a hundred and fifty miles 
long by eighty to a hundred broad, is 
penetrated over its whole breadth by 
three great valleys, running from east 
to west, athwart the range as it were, 
and which, if the attention is fixed on 
them, render its geography a matter 
of very easy apprehension. 

27. The first of these valleys is that 
of the Rhone, which, commencing with 
the snowy summit of the Furca, the 
western front of the St Gothard, runs 
nearly due west between lofty ranges 
of mountains for seventy miles, in a 
valley seldom mora than two miles 
broad, and then, meeting at Martigny 
the eastern ridge of Mont Blanc, turns 
sharp to the north, and flows down to 
the lake of Geneva. The second is that 
of the Rhine, which, descending from 
its double source in the glacier of the 
Hinter Rhin and the eastern slope of 
the St Gbthard at Disentis, unites both 
streams at Reichenau in the Grisons, 
and flows through a broader valley, 
sometimes six or seven miles broad, 
between the Alps of Glarus and those 
of the Grisons, until, after a mountain 
course of seventy miles, it spreads out 
into the broad expanse of the Lake of 
Constance, beyond the utmost verge of 
the hUls. Thus, these two great val- 
leys, uniting in the lofty plateau of the 
St Gothard as their common centre, 
traverse the whole extent of the Swiss 
territory from east to west. The third 
great valley of the Alps is that of the 
Inn, which, taking its rise in the lofty 
and desolate mountains of the Upper 
Engadine, in the Grisons, a little to the 
south-east of the source of the Hinter 
Rhin, runs in a north-eastern direction, 
in a valley varying from one to six 
miles in breadth, for a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles through the moun- 
tains, till, after washing the ramparts 
of Innspruck, it issues into the Bava- 
rian plains under the towers of Euff- 
stein. 

28. Generally speaking, the range of 
Alps which separates the valleys of the 
Rhone from the Italian plains, is higher 
than that which intervenes between 
them and the level ooimtry in the north 
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of Switzerland; and, accordingly, all 
the passes by wMch the Alps are crossed 
— ^the St Bernard, the Simplon, the St 
Qothard, the Splugen, the Bemhardin, 
the Albnla, the Monte SeMo, and the 
Brenner — ^lie to the south of these val- 
leys. This prodigious snowy range, 
comprisiDg Mont Blanc, the Great St 
Bernard, Monte Rosa, the St Gbthard, 
the Ortler Spitz, and the Alps of the 
Orisons, is pierced on either side of its 
crest by a series of lateral valleys, the 
waters of which, to the north, descend 
through pine-dad ravines till they are 
intercepted by the course of the Rhine 
and the Rhone, into which they fall at 
right angles;; while those to the south, 
after traversing narrow vales, overshs^ 
dowed by rich walnuts and umbrageous 
chestnuts, all swell the waters of the 
Po. But although this is the great 
geographical division of the countiy, 
yet, to the north of the Rhine and 
Rhone, some of the most stui>endous 
and interesting of the Alps, embraciag 
the Jungfrauhom, Wetterhom, Eiger, 
and Titlls, are situated; and it is among 
their recesses that the cradles of Swiss 
independence, and the most interesting 
specimens of Swiss civilisation, are to 
be foimd. 

29. The noblechauss^es, first project- 
ed and executed by Napoleon, and since 
imitated with such success by the Swiss 
and Austrian governments, which now 
traverse the Alps by seven different 
passes, all easy for carriages,* were at 
the period of the French invasion un- 
known. One road alone, from Qermany 
into Italy, viz., that by the Brenner, 
the height of which was 4300 feet, was 
practicable at all seasons of the year 
for artillery carriages; the whole roads 
from France into Italy crossed the Alps 
by mere mountain -paths, altogether 
impracticable for artillery, and in great 
part sufficiently difficult for horsemen 
or foot-soldiers. Carriages were taken 
down before commencing the ascent of 
Mont Cenis on the French side, and put 
together again at Susa on the Italian; 
the passages of the Great and Little St 
Bernards were the same rude bridle- 

* Viz.. the Mont Cenis, the Simplon, the St 
Gothard, the Splugen, Bemhardin, the Bren- 
ner, and the Monte Selvio. 



roads which they had been since the 
days of Hannibal; the Simplon could 
be passed only by a break-neck path, 
ascending the ravine on the northern 
side, barely accessible even to active 
travellers ; the St Gk>thard was crosseeb 
by a rude mountain-road, impracticable 
for artillery; thejroads over the Bem- 
hardin, the Splugen, the Albula, the 
Monte Selvio, were only difficult paths 
which horsemen could scarcely sur- 
mount, and carriages never thought of 
attempting. Thus, although the level 
part of Switzerland, lying between the 
Jura and the Alps, was wholly defence- 
less, and it had no fortresses worthy of 
the name to arrest the invader's pro- 
gress; yet^ when the plain was passed 
and the mountains reached, a most 
formidable warfare awaited him ; for 
there were to be found rugged dells, 
accessible only by narrow straits im- 
practicable for artillery, and a numer- 
ous sturdy population of freemen to 
defend the homes of simple virtue. 

30. In ancient times Helvetia was 
inhabited by fierce and savage tribes, 
whom all the might of the legions for 
long had failed in subduing. Like the 
Caucasians or Afighans in modem days, 
the inhabitants of the Alps maintained 
a rude and savage independence, unmo- 
lested in their inaccessible rocks and 
thickets, and acknowledging little more 
than anominal subjection to the govern- 
ment of the CapitoL In the neighbour- 
hood, indeed, of the highways over the 
Great St Bernard, Mont Cenis, and the 
Brenner, order, as in the vicinity of the 
Russian stations on the Caucasus, was 
tolerably preserved ; but in the remoter 
valleys the people wei'e still independ* 
ent. It was not till the time of Augus- 
tus, that Drusus, by the aid of two 
powerful armies, effected the subjuga- 
tion of the savage mountaineers of the 
Rhaetian and JiUian Alps, and the son 
of the emperor was proud of the trophy 
on which the names of four-and-twenty 
tribes, subjugated by his arms, were 
enumerated. Even under the Emperors 
the interior of the mountains was almost 
unexplored; the source of the Rhine 
was unknown; and in the prevailing 
fable that the Rhone took its rise in 
the most hidden parts of the earth, be- 
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tw«6it i^e ptUars c»f the sun, themodem 
traveller recognises with interest r^r- 
enee to the glittering pile of the glacier 
of the Rhone, whi(diy when seen through 
tiie dark pine forests, by which alone it 
can be approached from the lower part 
of the YalaiiE^ might with little eiSbri 
of imagination have •giyen rise to that 
popular belieC 

31. It is to the industry and perse- 
verance of the Qothic race, who, on the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, pene- 
trated into the Alpine recesses, that 
the first effectual cultivation of the 
Swiss valleys is to be ascribed. The 
castles of Idie nobles were generally 
situated at the entrance of the hills, 
and they held large portions of the 
level country under their sway; but it 
was the indulgent rule and beneficmt 
activity of the monks and bishops which 
penetrated the mountain straits, and 
iiettled in the narrow glens of Helvetia 
a stroiuous, peaceable^ and industrious 
population. It was Religion which 
spread its agis over these savage wilds, 
and first converted the fierce shepherds 
and htmtsmen of the Alps into indus- 
trious and peaceable citizens. At Sion 
and St Maurice in the Valais, St Gkdl, 
the Abbey of Einsiedeln, Zurich, Lu- 
zem, the Abbey of Engelberg, at the 
foot of the TitUs, and indeed in every 
part of the Alps, it was on the ecclesi- 
astical estates that the first symptoms 
of agricultural improvement were to be 
seen, and the first habits of regular in- 
dustry were acquired. So widely had 
these habits spreiad, and so considerable 
was the number of strenuous cultiva- 
tors, who had carved out small estates 
for themselves out of the forests and 
rugged slopes of the interior of the 
mountains, that Switzerland was al- 
ready a cotmtry of little proprietors, 
when the authority of the house of 
Austria was thrown off by the efforts 
of William Tell; and revolution there, 
as afterwards in Aznerica» was depiived 
of its most dangerous qualities by tak- 
ing place among a simple uncorrupted 
people, already for the most part pro- 
prietors of the land which they culti- 
vated. 

82. If it be true, as has been beauti- 
£»Uy said (and few wl^o know mankind 



will doubt it), that wherever you see 
a bird-cage in a window, or a flower in 
a garden, yon are sure the inmates are 
wiser and better than their neighbours, 
there are few countries in which there 
are so many wise and good men as in 
Switzerland. In truth, of all the many 
charms of that delightful country, there 
is none so universal and interesting ae 
the general weilbeing and comfort of 
the people. To assert, indeed, that po« 
verty is unknown in that land of fiiee* 
dom, is to assert what never has o1> 
tained, and never wiU obtain, among 
mankind. Doubtless vice, folly, and 
misfortune produce the same effects 
there as elsewhere in the world ; and 
an indigent population, in a territory 
so contracted, has in some places ariaea 
from the occupation of all the land sus^ 
ceptible of cultivation, and the fluctu- 
ations <^ the manu^BMstures on which a 
part of the population has come to de- 
pend. But generally speaking, the con- 
dition of the people is comfortable ; in 
many places^ as the Forest Cantons and 
the borders of the Lake of Zurich, in 
Appenzell and the Pays de Y aud, they 
are affluent beyond any other peasantry 
in Europe. The white-washed cottages, 
with their green doors and window* 
shutters, their smiling gardens and 
flowering orchards, theweU-dad figures 
of the inhabitants, their frequent herds 
and flocks, bespeak, in language not to 
be misunderstood, that general well- 
being which can exist only where land 
has been honestly acquired, and vii^ 
tuous habits are generally diffused. So 
dense is the population in some dis- 
tricts, that in five parishes and two vil- 
lages on the Lake of Zurich there are 
only 10,400 acres under cultivation of 
every kind, and 8498 souls — being 
scarcely an acre and a quarter to each 
individual Tet in no part of the world 
is such general comfort conspicuous 
among the people— 4Ui example, among 
the many others which history affords, 
of the great truth, that it is vice or 
oppression which induces a miserable 
population, and that no danger is to be 
apprehended from the greateist incrsasa 
in the numbers of mankind, if they are 
justly governed and influenced by vir< 
tuous habits. 
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83. Of all the European goyemmentSy 
Switeerland was the one the weight 
of which was least felt hj the peopla 
Eocmomyjnstioe, andmoderation, were 
the bases of its administration, and the 
federal anion by which the different 
cantons of which it was composed were 
held together, seemed to have no other 
object &an to secure their common in- 
dependence. Taxes were almost un- 
known, properly was perfectly secure, 
and the expenses of government were 
incredibly smaD. The military strength 
of the state consisted in the militia of 
the different cantons, which, though 
formidable, if united and led by chie& 
well skilled in the difficult art of moun- 
tain warfare^ was little qualified to 
maintain a protracted struggle with 
the vast forces which the neighbouring 
powers had now brought into the field. 
The constitutions of the cantons were 
various. In some, as the Forest Can- 
tons, they were highly democratic ; in 
others, as in Berne, essentially aristo* 
cratic : but in all, the great objects of 
government — security to persons and 
property, freedom in life and religion 
— ^were attained, and the aspect of the 
population exhibited a degree of well- 
being unparalleled in any other part 
of the world. The traveller was never 
weary of admiring— on the simny mar- 
gin of the lake of Zurich, on the vine- 
clad hills of the Leman sea, in the 
smiling fields of AppenzeU, in the ro- 
mantic valleys of Berne, and the lovely 
recessesof Underwalden — ^thebeautifid 
cottages, the property of their inhabit- 
ants, where industry had accimiulated 
its fruits, and art often spread its ele- 
gancies, and virtue ever diffused its 
contentment; and where, amidst the 
savage magnificence of nature, a nearer 
approach appeared to have been made 
to the simi^city of the golden age than 
in any other quarter of the civilised 
globe. 

34. The physical resources of Switzer- 
land, at this period, were far from being 
considerable. The thirteen cantons 
into which the confederacy was then 
divided, contained in all but 1,847,000 
inhabitants ; and the contingents fixed 
in 1668, of soldiers to be furnished by 
each canton, amounted in all to only 



9600 men. Kow, since nine more caifr* 
tons have been added by the treaties of 
1814, the population is 2,188,000, and 
the contingents of armed men amount 
to 33,758 men. Even the largest of 
tiiese numbers must appear LiUiputiBii 
beside the colossal armies of France 
and (Germany, with which they were 
environed on all sides ; and such as they 
were, they were not regular troops, but 
militia, which the state was bound only 
to make forthcoming in the event of 
a war. A reserve existed, however, of 
equalstrength ; and if invaded, Switaer- 
land could even at that time bring 
100,000 militia into the field. The 
pubUc revenues of the whole confede- 
racy now amount only to 14,000,000 
francs, or £470,000 a-year, and in 1798 
the thirteen cantons could not boast of 
more than £260,000. It was neither 
in its regular army nor its national in- 
come that the strength of the Swiss 
Confederacy was to be found, but in 
the strength of the country, the courage 
and hardihood of the people, their uni- 
versal acquaintance with the use of 
arms, their unchangeable pubUo spirit^ 
and the halo of glory which centuries 
of victory had bequeathed to their 
arms. 

35. For many ages the Swiss infantry 
was universally reckoned the first in 
Europe. They were, literally speaking, 
beUeved to be invincible. The victories 
of Morgarten, Laupen, and Naefeb over 
the Austrians, and the still more nuuv 
vellous triumphs of Granson, Morai^ 
Nancy, and Yercelli, over Charles the 
Bold and the chivalry of France, had 
rendered it evident that they had dis- 
covered the secret of resisting with 
success even the most powerful caval- 
ry of modem Europe, and that their 
serried columns, like the Macedonian 
phalanx, were impenetrable even to the. 
steel-clad gendarmerie of the feudal 
barons. The ultimate success of Francis 
L against these terrible bands on. the 
bloody field of Marignan had scarcely 
weakened their reputation; for that 
could scarcely be ciUled an overthrow, 
in which the victors had been brought 
into nearly as great straits as the van- 
quished, and which the royal conqueror 
himself had called a strife of giaaii^ 
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beside which all other battles were 
child's play. Subsequently they had 
been leas heard of in the fields of Eu- 
ropean fame, partly because the Con- 
federacy itself preserved a cautious 
neutrality, and the exploits of the mer- 
cenary Iraiids which they lent out to 
all belligerent states were lost in the 
crowd of native soldiers among whom 
they served; partly because their loud, 
and often ill-timed, demands for their 
pay, rendered them an object of dis- 
quietude to those governments of Eu- 
rope, so numerous in the last two cen- 
turies, whose thirst for conquest was 
stronger than their inclination or abil- 
ity to remunerate the conquerors. But 
still their warlike spirit and prowess 
had not declined ; they still maintained 
the character given of them by the 
Ronian annalist — '' Helvetii, Qallica 
gens, olim armis virisque, moz memo- 
rift nominis clara." * When brought 
into action, they had always evinced 
the steadiness and valour for which 
their ancestors had been so famous; 
and their recent glorious stand for the 
monarchy of Louis in the Place of the 
Carrousel, had demonstrated that, in 
the noblest of military virtues, fiddity 
to their colours in misfortune, they 
never had been surpassed by any troops 
in ancient or modem times. 

36. Such, indeed, were the military 
resources of the Swiss, and the magni- 
tude of their reputation, that it is more 
than doubtful whether, if they had been 
united among each other, tiiey could 
have been subjugated even by thewhole 
military power of Prance, at least with- 
out such a serious and protracted con- 
test as would infallibly have brought 
the standards of Austria to their aid. 
But that which the French bayonets 
probably couldnothaveeffected, French 
propagandism had rendered of compa- 
ratively easy acquisition. Though the 
mountaineers, especially in the eastern 
parts of Switzerland, where the German 
language is spoken, were almost imani- 
mously true to their country, and proof 
alike against the seductions and the 

* "The Helvetii, a Gallic race, formerly 
lUustrioiiB frojXL their troops and arms, now 
from the memory of their exploits.'*— Taci- 
tus, JHtt. I 67. 



illusions of French democracy, yet the 
case was different in the towns of the 
plains, and even in the rural districts^ 
where French was the prevailingtongue, 
and the ideas which arise in cities had 
come to influence a large part of the 
people. They had been, ever since the 
commencement of the Revolution, the 
incessant object of French propagand- 
ism. Affiliated societies. Jacobin clubs, 
correspondingwith that of the Jacobins 
at Paris, had been early established in 
almost all the principal towns of the 
level country ; and as the spirit of the 
people in all those towns was essentially 
democratic, they found a ready recep- 
tion in those heated enthusia8t6.t 

37. It was not the mere fumes of de- 
mocracy which led the ardent spirits in 
the Swiss towns to embrace the cause of 
French propagandism. They had in 
view a deeper object, and proposed to 
themselves political and personal ad- 
^vantages of no small amount, by ren- 
dering French principles triumphant 
in their country. A republic, one and 
indivisible, on the model of that of 
France, was the object for which the 
democratic party in both countries in- 
cessantly strove; and they had clear 
views of personal aggrandisement in 
this attempt. The demagogues of 
Berne and Gbneva at once perceived, 
that if this system were established, 
and the rights of the separate cuiton» 
extinguished, the rude mountaineers 
of the Yalais and the Oberland would 
be no match for them, and that all 
Switzerland would soon fall into the 
same subjection to its chief towns, 
which France had already doneto Paiis. 
The mountaineers were clear-sighted 
enough to see this danger ; and for that 
reason they steadily resisted Fi'ench 
principles, and resolutely held out for 
the old system of separate government 

t The following^ is the population of the 
principal towns in Switzerland :— 

Oeneya» . 26,000 Soleare, . 4,000 

Berne, . 18,000 Neufchfttel, . 6,000 

Bale, 17,000 Vevay, . 4,600 

Zurich, . 11,600 Coire, 3,200 

Lausanne, . 10,200 Glaras, 4,000 

StGaU, . 9,000 Tusis, 8,000 

Schaffhausen, 7,600 Lugano, . 3,600 

Herisau, , 7,000 Yverdun, 2,600 

Fribourigf, . 0,000 Sion, . 3,000 

Laoeme, . 6^600 Appensell, . S,20O 
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in the different cantons, and a federal 
union. So firm was their reostance in 
many places, that^ if the whole mral 
popcdation had bem equally <dear upon 
it and united together, it is doubtful 
whether the French would eyer haye 
Buoceeded in subjugating the country. 

33. Bu% unhappily the rural cantons 
themselyeB laboured under a cause of 
weakness which paralysed their efforts, 
and enaUed the French effectually to 
insert the point of the wedge eyen into 
many of the most unsophisticated of the 
mountain districts. This weakness, the 
sad bequest of the thirst for exduaiye 
power in former times, consisted in the 
political subjection of some cantons 
and districtB to others. The chief de- 
fect in the political constitution of the 
Helyetic Confederacy was, that^ with 
the usual jealousy of the jKwsessors of 
jwwer, they had refused to admit the 
conquered proyinoes to a participation 
of the }»iyilege8 which they themselyes 
enjoyed, and thereby sown the seeds 
of fiutore dissension and disaffection 
between the di£Ebrent parts of their 
dominions. In this way, the Pays de 
Yaud was politically subject to the can- 
ton of Beme, the Italian bailiwicks to 
that of Uri, and some towns of Aigoyia, 
and Thurgoyia to other cantons ; while 
the peasants of Zurich, in addition to 
the absence of political priyileges, were 
galled by a monopoly in the cnle of 
their produce^ which was justly com- 
plained of as oppressiye. Tet the mode- 
ration and justice of the goyemment of 
the senate of Berne were admitted eyen 
by its bitterest enemies ; the economy of 
their administration had enabled them, 
with extremely light burdens, not only 
to meet all the expenses of the state, 
but to accumulate a laige treasure for 
future emergencies ; and the practical 
blessings of their rule were uuequiyo- 
cally demonstrated by the wellbeSng of 
the peasantry and the density of the 
population — features rai'dy found in 
unison, and which cannot coexist but 
under a paternal and beneficent system 
of administration. 

39. The uniformsystemof the French 
reyolutionary goyemment^ when they 
wish to make themselyes masters of 
any coimtry, was to excite a part of 



the population, by the proBpect of the 
extcaision of political power, against 
the other ; to awaken democraAio aukr 
bition by the offer of fraternal support. 
Haying thus distracted the state by the 
intestine diyisions of its parties, they 
soon found it an easymatterto triumph 
oyer both. The situation of the Swiss 
cantons, some of which held conquered 
proyinces in subjection, and which ya- 
ried extremely among each other in 
the extent to which the electiye fran- 
chise was diffused through the people^ 
offered a fayourable prospect of under^ 
mining the patriotism of the inhabi- 
tants, and accomplishing the subjection 
of the whole by liie adoption of this in- 
sidious system. The treasure of Berne, 
which really amounted to 20,000,000 
francs (^00,000), but of which report 
had magnified the amount, offered an 
irresistible bait to the cupidity of the 
French Directory ; and whateyer ai-gu- 
ments were adduced in fayour of re- 
specting the neutrality of that asylum 
of freedom, they were always met by 
the consideration of the immense relief 
which those accumulated sayings of 
three centuries would afford to the 
finances of the republic. 

40. The first spark of the reyolution- 
ary flame had been lighted in Switaer- 
land in 1791, when many sincere and 
enthusiastic men, among whom was 
Colonel Liaharpe, formerly preceptor to 
the Emperor Alexander, contributed 
by their publications to tiie growth of 
democratic principles. The patricians 
of Berne were the espedal object of 
their attacks, and numerous had been 
the efforts made to induce the inhabi- 
tants of its territory to shake off the 
aristocratic yoke. But the success of 
their endeayours was for many years 
preyented by the catastrophe of 10th 
August, and the sayage ferocity with 
which the Swiss guard were treated by 
the Parisian populace on that occasion, 
for no other crime than unshaken fidel- 
ity to their duty and their oaths. Bar- 
th^lemy was sent to Berne as ambassa- 
dor of France in September 1792, to 
counteract this tendency ; and his ef- 
forts and address were not without suc- 
cess in allaying the general exaspera- 
tion, and reyiying those feelingB of dia- 
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content which, in an especial manner, 
existed among the inhabitants of the 
subjectoantona. The goyemment, how- 
ever, persisted in a cautions system of 
neu^'ality — the wisest course which 
they could possibly have adopted, if 
supported by snoh a force as to cause 
it to be respected ; but the most unfor- 
tunate when accompanied, as it was, by 
no military preparations to meet the 
coming danger. 

41. The Swiss democrats formed a 
considerable party, formidable chiefly 
from their influence being concentrated 
in the great towns, where the powers 
of thought were more active, and the 
means of communication greater than 
in the rural districts. Zurich was the 
centre of their intrigues ; and it was 
the great object of the revolutionists to 
counterbalance, by the influence of that 
city, the authority of Berne, at the head 
of which was Steiger, the chief magis- 
trate of the confederacy. Ochs, grandtri- 
bune of B&le, a turbulent and ambitious 
demagogue, Ffeffir, son of one of the 
chief magistrates of Lucerne, and Col- 
onel Weiss at Berne, formed a seci*et 
committee, the object of which was, 
by all possible means to bring about 
the downfall of the existing constitu- 
tion, and the ascendancy of French in- 
fluence in the whole confederacy. Their 
united eflbrts occasioned an explosion 
at Geneva in 1792, and threatened the 
liberties of all Switzerland; but the 
flrmness of the gOTomment of Berne 
averted the danger : fourteen thousand 
militia speedily approached the me- 
naced point; and the troops of the 
Convention retired before a nation de- 
termined to assert its independenoa 

42. The subjugation of Switzerland, 
however, continued a favourite object 
of French ambition ; it had been re- 
solved on by the Directory long before 
the treaty of Campo Formio. In July 
1797, their envoy, Mengaud, was des- 
patched to Berne to insist upon the 
dismissal of the English resident Wick- 
ham, and at the same time to set on 
foot intrgues with the democratic party, 
similar to those which had proved so 
successful in effecting the overthrow 
of the Venetian republic. By the pru- 
dent resolution of the Engli^ goyem- 



ment, who were desirous nottoembroil 
the Helvetic Confederacy with their 
formidable neighbours, Wickham was 
withdrawn. Foiled in this attempt to 
involve the Svnss in a conflict^ the Di- 
rectory next ordered their troops on 
the frontier to take possession of that 
part of the territory of B&le which was 
subject to the jurisdietion of the can- 
tons ; but here, too, they were unsuc- 
cessful, for the Swiss government oon- 
fined tiiemselves to simple negotiations 
for so glaring a violation of existing 
treaties. But Napoleon, by his con- 
duct in regard to tiie Valteline, struck 
a chord which soon vibrated with fatal 
effect throughout Switzerland, and, by 
rousing the spirit of democracy, {nre- 
pared the subjugation of the country. 

43. The country, consisting of five 
bailiwicks, and containing one hundred 
and sixty thousand sotds, extending 
from the source of the Adda to its jtmo- 
tion with the lake of Como, had been 
conquered by the Orisons from the 
dukes of Milan. Francis L guaranteed 
to its inhabitants the enjoyment of 
their liberties ; and it had been gov- 
erned with justice and moderation, by 
a council of its own, for three centuries. 
Napoleon, however, perceived in the 
situation of this sequestered valley the 
means of beginning the disruption of 
the Helvetic Confederacy. Its prox- 
imity to the Milanese temtory, where 
the revolutionary spirit was ihea fdri- 
ously raging, and the common lan- 
guage which they spoke, rendered it 
probable that its inhabitants would ra- 
pidly imbibe the spirit of revolt against 
their German superiors ; and, in order 
to sound their intentions, and foment 
the desire of independence, he, early in 
the summer of 1797, sent his aide-de- 
camp, Leclerc, to their cottages. The 
result was, that the inhabitants of the 
Valteline openly claimed their inde- 
pendence, rose in insurrection, hoisted 
the tricolor flag, and expelled the Swiss 
authorities. Napoleon, chosen during 
the plenitude of his power at Monte- 
bello as mediator between the contend- 
ing parties, pronounced, on 10th Octo- 
ber 1797, a decree wtioh, instead of 
settling the disputed points between 
them, annexed we whole insuzgent ter* 
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le Gaalfiam Bepfablic, ttiere- 
'krj berevring thfi andoit allies of 
"Faanee, dnxing a iimo of profound 
peace, of a teiritcay to them of great 
Talne, which thejhiMl enjoyed for three 
Inmdred jeaxB. This decree was pro- 
ftaaedly based on the principle of still 
more general amplication, "llist no one 
people should be sobjected to another 
people ;"* a fttinciple ndiieh sounded 
somewhat strange in the moutii of 
the general of tiie great and xnliog Re- 
pdUia 

44. Thisiniqnitoasproceediiig, which 
openly encouraged cTery subject dis* 
trict in the Swiss Confederacy to de- 
eLare its independence^ was not lost 
npon the Y alais^ the Pays-de-Y aud, and 
aU tiM other dependencies of the Re> 
publia To increase the excitement^ a 
laige body of troops, under General 
Menard, was moved forward to the 
frantiers of these discontented pro- 
vinces ; and Napoleon, in his jouniey 
from Milan to Rastadt, took care to 
pass through those districts, and stop 
in those towns where the democratic 
spirit was known to be most violent. 
At Lausanne he was surrounded by 
the most ardent of the revolutionary 
party, and openly prodaimed as the 
restoi*er of their independence. A plan 
of operations was soon concerted with 
Ochis and Laharpe, the leaders of the 
new projects in that country. It was 
agreed that a republic, one and indi- 
visible, should be erected, as that was 
considered more favourable to the in- 
terests of France, and the leading de- 
mocrats in the towns, than the pre- 
sent federal union : that the Directory 
should commenoe by taking possession 

* Napoleon at the same time despatched an 
Agent to negotiate with the repuolio of the 
Yalaisfor a communication over the Simplon, 
through their territory, with the Cisalpine 
Bepublio. The Swiss government, however, 
had influence enough, by means of Barth^ 
lemy, who at that period was a member of 
the Directory, to obtain a negative on that 
attempt. The French genwal, upon this, had 
recourse to the usual engine of revolution ; 
he stirred up^ by his secret emissaries, the 
lower Valaisans to revolt against the upper 
Valaisans, by whom they were held in sub- 
jection ; and the inhabitants, assured of his 
support^ and encouraged by the successful 
result of the revolt of the Yaltaline, declared 
their iiidq)endaioe. 



of Rienne, SigQei, and MonBtarfluJy 
^i^eh were dependencies of the bishop- 
ric of Rftle : that aU the Italian baili- 
wicks should be stimulated to follow 
the example of the Pagrs-de-Yand in 
throwing off the yoke of the other cm- 
tons; that the French BepubHcahoold 
declare itself the protector of all thft 
districts and individuals who were dis- 
pooed to shake off the anthorilj of th« 
aristocratic cantons, and that Mengaud 
should encourage theformation of dubs, 
inundate the country witii revolution* 
aiy writings, and promiBS speedy suo* 
oours in men and money. At Benie^ 
Napoleon asked a question of sinistw 
import^ as to the amovnl qfiU trtaaurt / 
and though the senator to whom it was 
addrsesed prudently reduced itsamount 
to 10,000,000 franca, or £400,000, this 
was sufficient to induce that ambitious 
man, who was intent on procuring funds 
for his Eastern expedition, to urge the 
Directory to prosecute their invasion of 
Switserland. 

45. The first act of open hostility 
against the Helvetic league was the 
seizure of the country of Erguel by five 
battalions, drawn from the army of the 
Rhine, on the 16th December. This 
event, accompanied as it was by an 
alarming fermentation, and soon an 
open insurrection in the Pays-de-Vaud, 
produced the utmost consternation in 
Switzerland ; and a diet assembled at 
Arau to deliberate oonoeming the pub- 
lic exigencies. This act of hos^ty 
was followed, two days after, by an in- 
timation from Mengaud, the French 
envoy, "that the members of the gov- 
ernments of Berne and Fribouig should 
answer personally for the safetv of the 
persons and property of such of the in- 
habitants of the Pays-de-Vaud as might 
address themselves to the French Re- 
public to obtain the restitution of their 
rights." As the senate of Berne seemed 
resolved to defend their country, Men- 
gaud, early in January^ summoned them 
instsntly to declare their intentions. 
At the same time, General Menard 
crossed Savoy with ten thousand men, 
from the Army of Italy, and established 
his headquarters at Pemey, near Ge- 
neva ; while Monnler, who commanded 
the troops in the Cisalpine Bepublio^ 
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advanced to the frontiera of the Italian 
bailiwicks, to support the expected 
insurrection on tiie southern side of 
the Alps. These threatening measures 
brought matters to a crisis in the Pays- 
de-Yaud ; the standard of insuiTection 
was openly hoisted, trees of liberty 
were planted, the Swiss authorities ex- 
pelled, and the " Leman RepvJblic" was 
solemnly recognised by the French Di- 
rectory. 

46. These iniquitous measures against 
the Swiss Confederacy were all adopted 
by the government, with the concur- 
rence and by the advice of Napoleon. 
He was the great centre of correspond- 
ence with the malcontents of Helvetia ; 
and by his counsel, assistance, and di- 
rections, was kept alive that spirit of 
disafifection which ultimately proved 
fatal to the independence of the con- 

* In the Ami da Lou, a journal entirely 
under the direction of Barras, there appeared 
at this period the following article : ' ' Several 
I^nch travellers have been sent within these 
few days to Switzerland, with instructions to 
observe the singular variety in the Helvetic 
governments, their division into thirteen re- 
publics, and their distribution into sovereign 
and subject states. The same travellers are 
directed to consider the inconvenieqices likely 
to arise from the accumulation, so near the 
French frontiers, of the leaders of so many 
parties who have been vanquished in the dif- 
ferent crises of the Revolution. They are 
authorised to declare that France is particu- 
larly the ally of all the conquered or subject 
people, and of all who are in a state of oppo- 
sition to their governments, all of which are 
notorioudy sold to England. They are di- 
rected, in ah especial manner, to observe the 
situation of Geneva, which is eminently re- 
publican, and fHendly to France. M. Talley- 
rand is much occupied with the political state 
of Switzerland ; he has frequent conferences 
with General Buonajrarte, Colonel Laharpe, 
and the Grand Tribune Ochs. The latter dis- 
tinguished character, who is received at all 
the public £Stes on the same terms as the 
foreign ambassadors, is occupied, under the 
auspices of the Directory, and in concert with 
the persons whom they have appointed to 
share their labours, with a general remodel- 
ling of the ancient Helvetic constitution. In 
a word, a revolutionary explosion is hourly 
expected on the two extremities of Switzer- 
land, in the Grisons and the Fays-de-Vaud." 
—Ami du Loit, 11th Dec. 1797. 

The direction which Napoleon took of these 
intrigues is abundantly proved by his Ooi^ 
denUalOorrupondenee. On December 12, 1797, 
Ochs addressed the following note to that 
general: "The material points to consider 
are, whether we are to continue the federal 
union which is so agreeable to Austria, or 



federacy. In concert, at Paris, with 
Laharpe, Ochs, and the other leaders 
of the insurrection, he prepared a gen* 
eral plan of a revolt against the Swiss 
government. So little did the Direc- 
tory deem it necessary to conceal either 
their own or his share in these intrigues, 
that they openly avowed it. In a jour- 
nal published under their immediate 
superintendence, it was publicly de- 
clared that, with the assistance of Na- 
poleon, they were engaged in a general 
plan for the remodelling the Helvetic 
constitution ; and that they took under 
their especial protection the patriots 
of the Pays-de-V aud, and all who were 
engaged in the great struggle for equal- 
ity of privileges and French fraternisa- 
tion thi*oughout the whole of Switzer- 
land.* 

47. These violent steps, which threat- 
establish unity, the only means of rendering 
Switzerland the permanent ally of France. 
I perceive, with the highest satisfaction, that 
you agree v^ith the Swiss {wtriots on this 
point. But the result of our conferences and 
correspondence is^ that it is indispensable that 
we should liave a convention, supported by a 
French corps eTarm^e in the immeoiate neigh- 
bourhood. May I therefore be permitted to 
insinuate to my friends, in guarded phrases, 
that the^ will be supported ? May I assure 
the patriots of Zuricn that the amnesty de- 
manded will be extended to the inhabitants 
of Eaiflb ; that France will make good its in- 
contestible rights to the Val Moutier, the Val 
d'Erguel, and the town of Bienne ; that she 
will guarantee the liberties of the Pays-de- 
Vaudj and that the Italian bailiwicks may 
present petitions, and fraternise with the Cis- 
alpine republic ? Bftle revolutionised might 
propose to the Italian bailiwicks, the Fays- 
de-Vaud, and the other subject states, to send 
deputies to a national convention ; if matters 
were only brought that length, there can be 
no doubt that the remainder of Switzerland 
would come into their measures. But it is 
indispensable that the agents of France should 
publish revolutionary writings, and declare 
everywhere that tou take under your especial 
protection all who labour for the regeneration 
of their country. This declaration, however, 
may be made either publicly or confidential- 
ly; I shall be happy to prepare a sketch of 
such a confidential letter, if you prefer that 
method." 

It would appear that Napoleon had not at 
once repUed to this letter : for. six days after- 
wards, Ochs again wrote to him : " I wrote to 
you on the 12th, and begged to know to which 
of the alternatives proposed in my letter the 
patriots are to look. Meanwhile, the^ are 
preparing, but I am much afraid they will do 
more harm than good; they wiU probably ef- 
fect abalf revolution only, wnich will be speed- 
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«ned the wliole confederacy with dis- 
solution, excited the deepest alarm in 
the Swiss Diet, assembled at Aran. This 
was increased by a note addressed by 
Mengaud, which declared that, if the 
Austrians entered the Grisons, the 
French would immediately occupy the 
canton of Berne. The most violent 
debates, meantime, took place in the 
senate of that canton, as to the course 
which should be adopted In order to 
appease the public discontents, they 
passed a decree by which the principal 
.towns and districts in the canton were 
empowered to elect fifty deputies to sit 
in the legislature. This example was 
immediately followed by the cantons 
of Zurich, Fribourg, Luzem, Soleure, 
and Schaffhausen. But this measure 
met with the usual fate of all conces- 
sions yielded under the influence of 
fear, to revolutionary ambition ; it dis- 
played weakness without evincing firm- 
iiess, and encouraged audacity without 
awakening gratitude. 

48. Convinced at length by the elo- 

ily overturned, and leave matters worse than 
betore." On the 2d December, Bacher, the 
revolutionary agent for the Orisons, wrote to 
Napoleon : " The explosion which we have so 
long expected has at length taken place ; the 
chiefs smd members of the Qrey league have 
been deposed, and placed in confinement at 
Coire ; the general assembly of the people has 
been convoked. Their first act has been to 
send a deputation to express to you, citizen- 
general, tne profound sense which the Con- 
gress entertain of vour powerfhl mediation, 
and to give you all the information which 
you can desire." On the Slst December, 
Ochs wrote to Napoleon : ** My letters have 
at length informed me, that the French 
troops are in possession of the bishopric of 
B&le. I am transported with joy on the occa- 
sion ; the last hour of the aristocracy appears 
to have struck. Listen to what one of your 
.agents writes to me : ' Have only a little pa- 
tience, and AiU Justice will be done ; war will 
be waged with the oligai-chy and the aristo- 
cracy ; government established in its primi- 
tive simplicity, universal equality will pre- 
vail, and thon France will indeed live on 
terms of amity with its Swiss neighbours.' " 
On the 17th February 1798, the revolutionary 
■deputies of the Pays-de-Vaud presented the 
following address to Napoleon : " The depu- 
ties of the Pays-de-Vaud, whom the generous 
protection of the Directory hasso powerflilly 
aided, desire to lay their homage at your 
feet. They owe it the more, because it was 
your passage through their country which 
electrified &e inhabitants, and was the pre- 
cursor of the thunderbolt which has over- 
whelmed the olig^Eurcby. The HelvetiaxiB 



quence of Steiger, that resistance was 
&e only course which remained, the 
senate of Berne ordered the militia, 
twenty thousand strong, to be called 
out, and sent Colonel Weiss, with a 
small force, to take possession of Lau> 
sanne. But this officer had not troops 
sufficient to accomplish the object; 
the insuigents instantly invited Qen- 
eral Menard to enter the territoiy of 
the confederacy, and the French bat< 
talions quickly poured down from the 
JuitL Upon his approach, the revolu- 
tion broke out at Lausanne ; the Swiss 
fipom Berne were driven out, and Men- 
ard, advancing, summoned Weiss in- 
stantly and entirely to evacuate the 
Pays-de-Vaud. Two soldiers of the 
escort of the flag of truce were killed ; 
and although the senate of Berne of- 
fered to deliver up the men who had 
committed this aggression, Menard ob- 
stinately insisted upon construing it 
into a declaration of war, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at Liausanne. 
Meanwhile Ochs and Mengaud, the 

swore, when they beheld the Liberator of 
Italy, to recover their rights." Brune also 
corr^ponded withNapoleoQ during the whole 
campaign in Switzerland. In one of his let- 
ters, on 17th Mux:h 1798, he says, "I have 
studied your political conduct throughout 
your Italian campaign ; I follow your laDours 
to the best of my ability ; according to your 
advice, I spare no methods of conciliation — 
but at the same time am fiilly prepared to 
act with force, and the genius of liberty has 
seconded mv enterprises. I am, like you, 
surrounded by rasciOB : I am constantly par- 
ing their nails, and teikina theptMic treaturu 
from them." Lastly, Napoleon no sooner 
heard of the invasion of the Pays-de-Vaud, 
than he wrote to the Directors of the Cisal- 

Sine republic in these terms: "The Pays- 
e-Vaud and the different cantons of Switz- 
erland are animated with the same spirit of 
liberty: we know that the Italian bailiwicks 
shara in the same disposition; but we deem 
it indispensable that at this moment the^ 
should declare their sentiments, and mani- 
fest a desire to be united to the Cisalpine 
republic. We desire in consequence that you 
-will avail yourselves of all the moans in vour 
power to spread in your neiffhbourhood the 
spirit of liberty; circulate liberal writings; 
and excite a movement tohich may accelerate the 
genercU revdution of Switzerland. We have 
given orders to Oeneral Monnier to approach 
the frontiers of the Italian bailiwicks with 
his troops, to support any movements of the 
insurgents; he has received orders to concert 
measures with you for the attainment of an 
object equally important to both republics." 
— Habd. v. 230. 
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leaden of the demo^iiie party, rae^ ' 
oeeded in royolationising aU the plain 
or northern part of Switzerland, as fax 
as the foot of the mottnttdns ; the ter- 
ritories of Zurich, B&le, and Argovie, 
quickly hoisted the tricolor flag, and 
conTulaions took place in the Lower 
Yaiais, Fribouig, Soleure, and St-GalL 
To such a hei^t of audacity did the 
insurgents arrive, that they hoisted 
tibat emblem of rerolution at Aran, 
without the Diet being able to overawe 
them hy their presence, or prevent 
them by their authority. 

49. Driven to desperation by these 
insuxreotions, the senate of Berne tar- 
dily, but resolutely, resolved upon re- 
sistance. They intimated to the French 
government the conoessions made to 
tihe popular pariy ; but the Directory 
declared that nothing would be deemed 
satisfactory unless the whole ancient 
constitution was overturned, and a pro- 
visional government of five revolution- 
ists established in i1» stead. The se- 
nate, finding their ruin resolved on, 
issued a proclamation calling on the 
shepherds of the Alps to defend their 
country ; Steiger repaired in person to 
the army to put himself under the 
orders of d*Erlach, and the most ener- 
getic measures to repel the danger were 
adopted. A minority, unworthy of the 
name of Swiss, abdicated, and agreed to 
all the propositions of the French gen- 
eral ; not intimidated by the terror of 
the Kepublican arms, but deluded by 
the contagion of its principles. Desir- 
ous still, if possible, to avoid proceed- 
ing to extremities, the senate addressed 
a note to the Directory, in which they 
complained of the irruption of the 
French into the Pay»-de-Vaud, and of- 
fered to disband their militia if the 
invaders were withdrawn. This drew 
forth firom the enemy a full statement 
of their designs. No longer pretending 
to confine themselves to the support of 
the dutricts in a state oi revolution, or 
the securing for them the privileges of 
citizens, they insisted on overturning 
the whole constitution of the countxy, 
forming twenty-two cantons instead of 
thirteen, and creating a republic, one 
andindivisible, with a Directory, formed 
in all respects on the model of that of 



IVance. At tlie «mie time, Mengaad 
published at Arau a declaration, that 
" all Swiss who should refuse to obey 
the commands, or follow the standards- 
of the senate of Berne, would be 4iaken 
under the immediate protection of the 
French Republic." 

50. But the Swiss, on their side, were 
not idla The glorious example of 
their ancestors was emulated by the 
simple inhabitants of the mountain di»* 
tricts. The Oberlond en masse flew to 
arms; the shepherds descended from 
the edges of their glaciers ; every valley 
mustered its little band of men ; and 
the accumulated streaijos, uniting like 
the torrents of the Alps, formed a body 
of nearly twenty thousand combatants- 
on the frontiers of Berne. The small 
cantons followed the glorious example ; 
Uri, Unterwalden, Schwytz, and So- 
leure, sent forth their contingents with 
alacrity; the inmost recesses of the 
Alps teemed with warlike activity, and 
the peasants joyfully set out from their 
cottages, not doubting that the tri- 
umphs of Morat, Laupen, and Gr^son, 
were about to be renewed in the holy 
war of independence. The women 
fanned the generous flame : they not 
only encouraged their husbands and 
brothers to swell the bands of their 
countiymen, but themselves in many 
instances joined the ranks, resolved to 
share in the perils and glories of the 
strife. Almost evexywhere the inhabit- 
ants of the mountidns remained faith- 
ful to their country ; the citizens of the 
towns and plains alone were deluded 
by the fanaticism of revolution. 

51. General d*Erlach, who command- 
ed the Swiss troops, had formed his 
army into three divisions, consisting of 
about seven thousand men each. The 
first, under General Andermatt, occu- 
pied the space between Fribourg and 
the classic shores of the Lake of Morat; 
the second, under Grafienried, was en- 
camped between the town of Buren and 
the bridge over the river Thiels ; the 
third, under Colonel Watteville, was in 
communication with the preceding, and 
covered Soleure. Had the Swiss army 
instantly attacked, they might possibly 
have overwhelmed the two divisions of 
the French troops^ which were so fur 
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s^MKnjM as to be ineapable of suppcn^ 
ing each other ; the moltitade of war 
TereiB in Switzeriaad would prohehlj 
have been decided, by 'audi an events 
to join the armiea of their country; 
and thus the ooofederacy might have 
been enabled to maintain its ground 
till the distant armies of Austria ad- 
vanced to its relief But^ from a dread 
of precij^tating hostilities while yet 
accommodation was practicable, this 
opportunity, notwithstanding the most 
uigent representations of Steiger, was 
allowed to eaci^^ and Qeneral Brune, 
who at this time replaced Menard in 
the command, instantly cdncentrated 
his forces, and sent forward an «QYoy 
to Berne to propose terms of accommo- 
dation. By this artifice he both induced 
the ennnyto relax their efforts, and 
gained time to complete his own pre- 
parations. The senate meanwhile fluc- 
tuated between the enthusiasm of the 
peasantry to resist the enemy, and their 
well-founded appreheiudons of engi^ing 
in such a contest. At length Brune, 
having completed his preparations, de- 
clared that nothing would satisfy the 
Directory but the immediate disband- 
ing of the whole army ; upon which the 
senate at length authorised d'Erlach to 
commence hostilities, and notice was 
sent to the French commander that the 
armistice would not be renewed.* 

52. The French general,, however, re- 
solved to anticipate the enemy. For 
this purpose, the troops were moved 
before daybreak on the 2d March to- 
wards Soleure and Fiibourg, where 
they had many partisans among the 
revolutionary claaMS. A battalion of 

* The ultimatum of the French general 
waain these terms: — "The government of 
Berne is to recall the troops which it has sent 
into the other cantons, and dishand its mili- 
tia. There shall forthwith be established a 
provisional government, differing in form and 
composition firom the one which exists ; with- 
in a month after the establishment of that 
provisional government, the primary assem- 
blies shall be convoked ; the principle of po- 
litical liberty and equality of rights «ssumed 
as the base of the new constitution, and de- 
dared the fundamental law of the confeder> 
acy ; all perscms detained for political olBmoes 
ainll be set at Liberty. The senate of Beme 
shall instantly resign its authority into the 
hands of the provisional government.'* — 
Mard. v. 376, 878. 



Swiss, after a home resistaDoe, was cot 
to pieces at the adyanoed posts; the 
mountaineers everywhere evinced the 
utmost resolution ; but the towns were 
far from imitating this gallant example. 
Solenre surrendered at the first sum- 
mons, and Fribourg, after a show of 
resistance, did the same^ These great 
successes, gained evidently by concert 
with the party who distracted Switzer- 
land, not only gave the invaders a se- 
cure bridge over the Aar, but, by un- 
covering the right of the Swiss army, 
compelled the retreat of the whole. 
This retrograde movement, immediately 
following these treach«x)us surrenders^ 
produced the most fatal effect. The 
peasants concaved they were betrayed : 
some disbanded and retired, boiling 
with rage, to l^ieir mountains; others 
mutinied and murdered their ofScers ; 
nothing but the efforts of Steiger and 
d'Erlach brought any part of the troops 
bade to their colours, and then it was dis- 
covered that half their number had dis- 
appeared during the confusion. This- 
unlooked-for piece of good fortune was 
ably taken advantage of by the French 
general. While the Swiss troops, at 
this critical moment, were undergoing 
so ruinous a diminution, the Fren<£ 
were vigorously following up their suc- 
cesses. Before daybreak on the 5th, a 
general attack was commenced on the 
Helvetic position. General Pigeon, 
with fifteen thousand men, passed the 
Sarine, and by a sudden assault made 
himself master of the post of Neueneck,. 
on the left of the army ; but the Swiss, 
though only eight thousand strong, 
under Graffenri^ haying returned to 
the charge, after a desperate conflict 
drove his veteran bands back, with the 
loss of eighteen pieces of cannon, and 
two thousand men, and amidst loud 
shouts regained the position they had 
occupied in the morning. 

53. But whUe fortune thus smiled on 
the arms of freedom on the left, a fatal 
disaster occurrod <m the right. After 
the fall of Soleure, the division of 
Schawembouig moved forward on the 
road to Berne^ and, after an obstinate 
struggle, dislodged the Swiss advanced 
guard of four Ihousand men placed in 
the village of Frauenbrunnen. After 
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this sucoesfl, he pushed on till his ad- 
vance was arrested by the corps com- 
manded by d'Erlach in person, seven 
thousand strong, posted with its right 
resting on a ridge of rooks, and its left 
on marshes and woods. Butthestrength 
of this position,where formerly the Swiss 
had triumphed over the Sire of Coucy, 
proved inadequate to arrest the immense 
force which now assailed it. The great 
superiority of the French, who had no 
less than sixteen thousand veteran 
troops in the field, enabled them to 
scale the rocks and turn his right, while 
dense battalions, supported by a numer- 
ous artillery, pressed upon the centre 
and left. After a brave resistance, the 
Swiss were forced to retreat ; but they 
did so in the most leisurely and regular 
manner. In the course of it, they made 
a heroic stand at Gi*anholz. The extra- 
ordinary nature of the war there ap- 
peared in the strongest colours. The 
mountaineers, though defeated, faced 
about with the utmost resolution ; old 
men,women,children, j oined their ranks; 
the place of the dead and the wounded 
was instantly supplied by crowds of 
«very age and sex, who rushed forward 
with inextinguishable devotion to the 
ficene of danger. At length the num- 
bers and discipline of the French pre- 
vailed over the undaunted resolution 
<rf their opponents ; the motley crowd 
was borne backwards at the point of 
the bayonet to the heights in front 
of Berne. Here d'Erlach renewed the 
combat for the fifbh time that day, and 
for a while arrested their progress; but 
the cannon and cavahy of the French 
having thi-own his undisciplined troops 
into confusion, they were driven into 

* During all these negotiations and com- 
bats with the republic of Berne, Brune cor- 
responded confidentially with, and took di- 
rections from Napoleon. 'On the 8th February 
he wrote ftom Lausanne to him: — "Berne 
has made some flourishes before my arrival, 
but since that period it has been chiefly occu- 
pied with remodelling its constitution ; anti- 
cipating thus the striHce which the Directoiy 
had prepared for it. To-morrow I shall aa- 
vance to Morat, and from thence make you 
acquainted, mv general, with our military 
and political situation." Three days after- 
wards he again wrote : — " The letter of citi- 
zen Mengaud, affixed to the cofibe-houses of 
Berne, has awakened the oligarchs; their 
battalions are on foot ; nothing less than the 



the town, and the cannon of the ram* 
parts alone prevented the victors from 
following in their steps. The city ca- 
pitulated the same nighty and the troops 
dispersed in every direction.* 

64. Deplorable excesses followed the 
dissolution of the Swiss army. The cry 
of treachery, so commonly raised by the 
unfortunate, arose in their ranks. The 
brave d'Erlach was massacred by his 
deluded soldiers at Munzingen, as he 
was endeavouring to reach the small 
cantons. Steiger, after undergoing in- 
credible hardships,eBcapedby the moun- 
tains of Oberland into Bavaria. Num^ 
bers of the bravest officers fell victims 
to the fury of the troops ; and the de- 
mocratic party, by spreading the belief 
that they had been betrayed by their 
leaders, occasioned the destruction of 
the few men who could have sustained 
the sinking fortunes of their country. 
The French, immediately after their 
entrance into Berne, made themselves 
masters of its treasure, the chief incen- 
tive to the war. Its exact amount was 
never ascertained, but the most mode- 
rate estimate made it 20,000,000 francs, 
or £800,000 sterling. The arsenal, con- 
taining 300 pieces of cannon, and 40,000 
muskets, the stores, the archives, all be- 
came the prey of the victors. The tree 
of liberty was planted, the democratic 
constitution promulgated, and a Direc- 
tory appointed. Several senators put 
themselves to death at beholding the de- 
struction of their country ; many died 
of grief at the sight.t 

55. The fall of Berne was soon fol- 
lowed by an explosion of the revolu- 
tionary volcano over great part of Swit- 
zerland. The people of Zurich and Lu- 

12,000 men which you have demanded from 
the army of the Rhine for this expedition 
can insure its success. The presence of an 
ai-med force is indispensable." — Corretp. Oonf. 
deNap. iv. 611, 512 ; and Habd. v. 855,856. 
t Brune announced the captiu^e of Berne 
to Napoleon in these terms : — " From the 
moment that I found myself in a situation 
to act, I assembled all my strength to strike 
like lightning ; for Switzerland is a vast bar- 
rack, and I had everything to fear firom a 
war of posts. I avoided it by negotiations, 
which I knew were not sincere on the i>art 
of the Bernese, and since that I have followed 
the plan which I traced out to you. I think 
always that I am still under your command." 
— Oorresp. (kmf. iv. 631. 
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zem rose in' open insurrection, dispoe- 
sessed the authorities, and hoisted the 
tricolor flag ; the Lower Valaisans re- 
volted against the Upper, and, by the 
aid of the French, inade themselves 
masters of the castellated clifEs of Sion. 
Almost all the level parts of Switzer- 
land joined the innovating party. They 
were not long in tasting the bitter fruits 
of such conduct. Enormous contribu- 
tions, pillage of every sort, attended the 
steps of the French armies ; even the 
altar of Notre-Dame des Ermites, in the 
abbey of Einsiedehi, the object of pe- 
culiar veneration, was despoiled. The 
generals received prodigious gifts out of 
the plunder ;* the troops were dothed 
at the expenseof their democratic allies ; 
and the scouige of commissaries, as in 
Belgium and Italy, following in the rear 
of the armies, exhibited, by the severity 
and enormity of their exactions, a pain- 
ful contrast to the lenity and indul- 
gence of their former govemmentbi* 
The Swiss revolutionists were horror- 
struck at these exactions, and all per- 
sons of respectable character, who had 
been misled by thefrenzy of democracy, 
seeing that the independence of Swit- 
zerland was destroyed, threw up their 
employments in the service of the in- 
vaders, and lamented in sUenoe the des- 
potic yoke they had brought on their 

count^.t 

56. A new constitution was speedily 
framed for the confederacy, formed on 
the basis of that established in France 
in 1795, which was proclaimed at Aran 
on 12th ApriL The barriers of nature, 
the divisions formed by mountains, 
lakes, and torrents; the varieties of 

* Tliat of Oeneral Brune amounted to 
800,000 francs, or £32,000 sterling.— La-CRB- 

T£LLE, Xiv. 210. 

t The French imposed a tax of 15,000,000 
firancs, or £600,000, on their democratic "al- 
lies" in Berne, Fribourg, Soleure, Lusem, 
and Zurich — a sum tar greater than ever 
had been raised before in those simple coun- 
tries in ten years. This was independent of 
19,000,000 fttmcs, or £760,000, already paid 
by tiiose cantons in bills of exchange and 
cash, and of 5,000,000 francs^ or £200,000 
-worth of articles taken from the arsenals. 
Such were the first fruits of republican fra- 
ternisation. 

X The total plunder exacted fk*om the can- 
ton of Berne alone by the Fr^ch, in 1798, 
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character, occupation, language, and 
descent^ were disregarded, and the re- 
public, one and indivisible, was pro- 
claimed. Fiv^ directors, entirely in the 
interest of France, were appointed, with 
the absolute disposal of the executive 
and military power of the state ; and 
by a law, worthy of Tiberius, whoever 
spoke eten in a disrespectful manner of 
the newauthorities was punishable with 
death. Geneva at the same time fell a 
prey to the ambition of the all-engross- 
ing Republic This celebrated city had 
long been an object of their desire; and 
the divisions by which it was now dis- 
tracted afforded a favourable opportu- 
nity for accomplishing the object. The 
democratic party loudly demanded a 
union with tiiat power, and a commis- 
sion was appointed by the senate to re- 
port upon the subject Their report, 
however, was untSeivourable ; upon which 
G^eral G«rard, who commanded a small 
corps in the neighbourhood, took posses- 
sion of the town and the senate, with the 
bayonet at their throats, formally agreed 
to a imion with the conqueringRepublic. 
57. But while the rich and populous 
part of Switzerland was thus falling 
a prey to the revolutionary fervour of 
the times, a more generous spirit ani- 
mated the shepherds of the small can- 
tons. The people in the mountain dis- 
tricts of Schn^tz, Uri, Unterwalden, 
GlaruB, Saigans, Turgovie, and St-Qall, 
rejected the new constitution. The in- 
habitants of these romantic and seques- 
tered regions, communicating little with 
the rest of the world, ardently attached 
to their liberties, proud of their heroic 
struggles in defence of ancient freedom, 

amounted to the enormous sum of 42, 280, 000 
francs^ or nearly £1, 700. 000. The particulars 
are given by Hardenberg as follows : — 



Treasure, 
Ingots, 

Contributions, 
Sale of tithes. 
Wheat seized, 
Wine, 



FnuuM. 

7,000,000 

8,700,000 

. 4,000,000 

. 2,000,000 

. 17,140,000 

, 1,440,000 

Artillery and stores in arsenal, 7,000,000 

Total, 42,280,000 

or £1,688,000.— JoMiNi, HUtoire des Churm dt 
la RivoltaUm, x. 336-880 ; and Hardehbkro, 
M^moirei d^wa, Homme cPStat, yi. ISO. 181. 
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Bnd inheritiiig all ih» dauntless intre^ 
pidity of their forefathers, were not to 
be seduced by the glittering but de- 
ceitful offers which' had deluded their 
richer and more civilised brethren. 
They clearly perceived that> when once 
they were merged in the Helvetic Union, 
their influence would be destroyed by 
the multitude who would share their 
privileges ; that they themselves, rude 
and simple, would soon fall under the 
dominion of the cities, with whose 
wealth and ambition they were wholly 
disqualified to contend; and that^ in 
the wreck of all their ancient institu- 
tions, the independence of their com- 
mon country could not long be main- 
tained. They saw that the insidious 
promises of ^e French envoys had ter- 
minated only in ruinous exactions and 
tyrannical rule, and that irreligion, sac- 
nlege, andinfidelity, universally marked 
the invaders' steps. Every day they had 
proofs of the repentance, when too late, 
of the cantons who had invited the ene- 
my into their bosom ; and multitudes^ 
escaping from the theatre of French ex- 
actions, fled into their secluded valleys, 
stimulating their inhabitants to resist- 
ance by the recital of their oppressions, 
and offering to aid tiiem with their arms. 
Animated by these feelings, the small 
cantons unanimously rejected the new 
constitution. ''We have Uved," said 
they, ** for several centuries, under a 
republic based on liberty and equality; 
possessing no other goods in the world 
but our religion and our independence, 
no other riches but our herds, our first 
duty is to defend them." 

5o. The dergy in these valleys had 
unbounded influence over their flocks. 
They were justiy horror-struck at the 
total irreligion which was manifested by 
the French armies in every part of the 
world, and the savage war which they 
waged in an especial manner against the 
Catholic faith. The priests traversed the 
ranks, with the crucifix in then* hands, 
to exhort the peasants to die as mar- 
tyrs, if they could 'Uot preserve the in- 
dependence and religion of their coun- 
try. " It is for you," they exclaimed, 
" to be fedthful to the cause of God ; 
you have received from Him gifts a 
thousand times more precious than gold 



or richei^-the freedom and faith of your 
ancestors. A peril far more terrible 
than heresy now assails you; impiety it- 
self is at your gates ; the enemy marches 
covered wil^ the apoils of your churches; 
you will no longer be the sons of William 
Tell if you a^mdon the faith of your 
fiftthers ; you are now called on not only 
to combat as heroes, but to die as mar- 
tyrs." The women showed the same 
ardour as at Berne ; numbeiv joined the 
ranks with their husbands ; others car- 
ried provisions and ammunition for the 
combatants; all were engaged in the 
holy cause. The tricolor flag became 
the object of equal hatred with the 
Austrum standard five centuries before : 
the ti*ee of liberty recalled the pole of 
Oesler ; all the recollections of William 
Tell mingled with the new-bom enthu- 
siasm of Uiemoment. "We do not fear," 
said the shepherds of Uri, with touch- 
ing simplicity, " tiie armies of France; 
we are four hundred, and if that is not 
sufficient, four hundred more in ourval- 
ley are ready to march to the defence 
of their country." Animated by such 
feelings, the peasants confidentiy hoped 
for victory; the spots on which the tri- 
umphs of Naefds, Laupen, and Mor- 
garten were to be renew^ were already 
pointed out with exulting anticipations 
of suoc^ ; and the shepherds of a few 
cantons, who could not bring ten thou- 
sand men into the field, fearlessly en- 
tered the lists with a power beneath 
which the Austrian monarchy had sunk 
to the ground. 

59. AloysBedingwas thesoulof the 
confederacy. Brave, active, and ener- 
getic, he inherited aU the ardent spirit^ 
and devoted enthusiasm, which in its 
best days had laid the foundation of 
Helveticindependence. Descendedfrom 
the ancient founders of the republic, 
related to numbers who had perished 
on the Place du Carrousel on the 10th 
August, an old antagonist of the French 
in the Spanish war, he was fiUed with 
the strongest enmity at that grasping 
tyranny which, under the name of free- 
dom, threatened to extinguish all the 
liberties of the dvilised world. But he 
was not a mere enthusiast in the cause 
of freedom ; he brought to its support 
military talents of a very high order, 
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and a thorough practical acquamtance 
with modem war&ra His military 
knowledge and long experience made 
him folly aware of the perilous nature 
of the contest in which his countrymen 
were engaged, but he flattered hunseif 
that, amidst the predpices and woods 
of the Alps, a.Yendean war might be 
maintained till the Gferman nations were 
roused to their relief ; forgetting that 
a few yalleys, whose whole population 
was not eighty thousand, could hardly 
hope for success ii^ a contest in which 
three millions of Bretons and Y endeans 
had failed. 

60. The peasants were justly appre- 
hensiye of the war being carried into 
their own territories, as the rarages of 
the soldiers or the torch of the incen- 
diaiy might destroy in a moment the 
work of centuries of labour. Reding, 
too, was in hopes that, by assailing the 
French troops when dispersed over a 
long line, he might gain a decislTe suc- 
cess in the outset of the campaign ; and 
accordingly it was determined to make 
an immediate attack on Luzem and 
Zurich. A body of four thousand men 
marched upon tiie former town, which 
surrendered by capitulation ; and at it 
the Swiss got possession of a few pieces 
of cannon, which they made a good use 
of in the moimtain warfare to which 
they were soon reduced. No sooner 
had they made themselves masters of 
the city, than, like the Vendeans, they 
flocked to the churches to return thanks 
to Heaven for their success. Meanwhile 
two other columns threatened Zurichj 
the one &om Bapperswyl, the other 
from Richtenswyl; but here they found 
that the French, now thoroughly alarm- 
ed, were advancing in great force ; and 
that, abandoning all thoughts of offen- 
sive warfare, it was necessary to con- 
centrate aU their forces for the defence 
of their own valleys. In effect, Schaw- 
embourg, with one brigade, surprised 
three thousand peasants at Zug, and 
made them aU prisoners; while (^nei*al 
Nouvion, afber a bloody conflict, won 
the passsge of the Reuss at Mellingen. 
He then divided his men into two divi- 
sions, one of which, after an obstinate 
battle,drove the peasants back into Rich- 
tenswyl ; while the other^ after a des- 



perate struggle, forced the column from 
Rapperswyl into the defile of Eusnacht. 

61. After these disasters, the canton 
of Zug, which was now overrun by 
French troops, accepted the new consti- 
tution. But Schwytz was still unsub- 
dued ; its little army of three thousand 
lAen resolved to defend their country, 
or perish in the attempt. They took 
post, imder Reding, at Mobgartbn, al- 
ready immortalised in the wars of Hel- 
vetic independence. At daybreak the 
French appeared, more than double 
their force, descending the hills to the 
attack. They instantly advanced to 
meet them, and, running across the 
plain, encountered their adversaries be- 
fore they had come to the bottom of 
the slope. The shock was irresistible ; 
the French were borne backwards to 
the summit of the ridge, and after a 
furious conflict, which lasted the whole 
day, the peasants remained masters of 
the contested ground. Fresh reinforce- 
ments came up on both sides during 
the night, and the struggle* was renew- 
ed next day with doubtful success. The 
coolness and skiU of the Swiss marks- 
men counterbalanced the immensesupe- 
rioriiy of force, and the greater expe- 
rience and rapidity of movement, on 
the part of their adversaries; but, in 
spite of all their efforts, they were un- 
able to gain a decisive success over the 
invaders. The I'ocks, the woods, the 
thickets, were bristiing with armed men ; 
eveiy cottage became a post of defence, 
every meadow a scene of carnage, eveiy 
stream was dyed with blood. Darkness 
put an end to the contest, while the 
mountaineers were still unsubdued ; but 
they received intelligence during the 
night which rendered a longer continu- 
ance of the struggle hopeless. 

62. The inhabitants of Uri and Un- 
terwalden had been driven into their 
valleys; a French corps was rapidly 
marching in their rear upon Schwytz, 
where none but women remained to de- 
fend the passes ; the auxiliaries of Sar* 
gans and Glarus had submitted to the 
invaders. Slowly and reluctantly the 
men of Schwytz were brought to yield 
to inexorable necessity; a resolution 
not to submit till two-thirds of the can* 
ton had faUen was at first carried by 
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aoclamation; but at length theyyielded 
to the persuaaions of an enlightened ec- 
clesiastic and the brave Reding, who re- 
presented the hopelessness of any far- 
ther contest, and agreed to a convention, 
by wh;ch they were to accept the con- 
stitution, and be allowed to enjoy the 
use of their arms, their religion, and 
their property, and the French troops 
were to be withdrawn from their fron- 
tier. The other small cantons soon fol- 
lowed their example, and peace was for 
a time restored to that part of Switzer- 
land. 

68. The same checkered fortune at- 
tended the arms of the Swiss in the Y a- 
lais. The brave inhabitants of the 
rocky, pine-dad mountains which guard 
the sources of the Rhone, descended 
from Leuk to Sion, whence they expel- 
led the French garrison, and pursued 
ihem as far as St Maurice, near the Lake 
of Gteneva. Here, however, they were 
assailed by a column of the Republi- 
cans, on their march to Italy, and driven 
back towards the Upper Yalais. An 
obstinate conflict ensued at the bridge 
of La Maige, in front of Sion ; twice the 
Republicans were repulsed; even the 
Cretins, seeming to have recovered their 
intellect amidst the animation of the 
affi^y, behaved with devoted courage. 
At length, however, the post was foro^, 
and the town carried by escalade ; the 
peasants, despairing of success, retired 
to their mountains, and the new con- 
stitution was prodaimed without op- 
position, amidst deserted and smoking 
ruins. A temporary breathing-time 
from hostilities followed these bloody 
defeats ; but it was a period of bitter 
suffering and humiliation to Switzer- 
land. Forty thousand men lived at 
free quarters upon the inhabitants ; the 
requisitions for the pay, clothing, and 
equipment of these hud taskmasters 
proved a sad contrast to the illusions of 
hope which had seduced the patriotism 
of its urban population. The rapacity 
and exactions of the commissaries, and 
inferior authorities, exceeded even the 
cruel spoliation of the Directory ; and 
the warmest supporters of the demo- 
cratic party sighed when they beheld 
the treasures, &e accumulation of ages, 
and the warlike ttores, the provident 



savings of unsubdued generations, sent 
off, under a powerful guard, to France, 
never to return. In vain the revolu- 
tionary authorities of Switzerland, now 
alive to the tyranny they had brought 
on their country, protested against the 
spoliation, and affixed their s^ds to the 
treasures which were to be carried off; 
they were instantly broken by the 
French commissaries ; and a prodamar 
tion of the Directory informed the in- 
habitants that they were a conquered 
nation, and must submit to the lot of 
the vanquished.* 

64. All the public property, stores, 
and treasures of the cantons were soon 
declared prize by the French authori- 
ties, the liberty of the press waa extin- 
guished, a vexatious system of poUce 
introduced, and those magistrates who 
showed the slightest regard forthe liber- 
ties of their country were dismissed 
without trial or investigation. The 
ardent democrats, who had joined the 
French party in the commencement of 
the troubles, were now the foremost to 
exclaim against their rapacity, and la- 
ment their own weakness in having 
ever lent an ear to their promises. But 
it was all in vain. More subservient 
Directors were placed by the French 
authorities at the head of affairs, in lieu 
of those who had resigned in disgust ; 
and an alliance offensive and defensive 
was concluded at Paris between the two 
republics, which bound Switzerland to 
furnish a contingent of troops, and to 
submit to the formation of two military 
roads through the Alps, one to Italy, 
and one to Suabia — conditions which, 
as Jomini justly observes, were worse 
for Switzerland than an annexation to 

* The rapacity of the French commlanarieg, 
who followed in the rear of the armies, soon 
made the Swiss regret 'even the spoliations 
of Brune and their first conquerors. Lecar- 
lier levied 100,000 crowns in Fribouxf^, and 
800,000 fhmcs in Berne; and as the public 
treasure was exhausted, the effects of 300 of 
the richest families were taken in payment 
and the principal senators sent as prisoners 
to the citadel of Besan^on till the contribu- 
tion was jMiid. He was succeeded by Rapinat, 
whose exactions were still more intolerable. 
He levied a Aresh contribution of 6,000,000 
tnacB on Berne ; on Zurich, Fiibour?, and 
Boleure, of 7,000,000; 760.000 fhtnos were 
taken from nx abbeys alone. — Hard. vL 
180, 181. 
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France, as they imposed ujion it all the 
bordens and dangers of war, without 
either its advantages or its glories. 

65. The dificont^tsarisingfrom these 
drcumatances were acoumulating on all 
sides, when the imposition of an oath 
to the newconstitution brought matters 
to a crisis in the small cantons. All 
took it with the utmost reluctance; but 
the shepherds of Unterwalden unani- 
mouslj declared they would rather per- 
ish ; and thither the most determined 
of the men of Schwytz and Uri flocked, 
to sell their lives dearly in defence of 
their country. But resistance was hope- 
less. Eight thousand French embarked 
at Luzem, and landed at Stanz, on the 
eastern side; while the like number 
crossed the beech-dad ridge of the 
Bruni^ and descended by the lovely 
lakes of Lungem and Sarnen, at the 
western extremity of the valley. Op- 
pressed by such overwhelming forces, 
the peasants no longer hoped for suc- 
cess; an honourable death was the 
only object of their wishes. In their 
despair they observed little design, and 
preserved hardly any discipline; yet 
such is the force of mere native valour, 
that for several days it enabled three 
thousand shepherds to keep at bay 
above sixteen thousand of the bravest 
troops of France. Every hedge, every 
thickety every cottage, was obstinately 
contested ; tike dying crawled into the 
hottest of the &e; the women and 
childi'en threw themselves upon the 
enemy's bayonets; the grey-haired 
raised their feeble hands against the in- 
vaders; butwhat could heroism and de- 
votion achieve against such desperate 
odds ? Slowly, but steadily, the French 
columns forced their way through the 
valley, the flames of the houses, the 
massaci'e of the inhabitants, marking 
their steps. The beautiful village of 
Stanz, entirely built of wood, was soon 
consumed; seventy i)easants, with their 
curate at their head, peiiahed in the 
flames of the church. Two hundred 
auxiliaries £rom Schwytz, arriving too 
late to prevent the massacre, rushed in- 
to the thickest of the fight ; and, after 
slaying double their own number of the 
enemy, perished to the last man. Night 
at lengUi drew its veil over these scenes 



of horror; but the fires from the burn- 
ing villages still threw a lurid light over 
the cliffii of the Engelberg ; and long 
after the rosy tint of evening had ceased 
to tinge the glaciers of the Titlis, the 
glare of the conflagration illuminated 
the summit of the mountain. 

66. These tragical events were little 
calculated to induce other states to fol- 
low the example of the Swiss in calling 
in the aid of the French democracy. 
The inhabitants of the Orisons, who 
had felt the shocks of the revolution- 
ary earthquake, took counsel firom the 
disasters of their brethren in the Fo- 
rest Cantons, and invoking the aid of 
Austria, guaranteed by ancient treaties, 
succeeded in preserving their independ- 
ence and ancient institutiona Seven 
thousand ImperiaUsts entered Coire in 
the middle of October; and spreading 
through the valley of the Rhine, already 
occupied those posts which were destin* 
ed to be the scene of subh sanguinary 
conflicts in the succeeding campaign. 
The French, on their part, augmented 
rather than diminished the force with 
which they occupied Switzerland ; and 
it was already apparent that» in the next 
conflict between these gigantic powers, 
the Alps would become the prindpal 
theatjre of their strife. 

67. In this unprovoked attack upon 
Switzerland, the Directory committed 
as great a fault in politictd wisdom as 
in moral duty. The neutrality of that 
country was a better defence to France, 
on its south-eastern frontier, than either 
the Rhine or the iron barrier on its 
north-western. The Allies could never 
venture to violate the neutrality of the 
Helvetic Confederacy, lest they should 
throw its warlike population into the 
arms of France; no armies were re- 
quired for that frontier, and the whole 
disposable forces of the state could be 
turned to the Rhine and the Maritime 
Alps. In offensive operations, the ad- 
vantage was equally apparent. The 
Frendb, possessing the lineof the Rhine, 
with its numerous fortifications, had 
the best possible base for their opera- 
tions in Germany; the fortresses of 
Piedmont gave them the same advan- 
tage in Italy; while the great mass of 
the Alps, occupied by a neutral power, 
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rendered their conquestSy pushed for- 
ward in either of these diroctions, se- 
cure from an attack in flank, and pre- 
served the invading army from all risk 
of bemg cut ofif from its resources. But 
when the Alps themselves became the 
theatre of conflict^ these advantages 
were all lost to the Republic ; the bul- 
wark of the Rhine was liable to be ren- 
dered valueless at any time by a reverse 
in Switoerland, and France exposed to 
an invasion in the only quarter where 
her frontier is totally defenceless; while 
the fortifications of Mantua and ^e line 
of the Adige were of comparatively 
little importance, when they were liable 
to be turned by any inconsiderable suc- 
cess in the Orisons or the Italian baili- 
wicks. The Tyrol, besides, 'Mth its 
numerous, warlike, and enthusiastic po- 
pulation, afforded « base for moimtain 
waifiare, and a secure asylum in case of 
disaster, which the French could never 
expect to find amidst the foreign lai»* 
guage and hostile feelings of German 
Switzerland; while, by extending the 
line of operations from the Adriatic to 
the Channel, the Republic was forced 
to defend an extent of frontier, for 
which even its resources, ample as they 
were, might be expected to prove in- 
sufficient 

68. Nothing ever done by the revo- 
lutionary government of France had so 
powerful an effect in cooling the ardour 
of its partisans in Europe, and opening 
the eyes of the intelligent and respect- 
able classes in every other coimtry as 
to their ultimate designs,* as the attack 

* Its effect on the friends of fireedom in 
England may be judged of from the following 
indignant lines by Ck>leridge, onoe an urdent 
supporter of the Revolution, in his ndbie Ode 
to France, written in 1797 : — 

** ForgiT* me, Fraedom, oh, llnrglve thoM dreams ! 
I hear thy voice, I hear thy load bunent, 
Fran bleak Hel?etU's ioy eaverna eent^ 

I hear thy groana upon her blood-etaln'd etreamst 
Ucroei, tbat for yoar peaoeAil eoontry peileh'd. 

And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain enows 
WKh bleeding wounde, forgive me that I ehcriahed 

One thooi^ that e? er bleei'd yoar eroel torn I 
To icatter rage and traHorooe sallt. 
Where peace her Jealoos home Bad boilt i 
▲ patriot raee to disinherit 

Of all liiat made their stormy wUds so dear. 
* « • • 

O Fraaee ! that moehest heaven, •daltarow, Wad, 

And iMtriot only in pemieioas tolls, 
Are thttM thy b«aeU, enampion of human kind, 

« « tt * 

To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoUs 
From frwmen torn : to tempt and to betray? " 



on Switmland. As long as the Re- 
public was contending with the armies 
of kings, or resisting the efforts of the 
aristocracy, it was alleged that it was 
only defending its own liberties, and 
that the whole monaaxshies of Europe 
were leagued together for its destruc- 
tion. But when, in a moment of gen- 
eral peace, its rulers commenced an 
unprovoked attack on the Swiss Con- 
federacy ; when th% loud dedaimera in 
favour of popular rights forced an 
obnoxious constitution on the moun- 
taineers of the Alps, and desolated with 
fire and sword the beautiful recesses of 
thedemocratic cantons; thesympathiee 
of Europe were avrakened in favour of 
a gallant and suffering people, and the 
native atrocity of the invasion called 
forth the wishes of freedom on the other 
side. The Whig leaders of England, 
with Mr Fox and Sir James Mackmtoah 
at their head, who had palliated the 
atrocities of the Revolution longer than 
was consirtent either with their own 
character or their interest as a poli- 
tical party, confessed that '' the mask 
had fallen from the feioe of revolution- 
arv France, if indeed it ever had worn 
it. ** Where," it was asked over all 
Europe^ ''will the Revolution stop? 
What countiy could be imagined less 
alluring to tiieir cupidity than that^ 
where, notwithstanding tiie industry 
of the inhabitants, the churlish soil 
will barely yield its children bread? 
What government can pretend to favour 
in the eyes of the Directory, when it 
visits with fire and sword those fields 
where the whole inhabitants of a can-« 
ton assemble under the vault of heaven, 
to deliberate, like the Spartans of old, 
on their common concerns? What fidel- 
ity and proof of confidence does it ex- 
pect more complete than that which 
leaves a whole frontier without defence, 
or rather which has hitherto considered 
it as better defended by the unalterable 
neutrality of its faithful allies, than by 
the triple line of fortresses which else* 
where guards the entrance to its soil ?"'{' 

t "Theinvasion and destruction of Switzer- 
land,'* aaysSir James Maoldntoah, "ia an act 
in oompariaon with which all the deeds of 
rapine and blood perpetrated in the world 
are innocence itself. It was an unprovoked 
aggression against an innooait country, 
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69. The EcelesiaBtieal States were 
the next object of attack. It had long 
been an avowed object of ambition with 
the Republican goyemment to revolu- 
tionise Rome, and plant the tricolor flag 
in the city of Brutus. The resolution 
of Napoleon and the Directory to effect 
the overthrow of the Papal govenmient) 
was adopted long before the treaty of 
Oampo Formio. On the 12th Febru- 
ary 1797, the Directory wrote to Napo- 
Ifon, — " The possession of the Tyrol 
and Trieste, and the eonquett of Borne, 
will be the glorious fruits of the fall of 
Mantua." On the 19th May 1797, 
Napoleon wrote to the Directory,*— 
*' The Pope is dangerously ill, and is 
eighty-three years old. The moment 
I received this intelligence, I assembled 
all my Poles at Bologna, from whence 
I shall push them forward to Anoona. 
What shall I do ifthePcrae dies t" The 
Directory answered, — "The minister of 
foreign aJO^drs will inform Qeneral Buo- 
naparte, that they trust to his accus- 
tomed prudence to bring about a de- 
mocratic revolution in the Roman 
states, with as little convulsion as pos- 
sible.'* The scheme, however, failed 
at that time, as the Pope recovered. 
Meanwhile the pillage of the Ecclesiaa- 

Which had been the sanctuary of peace and 
liberty for three centuries; respected as a 
sacrMl territory by the fiercest ambition, 
raised like its own mountains beyond the 
reach of the storms which raged on every 
side ; the only government that ever accu- 
mulated wealth without imposing taxes. 
An innocent treasure sustained by the tears 
of the poor, but which attested the virtue of 
a long series of magistrates, at length caught 
the eye of the spoiler, and became their 
ruin." — Sir James Mackintosh's Works, iiL 
298. 

* "The Pope,** said Cacault, the French 
ambassador at Rome, to Napoleon, "^vesus 
full satisfaction in everything regardmg any 
errors in accounting, weight, Ac, that may 
occur in the payment of the 80, 000, 000 firancs. 
TJiepayTnenUin diamonds amou7Utoll,27l,(iQ0 
Stwms (£460,000). He has paid 4,000,000 in 
francs, of contributions levied wnjct the treaty 
of Tolentino. But it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that these payments are raised; the 
country is exhausted ; let us not drive it to 
bankruptcy. My agent, dtizen Haller, wrote 
to me Uie other day, ' Do not forget, citizen 
minister, that the immense and unceasing 
demands of the army oblige us to play the 
corsair a liUUy and that we must not enter 
into discussions, as it would sometimes turn 
out that we are in the wrong. ' I always sup- 



tical States continued without inter- 
mission; and having exhausted the 
public treasury, and drained the country 
of all its specie, the French agents laid 
their rapacious hands upon all the jew- 
^ and precious stones they could find. 
The value of the plunder tiius got was 
astonishing.* 

70. The situation of the Pope had 
thus become, since the French con- 
quests in IteJy, in the highest degree 
precarious. Cut off, by the Cisalpine 
republic, from any support from Aus- 
tria ; left by the treaty of Campo For- 
mio entirely at the mercy of the French 
Republic ; threatened by the heavlngs 
of the democratic spirit within his own 
dominions, and expdsed to all the con- 
tagion arising from the complete es- 
tablishment^ and close vicinity, of re- 
publican governments in the north of 
Italy, he was almost destitute of the 
means of resisting so many seen and 
unseen enemies. The pontifical trea- 
sury was exhausted by the immense 
payments stipulated by the treaty of 
Tolentino, and the enormous subse- 
quent contributions levied by the 
French generals; while the activity 
and seal of the revolutionary clubs in 
all the principal towns of the Ecclesi- 

iwrted amortai war against the Pope, as long 
as the Papal government resisted ; 'but now 
that it is prostrated at our feet, I am become 
exceedingly padflc : I think such a efystem is 
both for yourmterest and for that of the Direc- 
tory.*' On the 25th May 1797, the same am- 
bassador wrote to Napoleon : — *' I am occu- 
pied in ^ollecthig and transporting fh>m 
hence to Milan aU the diamonds and jewels I 
can eoUect ; I send there also whatever is made 
the sfuJbject of dinyU in the payments of the 
contributions. You will keep in view that 
the people here are exhausted, and that it is 
hi vain to expect the destitute to pay. I take 
advantage of these circumstances to prostrate 
at your feet Rome and the Papal govern- 
ment." On the 6th August 1797, he again 
wrote to Napoleon, — "Discontent is at its 
height in the Papal States ; the government 
will fall to pieces of itself, as I have repeat- 
edly predicted to you. But it is not at Rome 
that the explosion will take place ; too many 
persons are here dependent upon the expen- 
diture of the great. The pavment of 8, 000, 000, 
stipulated by the treaty of Tolentino, at the 
close of so many previous losses, has totally 
exhausted this ola carcass. We are making vt 
expire by a slow fire : it will soon crumble to 
the dust. The revolutionists, by accelerating 
matters, would only hasten a dissolution cer- 
tain aiid inevitable." 
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astioal States, was daily increaaing with 
the prospect of success. To enable the 
govenunent to meet the insatiable de- 
mands of the French army, the prin- 
cipal Roman families, like the Pope, 
had sold their gold, tiieir silver, their 
jewels, their horses, their carriages, 
their finest pictures, in a word, all their 
valuable effects ; but the exactions of 
the Republican agents were still un- 
abated. In despair, they had recoui'se 
to the fatal expedient of issuing a paper 
circulation, b«iring a forced vedue ; but 
that^ in a country destitute of credit^ 
soon fell to an inconsiderable value, and 
augmented rather than relieved the 
public distress. 

71. Joseph Buonaparte, brother to 
Napoleon, had been appointed ambas- 
sador at the court of Rome ; but as his 
character was deemed too honourable 
for political intrigue. Generals Duphot 
and Sherlock were sent along with him, 
to A.O that at which it was feared he 
might spurn. The former had become 
known from his success in effecting the 
overthrow of the Glenoese aristocracy. 
The French embassy, under their di- 
rection, soon became the centre of the 

* It would appear, however, that the French 
ambassador was by no means satisfied with 
the first efforts of the Roman pataiots. "They 
have manifested," said Joseph Buonaparte to 
Napoleoh, "all the disposition to overturn 
the govemmmit» but none of the resolution. 
If they have thought and felt like Brutus, 
and the great men of antiquily, they have 
»pokm 2ile women, and acted Wee children. 
The government has caused them all to be 
arrested." — letter, Joteph to Napoleon, lOth 
September 1797; Correap. Cor^fid. 

t " Tou must forthwith intimate to the 
C!ourt of Rome," said Napoleon to his brother 
Joseph, ambassador there, *' that if General 
Provera is not immediately sent away from 
Rome, the Republic will regard it as a decla- 
ration of war. I attach the utmost import- 
ance to the renvoval of an Austrian com- 
mander from the Roman troops. Tou will 
insist not only that he be deprived of the 
command of the Roman troops, but that 
within twenty-four hours he depso^ from 
Rome. Assume a high tone ; it is only by 
evincing the greatest firmness, and making 
use of &e most eneigetic expressions, that 
you will succeed in overawing the Papal au- 
thority. Timid when you show your teeth, 
they rapidly become overbearing if you treat 
them with anyrespect. I know the Court of 
Home well. That single step, if properly 
taken, will complete its ruin. At the same 
time, you will hold olit to the Papal secretary 
of state, ' that the French Republic, corttinu- 



revoluUonary action, and those numer- 
ous ardent characters with which the 
Italian cities abound, flocked there aa 
to a common focus, from whence the 
next great explosion of democratic fer- 
vour was to be expected* In this ex- 
tremity, Pius VL, who was above eighty 
years of age, and sinking into the 
grave, called to his counsels the Aus- 
trian General Provera, already dis- 
tinguished in the Italian campaigns ; 
but Napoleon and the Directory soon 
compelled the humiliated Pontiff to 
dismiss that intrepid counsellor.f Aa 
his recovery then seemed hopeless, the 
instructionB of government to tiiieir 
ambassador were to delay the procla* 
mation of a republic tiU his death, 
when the vacant chair of St Peter 
might be overturned with little diffi- 
culty ; but such was the activity of the 
revolutionary agents, that the train 
was ready to take fire before that event 
took place, and the ears of the Romans 
were assailed by incessant abuse of the 
ecclesiastical government, and vehe- 
ment declamations in favour of repub- 
lican freedom. 
72. The resolution to overturn the 

ing Ue/edvnM qf regard for the Papai govern- 
rnmt, u on tMepoiat <tf restoring Anoona. You 
are ruining all your aflbirs; the whole re- 
sponsibility rests on your head. The French 
troops will give you no assistance in quelling 
the revolts with which you are menaced, if 
you continue your present course.' Should 
the Pope die, ^ou must do your utmost to 
prevent the novMnation qfa evxc^eor, and bring 
about a revolution. Depend upon it, the King 
of Naples will not stir. Should he do so, you 
will inform him that the Roman people are 
under the protection of the French Republic ; 
but at the same Ume you must hold out to 
him secretly that the French government it 
desiroui to renew ite negotiatione with him. In 
a word, you must be as haughty in public as 
you are pliant in private;— the object of the 
first being to deter him from enterijig Rome ;' 
of the last^ to make him believe that it is for 
his interest not to do so. Should no revolu- 
tionary movement break out at Rome, so tiiat 
there u no pretence for preventing the nomi- 
nation of a Pope, at least take care that the 
Cardinal Albani is not put in nomination. 
Declare, that the moment that is done, I will 
march upon Rome."— iSeeret Desp., Napoleonto 
JoeephBuonaparte, dated PoMenano, 20thSept. 
1 797. These instructions, it is to be recollect- 
ed, were sent to the French ambassador at 
Rome, when France was still and completely 
at peace with the Holy See, and when the 
latter had honourably discharged the burden- 
some conditions of the treaty of Tolentino. 
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Papal goyemmeai^ like all the other 
ambitious projects of the Directory, re- 
oeiyed a very great impulse from the re- 
aaoendancy of Jacobin influenoeatParis, 
by the results of the revolution of 18t^ 
FVuctidor. One of the first measures of 
the new goyemment was to despatch an 
order to Joseph Buonaparte at Rome, to 
promote, by all the means in his power, 
the approaching revolution in the Papal 
States; and above all things to take 
care that^ at the Pope's death, no suc- 
cessor should be elected to ihe chair 
of St Peter.* Napoleon's language to 
the Roman pontiff became daily more 
menacing. Immediately before setting 
out for Rastadt, he ordered his brotherf 

* TaHeyrand, on 10th October, wrote to 
Joeeph Buonaparte at Borne, — "You have 
two thmgs,-citizen-general, to do : 1. To pre- 
vent^ by all possible means, the King of 
Naples from entering the Papal territory. 
2. To increase, rather than resteain, the good 
dispoflitions of those who think that it is 
high time the reign of the popes should finish ; 
in a word, to encourage the aspirations of 
the Roman people towards liberty. At all 
events, take care that we get hold of An- 
oonaand a large portion of the^coast of 1 taly. " 
Eleven days afterwards La R^Telli^re-L^paux 
— the President of the Directory, wrote to Na- 
poleon. — *' In regard to Rome, the Dirrotory 
cordially approve of the instructions you have 
given to your brother, to prevent a snccessor 
being appointed to Pius VI. We must lay hold 
of the present &vourable circumstances to de- 
liver Bwntpt from the fretended Papal gv/pre^ 
macy. Tuscany will next attract your atten- 
tion. You will, therefore, if hostihties are re- 
sumed, give the Orand-duke his congi, and 
facUUaie by every meant the eetoMi^ment qf a 
free and repreaentative government in TuMany, 
"Corretp. Cwfid. iv. 244, (October 21, 1797). 

t " I cannot tell you, dtizen-ambassador," 
said Napoleon, "what indignation I felt when 
I heard that Provera was still in the service 
of the Pope. Let him know instantly, that, 
though tne French Republic is at peace with 
the Holy See, it will not for an instant su£fer 
any officer or agent of the Imperialists to hold 
any situation under the Papal government 
You will, therefore, insist on the dismissal of 
If. Provera within twenty-four hours, on pain 
of instantly demanding your passports. You 
will let him know that I have moved three 
thousand additional soldiers to Anoona, not 
one of whom will recede till Provera is di»- 
miased. Let him know fUrther, that if one 
of the prisoners for politioEd offences is exe- 
cuted, Cardinal Rusca and the other car- 
dinals shall answer for it with their heads. 
Finally, make him aware that, the moment 
you quit the Papal territory, Ancona will be 
incorporated with the Ciralpine Republic. 
You will easily understand that the last 
phrase must be epoken, not written." — Napo- 
uBos to Joseph Buonaparte, Nov. 14, 1797. 



Joseph to intimate to the Pope that 
three thouaand additional troops had 
been forwarded to Ancona ; that if the 
Austrian general Proyera waa not dis- 
missed within twenty-four hours, war 
would be declared ; 'Uiat if any of the 
reyolutionists who had been arrested 
were executed, reprisals would forth- 
with be exercised on ihe cardinals ; 
and that^ if the Cisalpine republic was 
not recognised, it would be the signal 
for immediate hostilities. At the same 
time, ten thousand troops of the Cisal- 
pine Republic advanced to St Leon, in 
the Papal Duchy of Urbino, and made 
themseWes masters of that fortress; 
while at Ancona. which was still gar- 
risoned by French troops, notwith- 
standing its stipulated restoration by 
the treaty of Tolentino to the Holy 
See, the democratic party openly pro- 
claimed ''theAnoonite republic." Simi- 
lar revolutionary movements took place 
at Cometo, Civita Yecchia, Pesaro, and 
Sinigaglia; while at Rome itself, Jo- 
seph Buonaparte, by compelling the 
Papal goyemment to liberate all per- 
sons confined for political offeuoes, sud- 
denly threw forth upon the capital se- 
veral hundreds of the most heated re- 
publicans in Italy. After this great 
addition to the strength of the revolu- 
tionists, measures were no longer kept 
with the government. Seditious meet- 
ings were constantly held in every part 
of the city ; immense collections of tri- 
color cockades were made to distiDguish 
the insurgents, and deputations of the 
citizens openly waited upon th&French 
ambassador, to invite him to support 
the insurrection, to which he replied 
in ambiguous terms — ** The fate of na- 
tions, as of individuals, being buried in 
the womb of futurity, it is not given 
to me to penetrate its mysteries." 

73. In this temper of men's minds, a 
spark was sufficient to occasion an ex- 
plosion. On the 27th December 1797, 
an immense crowd assembled, with se* 
ditious cries, and moved to the palace 
of the French ambassador, where they 
exclaimed, ''Vive la Rdpublique Ro- 
maine ! " and loudly invoked the aid of 
the French to enable them to plant the 
tricolor flag on the CapitoL The in- 
surgents displayed the tricolor cockade^ 
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and evinced the most menacing dispo- 
Bition ; the danger was extreme ; from 
similar beginnings the overthrow of the 
goi^emments of Venice and Genoa had 
rapidly followed. The Piapal ministers 
sent a regiment of dragoons to prevent 
any sortie of the revolutionists from 
the palace of the French ambassador ; 
and they repeatedly warned the insur- 
gents, tnat their orders were to allow 
no one to leave its precincts. Duphot^ 
however, indignant at being restrained 
by the pontifical troops, drew his sword, 
iTished down the staircase, and put 
himself at the head of one hundred 
and fifty armed Roman democrats, who 
were nowcontending with the dragoons 
in the court-yard of the palace; he 
was immediately killed by a discharge 
ordered by the sergeant commanding 
the patrol of the Papal troops ; and the 
ambassador himself, who had followed 
to appease the timmlt, narrowly escaped 
the same fate. A violent scuffle en- 
sued, several personn were slain and 
wounded on both sides ; and, after re- 
maining several hours in the greatest 
alarm, Joseph Buonaparte with his suite 
retired to Florence. 

74. This catastrophe, however ob- 
viously occasioned by the (evolutionary 
schemes which were in a^tation at the 
residence of the French ambassador, 
having taken place within the precincts 
of his palace, was unhappily a violation 
of the law of nations, and gave the 
Directory too fedr a ground to demand 
satisfaction. They instantly resolved 
to make it the pretext for the imme- 
diate occupation of Rome, and over- 
throw of the Papal government. The 
march of troops out of Italy was counter- 
manded, and Berthier, the commander- 
in-chief, received orders to advance ra- 
pidly into the Ecclesiastical States. 
Meanwhile, the democratic spirit burst 
forth more violently than ever at An- 
cona and the neighbouring towns ; and 
the Papal authority was soon lost in all 
the provinces on the eastern slope of 
the Apennines. To these accumulated 
disasters, the Pontiff could only oppose 
the fiuts and prayers of an aged con- 
clave — weapons of spiritual warfiure 
little calculated to arrest the conquerors 
of Areola and Lodi Berthiw, without 



an instant's delay, carried int6 execu- 
tion the orders of the Directory. Six 
thousand Poles, who on the wreck of 
their country had entered the French 
service, were stationed at Rimini to 
cover the Cisalpine Republic ; a reserve 
was established at Tolentino, while the 
commander-in-chief, at the head of 
eighteen thousand veteran troops, en- 
tered Ancona. Having completed the 
work of revolution in that turbulent 
district, and secured the fortress, he 
crossed the Apennines ; and advancing 
by Foligno and Nami, appeared on the 
10th F^ruary before the Eternal City. 
The Pope, in the utmost consternation, 
shut hhns^ up in the Vatican, and 
spent night and day at the foot or the 
altar in imploring the Divine protec- 
tion.* 

* TheDirectory, in their orders to Berthier, 
prescribed to him a course as perfidious ss 
It was hostile. Their words were as follows ': 
—"The intention of the Directory is, that 
you march as Hcreajf and rapidly as possible 
on Rome with 18,000 men. Celerity is of the 
utmost importance : that alone can insure 
success. The King of Naples will probably 
send an envoy to your headquarters, to whom 
you will declare that the French guTemment 
ii aehuUed by no ambitiou» duignt : and tha^ 
if it was generous enough to restrain its in- 
dignation at Tolentino, when it had much 
more serious causes of complaint against the 
Holy 8ee^ it is stall more probable that it 
will do the same now. While holding out 
these assurances, you wiU at the same time 
advance as rapidly as possible towards Rome : 
the great obrject is to keep your design secret, 
till you are so near that dty that the Etog of 
Naples cannot prevent it. When within two 
days' march of Rome, menace the Pope and 
all the members of the government, in order 
to terrify them, and make them take to 
flight. Arrived in Rome, tmploy your wkolB 
VMlwnu to utaJbUaK a Roman rqncdJic." — 
Hard. v. 222. 

Berthier, however, was too much a man of 
honour to enter cordially into the revolution- 
ary projects of the Directory. On 1st Janu- 
arv- 1798, he wrote to Nwoleon :— ' I always 
told vou the command in ItaJly was «not 
suited to me. I wish to extricate myself from 
revolutiong. Four years' service in them in 
America, ten in France, is enough, generaL 
I shall ever be ready to combat as a soldlor 
for my country, but have no dedre to be mix- 
ed up with revolutionary politics." It would 
appear that the Roman i>eople generally had 
no greater desire than he had to be involved 
in a revolution ; for, on the morning of his 
arrival at that dty, he wrote to Napoleon : — 
" I have been in Rome since this m<n7iing ; 
but I have found nothing but the utmost con- 
sternation among the inhabitants. One wii- 
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75. Rome, ahnost dafeneeleaB, would 
have offered no obstacle to the entrance 
of the Frendi troops ; but it was part 
of the poHcy of the IMrectory to make 
it appear that their aid was invoked by 
the spontaneous will of the inhabitantsi 
Contenting himself, therefoi'e, with oc- 
cupying the castle of St Angelo, from 
which the feeble guards of the Pope 
were soon expelled^ Berthier kept his 
troops for five days encamped without 
the walls. At length the revolutionists 
having completed their preparationB, a 
noisy crowd assembled in the Oampo 
y acdno, the ancient Forum ; the old 
foundations of the Capitol were made 
again to resound with the cries — if 
these were not dictated by the spirit — 
of freedom, and the venerable ensigns, 
bearing the & P. Q. R., after the lapse 
of fourteen hundred years, floated in 
the winds. The multitude tumultu- 
ously demanded the overthrow of the 
Papal authority; the French troops 
were invited to enter ; the conquerors 
of Italy, with a haughty air, passed the 
gates of Aurelian, defiled through the 
Piazza del Popolo, gazed on the inde- 
structible monuments of Roman gran- 
deur, and, amidst the shouts of the in- 
habitants, the tricolor flag was displayed 
from the summit of the CapitoL 

76. But while part of the Roman 
populace, mistaking their recollections 
for prophecies, were surrendering them- 
selves to a pardonable intoxication upon 
the fancied recovery of their liberties, 
the agents of the Directory were pre- 
paring for them the sad realities of 
slavery. The Pope, who had been 
guarded by five hundred soldiers ever 
since the entry of the Republicans, was 
directed to retire into Tuscany; his 
Swiss guard relieved by a French one, 
and he himself ordered to dispossess 
himself of all his temporal au&ority. 
He replied, with the firmness of a mar- 
tyr, " I am prepared for every species 
of disgrace. As supreme Pontiff, I am 

tcury patriot hu appeared at headquarters ; he 
offend to puf. at my dispoaai two thousand gal- 
Uy-aktvei; 3rou mav believe how I received 
that proposition. My farther presenoe h^e 
is useless. I beseech you to recall me ; it is 
the greatest boon you can possibly confer 
upon me.**-~Bertkier to Napoleon, lOth Feb. 
1798; Cormp. Oot^ !▼. 610. 



resolved to die in the exercise of all 
my powers. You may employ force— 
you have the power to do so ; but know 
that though you may be masters of wy 
body, you are not so of my sooL Free 
in the region where it is placed, it fears 
neither the events nor the sufferings of 
this life. I stand on the threshold of 
another world; there I shall be sheltered 
alike from the violence and impiety of 
this." Force was soon employed to dis- 
possess him of his authority ; he was 
dragged from the altar in his palace, 
his repositories were all ransacked and 
laundered, the rings even torn from his 
fingers, the whole effects in the Vatican 
and Quirinal inventoried and seized, 
and the aged pontiff conducted, with 
only a few domestics, amidst the brutal 
jestoandaacrilegioussongB of the French 
dragoons, into Tuscany, where the gen- 
erous hospitality of the Grand-duke 
strove to soften the hardships of his 
exile. But though a captive in the 
hands of his enemies, the venerable old 
man still retained the supreme autho- 
rity in the church. From his retreat 
in the convent of the Chartreuse, he 
yet guided the councils of the faithful ; 
multitudes fell on their knees wherever 
he passed, and sought that benediction 
from a captive which they would, per- 
haps, have disregarded from a ruling 
pontiff. 

77. The subsequent treatment of this 
venerable man was as disgraceful to 
the Republican government as it was 
honourable to his piety and constancy 
as the head of the churdL Fearful 
that, from his virtues and sufferings, he 
might have too much influence on the 
continent of Italy, he was removed by 
their orders to Leghorn, in March 1790, 
with the design of transferring him to 
Cagliari in Sardinia ; and the English 
cruisers in the Mediterranean redoubled 
their vigilance, in the generous hope of 
rescuingthefatherof an opposite church 
from the persecution of his enemies. 
Apprehensive of losing their prisoner, 
the French altered his destination, and 
forcing him to traverse, often during 
the night) the Apennines and the Alps, 
in a rigorous season, he at length reach- 
ed Yidence, where, after an illness of 
ten days, he expired in the eighty* 
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second year of his age^ and the twenty- 
fourth of his pontificate. The cruelty 
of the Directory increased as he ap- 
proached their dominiohs ; sJl his old 
attendants werecompelled to leaye him, 
and the Father of the Faithful was al- 
lowed to expire, attended only by his 
confessor. Tet eyen in this disconsolate 
state, he derived the highest satisfaction 
from the devotion and reverence of 
the people in the provinces of France 
through which he passed. Multitudes 
from Qap, Y izelle, and Grenoble, flocked 
to the road to receive his benediction ; 
and he frequently repeated, with tears 
in his eyes, the words of Scripture : 
" Verily, I say unto you, I have not 
seen sudi faith, no, not in Israel" 

78., But long before the Pope had 
sunk under the persecution of his op- 
pressors, Bome had experienced the 
bitter fruits of republican fraternisa- 
tion. Immediately after the entry of 
the French troops, commenced the re- 
gular and systematic pillage of the city. 
Not only the churches and the con- 
vents, but the palaces of the cardinals 
and of the nobility, were laid waste. 
The agents of the Directoiy, insatiable 
in the pursuit of plunder, and merci- 
less in the means of exacting it, ran- 
sacked every quarter within its walls, 
seized the most valuable works of art, 
and stripped the Eternal City of those 
treasures which had survived die Gk>thic 
fire and escaped the rapacious hands of 
the Spanish soldiers in the reign of 
Charles Y. The bloodshed was much 
less, but the spoil collected incompar- 
ably greater, than at the disastrous sack 
which followed the storm of the city 
and death of the Constable Bourbon. 
Almost all the great works of art which 
have since that time been collected 
throughout Europe, were then scat- 
tered abroad. The spoliation exceeded 
all that the Goths or Yandals had ef- 
fected. Not only the palaces of the 
Yatican and the Monte Cavallo, and 
the chief nobility of Bome, but those 
of Castel Gondolfo, on the maigin of 
the Alban lake, of Terradna, the Yilla 
Albani, and others in the environs of 
Bome, were plundered of eveiy article 
of value which they possessed. The 
whole sacerdotal habits of the Pope and 



cardinals were bumt» in order to col- 
lect from the flamesthe gold with which 
they were adorned. The Yatican was 
stripped to its naked walls ; the im- 
mortal frescoes of Baphael and Michael 
Angelo, which could not be removed, 
alone remained in solitary beauty amidst 
the general desolation. A contribution 
of four millions of francs in money, 
two millions in provisions, and three 
thousand horses, was imposed on a dty 
already exhausted by the enormous ex- 
actions it had previously undexgona. 
Under the directions of the infamous 
commissary HaUer, the domestic lib- 
raxy, museum, furniture, jewels, and. 
even the private clothes of the Pope, 
were sold. Nor did the palaces of ib» 
Boman nobility escape devastation. 
The noble galleries of the Cardinal 
Braschi, and the Cardinal York, the 
last relic of the Stuart line, underwent 
the same fate. Others, as those of the 
Chigi, Boighese, and Doria palaces, 
were rescued from destruction only 
by enormous ransoms. Everything of 
value that the treaiy of Tolentino had 
left in Bome became the prey of re- 
publican cupidity ; and the very name 
of freedom soon became odious from 
the sordid and infamous crimes which 
were committed under its shelter. 

79. Nor was the oppression of the 
French confined to the plimder of pa- 
laces and churches. Eight cardinals 
were arrested and sent to Civita, Cas- 
tellana ; while enormous contributions 
were levied on the Papal territory, and 
brought home the bitterness of con- 
quest to every poor man's door. At the 
same time, the ample territorial posses- 
sions of the church and the monasteries 
were confiscated, and declared national 
property ; a measure which, by drying 
up at once the whole resources of the 
affluent classes, precipitated into the 
extreme of misery the numerous poor, 
who were maintained by their expen- 
diture, or fed by their bounty. All the 
respectable citizens and dei^ were 
in fetters ; and a base and despicable 
faction alone, among whom, to their 
diiigraoe be it told, were found four- 
teen cardinals, followed in the train of 
their oppressors ; and at a public fes- 
tival, returned thanks to God for the 
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miseries they had brought upon their 
country. 

80. To such a height did the dis- 
orders rise, that they excited the in- 
dignation of the army itself, albeit little 
scrupulous in general about the means 
by which plunder was acquired. While 
the agents of the Directory were thus 
enriching themselves and sullying the 
name of France by unheard-of spolia- 
tion, the inferior officers and soldiers 
were sufifering the greatest privations. 
For several months they had been 
without pay, their clothes were worn 
out, their feet bare, their knapsacks 
empty. Indignant at the painful con- 
trast which their condition offered to 
that of the civil agents, who were daily 
becoming richer from the spoils of the 
city, and comparing their penury with 
the bizurious condition of the corps 
stationed in the Cisalpine republic, the 
officers and soldiers in and around 
Rome gave vent to open and unmea- 
sured terms of vituperation. On the 
24th February a general meeting of all 
the officers, from the rank of captain 

* The remonstranoe flramed bv the French 
army at this gi-eat meeting in tne Pantheon 
bears : — " The first cause of our discontent is 
regret that a horde of robbers^ who have in- 
sinuate themselves into the oonfidenoe of 
the nation, should deprive us of our honour. 
These men enter the chief houses of Rome, 
give themselves out for persons authorised to 
receive contributions, carry off all the gold, 
jewels, and horses; in a word, every article 
of value they can find, without ^ving an^ re- 
ceipts. This conduct, if it remams unpimish- 
ed, is calculated to bring eternal disgrace on 
the French nation in the eyes of the whole 
universe. We could fiimish a thousand proofs 
of these assertions. The second caiise is the 
misery in which both officers and men are in- 
volvea ; destitute of pay for five months ; in 
want of everjrthing. ^he excessive luxury of 
the officers of the staff affords a painful con- 
trast to the naked condition of the general 
body of the army. The third cause of the 

Seneral discontent is the arrival of Qeneral 
[assena. The soldiers have not forgotten the 
extortions and robberies he has committed 
wherever he has been invested with the com- 
mand. The Venetian territory, and above all 
Padua^ is a district teeming with proofii of his 
immorality." In an address to Berthier firom 
the officers of the anny, the expressions are 
still more strong : — " The soldiers are in the 
utmost miseiv for want of pay. Many mil- 
lions are in the public chest: three would 
dischaive their arrears. We disavow in the 
sight of Heaven, in whose temple we are as- 
sembled, the crimes committed in the city of 



downwards, was held in the Pantheon, 
at which an address was agreed on to 
Gteneral Berthier, in which they de- 
clared their detestation of the extor- 
tions which had been practised in Rome, 
protested that they would no longer 
be the instruments of the ignominious 
wretches who had made such a use of 
their valour, and insisted for immediate 
payment of their large arrears. The 
discontents soon wore so alarming an 
aspect, that Massena, who had assumed 
the command, ordered all the troops, 
excepting three thousand, to leave the 
capital But they refused to obey; 
and another meeting, at which still 
more menacing language was used, 
having shortly after been held, which 
his soldiers refused to disperse, he was 
compelled to abandon the command, 
and retire to Ancona, leaving the direc- 
tion of the army to General d'Alle- 
magne. At the same time the troops 
in Mantua raised the standard of revolt^ 
and, resolving to abandon Italy, had 
already fixed all their days' march to 
Lyons and the banks of the Rhone.* 

Rome and the Eoelesiastical States; we swear 
that we will no loneer be the instruments of 
the wretches who nave perpetrated them. 
We insist that the effects seised Arom various 
individuals, belonging to states with whom 
we are still at peace, be restored ; and, inde- 
pendent of our pay, we persist in demanding 
justice v,pon the qjfpeicU and dtvated monita% 
plunffed night cmd day in Ivaswry and debaticA- 
ery, wiko haw committed therobberiet andtpoli' 
atUmsinRome."-^^ CvB, HUt. Mil 1. 282. 

A singular occurrence took place at the re- 
volt in Mantua, highly characteristic of the 
composition of the French army in Italy at 
this period. The chief of the twelfth dezni- 
brieade, when endeavouring, sword in hand, 
to defend the standard with which he was in- 
trusted, killed one of the grenadiers. His 
fellow-soldiers immediately exclaimed, " We 
will not revenge our comrade ; you are only 
doinc your duty. " The chief of the f ouiteenth 
wishmg, for the same reason, to resist the 
mutineers, they unscrewed their bayonets 
ftrom their guns, to prevent his being imured 
in the strife which ensued for its semue. 
Not a single officer was insulted oif maltreat- 
ed; the battalions answered by unanimous 
refusals all exhortations to return to their 
duty, but the sentinels saluted the officers 
when they passed, as if in a state of the most 
perfect subordination. No acts of pillage fol- 
lowed the raising of the standard of revolt, 
though the shops where it broke out were all 
open and unguarded. The soldiers there, 
equally as their brethren at I^me, were loud 
in their condemnation of the officers and 
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81. TiieRbmanpopiilaee,enooTiraged 
by these diaaeiiBioiiB among their op- 
pressorsy deemed the opportunity &- 
Tourable to shake off the yoke^ and re- 
oover their independenod. But they 
soon fomid that it la easier to invite 
an enemy within yoor walls than expel 
him when the gates are placed in his 
hands. The assemblages in Rome were 
soon dispersed with great slaughtw 
by Qenend d' AUemagne ; and, collect- 
ing a few troops, he moved rapidly to 
Yelletri and Caste! Qandolfo, routed 
the insnigoits who had occupied these 
posts, and struck such a terror into 
the inhabitants, that they quickly threw 
aside their arms, and abandoned all 
thoughts of further resistance. 

82. Meanwhile the work of revolu- 
tion proceeded rapidly in the Roman 
states. The whole ancient institutions 
were subverted ; the executive was 
made to consist of five consuls, after 
the model of the French Directory ; 
heavy contributions and forced loans 
were exactedfrom the wealthier classes ; 
the l^slative power was vested in two 
chambers, chosen by the lowest ranks, 
and the state divided into eight depart- 
ments. But, to preserve the entire de- 
pendence of this government on the 
French Directoiy, it was especially pro- 
vided that an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, should immediately be con- 
cluded between the French and Roman 
republics ; that no laws made by the 
Roman legislative bodies should either 
be promulgated or have force without 
the approval of the French general sta- 
tioned at Rome ; and that he might, of 
his own authority, enact such laws as 
might appear necessary, or were ordered 
by the French Directory. At the same 
time edicts were published, prohibiting 
the nobles, under severe penalties, from 
dismissing any of their domestics, or 
discontinuing any of their charitable 
donations, on account of the diminished 
or ruined state of their fortunes. 

civil authorities who had "embezzled all the 
fandfl which should have gone to the pay- 
ment of their arrears." In the midst of so 
much revolutionary profligacy and corrup- 
tion, it is pleasing to have to record traits so 
honourable to the French army. — Baraoxtay 
p'HiLLiEBS* Sejmrt, I9th Feb. 1798; Comn. 
Cwfid' Iv. 517, 625. 



88. While the Roman states were thus 
undergoing fusion in the revolutionary 
crucible, the constitution of the Cisal- 
pme republic disappeared as ra|»dly as 
it had been formed. Towards the end 
of March, a treaty was concluded at 
Paris between the French republic ^d 
its infant o£fepring, by which it was sti- 
pulated that the latter should receive 
a French garrison of twenty-two thou- 
sand in&ntry, and two thousand five 
hundred cavalry, to be paid and dothed 
while there by it ; and thaty in case of 
war, they should mutually assist each 
other with all their forces. This treaty, 
which placed its resources entirely at 
the disposal of France, was highly un- 
popular in the whole Cisalpine repub- 
lic; and it was not without the ut- 
most difficulty, and by the aid, both of 
threats of arresting a large portion of 
their members, and unbounded pro- 
mises in case of compliance, that the 
councils could be brought to ratify it. 
The democratic spirit extended greatly 
in the country. Those chosen to the 
principal offices of government were all 
men of the most violent temperament^ 
and a conspiracy was generally foimed 
to emancipate themselves from French 
thraldom, and establish, instead of a 
Gallic yoke, real freedouL To curb this 
dangerous disposition, the Directory 
sent Trouv^, a man of a determined 
character, to Milan ; and his first care 
was to suppress, t^measures of severity, 
the spirit of freedom which threatened 
to thwart the ambitious projects of the 
French government With this view 
the constitution of the republic was 
violently changed by the Transalpine 
forces; the number of deputies was re- 
duced from 240 to 120, and those only 
retained who were known to be devoted 
to the French government. After this 
violent revolution, Trouv^, who was de- 
tested throughout all Lombardy, was 
recalled, and Brune and Fouche were 
successively sent in his stead ; but all 
their efforts proved ineffectual to stem 
the torrent. The discontents went on 
continually increasing, and at length 
recourse was openly had to military 
force. On the morning of the 6th De- 
cember, the legislative body was sur- 
rounded with foreign bayonets; the 
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senators oppooed to the French interest 
were expelled ; seyeral members of the 
Directory were changed, and the gor- 
emment was prostrated, as in Fruioe 
and Holland, by a nulitary despotdsm. 
The democratic constitution, establish- 
ed by Napoleon, was immediately an- 
nulled, and a new one established under 
the dictation of the French ambassador, 
in the formation of which no attention 
was paid to the liberties or wishes of 
the people. 

84. lixeseyiolentchangesyintroduced 
by the mere force of military power, 
occasioned the utmost discontent in 
the Cisalpine repubUc, and contributed, 
more than anything that had yet oc- 
ctured, to cool the anlour of the Italian 
revolutionists. *^ This, then," it was said, 
''is the faith, the fratemitv, and the 
&iendshn> which you have brought to 
tis from France I This is the liberty, the 
prosperity, which you boast of having 
established in Italy! What vast ma- 
terials for eloquence do .you afford to 
those who have never trusted to your 
promises! They will say, that you only 
promised liberty to the Italians, in order 
that you might be the better enabled to 
plunder and oppress them; that under 
every project of reform were concealed 
new and still more grievous chains ; that 
gold, not freedom, is your idol ; that 
that fountain of everything noble or 
eenerous is not made for you,.nor you 
for it; finally, that the lib^iy of Fruice 
consists entirelyin words and speeches; 
in the howling of a frantic tribune, and 
the declamations of impudent sophists. 
These changes which, with despotic 
power and so much unconcern, you 
have effected in the Cisalpine govern- 
ments, will assuredly prove the fore- 
runner of the fall of your own re- 
pubUc." * 

85. While Lombardy was thus writh- 

* LucieQ Buonaparte did not hesitate, at 
Milan, to give vent to the same sentiments. 
*' Nothing," said he, ** can excuse the had 
fiiith which has characterised these transac- 
tions. The innovations in the Cisalpine re- 
public, tending as they do to abridge popular 
nreedom bv the excessive power they confer 
upon the Directory, especially the exclusive 
nght of proposinglawa^ are worthy of eternal 
condemnation. Nations, disgusted at last 
with the vain and empty name of liberly 
which Fzunce is continually soundingin their 



ing under the withering grssp of the 
French republic, the King of Sardinia 
was undergoing the last acts of humi- 
liation from his merciless allies. The 
early peace which this monarch had 
concluded with their victorious gen- 
eral, the fideli^ with which he had 
discharged his engagements, the firm 
sui^rt which the possession of his for- 
tresses had given to their arms, were 
unable to save him from spoliation. 
The Directory persisted in believing 
that a rickety republic, torn by intes- 
tine divisions, would be a more solid 
support to their power than a king who 
had devoted his last soldier and luis last 
gun to their service. They soon found 
an excuse for subjecting him finally to 
their power, and rewarding him for his 
faith^ adherence to their cause by the 
forfeiture of all his continental domin- 
ionSb After the unworthy descendant 
of Emmanuel Victor had opened the 
gates of Italy to France by the fatal 
cession of the Piedmontese fortresses^f 
his life had been a continual scene of 
mortification and humiliations. His ter- 
ritories were traversed in every direc- 
tion by French columns, of whose ap- 
proach he received no notification ex- 
cept astatement of the supplies required 
b^ them, which he was obliged to fur- 
nish gratuitously to theRepublican com- 
missariesu He was compelled to banish 
all the emigrants from his dominions, 
and oppress his subjects by enormous 
contributions for the use of his insati- 
able allies; while the language of the 
revolutionary clubs, openly patronised 
by the French ambassador and agents, 
daily became more menacing to the regal 
government. 

86. At length they threw off the mask. 
The insurgents of tiie valleys of the Ta- 
naro and the Bormida assembled to the 
number of six thousand in the neigh- 
ears, and with the constitutions given to them 
one day, onl^ to be taken away the next, will 
finally conceive a well-founded detestation of 
the Republic, and prefer their former submis- 
sion to a sovereign." — ^BorrA, ii. 68. 

t The magnitude of the obligation thus 
conferred by Piedmont on France, was flilly 
admitted by the Directory. ' Never," said 
thev, on congratulating Charles Emmanuel 
on his accession to the throne— " Never will 
France forget the obligations which she owes 
to the Prince of Piedmont."— Hard. viL 72. 
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bourhood of CarroBio, supported by two 
thousand troops of the Ligurian repub- 
lic, who left Genoa at mid-day, with 
drums beating and the tricolor flag fly- 
ing. Ginguen^y the French ambassador, 
endeavouz^ to persuade the king, in the 
usual language of revolutionists, that 
there was no danger in conceding all the 
demands of the insurgents, but great in 
opposing any resistance to their wishes ; 
and strongly urged the necessity, as a 
measure of security, of his placing the 
citadel of Turin in the hands of aFrench 
garrison ; while the Ligurian republic 
resolutely refused any passage for the 
Piedmontese troops through that part 
of their territories which required to 
be passed before the insulated district 
of Carrosio could be reached. This was 
soon followed by a menadng proclama- 
tion, in which they declared their reso- 
lution to support the insuigents to the 
utmost of their power ; while the French 
ambassador continued to insist for a 
complete pardon of these rebels, on con- 
dition of their laying down their arms ; 
and, above all, for the immediate sur- 
render of the citadel of Turin. When 
the troops of Piedmont approached the 
Ligurian territory to attack the rebels 
in Carrosio, the French ambassador for- 
bade them to pass the frontier, lest they 
fihould violate the neutrality of the al- 
lied republic. Notwithstanding this, 
they came up with the united forces of 
the insuigents and Genoese, and de- 
feated them in two engagements, with 
such loss, that it was evident their total 
overthrow was at hand. 

87. The Directory now made no show 
of preserving moderation. They pre- 
tended that a conspiracy had been dis- 
covered for i*enewing the Sicilian Ves- 
pers with all the French in Piedmont, 
and, as a test of the king not being in- 
volved in the design, insisted on the 
immediate cession of the citadel of 
Turin. Pressed on all sides, threat- 
ened with insurrection in his own do- 
minions, and menaced with the whole 
weight of republican vengeance, the 
king at length submitted to their de- 
mands; and that admirable fortress, 
the masterpiece of Yauban, which had 
stood, a century before, the famous 
si^ge which enabled the Austrian forces, 



under Eugene, to advance to its relief, 
and terminated in the expulsion of the 
French from Italy, was yielded without , 
a struggle to their arms. The surrender 
of this impregnable stronghold put the 
King of Sardinia entirely at the mercy 
of the French troops. He was no longer 
permitted even the semblance of rc^ 
authority. French guards attended him 
on all occasions, and, under the guise 
of respect, kept him a state prisoner in 
his own palace ; while the ambassadors 
of the other powers, deeming Piedmont 
now a French province, wrote to their 
respective sovereigns, requesting to be 
recalled from Turin, where the French 
ambassador was now the real monarch. 
The Republican generals improved the 
time to reduoe tiie unhappy monarch 
to despair. They loaded sSl his minis- 
ters, civil and military, with aocusa- 
tionSy and insisted on their dismissal 
from his court and capital ; forced him 
to abandon all proceedings against the 
insuigents of every description ; new- 
modelled the government according to 
their republican ideas, and compelled 
him to deliver up all the places he had 
taken &om the Genoese republic. 

88. For a few months this shadow of 
authority was left to the king; but at 
length his complete dethronement was 
effected. He was charged with having, 
in his secret correspondence with Yi- 
enna, allowed a wish to escape him, 
that he might soon be deliverod from 
his imperious allies ; and only made his 
peace with the Directory by the imme- 
diate payment of 8,000,000 francs, or 
£320,000. When the- Roman republic 
was invaded by the Neapolitans, he was 
ordered to furnish the stipulated con- 
tingent of eight thousand men; and 
this was agreed to. The surrender of all 
the royal arsenals was next demanded; 
and during the discussion of that de- 
mand, the French under Joubert treach- 
erously commenced hostilities.* No- 

* Recovering, in the last extremity, a por- 
tion of the oounige which, if earlier exerted, 
might have averted their fate, the Pied- 
montese cabinet at this criais prepared a 
manifesto, whidi the Directory inatantlyand 
careftilly suppreaaed. It bore :— ' ' The Pied- 
montese government, in the anxious wish of 
roaring its sul^ects the miaforfcones which 
threatened it, has acceded to all the demands 
of the French republic, both in oontributions^ 
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▼arra, Suza, Goni, and Alcesaiidria, were 
sorpriaed; a few battaliona who at- 
tempted to resist were driven into Tu- 
rin, where the king, having drained the 
cup of misery to the dregs, was com- 
peUed to resign all his continental do- 
minions, whidi were immediately taken 
possession of by the French authorities. 
A fugitive from his capital, the ill-£Etted 
monarch left his palace by torch-light 
during the night, and owed his safe 
retreat to the island of Sardinia to the 
generous efforts of Talleyrand, then 
ambassador at Turin, who protected 
him from the dangers which threatened 
his life. A provisional government was 
immediately established in Turin, com- 
posed of twenty-five of the most violent 
of the democratic party ; while Grouchy 
took possession of the treasury, arsenals, 
and fortresses of the kingdom, and pub- 
lished a proclamation, denoimcing the 
pain of death against whoever had a 
pound of powder or a gun in his pos- 
session, and declaring that any of the 
nobles who might engage in an insur- 
rection should be arrested, sent to 
France, and have half their goods con- 
fiscated. 

clothing, ftnd supplies for the Army of Italy, 
though greatly exoeediBg the engagements 
whidoL it had contracted, and whi^ were so 
burdensome as entirely to exhaust the royal 
treasury. His mi^esty has even gone so far 
as to agree to place in their hands the citadel 
of Turm ; and the very day on which it was 
demanded, he gave orders for the furnishing 
of the contingent stipulated by the treaty. 
At the same moment he despatched a mes- 
senger to FSxis to n^tiate concerning other 
demands which were madmissible, in particu- 
larthesurrenderofallthearsenals. Butinthe 
midst of these measures, the commander of 
the French garrison in the citadel of Turin 
violently seused possession of the towns of 
NovamK Alessandria, Chivasso, and Suza. 
His majesty, profoundly afBicted at these 
events, feels it his duty to declare thus pub- 
licly, that he has feuthmlly performed all his 
en^ajgements to France, ana given no provo- 
cation whatever to the disastrous events 
which threaten his kingdom." Grouchy, the 
French general, forced the king to suppress 
this proclamation, threatening to bombard 
him in his own palace in case of refusal. 

The unworthy intrigues, falsehoods, and 
menaces by which the resignation of the 
throne was forced upon the kin^, are thus 
detailed by the same general in his secret re- 
port to the Directory : — "The moment had 
now arrived, when all the springs which 1 
had prepared were to be put in motion. At 
VOL. IV. 



89. While these events were in pro- 
gress in the north of Italy, war had 
arisen and a kingdom been overthrown 
in the south of the peninsula. Naples, 
placed on the edge of the revolutionary 
volcano since the erection of the States 
of the Church into a separate republic, 
had viewed with the utmost alarm the 
progress of the democratic spirit in its 
dominions ; and on the occupation of 
Bome by the French troops, thirty 
thoiisand men were stationed in the 
mountain passes on the frontier, in the 
belief that an immediate invasion was 
intended. These apprehensions were 
not diminished by the appearance of 
the expedition to Egypt in the Medi- 
terranean, the capture of Malta, and the 
vicinity of so large a force to the coasts 
of Naples. Rightly judging, from the 
fate of the other states in Italy, that 
their destruction was unavoidable,either 
from internal revolution or external 
violence, if measures were not taken to 
avert the danger, the Neapolitan cabi- 
net augmented their military establish- 
ment^ and secretly entered mto negoti- 
ations with Austria, — ^whose disposition 
to put a stop to the further encroach- 

this crisis an envoy came to me fh)m the 
king; he was a man to be gained, and was 
so ; other persons were also corrupted : but 
the great oifficulty was, that these proposi- 
tions all emanated from the king, and that 
no writing reached me, so that in no event 
ooUld I M disavowed. Circumspection was 
the more necessary, as war locu not yet dedared 
against the King of Sardinia, and it was ne- 
cessary to act so that his resignation might 
appear to be voluntary. I confined myself 
to threatening the envoy, and sent him out 
of the citadel. Meanwhile, my secret agents 
were incessantly at work ; the envoy return- 
ed to me ; I announced the arrival of columns 
which had not yet come up ; and informed 
him that the hour of vengeance had arrived; 
that Turin was surrounded on all sides, that 
escape was impoorible, and that unqualified 
submission alone remained. The Council of 
State had sat all the morning ; my hidden 
emissaries there had carried their point. The 
conditions I exacted were agreed to. I in- 
sisted, as an indispensable preliminary, that 
all the Piedmontese troops which had been 
assembled in Turin for a month past should 
be dismissed ; in presence of Clausel, the king 
signed the order ; and after eight hourSv of 
fiuiher altercation, the same officer compelled 
him to sign the whole articles which 1 had 
required. 'v—Habd. vii. 118, 120. See also Tht 
Betignation, correctly given in Hard, vii 12^ 
€tHq. 
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mentB of Feaaoe was obvious from her 
occupation of the GriBons, — ^for the pur* 
pose of concerting measures for their 
common defence. The French ambas- 
sador, Garat^ a well-known republican, 
in vain endeavoured to allay their ap- 
prehensions; but, at the same time, 
smiled at the feeble military force with 
which they hoped to arrest the con- 
querors of Areola and Rivoli 

90. Considered merely with reference 
to the number and equipment of its 
forces, the Neapolitan monarchy was 
by no m^ans to be despised, and was 
capable, apparently, of interfering with 
decisive effect in the approaching strug- 
gle between France and Austria in the 
ItaUanpeninsula. Itsin&ntiyoonsisted 
of thirty thousand regular soldiers and 
fifteen thousand militia ; the artillery, 
oiganised by French officers, was on 
the best possible footing ; and the cav- 
alry had given proof of its efficiency in 
the actions on the Po, in the commence- 
ment of the campaign of 1796. Forty 
thousand men were ordered to be add- 
ed to the army, to raise it to the war 
establishment, and the militia to be 
quadrupled. But these eneigetio mea- 
sures were never carried into full exe- 
cution; notwithstandingtheimposition 
of heavy taxes, and liberal donations 
from the nobility and deigy, insur- 
m^untabledifficultieswere experienced 
in the levying and equipping so large a 
body of troops ; and the effective forces 
of ike monarchy never exceeded sixty 
thousand men, of which one-third were 
required to garrison the fortresses on 
the frontier. These troops, such as 
they were, proved utterly deficient in 
military spirit ; the officers, appointed 
by court intrigue, had lost all the con- 
fidence of the soldiers ; and the disci* 
pline, alternately carried on upon the 
German and Spanish systems, was in 
the most deplorable stat& To crown 
the whole, the common men, especially 
in the infantry, were destitute of cour- 
age—a singular circumstance in the de- 
scendants of the Samnites, but whidi 
has invariably been the disgrace of the 
Neapolitan army since the faU of the 
Roman empuu 

91. The French commenced their re- 
volutionary measures in Naples, accord- 



ing to their usual practice, hr requir- 
ing the immediate liberation of all Uiuse 
of the democratic party who were con- 
fined for political offences ; and though 
this demand was highly obnoxious to 
the c6urt, yet such was the terror in- 
spired by the republican arms, that they 
were obliged to comply. Meanwhile, 
intrigues of every kind were set on foot 
by their agents in the Neapolitan ter- 
ritories ; >&e insolence of their ambas- 
sador Imew no bounds; the grossest 
libels against the queen and the royal 
family were daily published in the Ro- 
man papers, under the direction of the 
Frenchgenerals; and a general military 
survey was made of the Neapolitan 
frontiers, and transmitted to the Direc- 
tory at Paris. During these revolu- 
tionary measures, however, the French 
were daily augmenting their forces at 
Rome, and making preparations for of- 
fensive operations ; and the cabinet of 
Naples was warned not to put any re- 
liance on so distant a power as Austria, 
as the republican troops in the Eccle- 
siastical States would be adequate to 
the conquest of Naples before the Im- 
perial forces could pass the Po. But 
the court was firm ; the military pre- 
parations were continued with unabat- 
ed vigour, and a treaty, offensive and 
defensive^ was concluded with the Em- 
peror, by which the King of Naples was 
to be assisted, in the event of an inva- 
sion, by a powerful army of Austriana. 
It was no pieurt of the first design of the 
Neapolitans to commence hostilities, 
but to wait till the Republicans were 
fully engaged with the Imperialists on 
the Adige, when it was thought their 
forces nu^t act with effect in me centre 
of the peninsida. 

92. Matters were in this inflammable 
state in the kingdom of Naples, when 
inteUigence arrived of the glorious vic- 
tory of the Nile, and the total destruc- 
tion of the French fleet on the snores 
of Egypt, which will be recounted in 
the succeeding chapter. The effect pro- 
duced over a& Europe, but especially 
in Italy, by this great event, was truly 
electrical It was tiie greatest defeat 
which the French hadexperiencedsince 
the rise of the Republic ; it annihilated 
their naval power in the Mediterranean, 
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left Malta to its fiste^ and, above all, 
seemed to baniBh Napoleon and his vio- 
toriouB troope for ever from the scene 
of European war&re. The langoage of 
hnmiliationand despondeneywasforth- 
' with laid aside ; loud eomplaints of the 
perfidy and extortion of the French 
armieebecamennlTenal; and the giddy 
multitade, who had recently hailed 
their approach with tomnltnons shouts 
of joy, tanght by bitter experience, now 
prepared to salute, with still louder ac- 
clamations, those who should deliver 
them from their yoke. The enthusi- 
asm at Naples was already very great, 
when the anival of Nelson witia his 
Tictorious fleet at that port raised it to 
the highest possible pitch. He was re- 
ceived with more tbian regal honours ; 
the king and the queen went out to 
meet him in the bay; theimmenseand 
ardent population of the capital rent 
the air with their acclamations ; and 
the shores of Posilippo were thronged 
with crowds anxious to catch a glance 
of the conqueror of the Nile. The re- 
monstrances of the French ambassador 
were xmable to restrain the universal 
joy; t^e presence of the British admiral 
was deemed a security against every 
danger — a signal for the reeurrecffcion of 
tiie world against its oppressors. In 
vain Ariola, and the more prudent coun- 
sellors of the king, r ep r e s en ted the ex- 
treme peril of attacking, with their 
inexperienced forces,, the veterans of 
Franoe before the Austrians were ready 
to support them on the Adige. These 
wise remonstrances were disregarded ; 
and the war party, at the head of which 
were the queen and Lady Hamilton, the 
wife of the British ambassador, succeed- 
ed in secuiing a decision in favour of 
the immediate commencement of hos- 
tilities. 

98. Though irritated to the last de- 
gree at the determined stand which the 
King of Naples had made against their 
revolutionary designs, and we open joy 
his subjects had testified at their dis- 
asters, the Fi'ench were by no means 
desirous at this time to engage in im- 
mediate warfiure with a new opponent 
The battle of the Nile, and consequent 
isolation of their bravest army and best 
general, had greatly damped the arro- 



gance of their former piwampU<m ; 
tiieir finances were in a stete of inex- 
tricable confusion ; the soldiers, both 
at Rome and Mantua, had lately muti- 
nied from want of pay ; and the fqroes 
of Austria, supported, as it was fore- 
seen they would be, by those of Russia, 
were rapidly increasing both in num- 
bers and efficiency. In these circum- 
stances, it was l&eir obvious policy to 
temporise, and delay the overthrow of 
the Neapolitan monarchy till the great 
levies they were making in Franoe were 
ready to take the field, and keep in 
chedL the Imperial forces on the Adige 
till the work of revolution in the south 
of Italy was completed. Meanwhile, 
the afiOlliated republics were called on 
to take their fbll share of the burdens 
consequent upon their alliance with 
EVance. Every man in Switeerland 
capable of bearing arms, from sixteen 
to forty-five years of age, was put in re- 
quisition ; the King of Sardinia com- 
pelled to advance 8,000,000 frwics ; the 
Cisalpine republic assessed at a loan of 
24,000,000 francs, or £1,000,000 ster- 
ling, and required to put ite whole 
contingent at the disposal of Franoe ; 
and a tredi contribution of 12,000,000 
francs imposed on the Roman terri- 
tory, besides assignats being issued 
on the securify of its ecclesiastical 
estates. 

94. Previous to the oommencemenx 
of hostilities, the Neapolitan govern- 
ment had requested the Austrians to 
send them some general capable of di- 
recting the movemente of the large 
force which they had in readiness to 
take the field. The Aulic Coimcil sent 
Qeneral Mack, an officer who stood high 
at Vienna in the estimation of military 
men, but who, though skilled in sketeh- 
ing out plans of a campaign on paper, 
and possessed of considerable talent in 
strategetical design, was totally desti- 
tote of the penetration and decision re- 
quisite for success in the field. Nelson 
at onoe saw through his character. 
"Mack," said he, " cannot travel with- 
out five carriages. I have formed my 
opinion of him ; would to Qod that I 
may be mistaken !" — an opinion which, 
to the disgrace of Austria, was too fully 
verified in the evento at Ulm, which 
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have given a mouinful notoriety to his 
name. 

95. For long the Directory persisted 
in the belief that the Neapolitans would 
neyer venture to take the field till the 
Austrian forces were ready to support 
them, which it was known would not 
be the case till the following spring. 
They had done nothing, accordingly, 
towards concentrating their troops ; and 
when there could no longer be any 
doubt that war was about to commence, 
their only resource was to send Cham- 
pionnet to take the command of the 
army in the environs of Rome. He 
found them dispersed over a surface 
of sixty leagues. Maodonald, with six 
thousand, lay at Terracina, and guarded 
the narrow defile betwixt its rocks and 
the Mediterranean Sea; Casa-Bianca, 
with the left wing, five thousand strong, 
occupied the reverse of the Apennines 
towaids Ancona; in the centre, Genei^al 
Lemoine, with four thousand men, was 
stationed at Temi, and watched the 
central defiles of the same mountain- 
chain ; while five thousand were in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Thus twenty 
thousand men were stretched across the 
peninsula from sea to sea, while double 
that number of Neapolitans were con- 
centrated in the environs of Capua, 
ready to separate and overwhelm them. 
This was rendered the more feasible, as 
the bulk of the forces of the cabinet of 
Naples, advanced in the Abruzzi, had 
passed, by a considerable distance, the 
Kepublicans at Rome and Terracina. 
Circumstances never occurred more fa- 
Toorable for a decisive stroke, had the 
Neapolitan generals possessed capacity 
to undertake, or their soldiers courage 
to execute it. 

96. Mack began his operati<ms on 
the 28d of November ; but> instead of 
profiting by the dispersion of the French 
force, to throw an overwhelming mass 
upon their centre, and detach and sur- 
round the right wing and troops at 
Rome, which were so fetr advanced as 
almost to invite his seizure, he divided 
his forces into five columns to enter 
the Roman territory by as many dif- 
ferent points of attack. A corps of 
seven tiiousand infimtry and six hun- 
di'ed horse was destined to advance 



along the shore of the Adriatic, towards 
Ancona; two thousand men were di- 
rected against Temi and Foligno ; the 
main body, \mder Mack in person, con- ^ 
sisting of twenty thousand infantry and 
four thousand cavalry, was moved for- 
ward, through the centre of the penin- 
sulIa, by y almontone, on Frescati ; while 
eight thousand in&ntry and three hun- 
dred cavalry advanced by Terracina and 
the Pontine marshes on Albano and 
Rome, and five thousand men were em- 
barked on board some of Lord Nelson's 
ships, to be landed at Leghorn, and ef- 
fect a diversion in the rear of the ene- 
my. The overwhelming force which 
was directed against Frescati, and which 
threatened to separate the Republicans 
stationed there from the remainder of 
the army, obliged Championnet to eva- 
cuate Rome and concentrate his forced 
at Temi ; and the King of Naples made 
his triumphal entry into the Eternal 
City on the 29tL So wretched, how- 
ever, was the state of discipline of his 
troops, that they soon fell into confu- 
sion merely from the fatigues of the 
march and the severity of the rains, 
and arrived in as great disorder, at the 
termination of a few days' advance, as 
if they had sustained a disastrous de- 
feat. While Mack was reozganisiQg 
his shaken battalions at Rome, General 
Lemoine succeeded in surrounding and 
making prisoners the corps of two thou- 
sandmen which advancedagainst Temi ; 
while Giustini, who conmianded another 
little column in the centre, was driven 
over the mountains to the main body 
on the banks of the Tiber. The corps 
which advanced against Ancona, after 
some trifling success, was thrown back 
about the same time within the Neapo* 
litan frontier. 

97. These successes, and the accounts 
he received of the disordered state of 
the main body of the enemy's forces at 
Rome, encouraged Championnet to keep 
his ground on the western slope of the 
Apennines. Stationing, therefore, Mac- 
donald, with a large force, at Civita 
Castellana, perhaps the ancient Veil, 
a city surrounded by inaccessible pre- 
cipices, and impassable ravines, crossed 
only by two lofty bridges, he hastened 
himself to Ancona. to accelerate the 
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formation of the parks of artillery, and 
the organisation of the reserves of the 
army. This distribution of his forces 
exposed the troops at Oivita Castellana 
to the risk of being cut off by an irrup- 
tion, in force, of the enemy upon the 
line of their retreat at Temi ; but the 
Republicans had not to contend either 
with the genius or the troops of Napo- 
leon. Mack, persisting in the system 
of dividing his forces, exposed them to 
defeat from the yeterans of France n,t 
every point of attack, and, in truth, 
their character was such that by no 
possible exertions could they be brought 
to face the enemy. One of his columns, 
commanded by the Chevalier Saxe, des- 
tined to turn Civita Castellana on the 
left, was attacked, at the. bridge of 
Boi^hetto over the Tiber, by Kniazwitz, 
at the head of three thousand of the 
Polish legion, and totally defeated, all 
its artillery being taken. The otiier, 
intended to turn it on the rights en- 
countered the advanced guard of Mac- 
donald near Kepi, and was speedily 
routed, with the loss of two thousand 
prisoners, all its baggage, and fifteen 
guns. In the centre. Marshal Bourcard 
in vain endeavoured to force the bridge 
of Rome, thrown over the chasm on the 
southern side of Civita Castellana ; and 
at length Mack, finding both his wings 
defeated, withdrew his forces, and be- 
gan to meditate a new design for dis- 
lodging his antagonists from their for- 
midable position. 

98. Instructed by this disaster, both 
in regard to the miserable quality of 
his own troops and the ruinous selec- 
tion he had made of the point of attack. 
Mack resolved upon a different disposi- 
tion of his forces. Leaving, therefoi'e, 
Marshal Bourcard, with four thousand 
men, in front of Civita Castellana, he 
transported the main body of his army 
to the left bank of the Tiber, with the 
design of overwhelming Lemoine in the 
central and important position of Temi. 
This movement) which, if rapidly exe- 
cuted with steady troops, might have 
been attended with decisive success, 
became, from the slowness with which 
it was performed, and the wretched 
quality of the soldiers to whom it was 
intrusted, the source of irreparable dis- 



asters. Qeneral Metch, who command- 
ed his advanced guard, five thousand 
strong, having descended from the 
mountains atid surprised Otricoli on 
the road to Temi, was soon assailed 
there by Qeneral Mathieu, and driven 
back to Calvi, where he was thrown 
into such consternation by the arrival 
of Kniazwitz on his flank with fifteen 
hundred men, that he laid down his 
aims, with four thousand men, though 
both the attacking columns did not ex- 
ceed three thousand five hundred. After 
this check, accompanied with such dis- 
graceful conduct on the part of the 
troops. Mack despaired of success, and 
instantly commenced his retreat to- 
wards the Neapolitan frontier. The 
King of Naples hastily left Rome in the 
nighty and fled in the utmost alarm to 
his own capital, while Mack retired with 
an his forces, abandoning the Ecclesi- 
astical States to their fate. Championnet 
vigorously pursued the retiring col- 
lunns ; the French troops entered Rome ; 
and General Damas, cut off with three 
thousand men from the main body, 
and driven northward to Orbitello, con- 
cluded a convention with Kellermann, 
by which it was agreed that they should 
evacuate the Tuscan . States without 
being considered as prisoners of war. 
Seventeen days after the opening of the 
campaign, the Neapolitan troops were 
expelled at all points from the Ecclesi- 
astical territory ; Rome was again in 
the hands of the Republicans ; eighteen 
thousand veterans had driven before 
them forty thousand men, splendidly 
dressed and abundantly equipped, but 
utterly destitute of the discipline and 
courage requisite to obtain success in 
war. 

99. Such was the terror inspired by 
these disasters, that the court of Naples 
did not conceive themselves in safety 
even in their own capital On the 2lBt 
December, the royal family, during the 
night, withdrew on board Nelson's fleet, 
and embarked for Sicily, taking with 
them the most valuable effects in the 
palaces at Naples and Caserta, the chief 
curiosities in the museum of Portici, 
and above a million in specie fh>m the 
public treasury. The inhabitants of 
the capital were thrown into the utmost 
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consternation wheb they learned in the 
moming that the royal family and min? 
isters had all fled, leaving to them the 
burden of maintaiaing a disastrous and 
ruinous contest with France. Nothing, 
of course, oould be expected from the 
citizens, when the leaders of the state 
had been the first to show the example 
of desertion. The revolutionary spirit 
immediately broke out in the demo- 
cratic part of the community; rival 
authorities were constituted, the dis- 
sensions of party paralysed the efforts 
of the few who were attached to their 
country, and everything seemed to pro- 
mise an easy victory to the invaders. 

100. Meanwhile Championnet was 
engaged in preparations for the con- 
quest of Naples — an object which, con- 
sidered in a military point of view, 
required little more than vigour and 
capacity, but which, politically, oould 
not fail to be highly injurious to the 
interests of France, by the demonstra- 
tion it would afford of the insatiable 
nature of the spirit of propagandism 
by which its government was iMctuated, 
and the dispersion of its military force 
over the whole eSctent of the peninsula 
which it would produce. The sagacity 
of Napoleon was never more clearly 
evinced than in the resistance which he 
made to the tempting offers made to 
him in his first campaign for the con- 
quest of Rome ; and the wisdom of his 
resolution was soon manifested by the 
disastrous effects which followed the 
extension of the French forces into the 
extrexnity of Naples, when they had 
the whole weight of Austria to expect 
on the Adige. Untaught by the ruin- 
ous consequences of an undue dispersion 
of force by the Austrian commander, 
Championnet fellinto precisely thesame 
error in the invasion of the Neapolitan 
dominions. He had at his disposal, 
after deducting the garrisons of Rome 
and Ancona, twenty-one thousand in- 
fantry and two thousand cavalry, having 
received considerable reinforoemento 
from the north of Italy since Uie con- 
test commenced. This force he divided 
into five columns : on the extreme 
right, Rey, with two thousand five hun- 
dred infantry and eight hundred caval- 
ry, was ordered to advance by the Pon- 



tine marshes to TeirracinA» while Mao- 
donald, with' seven thousand foot and 
three hundred horse, pushed forward 
to Ciprano ; Lemoine, with four thou* 
sand infantry and two hundred cavaky, 
was directed to move upon Sulmona ; 
while seven thousand infantiy and two 
hundred horse, under Duhesme, ascend- 
ed the course of the Pesoara to PopoU, 
where they were to effect their junction 
with the division of Lemoine. The ob- 
ject of these complicated movements 
was to assemble a formidable force in 
front of Capua and along the stream of 
the Voltumus; but the difficulty of 
uniting the different columns, after a 
long march in a mountainous and rug- 
ged country, was so great that» had 
they been opposed by an enemy of skill 
and resolution, they would have expe- 
rrienced the fate of Wurmser, when he 
divided his army in presence of Napo- 
Icon on the^ opposite sides of the lake 
of Gkirda. 

101. Notwithstanding their perilous 
dispersion of force, the invading army 
at all points met with surprising suc- 
cess. The divisions under Rey and 
Maodonald found Mack posted with 
twenty-five thousand men in a strong 
position behind the Voltumus, stretch- 
ing from Castella Mare to Scaffa diCa- 
jazzo, havingCapua, with its formidable 
ramparts, in the centre, and both its 
wings covered by a numerous artillery. 
But nothing could induce the Neapo- 
litan troops to face the enemy. After 
a sharp skirmish, their advanced guard 
abandoned the wooded cliffs of Itri, 
and fled through their almost impreg- 
nable thickets to Qaeta^ the strongest 
place in the Neapolitan dominions, but 
which surrendered with its gArrison, 
three thousand six hundred strong, on 
the first summons of General Rey, with 
an iitferior force. The troops in the 
rear, behind the Voltumus, seized with 
an unaccountable panic, at the saine 
time abandoned their position and ar- 
tillery, and sought refuge under the 
cannon of Capua. Thither they were 
pursued in haste by Maodonald's divi- 
sion; but the guns of the ramparts 
opened upon his troops so terrible a fire 
of grape-shot, that they were repulsed 
wil£ great slaughter ; and had the Nea- 
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poUten cavftliy ob^ed Mack's order to 
diaigo at ibak critical moment, that 
dmdon of the French anny might have 
bem totally destroyed. 

102. Bat though the junction of the 
diTi8i<Mi8 of Bey and Maodonald, and 
the capture of Ghwfta, gave Champion- 
net a solid footing on the great road 
from Bome to NapLes, in front of the 
yoltomna, his sitoation was daily be- 
comiog more criticaL For more than a 
"week no intelUgence had been recelTed 
from the other divisions of the army ; 
the detachments sent out to gain intel- 
ligence, found aU the mountain-passes 
in the interior of the Abruadl tjioked 
up with snow, and the villages in a 
state of insurrootion; Itri, Fondi, and 
all the posts in the rear of the aimy, 
soon fell into the hands of the peasants, 
who evinced a ooprage which afforded 
a striking contrast to the pusiUanimity 
of the regular forces. The yictorious 
division was insulated in the midst of 
its conquests. At the same time, the 
insurrection of the rural districts, in 
support of the monarchy, spread with 
the utmost rapidity in the whole level 
fields of the Tern di Lavoro ; a laige 
assemblage of armed peasants collecteid 
at Sessa, the bridge oyer the Y oltumus 
was broken down, and all the insulated 
detachmentB of the aimy were assailed 
with a fiuy vezy diJQ^ent from the 
languid operations of the rogularforces. 
Had Mack profited by his advantages, 
and made a vigorous attack with his 
whole centre upon Maodonald's divi- 
sion, there is reason to think that^ 
notwithstanding the pusillanimity of 
his troops, he might have forced thraa 
to a disastrous retreat. 

108. But the Austrian general had 
now lost all confidence in the forces 
under his command ; and the vaeiUa* 
tion of the provisional government at 
Naples gave him no hopes of receiving 
liupport from the rear in the event of 
diaaster. An attempt against the moun- 
tains of CajazBo with a few battalions 
fculed ; Damas had not yet arrived 
with the troops from Tuscany; of nine 
battalions, routed at the passage of the 
Yoltmnua, none but th^ officers had 
entered Naples, the common men hav- 
ing all disappeared; and he was aware 



that a poweiful party, having ramifica- 
tions in his ovm camp, was disposed to 
take advantage of the vicinity of the 
French army to ovortum the royal au- 
thority. Rendered desperate by these 
untoward circumstances, he resolved 
to make the most of the critical situa> 
tion of the invaders, by proposing an 
aimistioa The situation of Champion- 
net had become so hasardous, fit>m the 
failure of provisions and the increasing 
boldness of the insurgents, that the 
proposal was accepted with joy, and 
an armistice fi>r two months was agreed 
to^ on condition that 2,500,000 francs 
should be paid in fifteen days, and the 
fortresses of Capua, Acena, and Bene- 
vento, delivered up to the Fi^chforces. 
Thus, by the ezteaordinaiy pusillani- 
mity of the Italian troops, was the 
French general delivered from a situa- 
tion aU but hopeless, and an army, 
which ran the most imminent danger 
of passing through the Caudine fons, 
enabled to dictate a glorious peace to 
its enemies.. Shortly after the condu- 
sion of the convention, Ifack, disgusted 
with th^ conduct of his soldiers, and 
finding that they were rapidly melting 
away by desertion, resigned the com- 
mand and retired to Naples. 

lOi. Naples — a city so celebrated 
in poetry and romance, that every one 
must have formed some idea of it» 
though none can probably equal the 
reali^ — ^is situated, like Algiers and 
Qenoa, on a steep declivity, rising in 
some places abruptly from the water's 
edge. The laigest dty in Italy, it 
contains 864,000 inhabitants, besides 
20,000 strangers who are always within 
its walls; but> great as this number is, 
the impression produced by the con- 
course of persons in the streets is still 
greater, from the indolent habits of a 
large proportion of the lower orders, 
and the benignity of the climate, which 
enables them to spend the most of their 
time in the open air. No city in the 
world, except perhaps Bio Janeiro, is 
placed on so enchanting a situation. 
It stands on the coast of a region so 
richly endowed by the gifts of nature, 
that in every age it hsk inspired the 
imagination of poetry, and formed the 
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fabled Elyuum of ancient genius.* 
Built on a succession of hills rising 
from the water^s edge, to the height of 
two hundred and fifty feet> in the centre 
of a deep bay, fifty miles round, it both 
commands ike most beautiful marine 
views in the world, and is placed on so 
commanding an elevation as to afford 
every facility for enjoying them. On 
the right hand, looking from Naples, 
are to be seen the hills of Baiao, the 
abode of Roman opulence; the point 
of Hycenum, the principal station of 
their fleet; the wooded slopes sur- 
rounding the Lake of Avemus ; the 
bold rocks of Pozzuoli; the lofty peaks 
of Ischia. On the left, Vesuvius rises 
in solitary majesty fi*om amidst the 
plain which its ashes have fertdlised, 
and the cities which its eruptions have 
overthrown. In front, the noble moun- 
tains of Sorrento form a romantic 
background to the scene, at the ex- 
tremity of which the rocks of Capri, 
the retreat of Tiberius, gradually dip 
down, till they are lost in the level 
expanse of the ocean. 

105. Varied and romantic, however, 
as is this background of the scene, it 
is not on it that the eye of the traveller 
is chiefly riveted. The Bay itself, re- 
flecting, as it almost always does, the 
unclouded blue of heaven, and traversed 
by hundreds of barks and feluccas, 
with snowy sails, of the lightest and 
n^ost elegant forms, is still more at- 
tractive. The aspect of the massy 
structures of the capital, which crowd 
down to the water^s edge; their flat 
roofs, which give an Oriental character 
to the scene; the huge ramparts of 
the Castel del Uovo, resting on rocky 
islands at the mouth of the harbour ; 

« "And grapes, that swell with sweet and 
prodous wine, 
There, without pruning, yields the fertile 

vine; 
The olive fiit there ever buds and flow'rs. 
The honey drops from hollow oaks distil. 
The filling brook her silver streams down 

pours. 
With gentie murmur from their native hill : 
The western blast temp'reth with dews and 

show'rs 
The sunny ravs, lest heat the blossoms kill ; 
The Fields Elysian (as fond heathens feign) 
Were there, where souls of men in bliss re- 
main." 

Tabso, JenudUm Ddivertd, xv. 86. 



the bold battlements of the Fort St 
Elmo, which occupies the highest part 
of the ridge, and surmounts all the 
other buildings in the city : the beau- 
tiful terrace of the Chiaja, stretching 
out on the seacoast towards Baisd, the 
abode of wealth and rank, form a suc- 
cession of objects so lovely, and yet so 
varied, as altogether to entrance the 
spectator. It is more romantic than 
Constantinople, from the superior ele- 
vation and more rugged summits of 
the mountains which form the back- 
groimd of the landscape; and more 
varied and perfect than Genoa, from 
the adjoining heights and ranges en- 
closing the bay more completely, and 
giving it more the character of an in-^ 
land lake. Whoever has had the good 
fortune to see this enchanting spectacle, 
with the glow of sunset ^ding the 
waves, and illuminating the palaces, 
will cease to wonder at the enthusiasm 
of the Italians, which has given rise to 
the proverb, " Vedi NapoU, e poi 
muorir't Nor are the associations 
of genius wanting to this matchless 
scene. In those rocks, on the right, is 
to be found the tomb of Vii^gil ; at the 
foot of that mountain, on the lefb^ 
Pliny perished; on those clifis, in front, 
Salvator studied ; on the reverse of 
those blue hills Tasso was bom. 

106. Indolent, poor, and half savage 
in their habits, the lower orders of 
Naples, who are called Lazzaroni, form 
a peculiar dass, unlike those who are 
to be met with in any other city. 
They are exceedingly numerous, and 
embrace not less them sixty thousand 
persons capable of bearing arms. Al- 
most the whole of this vast population 
are in a state of extreme poverty; 
they can hardly be said to have a home 
in ike wretched hired rooms, destitute 
of furniture, in which they find shelter 
during the night; all day long they 
lounge about the quays, the streets, 
the harbour, seeking a scanty subsist- 
ence as boatmen, porters, common la- 
bourers, or beggars ; and when none of 
these modes of earning a livelihood 
occur, they enjoy, what to the Italians 
is so dear, the "dolce fare niente." 
Hardy, patient^ and enduring, they 
t "See Naples, and then die." 
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am, when excited to exertion, endnre 
alike the extremes of heat and oold; 
tiiey- are equally proof against the 
baming siroooo of AMca and the 
firosen winter of Russia.* Enjoying a 
delicious dimate, they are strangers to 
the Tioe of intoxication : a glass of iced 
water is the loxoiy they most highly 
prixe; reposing in the shade and gazing 
on the bay, the pleasure to which they 
most willingly revert Ignorant^ and 
yet excitable, they are Buperatition% 
orednlons, and guided by their priests ; 
imtable and revengeful, they haye all 
the well-known vices of the Italian 
character. When properly directed, 
however, and roused to worthy pur- 
poses, they are capable of great and 
strenuous efforts ; and exhibited a me- 
morable proof of the truth which his- 
tory in all ages has demonstrated, that 
in an opulent and corrupted society, it 
is in iiie lowest class that patriotic 
virtue last lingers. 

107. Though not regularly fortified, 
Naples is a ci^ which, in the hands of 
resolute men, is very susceptible of de- 
fence. Being built entirely of stone, 
it is in some degree proof against the 
terrors of a bombardment ; and though 
the quarters next the Campagna Felice 
would easily fall into the hands of a 
numerous and enterprising enemy, yet 
their possession would neither insure 
that of the remainder of the city, nor 
form an acquisition tenable in itself 
against an enemy who still held the 
up^r part of the city, and was resolute 
to defend it. The guns from Fort St 
Elmo command it in every part; bombs 
from that fortress would speedily ren- 
der any quarter well-nigh untenable; 
its solid ramparts are proof against a 
coup-de-main ; and regular approaches 
would be difficult in a vicinity encum- 
bered with lofty stone edifices or com- 
posed of arid rock. Above all, the 
desperate and reckless character of the 
lower classes, as well as their extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm, when once strongly 
excited, rendered it not unlikely that, 

* When Napoleon left Smorgoni on Sd De» 
oember 1812, to proceed to Paris after the 
pataage of the Berezina, he was escorted by 
fifty Neapolitan hussars, almost the only 
horsemen in the Grand Army equal to that 
duty.— ^IHAMBBAT, OampagnedelSl^t lit 107. 



after the gales of the city were forced, 
a desperate warfiire might be main- 
tained in the streets, and a murd)srous 
fire of muskeg descend from the lolly 
buildings in uie interior of the dty 
upon the bold assailants who should 
venture into its narrow and intricate 
endoeures. 

108. The intelligence of this armis- 
tice excited the utmost indignation 
among the populace of that capitaL 
w^ose inhabitants, like all others of 
Greek descent, were extremely liable 
to vivid impressions, and totallv desti- 
tute of the information requisite to 
form a correct judgment on the chance 
of success. The discontent was raised 
to the highest pitch by the arrival of 
the F^rench commissaries appointed to 
receive payment of the first instalment 
of the contribution stipulated by the 
convention. The popular indignation 
was now worked up to a perfect fuiy. 
The laszaroni fiew to arms ; the regu- 
lar troops refused to act against we 
insurgents ; the cry arose that they had 
be«i betrayed by the viceroy, the gen- 
eral, and the army; and the people, 
assembling in multitudes, exclaimed, 
*' Long live our holy faith ! Long live 
the Neapolitan people ! " In the midst 
of the general confusion, the viceroy 
and the provisional government fied to 
Sicily ; for three days the city was a 
prey to all the horrors of anarchy ; and 
the tumult was only appeased by the 
appointment of Prince Molitemo and 
the Duke of Bocca Romana as chiefs of 
the insurrection, who engaged to give 
it a direction that might save the capi- 
tal from the ruin with which it was 
threatened. 

109. Meanwhile, the French divisions 
in the Abruzzi haviug fortunately ef- 
fected their jimction with the main 
army on the Yoltumus, Championnet 
advanced in three columns, with all 
his forces, towards Naples ; while Mack, 
whose life was equally threatened bv 
the furious lazzaroni and his own sol- 
diers, sought safety in the French camp. 
Championnet had the generosity to 
leave him his sword, and treat him with 
the hospitality due to his misfortunes : 
an admirable piece of courtesy, which 
the Directory showed they were in- 
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capable of appreciating^ by oi^ering 
iiroL to be detained a prisoner of war« 
As the French army approached Ki^les, 
the fury of the parties against each 
other increased in violence, and the in- 
surrection of the lazzaroni assumed a 
more formidable character. Distrust- 
ing all their leaders of rank and pro- 
perty, whose weakness had in lariith 
proved that they were unworthy of con- 
fidence, they deposed Prince Molitemo 
and the Duke of Bocca Bomaua, asd 
elected two simple lazzaroni, Paggio 
and Michel le Fou, to be their leaders. 
Almost all the shopkeepers and burgh- 
ers, however, being attached to demo- 
cratic principles, desired a revolution- 
ary government; and to these were 
now added nearly the whole class of 
proprietors, who were justly afraid of 
general pillage, if the unruly defenders,, 
to whom their fate was unhappily in- 
trusted, should prove successful The 
quarters of Ohampionnet, in conse- 
quence, were besieged by deputations 
from tiie more opulent citizens, who 
offered to assist his forces in effecting 
the reduction of the capital ; but the 
French general, aware of the danger of 
engaging a desperate population in the 
streets of a great city, refused to ad- 
vance till Fort St EUmo, which com- 
mands the town, was put into the hands 
of the partisans of the Republic. This 
assurance having at length been given, 
he put all his forces in motion, and ad- 
vanced in three columns against the 
city. At the same time he issued a 
proclamation to the Neapolitan people, 
in which he said, ''Be not alarmed, 
we are not your enemies. The French 
punish unjust and haughty kings ; but 
they bear no arms agamst the people. 
Those who show themselves friends of 
the Republic will be secured in their 
persons and property, and experience 
only its protection. Disarm the per- 
fidious wretches who excife you to re- 
sistance. You will change your in- 
stitutions for those of a republican 
form : I am about to establish a pro- 
visional government" In effect a re- 
volutionary committee was immediate- 
ly organised at the French headquar- 
ters, having at its head Charles Lau- 
bert, a furious republican, and formerly 



one of the wannest partisans of Robes- 
pierre. 

110. But the lazzaroni of I^aples, 
brave and enthusiastic, were not inti- 
midated by his approach, and, though 
deserted by their king, their govern- 
meat, their army, and their natural 
leaders, prepared with undaunted re- 
solution to defend their oouniay, Act- 
ing with inconceivable energy, they at 
once drew the artillery from the arsenals 
to guard the avenues to the city, com- 
menced intrenohments on the heights 
which commanded its different ap- 
proaches, arme<^ the ardent .multitude 
with whatever weapons chance threw 
in their way, barrioiAded the principal 
streets, suul stationed guards at all the 
important points in its vast drcumfsr- 
ence. The few regular troops who had 
not deserted their coloura were formed 
into a reserve, consisting of four bair 
taUons and a brigade of cannoneers. 
The zeal of the populace was inflamed 
by means of a nocturnal procession of 
the head and blood of St Januariua 
around the city, and the enthusiastic 
multitude issued in crowds fh>m the 
gate to face the conquerors of Italy. 
The combat which ensued was one of 
the most extraordinary of the revolu- 
tionary war, fruitful as it was in events 
of unprecedented character^ For three 
days the battle lasted, between Aversa 
and Capua,— on the one side, numbers, 
resolution, and enthusiasm ; on the 
othexv discipline, skill, and military ex- 
perience. Offcen the Republican ranks 
were broken by the impetuous changes 
of theirinfuriatedopponents ; butthese 
transient moments of success led to no 
lasting result^ from the want of any 
reserve to follow up the advantage, 
and the disorder into which any rapid 
adva9ce threw the tumultuary rai^* 
Still crowd after crowd succeeded. As 
the assailants were swept down by vol- 
leys of gn^-shot, new multitucles 
rushed forward. The plain was covered 
with the dead and the dying : and the 
Republicans, weary with the work of 
slaughter, slept that night beside their 
guns, witliin pistol shot of their indo- 
mitable opponents. At length, the ar^ 
tillery and skill of the French prevailed ; 
the Neapolitans were driven back into 
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tbd faijf siOl resolTad to defend it to 
the last extremity. 

111. A terrible combat ensaed at the 
gate of Capua. The Swiss battalion, 
which, with two thousand lazzaroni, 
was intrusted with the defence of that 
important post, long resisted ail the ef- 
forts of the BepubUcans. Two attacks 
were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
at length the chief of the staff, Thi^- 
baulty only succeeded in making him- 
self master of the entrance by feigning 
a retreat, and thus drawing tibe inez- 
porienced troops from their barricades 
into the plain, where they were charged 
with the bayonet by the French, who 
Altered the gate peU-mell with the 
fagitives. St^ however, they made 
good their ground in the streets. The 
Republicans found they could expel the 
besieged from their fastnesses only by 
burning down or blowing up the edi- 
fices, and their advance through the 
oity was rendered almost impracticable 
by the mountains of slain which choked 
up the causeway . But while this heroic 
resistance was going on at the gates, a 
body of the citizens, attached to the 
French party, made tibemselves mas- 
ters of tile fort of St £}pio, and the 
Castello del Uovo, and immediately 
sending intimation to Championnet^ a 
body of troops was moved forward, and 
these important posts taken possession 
of by his soldiers. The lazzaroni shed 
tears of despair when they beheld the 
tricdor flag waving on the last strong- 
holds of their city; but still the re- 
sistance continued with unabated re- 
solution. Ghampionnet upon thi^ gave 
orders for a general attack. Early on 
the morning of the 28d, the artillery 
from the castle of St Blmo showered 
down cannon-shot upon the city, and 
ddnse columns of infantry approached 
all the avenues to its principal quartonk 
Notwithstandingthe utmost resistance^ 
they made thexnselves masters of the 
fort del Carmine ; but Kellermann was 
held in check by a chief of the Uzzar- 
oni, named Paggio, near the Seraglia 
The roo£s of the houses wero covered 
with anned men; showers of balls, 
flaming combustibles, and boiling water 
fell from the windows; and all the 
other columns were repulsed with great 
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slaughter, when san aoeidental circum- 
stance put an end to the strife, and. 
gave the Fronch the entire command 
of Naples. Michd le Fou, the lazzar- 
oni leader, having been made prisoner, 
was conducted to the headquarters of 
the French general, and having beea 
kindly treated, offez«d to mediate be- 
tween the contending parties. Peace 
was speedily esteblished. The French 
soldiers exclaimed, " Vive St Janvier ! 
the Neapolitans, '* Viv^atles Fran^ais ! 
A guard of honour vraa givrai to St 
Januarius ; and the populace passing, 
with the characteristic levity of their 
nation, from one extreme to another, 
embraced the French soldiers with 
whom they had so recently been en- 
gaged in mortal strife,* 

112. No sooner was the reduction of 
Naples e£Eboted, than the lazzaroni were 
disarmed, the castles which command 
the city ganisoned by French troops, 
royalty abolished, and a new democra- 
tic stete, called the Parthenopdau Be- 
pMiCf proclaimed in its stead. In the 
outset a provisional ' government of 
twenty-one members was appointed. 
Their first measure was to levy upon 
the exhausted inhabitants of the capital 
a contribution of 12,000,000 of francs, 
or £480,000, and upon the remainder 
of the kingdom one of 15,000,000 francs, 
or £600,000 — ^burdens which were felt 
as altogether overwhelming in that poor 
oountiy, and were rendered doubly 
oppressive by the unequal manner in 
which they were levied, and the addi- 
tional burden of feedUig, clothing, lodg- 
ing, and paying the invading troops, to 
wmoh the inhabitants were at the same 
time subjected. Shortly after, there 
arrived Faypoult, the commissary of 
the Directoiy, who instantly seques- 
trated all the royal property, all the 
estates of the monasteries, the whole 
banks containing the property of indi- 
viduals, the allodial lands, of which the 

* The moafc oontumelious proclamatioua 
against the reignhig £unily immediately cov- 
ered the walls of mples. In one of them it 
was said, " Who is the Capet who pretends 
to reign over you, in virtue of the investiturQ 
of the Pope 7 Who is the crowned scoundrel 
who dares to govern you? Let him dread the 
fkte of his relative who crushed by his des- 
potism the rising liberty of the Qauls. Cham- 
PiOKOTET."— Habd. vii 172, 173. 
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king was only administrator, and even 
the curiosities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, though still buried in the 
bowds of the earth. Championnet, 
ashamed of this odious proceeding, sus- 
pended the decree of the Assembly; 
upon which he was immediately recall- 
ed, indicted for his disobedience, and 
Macdonald intrusted with the supreme 
command; while a commission of twen- 
ty-five members was appointed to draw 
up a constitution for the new republic. 
The constitution which they framed 
was, as might have been anticipated, 
fraught with the grossest injustice, and 
totally unsuitable to the circumstances 
of the country. Jacobin clubs were 
established; the right of election was 
confined to bolleges of electors named 
by government; the people were de- 
prived of the free franchise which they 
had inherited from the ancient customs ; 
a national g^uard was established, in 
which not three hundred men were 
ever enrolled; and finally, a decree 
passed, which declared that in every 
dispute between the barons and indivi- 
duals, judgment should, without inves- 
tigation, be given in favour of the pri- 
vate citizen ! But amidst these frantic 
proceedings, the French generals and 
civil authorities did not lose sight of 
their favourite objects, public and pri- 
vate plunder. The arsenals, palaces, 
and private houses were pillaged with- 
out mercy ; all the bronze cannon which 
could be found,^ere melted down and 
sold ; and the Neapolitan democrats had 
even the mortification of seeing the 
beautiful statues of the same metal, 
which adorned the streets of their capi- 
tal, disposed of to the highest bidder, 
to fill the pockets of their republican 
allies. The utmost discontent imme* 
diately ensued among all classes; the 
patriots broke out into vehement excla- 
mations against the perfidy and avarice 
of their deliverers ; and the democratic 
government soon became more odious 
even to the popular party than the 
regal authority by which it had been 
preceded. 

118. While Italy, convulsed by de- 
mocratic passions, was thus everywhere 
falling under the yoke of the French 



Directory, Great Britain underwent a 
perilous crisis of its fate ; and the firm- 
ness and intrepidity of British patriot- 
ism was finely contrasted with the 
insanity of Continental democracy, and 
the vacillation of Continentalresolution. 
Ireland was the scene of danger; the 
theatre, in so many periods of English 
history, of oppressive or unfortunate 
legislation on the side of government 
and of fierce and blindfold passions on 
the part of the people. In surveying 
the annals of this unhappy countiy, it 
appears impossible at first sight to ex* 
plain the causes of its sufferings by any 
of the known principles of human na- 
ture. Severe and conciliatory policy 
seem to have been equally unavailing 
to heal its wounds. Conquest has failed 
in producing submission, severity in 
enforcing tranquillity, indulgence in 
awakening gratitude. The irritation 
excited by the original subjugation of 
the island seems to be unabated after 
the lapse of five centuries; the indul- 
gence with which it has often been 
treated has led uniformly only to in- 
creased exasperation, and more for- 
midable insurrections; and the greater 
part of the suffering which it has so 
long undergone, appears to have arisen 
from the measui'es of severity rendered 
necessary by the excitation of popular 
passion consequent on every attempt to 
return to a more lenient system of gov- 
ernment. 

114. The first British sovereign who 
directed his attention to the improve- 
ment of Ireland was James I. He 
justly boasted that there would be found 
the true theatre of his gloiy, and that 
he had done more in a single reign for 
the improvement of that important 
part of the empire, than all his prede- 
cessors, from the days of Henry II. 
Instead of increased ti'anquillity and 
augmented gratitude, there broke out, 
shortly after, the dreadful rebellion of 
1641, which was only extinguished by 
Cromwell in oceans of blood. A severe 
and oppressive code was imposed soon 
after the Revolution in 1688, and under 
it the island remained discontented, 
indeed, but comparatively tranquil, for 
a hundred years. The more galling 
parts of this code wei*e removed by the 
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benefiooit poG^ «f €}6Qi|g» m. Fnm 
1780 to 1798 iras an imintemiptod 
eoune of impvoTement^ oonoenioii, and 
removal of disaliility, and thiaindiilgeat 
polkj was immediately followed by the 
lebeUion of 1798. Ii^and haa always 
been treated by Rngbnd with indul- 
genoe in taxation, with genooaity in 
beneficence. She noTor paid either the 
income or armnnnnd taxea, ao long felt aa 
oppreauTe in Great Britain; and the 
sums befftowed by the Engliah gOTem- 
ment annually upon Iiuh Parities 
haye, for the laat half oentuiy, yaried 
from £200,000 to £800,000. The last 
fetters of restriction were struck off by 
the CaihoUc BeUef Bill in 1829, and 
the exasperation, discontent, and vio- 
lence in Ireland, which immediately 
f(^owed, have been unprecedented in 
the long course of its humiliated exist- 
ence. All the promises of tranquillity 
BO often held forth by its adyocates 
were falsified, and half a century of 
imbroken indulgence was succeeded by 
the fierce demand for the repeal of Uie 
Union, and a degrecof anarchy, deyas- 
tation, and bloodshed, unparalleled in 
any Christian land.* 

115. These effects are so much at 
variance with what was predicted and 
expected to arise from sucli conciliatory 
measures, that many able obseryers 
have not hesitated to declare them in- 
explicable, and to set down Ireland as 
an exception to all the ordinary princi- 
ples of human nature. A little consi- 
deration, however, of the motives which 
influence mankind on such occasions, 
and the state of society in which they 
were called into operation, will be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that this is not 
the case, and that the continued tur- 
bulence of Ireland is the natural re- 
sult of these principles acting in pecu- 
liar and almost unprecedented circum- 
tances. The first evil which has attach- 
ed to Ireland was the original and subse- 
quent confiscation of so laige a portion 
of the landed property, and its acquisi- 
tion by persons or a different country, 
habits, and religion, from the great 

* At this moment (June 1848) tranouillitv 
is only preserved in Ireland by ^6,000 British 
soldiers; and the untaxed Irish are aawm- 
bling in meetinffs of 150,000 and SOO.OOO per- 
sonsk to demand tl^e repeal of the Union. 



bo47 of tbA inkftbitaati. In the mo- 
cessivttuisuiTeetioiiB whidi thatconntty 
haa witnsBsed, ainoa tha E^i^ish «taii« 
dard first approached its shores, neady 
all its landed ^pait^ haa been confia^ 
cated, and laviahed either on the &ic» 
lish nobility, or oompaniea or indin- 
doak of Rngjiah extraotioii. Above 
ei^t millmns of aoree were bestowed 
away in this manner upon the advan* 
toraa and aoldiers of fortune who fitl'^ 
lowed the standard of CromwelL It is 
the great extent of this cruel and un- 
just measure which haa been the oii- 
ffinal cauae of the disasters of Ireland, 
by nourishing profound foelings of ha- 
tred in the descendants of the dispos- 
sessed proprietorsi and introducing a 
body of men into the country, neoea- 
sarily dependent for their existence 
upon the exclusion of the heirs of the 
ori^al owners from the inheritance of 
their forefiithers. 

118. But other countries have been 
subjected to landed confiscation as well 
as Ireland; nearly all the land of £ng> 
land was transferred, first from the 
Britons to the Saxons, and thence from 
the Saxons to the Normans ; the lands 
of Qaul were almost entirely, in the 
course of five centuries, wrested by the 
Franks from the native inhabitants; 
and yet upon that foundation have 
•been reared the glories of English oivi- 
lisation and the vigour of the French 
monarchy. Other causes, thereforei 
must be looked for, coexisting with or 
succeeding these, which have prevented 
the healing powers of nature from dos- 
ing there, as elsewhere, that ghastly 
wound, and perpetuated to distant 
ages the irritation and the animosities 
consequent on the first bitterness of 
conquest. These causes are to be found 
in the unfortunate circumstance, that 
Ireland was not the seat, like England 
or Gkul, of the permanent residence of 
the victorious nation ; that absent pro- 
prietors, and their necessary attend- 
ants, middlemen, arose from the fact 
of the kingdom having been subjugated 
by a race of conquerors who were not 
to make it their resting-place ; and that 
a different religion was subsequently 
embraced by the victors from the faith 
of the vanquished, and the bittemeif 
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of religious ammosity superadded to 
the causes of discontent arising from 
civil distinction. The same progress 
was beginning in Scotland after the 
country was overrun by Edward I., 
when it was arrested by the vigorous 
effbrts of her unconquerable people; 
five centuries of experienced obligation 
have not yet fully developed the incal- 
culable consequences of the victory of 
Bannookbum, or stamped adequate 
celebrity on the name of Robert Bruce. 
117. Great as were these causes of 
discontent, and deeply as they had poi- 
soned the fountains of national prosper- 
ity, they might yet have been obliter- 
ated ui process of time, and the victors 
and vanquished settled down, as in 
France and England, into one imited 
people, had it not been for another cir- 
cumstance, to which sufficient attention 
has not yet been paid — ^viz. the inces- 
sant agitation and vehemence of party 
strife, arising from the extension, per- 
haps imavoidable from the connection 
with England, of the forms of a free and 
representative government to a people 
1^0 were in a state of civilisation unfit 
for either. The fervid and passionate 
character of the Irish peasantry, which 
they share more or less with all nations 
in an infant state of civilisation, and, 
still more, of unmixed Celtic descent, 
is totally inconsistent with the calm con- 
sideration and deliberate judgment re- 
quisite for the due exercise of political 
rights. The duties of grand and com- 
mon jurymen, of electors for represen- 
tatives to parliament, of burghers choos- 
ing their own magistrates, and of citi- 
zens uniting in public meetings, cannot 
as yet be fitly exercised by a laige por- 
tion of the Irish people. From l^e 
periodical recurrence of such seasons of 
excitation has arisen the perpetuating 
of popular passions, and the mainten- 
ance of party strife, with the extinction 
of which alone can habits of industry or 
good order be expected to arise. Con- 
tinued despotism might have healed the 
wounds of Ireland in a few generations, 
by extinguishing the passions of the peo- 
ple with the power of indulging them. 
But the alternations of severity and in- 
dulgence which they have experienced 
cinder the popular British government, 



like asimilarcourse pursued to a spoiled 
child, have fostered rather than dimin- 
ished the j^ublic discontent, by giving 
the power of complaint without re- 
moving its causes, and prolonging the 
sense of sufiering by perpetuating the 
passions from which it hais arisen. 

118. This explains the otherwise un- 
accountable circumstance, that all the 
most violent ebullitions of Irish insup- 
rection have taken place shortly after 
the greatest boons had been conferred 
upon them by the British legislature, 
and that the severest oppression oi 
which they complain is not that of the 
English government, whose conduct to- 
wanls them for the last forty years has 
been singularly gentle and beneficent^ 
but of their own native magistracy, 
from whose vindictive or reckless pro- 
ceedings their chief miseries are said 
to have arisen. A people in such cir- 
cumstances are almost as incapable bf 
bearing the excitements of political 
change, or the exerdse of political 
power, as the West India Negroes, or 
the Beidouins of Arabia. Hence the &• 
natical temper of the English nation, iA 
the reign of Charles I., speedily genei^ 
ated the horrors of the Tyrone rebel- 
lion; the excitement of French demo- 
cracy, in the close of the eighteenth 
centuix ga^^o rise to the insurrection 
of the United Irishmen; and the party 
agitation set on foot to effect Ca^olie 
Emancipation, the removal of tithes, 
and the repeal of the Union, has pro- 
duced in our own times a degree of 
animosity and discord on its peopled 
shores,* which bids fair to throwit back 

* The seriouB cnrnes in Ireland during th^ 
last thjree months of 1829, were— 
(The Emancipation Bill passed in MarchX SOO 

Do. of 1880, 499 

Do. ofl8Sl(Refoitn AgitationX . . 8U 
Do. of 1832(Tithe and BepeaL A^tationX 1518 

The Climes imported in Ireland in the yei^ 
1831 were 16,669, of whioh210 were murders; 
1478 robberies; burning houses, 466; attacks 
on houses, 2296 ; burglaries, 5S1 ; robbery dt 
arms, 678. Tba crimes reported in England 
in the same year were 19, 647. The peculation 
of England and Wales in 1831, was 13,894,000; 
that of Ireland, 7,784,000. SeePoH. Returru, 
14th March 1838, 8th May 1838, and Popula- 
tion Oennu, 1833. By the Ck>ercion Act the 
serious crimes were at once reduced to a 
fourth part, or nearly so. of these numbers. 
— Hassabd, Pari. Deb, Feb. 9, 1834. 
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for half a oantniy IB tin euMT of i«d 
firosdom. 

tii^ umformly adopted towuds tiie 
ststeB which tiiey widied to oreithiow, 
whuiher by open hosiilily or secret 
propegandum, the French govenuiMnt 
had for yean held ont hopea to the Iriah 
malconteat^ and by oTCcy meana in 
their power aon^t to widen the breach, 
already unhappily too great^ between 
the native and the Engjiah population. 
Thia was no difficult taak. The Iriah 
werealready anfficiently diapoaed to ally 
themaelTeB with any enemy who pro- 
mised to liberate them from the odiooa 
yoke of the Saxons; and the dreams of 
liberty and equality which the French 
spread wherever they went^ and which 
tumedsomany of the strongeat heada in 
Europe, proved altogether intoxicating 
to their ardent and enthusiaatic minda. 
From the beginning of the Revolution, 
accordingly, ita progress waa watched 
with intense anxiety in Ireland. All 
the horrors of the Belgn of Terror failed 
in opening the eyes of ita inhabitants to 
ita real tendency ; and the neater and 
more enterprUdng part of the Catholic 
population, whoconiBtituted above three- 
fourths of ita entire inhabitants, soon 
became leagued together for the estab- 
lishment of a republic in alliance with 
France, the severance of all connection 
with England, the restoration of the 
Catholic religion, and the resumption 
of the forfeited lands. 

120. But although the Catholics in 
the end formed the chief supporters of 
the Irish insurrection, it waa not among 
them that it first hegjOiL The malady 
made its earliest appearance among the 
inhabitants of ULster, the province of 
Ireland which contains the largest num- 
ber of Protestants — a certain proof that 
the disafifection was in the outset poli- 
tical, not religious. It soon, however, 
assumed the latter character. From 
Ulster it spread to Leinater ; it after- 
wards took possession of Munster, and 
ultimately extendeditself to Connaught 
The persons enrolled in the secret so- 
deties, which formed the basis of the 
conspiracy, were ere long above two 
hundred tiiousand. The system by 
which this immense insurrection was 



one of tin moat nnpl^ 
and, at tiie aame time, one of the moat 
efficacioua^ thai ever waa deviaod. Per- 
BOBS were sworn into an aaaociatioQ in 
every part of Ireland, called the Sodefy 
of United Irishmen, the real objecta <^ 
which were kept aprofoandaeoret^ wlule 
the ostensible onea were tikoeebeat oal* 
culatedtoallurethepopulaoe. Nomeet- 
ing waa allowed to eonaist of more than 
twelve members; five of these meetings 
were repreaented by five membera in a 
committee,veBted with themanagement 
of all their affura. From each of these 
oommitteea a depu^ attended in a au- 
perior body ; one or two deputiea from 
these composed a county committee; 
two firom every oounty committee a 
provincial one; and these last elected 
five persons to superintend the whole 
buainesB of the Union. This provi- 
sional government was elected by bal« 
lot; and the namea of ita membera were 
only communicated to the secretaries 
of tb.e provincial committees, who vrere 
officially intrusted with the scrutiny of 
the votes. Thus, though their power 
was unbounded, their agency was in- 
visible, and many hundred thousand 
men obeyed the dictates of an unknown 
authority. The military authorities 
were appointed in the same way. A 
committee of twelve chose a sergeant; 
ten sergeanta chose a captain ; ten cap- 
tains a colonel Secret signs were uni- 
versal: the hands clasped — with the 
answer, the right hand to the left hip* 
Liberation from tithes and dues to tha 
Protestant dei^, and the restoration 
of the Roman Catholic faith, formed 
the chief boons presented to tiie lower 
daases ; and in order to efiiaot these ob- 
jects, it was speciously pretended that 
a totol change of government was ne- 
cessary. The real objects of the chiefs 
of the insurrection, which they would 
have had no diffioultv in persuading 
the giddy multitude who followed their 
steps to adopt, were the overthrow of 
the British government, and the for- 
mation of a republic allied to France. 
Parliamentary reform was the object 
ostensibly held out to the country as 
being the one most calculated to con- 
ceal their ultimate designs, and enlist 
the greatest number of the respooteble 
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daaies on their side. So etrongly were 
men's minds infected with party spirit 
at that period, and so completely did it 
obliterate the better feelings of our na- 
ture, even in the most generous minds, 
that these intentions were communi- 
cated to several of the Opposition party 
on both sides of the Channel; and even 
Mr Fox, if we may believe the poetic 
biographer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
was no stranger to the project enter- 
tained for the dismemberment and re- 
Tolutionising of the empire.* 

121. To resist this formidable com- 
bination, which, though at first political 
and revolutionary, soon became enven- 
omed by the bitterness of religious dis- 
sension, another society, composed of 
those attached to the British govern- 
ment and the Protestant ascendancy, 
was formed, under the name of Orange- 
men, who soon rivalled the activity and 
enei^ of the Catholic party. Under its 

* ''In order to settle," says Moore, "all 
the details of their late agreement with 
France, and, in fact, to enter into a formal 
treaty with the Directory, it was thought of 
importance by the United Irishmen to send 
some agent whose station and character 
should, in the eyes of their new allies, lend 
weight to his mission ; and to Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald the no less delicate than daring 
task was assigned. About the latter end of 
Hay he passed a day or two in London on 
his wav, and dined at a Member of the House 
of Loros, as I have been informed by a gentle- 
man present where the company consisted 
of Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, and several other 
distinguished Whigs— all persons who had 
been Imown to concur warmly in every Oep of 
the popular cause in Ireland, and to whom, 
if Lord Edward did not give some intimation 
of the object of his present journey, such an 
effort of reserve and secresy was, I must say, 

vexy imusual to his character 

It is well known that Mr Fox himself, im- 
patient at the hopelessness of all his efforts 
to rid England, by any ordinary means, of 
a despotism whicn aristocratic alarm had 
brought upon her, found himself driven, in 
his despair of Reform, so near that edge 
where revolution begins, that had there ex- 
isted at that time in England anything like 
the same prevalent sjrmpathy with the new 
doctrines of democracy as responded through- 
out Ireland, there is no saying how for short 
of the daring aims of Lord Edward even 
this great constitutional leader of the Whigs 
mighty in the warmth of kit generout zeaZ, have 
ventured." It is to be hoped that the bio- 
grapher of the great Enffliah statesman will 
oe able to effibce the stain thus cast on his 
memory by the warmth of combined poetic 
and Irish xeaL— MooBx's Fittfferald, L 165, 



influence Ulster soon righted; and tha>t 
great and industrious province, in which 
the revolutionists at first boasted there 
were one hundred and fifty thousand 
United Irishmen, soon became so loyal 
io its dispositions, that» besides pro- 
viding for its own defence, it could 
spare a large force to support the Eng- 
lish force in the adjoining provinces. 
Unhappily the same vehement zeal and 
ardent passions, which have always 
characterised the Irish people, signal- 
ised their efforts. The feuds between 
these two great parties soon became 
universal; deeds of depredation, rapine, 
and murder, filled the land ; and it was 
sometimes hard to say whether most 
acts of violence were perpetrated by the 
open enemies of law and order, or its 
unruly defenders. But there was this 
essential difference between them; the 
combination of the Orangemen was de- 
fensive, induced by necessity; that of 
the Catholics aggressive, stimiQated by 
ambition. In this hideous domestic dis- 
sension, the British troops, under very 
differentdisdplinethen from that which 
they have since attained, took at times 
a most discreditable part; and there 
remains on record a proclamation to 
them from Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the 
commander-in-chief in Ireland, charac- 
teristic alike of the honourable feelings 
of the general-in-chie^ and the licen- 
tious excesses of some of his unworthy 
followers.+ 

122. The leaders of the insurrection. 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Mi* Arthur 
O'Connor, and Wolfe Tone, went over 
to France in June 1796, where a treaty 
was concluded with the French Direc- 
tory, by which it was agreed that a 
considerable fleet and army should, in 
the autumn of that year, be ready for 
the invasion of Ireland, to enable it to 
throw off the connection with England, 
and' form a republic in alliance with 
France. It has been already) mentioned 
how these expectations were thwarted, 
first by the dispersion of the French 

t That upright ofhosr had long before re- 
prehended publicly, and in the severest 
terms, the aiM;racefliI irregularities and li- 
centiousness of the army in Ireland, which, 
he emphatically declared, "must render it 
formidable to every one Imt the enemy,**-— 
Coitlereaffh Papen, L 189. 
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fleet in Bantry Bay in December 1796, 
and then by the glorious Tictoij of 
Camperdownml797. Theaidoffineen 
thousand men was next promised for 
the spring of 1798, and on its fiuth the 
rebellion broke out The vigorous ef- 
forts of government at that period, and 
the patriotic ardour of a large portion 
of the more respectable part of &e peo- 
pie, contributed in no small degree to 
overawe the discontented, and post- 
poned for a considerable period the final 
explosion of the insurrection. 

128. Gk>veinment, meanwhile, were 
by no means aware of the magnitude 
of the danger which threatened them. 
They had received only some vague 
information of the existence of a sedi- 
tious confederacy, when there were 
above two hundred thousand men or- 
ganised in companies and regiments in 
different parts of the kingdom ; and 
the leaders were appointed by whom 
the insurrection was to be carried into 
execution in every county of the island. 
But the defeat of the Dutch fleet at 
Camperdown having left the insurgents 
little hope of any powerful succour from 
France, they becune desperate, and be- 
gan to break out during the following 
winter into acts of violence in several 
parts of the country. From want of 
arms and military organisation, how- 
ever, they were unable to act in large 
bodies, and commencing a Vendean 
system of warfare in the southern 
counties, soon compelled all the re- 
spectable inhabitants to fly to the 
towns to avoid massacre and conflagra- 
tion. These disorders were repressed 
with great severity by the British 
troops, and the German auxiliaries in 
English pay. The yeomanry in the 
disturbed and threatened districts, 
forty thousand strong, turned out with 
undaunted courage at the approach of 
danger, and many cruelties were per- 
petrated tmder the British colours, 
which, though only a retaliation upon 
the insurgents of their own excesses, 
excited a deep feeling of revenge, and 
drove to desperation their furious and 
undisciplined multitudes. 

124. The beginning of 1798 brought 
matters to an extremity between the 
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contending parties. On the 19th Feb- 
ruary, Lord Hoira made an eloquent 
speech in fftvour of conciliation in par- 
liament ; but tiie period of aooommo- 
dation was past. On the same day the 
Irish committees came to a formal re- 
solution, to pay no attention to any 
offers from either house of parliament, 
and to agree to no terms but a total 
separation fix>m Qreat Britain; They 
were induced to take this decisive step 
by the representations of the French 
Directory, and the knowledge that an 
immense army, above two hundred and 
seventy thousand strong, under Gene- 
ral Buonaparte, was disposed along the 
coast of the Channel, within twenty- 
four hours' march of their respective 
points of embarkation.* Desaix, Bara- 
guay d'Hilliers, Either, Kellermann, 
and various chiefs of inferior note com- 
manded under him. Still, though their 
designs were discovered, the dhiefe of 
the conspiracy were unlmown ; but at 
length their names having been re- 
vealed by one of their own leaders, 
fourteen of the chiefs were arrested at 
Dublin. Lord Edward Fitzgeurald, who 
escaped at that time, was moiiially 
wounded, some months after, when 
defending himself from arrest^ after 
having rejected, from a generous devo- 
tion to his comrades, all the humane 
offers made by government to enable 
him to retire in safety from the king- 
dom. So desperate was his defence, 
that he wounded Ryan, the officer who 
seized him, with a da^^er in fourteen 
places, though he bravely kept his hold 
till assistance arrived, and he was se- 
cured. The places *of these leaders 
were filled up by subordinate autho- 
rities; but their arrest was a fktal blow 
to the rebellion, by depriving it of all 
the chiefs of character, rank, or ability. 
Notwithstanding this untoward event, 
the insurrection broke out at once in 
many diflerent parts of Ireland in the 
end of May. The design was to seize 
the castle and artillery, and surprise 

* " Of the army-list troops ordered for the 
expedition, 275,000 mounted and dismounted 
cavidry, battalion men and infimtxy, all are 
within twenty-four hours' forced march of 
the coBtt "--Secret Paper fr<m Franett Feb, 
1798 ; Oastlerea^h Papers^ i. 106. 

L 
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the camp at Dublin ; wliiie at tii« same 
time the atteatioil of goveniment was 
to be diatnoted by a cdmoltaneoas ids- 
ingp in many different parts of Great 
Brktaa and Ireland. 

125. The attempt upon Dublin was 
frustrated by the yigilanoe of the lord- 
lieoteDant^ who, a few days before it 
was to hare taken place, had thus ar- 
rested the leaders o£ the conspiracy in 
that eapjtal ; but in other quarters the 
rerolt broke out with great Tiolenoe. 
Martial law was immediately proclaim- 
ed in tiie counties whi<^ had become 
the seat of the insurrection, and under 
its authority punishment was inflicted 
upon the nbeis, with a certainty and 
npidity which had a surplising effect 
in re st o rin g the feeling of the existence 
•f ft government, which the long train 
of preriouB disorders and uncertainty 
of tiie Terdiots of juries had almost 
obliterated. By these means the ind- 
piettt rebellion was crushed in many 
quartets where it threatened to be 
most formidable ; and it broke out se- 
riously only in the counties of Wexford, 
Tipperary, and Limerick. There, how- 
ever, the struggle, though short, was 
very violent and sanguinary. Bodies 
of tiie insurgents were worsted at Bath 
fium-house by Lord Roden, and at Tal- 
langhiU by the royal forces ; but their 
principal army, fifteen thousand strong, 
defeated the finglish at Enniscorthy, 
eaptured that bui^h, and soon alter 
made themselves masters of the impor- 
tant town of Wexford, containing a 
considerable train of artillery, and 
caning a point of communication 
with Franoe. Some alarming defec- 
tions from a few regiments, chiefly 
filled with Irishmen, took place during 
these reverses. Following up tiieir 
successes, they advanced against New 
Ross, on the confines of KUkenny, but 
there they were defeated with great 
loss by the royal troops ; and the rebels 
revenged l^emselves for the disaster, 
by the massacre, in cold blood, of above 
a hundred prisoners taken at Wexford. 
At Kewtonbarry, after having taken 
and retaken the town several times, 
they were finally dislodged, with great 
loss, by the yeonuuiiy and militia. At 
length, the British commanders having 



collected above ten thousand men in 
the county of Wexford, under tiie 
oommand of General, afterwards Lord 
Lake, oommenoed a general attack on 
the insurgents, who were fifteen thou- 
sand strong, in their camp at Vinegar 
Hill. The resistance was moreofaBti- 
nate tiian could have been expected 
from their tumultuary masses ; but, 
after a bloody conflict discipline and 
skill prevailed over untrained valour. 
They were broken in several charges 
by the English cavalry and dispersed, 
leaving all thnr cannon, thirteen in 
number, and their whole ammunition, 
in the hands of the victors. 

126. This was a mortal stroke to the 
rebellion. The insurge n ts, flying in all 
directions, were routed in sevml smaU* 
er encounters; and in a few weeks the 
revolt was so comjdetely got under^ 
that government were enabled to send 
Lord Comwallis with a general amnesty 
for all who submitted before a certain 
day, with the exception of a few leaders 
who were afterwards brought to justice. 
Su<^ was the success of these measures 
that, out of sixty <2iousand men who 
were in arms at the commencement of 
tbs insurrection, there remained at the 
end of July only a few isolated bands 
in the monntains of Wicklow and Wex- 
ford. Thus was terminated a rebellion 
which, on its first breaking out, at so 
critical a time, threatened &e dismem^ 
berment and ruin of the empire. It 
was originally 9^, ** Jacobin conspiracy 
throughout the kingdom, pursuing ita 
object chiefly with Popish instruments 
— the heated bigotry of that sect being- 
bettor suited to the purpose of the re- 
publican leaders than the cold reason-* 
ing disaffection of the northern Pres- 
byterians." * The intentions of the 
rebels were sanguinary in the extreme ; 
every man well affected to the govern- 
ment was to have been massao^ed, as 
well as all the officers and Protestants 
who were not United Irishmen. When 
they were sucoessful, these frightful 
intentions were too faithfully carried 
into effect. Reprisals of the severest 
kind, and by like terrible means of 
military punishment, everywhere took 

* Lord Castlezeagh to Mr Wickham, June 
12, 1798, i. 219. 
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^Uee ; and wxthoirt adopiiDg the eom- 
potation of liocd Edward Fit^genld'a 
poetic biographer, who eBtimates the 
loaa of Uvea «t 80»000 on the part of 
the Toyaliste, and 50,000 on that of the 
rebels, it mmj raaaonably be eondnded 
that not leaa than thirty thonwand per- 
80O8 on the two sides perished in this 
melancholy conflict The daims for 
damages, soit in to government after 
the rebeliion was over, amounted to 
£l,028,000,of which £515,000 belonged 
to the oonnty of Wexf<»d. The total 
loss to property was not less than 
£8,000,000 sterling^ dreadfol wound 
to a country possessing little industry 
and less wealUi, bat teenoing with dM- 
titute inhabitants.* It was fbrtonabe 
for Britain during this dangerous crisis^ 
t2iat the French gOTcmment made no 
adequate attempt to support the insur- 
iwstion ; that they had exposed their 
fleetB^ or those of their allies, to defeat 
in the |»eviouB actions at St Vinoent 
and Ounperdo^m; and that now, in- 
stead of wounding their mortal coemy 
in this yulnerable pointy they had sent 
the flower of their army, their best 
general, and most powei^ squadron, 
upon a distant expedition to the coast 
of Afiica. Confidently trusting as eyery 
Briton must do, that the struggle be- 
tween FVance and this eountiy would 
have terminated in the oveil£row of 
the former, even if it had taken place 
on our own dbores, it is impossible to 
deny -diat the landing of Napoleon with 
forty thousand men, in the midst of 
the immense and discontented popula- 
tion of Ireland, would have led to most 
alarmiug consequences; and possibly 

* ** Bfery man that 'was a Prot esta nt was 
called aa Oiangemaa, and every obq was to 
be killed, from the poorest man in the oonn- 
tiy. The women w«re worse than the men : 
they thought it no move sin to kill a Pxo- 
testant than a dog. Had it not been they 
were so soon quashed, they would hsTS 
fought with each other for the property of 
the Protestants : they were beginning it be- 
fore the battle of Vinegar HilL Ever sinoe 
the rebellion, I never heard one of the rebels 
express the least sorrow for what was done : 
on the ooDtrary, I have heard Ij&em say they 
were sorry, when they had the power, they 
did not kin man, and tiiere were not half 
enough killed." — Oonfession of Jamea Brag- 
han, a Roman Catholic rebel, before exeou- 
tion for murder, Mth AMgvmt IT^.^-OuOt' 
reagh Papen, ii. 428. 



the imminent peril to the empire 
might eariiar hare produced that burst 
oi patriotic feeling, and de^opment of 
military prowess, which was afterwaidi 
BO oonspicuous in the Peninsolar war. 

127. Awakened when too late to the 
importance of the opening which was 
thus afforded to their arms, the Direo* 
tory made several attempts to rekindle 
the expiring flame of the insunrection. 
Kleven hundred men, under Q«ieRal 
Humbeii, setting sail from Roohfort, 
landed at Killala, and, with the aid of 
Napper Tandy, the Iriidi revolutionist^ 
speedily commenced the oiganisation 
of a proyisional government^ and the 
enrolment of reTolutionary legions, in 
the province of Connaughtf A fbroe 

t The landing of the French troops was an- 
nounced by two proclamations, one from the 
French general, the other from Napper Tandy 
tohisoountrymen. Tbefintbore: — "United 
Irish 1 The soldiers of the great natioa have 
landed on rour shorei^ amply provided with 
arms, artillery, and munitions of all sorts, t» 
aid you in bteaking vour fetters and recover* 
ing your libertiea. Napper Xandy.is at their 
head ; he has sworn to oreak your fetters, or 
perish in the attempt. To arms ! ft^eemen, 
to arms 1 the trumpet calls yam ; do act 1st 
your brethren perish unrsveogsd ; if it is tbetr 
destiny to fall, may their blood cement the 
glorious fiibric of frtedom.** That from Nap- 
per Tandy was still more vehement :-~* ' What 
do I hear? The British government talks of 
concessions J will you accept them t C2an you 
for a moment entertain the thought of enter* 
ing into terms with a government whic^ 
leaves you at the mercy of the Bn^ish mA' 
dlery, which massacres inhumanly vour beat 
citisens— >with a ministry which is the pest of 
society and the scouige of the human race ? 
They nold out in one hand the olive bianoh : 
look well to the other, you will see ia it the 
hidden dagger. No, In«imen 1 you will not 
be the dupe or such base intrigues ; feeling its 
inability to subdue your courage, it seeks only 
to seduce you. But you will frustrate all its 
efforts. Barbarous crimes have been com- 
mitted in your country ; your friends have 
fallen victims to their devotion to your cause ; 
their shades surround you ; they cry aloud 
for vengeance. It is your duty to avsugo 
their death ; it is your duty to strike the as- 
sassins of your friends on their bloody thrones. 
Irishmen I declare a war of extermination 
against your oppressors— the eternal war of 
liberty sgainst tyranny.— Napb^s Tandy." 
But the conduct of this leader was fiu* from 
keeping pace with these vehement protesta- 
tions ; for no sooner did ho hear of the reverse 
sustained by the French corps which hud 
landed in Killala Bay, thdn he re-embarked on 
board the French brig Anacreon, and got safe 
across the Channel.— See botli proelamations 
in Habs. vL 828, SSft. 
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of fourthoutondmen, consisting chiefly 
of yeomanry and militia, was defeated 
by this enterprising commander, with 
the loss of seyen pieces of cannon, and 
six hundred prisoners, — a disaster 
which demonstrates the danger that 
would have been incurred if Napoleon, 
with the army of Egypt, had arrived in 
his stead. At length the little corps 
was surrounded, and compelled to sur- 
render, after a gallant resistance, by 
Lord Comwallis. A French force, con- 
sisting of the Hoche, of seventy-four 
guns, and eight frigates, having onboard 
three thousand men, eluded the vigil- 
ance of the Channel fleet, and arrived 
•on the coast of Ireland; but they were 
^here attacked by the squadron under 
the command of Sir John Borlase War- 
iren, and the whole taken after a short 
action, with the exception of two frig- 
ates, which regained the ports of the 
Bepublia On board the Hoche was 
seized the celebrated leader Wolfe Tone, 
who, after having with great firmness 
undergone a trial for high treason, pre- 
vented a public execution by a deplor- 
able suicide, accompanied with more 
than ordinary circumstances of hoiTor. 
His death dosed the melancholy cata- 
logue of executions on account of this 
unhappy rebellion; and it is but justice 
to the Bntish government to add, that 
although many grievous acts were per- 
petrated by the troops under their or- 
ders in its suppression, yet the modera- 
tion and humanity which they them- 
selves displayed towards the vanquished 
Were as cohspicuous as the vigilance 
and firmness of their administration. 

128. The firmness and success of the 
British government, amidst so many 
examples of weakness elsewhere, excited 
at this juncture the highest admiration 
on the Continent. " In the British ca- 
binet," says Prince Hardenbei^, "there 
was then to be seen neither iiTesolution 
nor discouragement ; no symptoms of 
that cruel perplexity which tormented 
the continental sovereigns. In vain 
were the efforts of the Directory direct- 
ed against that point of the globe, which 
they assailed with all their weapons, 
both military and revolutionary. Eng- 
land sustained the shock with daily in- 
creasing energy. Her dignity was un- 



touched, her arms unoonquered. The 
most terrible war to which an empire 
could be exposed, there produced less 
anxiety, troubles, and disquietude, than 
was experienced by those states which 
had been seduced, by the prospect of a 
fallacious peace, to come to terms of 
accommodation with the French Re- 
public. It was with eight hundred 
ships of war, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand sailors, three hundred thousand 
land troops, and an expenditure of fiffy 
millions sterling a-year, that she main- 
tained the contest. It was by periodic 
cal victories of unprecedented splen- 
dour, by drawing closer together the 
bonds of her constitution, that she re- 
plied to all the efforts of France to dis- 
member her dominions. But never did 
she run greater danger than this year, 
when one expedition, directed against 
the East, threatened with destruction 
her Indian emjnre, and another, against 
the West, was destined to carry into 
Ireland the principles of the French 
Revolution, and sever that important 
island from the British empire." * 

* It is to be hoped, should a similar unhappy 
contest arise, England will never show less 
constancy and vigour than she did in this 
struggle with Ireland ; and there can be no 
doubt that, in such a crisiB, immediate re- 
course must be had to the severe but effectual 
restraint of martial law. The consent of ail 
nations, the experience of all ages, has stamp- 
ed this as the only eflfectual bridle on the in- 
sanity of rebellion. Death, in such a crisis, 
must be frequently and sten^y inflicted ; it 
is the necessity of having recourse to such ex- 
treme methods of coercion which renders 
treason the greatest of crimes. But though 
death is a lamentable but unavoidable neces- 
sity, torture is not» and military^ flogging is a 
torture of the most terrible kmd. The fre- 

?iuent use of this dreadfUl instrument of the 
nquisition, to force from the peasants the 
disooverr of their concealed arms or leaders 
durinff the rebellion, can never be too much 
reprobated ; and it is to be hoped such a rem- 
nant of barbarity will never again disgrace 
the British arms. Nothing has oontributed 
so much to nourish that deadfy hatred at the 
British rule, which hasever since distinguish- 
ed the Irish peasantry. The constancy with 
which these unhappy martyrs of mistakoi 
patriotism bore their sufferings at the hal- 
berts, in prison, on the scafifold. was as worthy 
of admiration as the insane ambition, which 
had precipitated them into such calamities, 

wasoflasnngreprobation ^Memoir by O'Con- 

Noa and Euicett, 6th Sept 1708 ; OcuOereoifh 
Papers^ i. S63-S71, which contains an able and 
candid account of the objects, grounds of com- 
plaint and proceedings of the rebels. 
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129. The maritime affiun of this 
year were chiefly distingaiahed by the 
ci4>ture of Minorca^ which, notwith- 
standing the great strength of its forti- 
fications, yielded to a BritLsh force un- 
der the command of Qeneral Stewart 
In Angust, the inhabitants of the little 
island of Q020, a dependency of Malta, 
reYolted against the French garrison, 
made them prisoners to the number of 
three hundred, and compelled the Re- 
publicans to shut themselves up in the 
walls of La Valette, where they were im- 
mediately subjected to the most rigor- 
ous blockade by the British forces by 
land and sea. 

180. So unbounded was the arro- 
gance, so reckless the policy of the 
Frendk goyemment at this time, that 
it all but involyed them in a war with 
the United States of North America, 
the country in the world in which the 
democratic institutions prevail to the 
greatest extent, and where gratitude 
to France was most unbounded for the 
services rendered to them during their 
contest with Great Britain. The origin 
of these disputes was a decree of the 
French government in January 1798, 
which directed ''that all ships having 
for their cargoes, in whole or in part, 
any English merchandise, should be 
held lawful prize, whoever was the pro- 
prietor of that merchandise, which 
should be held contraband from the 
single circumstance of its coming from 
England, or any of its foreign settle- 
ments; that the harbours of France 
should be shut against all vessels which 
had so much as touched at an English 
harbour, and that neutral sailors found 
on board English vessels should be put 
to death" This barbarous decree im- 
mediately brought the French into col- 
lision with the United States, who at 
that period were the great neutral car- 
riers of the world. Letters of marque 
were issued, and an immense number 
of American vessels, having touched at 
English harbours, were brought into 
the French ports. The American gov- 
ernment sent- envoys to Paris, in order 
to remonstrate against these proceed- 
ings. They urged that the decree of 
the French proceeded on the oppi*essive 
principle, that because a neutral is 
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obliged to submit to exAfOtions fimm one 
belligerent party, from inability to pre- 
vent them, theiefbre it must submit 
to the same from the other, though 
neither sanctioned, as in the other oase^ 
by previous usage, nor authorised by 
tre^y. 

181. The envoys could not obtain 
an audience of the Directory, but they 
were permitted to remain in Paris; and 
a negotiation was opened with Talley- 
rand and his inferior agents, which 
soon unfolded the real object which 
the French government had in view. 
It was intimated to the envoys that 
the intention of the Directory, in refus- 
ing to receive them in public, and per- 
mitting them to remain in a private 
capacity, was to lay the United States 
under a contribution, not only of a 
lai^ sum as a loan to the government, 
but of another for the private use of 
the Directors. The sum required for 
the first object was £1,000,000, and for 
the last £50,000. This disgraceful pro- 
posal was repeatedly pressed upon the 
envoys, not only bytiie subaltern agents 
of Talleyrand, but by that minister 
himself, who openly avowed that no- 
thing could be done at Paris without 
money, and that there was not an Ame- 
rican thei'e who would not confirm him 
in this statement. Finding that the 
Americans resolutely resisted this pro* 
posal, they were at length informed 
that, if they would only " pay, by way 
of fees, just as they would to any law- 
yer who should plead their cause, the 
sum required for the private use of the 
Directory, they might remain in Paris 
until they had received further orders 
from America as to the loan required 
for government" * These terms were 

* This transaction was so extraordinary, 
that it is advisable to lay before the reader 
the official report on the sul^ect presented 
by the American plenipotentiaries to their 
government. * * On the 18th October, the ple- 
nipotentiary Pinckney received a visit ftt)m 
the secret agent of M. Talleyrand (H. Bella- 
rini). He assured us that Citixen Talleyrand 
had the highest esteem for America and the 
citizens of the United States, and that he was 
most anxious for their reconciliation with 
France. He added, that with that view, 
some of the most oflfensive passages in tho 
speech of President Adamsmust beexpuuged^ 
and a douceur qf £60,000 iUriimff piu at tlu 
dujMwat <^ M. TaUtyrand for the ut* itfth§. 
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indignantly rejected; the American en- 
Yoys left Paris; letters of marque were 
issued by the American President ; all 
commercial intercourse with France 
was suspended, Washington declared 
generalissimo of the forces of the com- 
monwealth, the treaties with France 
declared at an end, and every prepara- 
tion made to sustain the national inde- 
pendence. 

182. The Hanse Towns were not so 
fortunate in escaping from the exac- 
tions of the Directory. Their distance 
£rom the scene of cpntest, their neutral- 
ity, so fayourable to the commerce of 
the Republic, the protection op^y 
afforded them by the Prussian goTem- 
ment, could not save them from French 
rapacity. Their ships, bearing a neutral 
flag, were daily captured by the French 
cruiseni, and they obtained licenses to 
navigate the high seas only by the secret 
payment of £1^0,000 to the Bepublican 
rulera, 

13S. It was impossible, as long as the 
■slightest hope of maintaining their in- 
dependence remained to the European 
states, that these incessant and endless 
usurpations of the French government 
could foil to lead to a renewal of the 

IHrwtiQns andalai^eloaoifiinueiked by Ame- 
rica to France. On the 20th, the same sub- 
ject wae resumed in the apartments of the 
plenipotentiary, and on thie occasion, besides 
the secret agent, ^an intimafee friend of Tal- 
leyrand's ws^ present ; the expunging of the 
passages was again insisted on, and it was 
■addec^ that, after tiliat, money was the priu- 
'Cipal object. His words were — * We must 
have money; a great deal oC money.' On the 
^Istv at a third conference, the sum was fixed 
at 52,000,000 (£1,280,000) as a loan, secured 
on the Jhach eoniridiUuma, and a gratification 
of £60,000^ in the form of a dwetur to the 
Directors." At a subsequent meeting on the 
37th October, the same secret agent said, 
** Qentlemen, ytra mistake the point : yo« say 
nothiKff oftkemontif yim irt togvm. Tow moire 
no ffifero/ money. On that point you are not 
expudt. "-~*' We are explicit enough, ** replied 
the American enTOTS : ** We will not give you 
cme Ihrthing; ana before oooiiig here, we 
should ha^e thought sik^ an offtras you now 
propose wouM fasTebeen rMrarded as a mortal 
insult."— 4ieport in Hard, -vl 14, 22. When the 
Ameriam envwys published this statement. 
TSalleyra&d disavowed ail the prooeedincn <A 
these aeeret i^pents; but M. Betiaiini pubush- 
edadeelarationat Hamboi^ "thathe nadnsi- 
thersaid, ior«l<m» nordotuantifiStCMn^iMt/k- 



war. France began the year 1798 with 
three affiliated republics at her side, the 
Batavian, the Cisalpine, and the Ligu- 
rian. Before its close she had organ- 
ised thi*ee more, the Helvetic, the Bo- 
man, and the Parthenopeian. Pursu- 
ing constantly the same system ; ad- 
drossingherself to the discontentedmul- 
titude in every state ; paralysing the 
national strength by tf division of its 
population, and taking advantage of 
that division to overthrow its independ- 
ence, she had encceeded in establishing 
her dominion over more than one-half 
of Europe. From the Texel to the ex- 
tremity of Calabiia, a compact chain of 
republics was formed, which not only 
threatened the independence of the 
other states of Europe by their military 
power, but pix>mi8ed speedily to sub- 
vert their whole social institutions by 
the incessant propagationof revolution- 
ary principles. Experi^ioe had proved 
that the freedom which • the Jacobin 
agents insiduously offered to the de- 
luded population of other states, was 
neither more nor less than an entire 
subjection to the agents of France ; and 
that» the moment that they endeavour- 
ed toobtain in reality that Uberty which 
they had been promised in name, they 
were subjected to the most arbitrary 
and despotic oppression. 

134. In resistitig this alarming invar 
sion not merely of the independence of 
nations, but of the {Mrinciples which 
hold together the socaal imion, ii was 
obvious that no time was to be lost ; 
and that the peril incurred was even 
greater in peace than duringthe utmost 
dangers of war. France had made more 
n^id strides towards universal domin- 
ion, during one year of pacific encroach- 
ment, than in six previous years <^ hos- 
tilities. The contanuauce of amicable 
relations was favourable to the secret 
propagationof the revolutionary mania, 
with all the extravagant hopes and ex- 
pectations to which it gave rise ; and, 
without the shodc of war, or an effort 
even to maintain the public fortunes^ 
theindependttice of nations wasailently 
melting away before the insidious but 
inoessant eifortsof democraticambition. 
It was but a poor consolation to those 
who witaoessed this deplorable progreofl^ 
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tiist thej v)m> Imi aa «r to 
gmlki i Mi irera tiie fin* to suffar from 
tifeor elfecta^ and that ^ey sabjacted 
t hwaifl¥c a md tfaflir eoontrj to a &r 
-voiae dflBpotism than that from wluch 
tfaey hadlM^Md to emancipate it. The 
eril waa doiie^ the nationti indepand- 
eaoe was sabrated ; reTolutiooaiy in- 
tenata wera created, and the principle 
<ii demociacj, using the Tanqiuahed 
states aa an advanced poet^ waa daily 
pro ceedi ngto fresh copquesta, and open- 
ly aimed at oniTeiaal dominion. Theae 
wiaMeratkuM^ atrongly excited by the 
snbjiigation of Switaoriand and the 
Pfepal Statea^ led to a fiBelin& throu^* 
out aU the Soropean monaichiei^of thA 
neeanity of agmtal ooaUtion to reaist 
the fruther encroachmenta of France^ 
and stop the alanning progieaa of reTO- 
faitioDaiy principlea. The Emperor of 
Boasia at length saw the ne o i aiuty of 
joining hia great empire to the oonle- 
deracy ; and a HoaooTite anny, uxty 
thonwmd tteong, began its march from 
Poland toward the north of Italy, while 
another, amounting to neariy forty 
thousand, moved toward the south <^ 
Germany. 

135. The negotiations at Bastad^ 
notwithstanding their length and intri- 
cacy, had led to no satisfactory result 
The temper in which they were oon- 
ducted imderwent a material change 
with the lapse of time. The treaty of 
Campo Formio was more than an ordi- 
nary accommodation ; it waa a league 
by the great powen, who there termi- 
nated their hostilities, for their own 
aggrandisement at the expense of their 
neighbour!; and in its secret arti- 
cles were contained stipulations which 
amounted to an abandonment of the 
Empire, by its head, to the rapacity of 
the Republican goTemment Venice 
was the glittering prise which induced 

* Tte Bmperor, in the secret artidea, agreed 
that the fhmtiers of Frmoe should be ad- 
-vaaoed to the Bhin^ aud atipulated that the 
Imperial troops ahould take posaeaaion of 
Venice on the aame day on which the Repub- 
Ueans entered Mayenco. He promised to nae 
hto inflnenee to induce the Oerraante states 
to asree to that anraogsment ; but if* aot- 
wifchstanding hie endeaTours, they should 
reAise to accede to it, he engaged to employ 
no troopSk excepting the contmgent he was 
bound, as a member of the Coafederatioa, to 
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thk doralMtMm of pnncipli oa this part 
of the Bmperar; sm^ aoooBding^* it 
was agreed tha^ oa the aame di^ on 
whid)i that grsat city waa cnireadtred 
to the Imp«ial tro^^ KsyeMM^ the 
bulwark of the Qennan empire on the 
Lower RhinOt should be given up to 
the Republicans.* Bw an additional 
article it waa proTided* that the Atta> 
trian troops ehouU^ within twen^ dn^ 
after the ratificatiott of the aacMt ar^ 
tides, eTacuatealao Ingolstad^ PhiUpp»> 
buigb, and all the foitreaasa aa frur bach 
aathefrimtiersof the Henaditaiy States; 
and tha^ within the same period* the 
Frendi forces ahould retire from Bslmn 
Nuova» Lsgni^^ Oioppo^ and the Itat 
ian fortresses as frur aa the Adiga^ 

18C Thia important militaiyoonvei^ 
tiion, which totally disabled the empir« 
from making any dfootual reaislanoe lo 
the French forcea, was keptaprofound 
secret and only became known to the 
Cierman princes when, from ita peon- 
sions being carried into exeontioi^ it 
oouM no longer, in part at leasts beooft* 
cealed. But, in the mean time, it led to 
a reiy great degreeof intimaoy between 
Napoleon and Cobentiell* the Austrian 
ambassador at Rastadt, iosomuoh that 
the Emperor, whoperoeivedthe extreme 
initation which at that moment the 
French general felt againat ^e repub- 
lican government at Pari% offsred aim 
aprinoipalityin Germany, with 260,000 
souls, iu order that ** he might be fov 
ever placed beyond the reach of demo- 
cratic ingratitude." But the Franoh 
general, whose ambition was fixed oa 
very different objects, declined the offer. 
To such a length, however, did the oon- 
fidenoe of the two diplomatists proceed 
that Napoleon made CobentieU ao 
quainted with his secret intention at 
some future period of subverting the 
Directoiy. <'An army;* said hs^ '<ia 

Aimifih, in any war whieh miffht ensue, and 
not even to suflta* them to oe enfaged la 
the defsnoe of any Ibrtifled ulaee : any viola- 
tion of thia last article waa to be oouaidered 
aa a sufficient ground for the resumption of 
hostilities against Austria Indemnities wert 
to be obtataied, if poaalbleb for the dispossessed 
prinoes on the left bank of the Rhine ; M ae 
acquitUion vat to be propo$»d f9r (A« beiMft qf 
FrvMia. — See the SecrH Artielti In Cvirs- 
ipmuUmu OvnJUm^tUat dt Ntipolh^ vfl. StT, 
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aflMmbled on the cOBsts of the Channel 
oBtensibly for the invasion of England ; 
but my real object is to mctrek at its 
head to Paritfiind overturn that ridievr 
lous govemtMnt of lawyers, which can- 
not much longer oppress France. Be- 
lieve me, two years will not elapse be- 
fore that preposterous scaffolding of a 
republic will fall to the ground The 
Directoiy may maintain its ground dur- 
ing peace, but it cannot withstand the 
shock of war ; and therefore it is, that 
it is mdispensable that we should both 
occupy good positions." CobentzeU 
lost no time in making his cabinet ac- 
quainted with these extraordinary re- 
velations, which were highly acceptable 
at Vienna, and furnish the true key to 
the great influence exercised by Napo- 
leon over that government during the 
remainder of his residence in Europe 
prior to the Egytian expedition. 

137. Great was the consternation in 
Germany when at length it could no 
longer be concealed that the line of the 
Rhine had been abandoned to France, 
and that all the states on the left bank 
of that river were to be sacrificed to the 
engrossing Republia It was the more 
difficult for the Austrian plenipotenti- 
aries at Rastadt to reconcile the dispos- 
sessed proprietors to this catastrophe, 
as the Emperor had officially announced 
to the Die^ shortly after the conclusion 
of the armistice ot Leoben, "that an 
armistice had been concluded by the 
Emperor for the empire, on the base of 
the integrity of the Germanic body.** Re- 
monstrances and petitions in conse- 
quence rapidly succeeded each other, 
as suspicions of the fate impending over 
them got afloat, but without effect ; and 
soon tiie decisive evidence of facts con- 
vinced the most incredulous, that a por- 
tion at least of the Empire had been 
abandoned. Intelligence successively 
arrived, that Mayence had been sur- 
rendered to the Republicans on the 30th 
December, in presence of, and without 
opposition from, the Austrian forces ; 
that Venice, stripped of all its riches, 
had been abandoned to the Imperial- 
ists on the 15th January ; and that the 
fort on the Rhine, opposite Mannheim, 
which refused to surrender to the sum- 
mons of the French general, had been 



carried by assault on the 25th of tho 
same month; while the Austrian forces, 
instead of offering any resistance, were 
evidently retiring towards the frontiers 
of the Hereditary States. A universal 
stupor seized on the German people 
when they beheld themselves thus 
abandoned by their natural guardians, 
and the only ones capable of rendering 
them any effectual protection ; and 
their deputies expressed themselves in 
angry terms to ^e Imperial plenipo- 
tentiaries on the subjectw But M. Lehr- 
bach replied, when no longer able to 
conceal this dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, — " All the world is aware of the 
sacrifices which Austria has made dur- 
ing the war ; and that the misfortunes 
which have occurred are nothing more 
than what she has uniformly predicted 
would occur, if a cordial union of all 
the Germanic states was not effected to 
maintain their independence. Singly, 
she 'has made the utmost efforts to 
maintain the integrity of the Empire ; 
shehasexhaustedallher resources in the 
attempt; if she has been uusuccessful, 
let those answer for it who contributed 
nothing towards the common cause.'* 
This defence was perfectly just ; Aus- 
tria had performed, and nobly perform- 
ed, her part as head of the Empire ; ita 
dismemberment arosefL*om the inaction 
of Prussia, which, with an armed force 
of above two hundred thousand men, 
and a revenue of nearly £6,000,000 
sterling, had done nothing whatever 
for the cause of Germany. It is not 
the cession of the left bank of the Rhine 
to France, it is the spoliation of Venice, 
which at this period forms an indelible 
stain on the Austrian annals. 

138. After the cession of the line of 
the Rhineto France was finally divulged, 
the attention of the plenipotentiaries 
was chiefly directed to the means of 
providing indemnities to the dispos- 
sessed princes, and the Republican en- 
voys had already broached their fa- 
vourite project of ieculari9ation8 ; — ^in 
other words, indenmifying the lay 
princes at the expense of the churcli^ 
— when an event occurred at Vienna 
which thi^eatened to produce an imme- 
diate explosion between the two gov^ 
emments. On occasion of the anniver-* 
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8uy of the general anning of the Yienna 
Tolimteers on April 13, in the preceding 
year, the youth of that capital expressed 
a strongdesire to give vent to the ardonr 
of their patriotic feeling by a fl&te in 
honour of the glorious stand then made 
by their countrymen. It was hazardous 
to agree to such a proposal, as the 
IVench ambassador, Qeneral Bema- 
dotte, had testified his repugnance to 
it, and declared his resolution, if it was 
persisted in, to give a dinner in honour 
of democratic principles at Ids hoteL 
But the Austrian government could not 
withstand the wishes of the defenders 
of the monarchy : the proposed figte 
took place, andtne French ambassador, 
in consequence, gave a great entertain- 
ment to his friends, and hoisted an im- 
mense tricolor flag before his gate, with 
the words *' LiberU, Bgalki" inscribed 
upon it. The opposing principles being 
thus brought into contact ¥dth each 
other, a collision took place. The peo^ 
pie of Vienna conceiyed the conduct of 
the French amlMssador to be a direct 
insult offered to their beloved Emperor, 
and flocked in menacing crowds to the 
neighbourhood of his hoteL The Aus- 
trian authorities, seeing the popular 
exasperation hourly increasing, in vain 
besought Bemadotte to remove the ob- 
noxio)is standard. He deemed his own 
honourand thatof the RepubUcpledged 
to its being kept up ; and at length the 
multitude began to ascend ladders to 
break open the windows. A pistol dis- 
charged by a servant within, which 
wounded one of the assailants, only in- 
creased the excitement ; the gates and 
windows were speedily forced, &ie apart- 
ments pillaged, and the carriages in the 
yard broken to pieces. Fifty thousand 
persons assembled in the streets, and 
the French ambassador, barricaded in 
one of the rooms of his hotel, was only 
delivered at one o'clock in the morning 
by two regiments of cuirassiers, which 
the Imperial government sent to his 
relief. Justly indignant at this dis- 
graceful outrage, Bernadotte transmit- 
ted several angry notes to the Austrian 
cabinet ; and although they published 
a proclamation on Uie following day, 
expressing the deepest regret at the 
disorders which had occurred, nothing 



would appease the exasperated ambas- 
sador, and on the 15th he left Vienna, 
under a numerous, escort of c«?aliy, 
and took the road for Rastadt 

189. When matten were in this com- 
bustible state, a spark only was required 
to light the conflagration. ConferenceB 
wereopened atSel^ in Germany, where, 
on the one hand, the Directory insisted 
on satis&ction for the insult ofiered to 
the ambassador of the Republic ; and, 
on the other, the Emperor demanded 
an explanation of the conduct of France 
in subduing, without the shadow of a 
pretext^ the Helvetic Confederacy, and 
extending its dominion through the 
whole of Italy. As the Austrians could 
obtain no satis&ction on these points, 
the Emperor drew more dose his bonds 
of intimacy with the court of St Petere- 
burg; and the march of the RuBsiaii 
armies through Gallida and Moravia 
was hastened, while the military pre- 
parations of the Austrian monanshy 
proceeded with redoubled activity. 

140. The negotiations at Rastadi for 
the settlement of the affaira of the Ger- 
manic empire proceeded slowly towards 
an adjustment ; but their importance 
disappeared upon the commencement of 
the more weighty discussions involved 
in the Selts conforences. The French 
insisted upon a variety of artides utterly 
inconsistent with the spirit of the treaty 
of Campo Formic or tiie independence 
of Germany. They fint demanded all 
the islands of the Rhine, which were 
of very great importance in a military 
point of view ; next^ that they should 
be put in possession of Kehl and its 
territory opposite to Strassburg, and 
Cassd and its territory opposite to 
Mayence ; then that a piece of ground, 
adequate to the formation of a tite-de' 
pont, should be ceded to them at the 
G^erman end of the bridge of Huningen ; 
and, lastly, that the important for&ess 
of Ehrenbreitstein shordd be demolish- 
ed. The German deputation, on the 
other hand, insisted mat the prindple 
of separation should be that of thcUweg/ 
that is to say, of the division of the 
valley by the middle of its prindpal 
stream. As a consequence of ^s prin- 
ciple, they refused to cede Kehl, CSassel^ 
or tiie tite-de-potU at Huningen, or ta 
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demolish the fartafiostioiis of Efaren- 
breitstein, all of which lay on the G^er- 
maa bank of tha xiyer. Subsequently, 
the Frencheommiasionen admitted the 
principle of the tkalKegy and consented 
to the demolition of Cassel and Kehl, 
and the Germans agreed to that of 
Ehrenbreitatein ; but the Eepablicans 
insisted on the cession of the island of 
Peteraaw, which would have givoi them 
the means of crossing opposite that im* 
portant points Matters were in this 
tmsettled state, when the negotiations 
wore interrupted by the march of the 
Bassian troops through Morw^ia. The 
French government upon that issued a 
note, in which, they declared that they 
would consider the crossing of the Gter* 
man frontier by that army as equivalent 
to a declaration of war ; and as their 
advance continued without interrup- 
tion, the negotiatioos at Bastadt virtu- 
ally came to an end* 

141. Seeing themselves seriously me- 
naced with an armed resistance to their 
project for subjugating all the adjoining 
states by means of exciting revolutions 
in their bosom^ the Directory at lengtii 
began to adopt measures to make head 
against the danger. The finances of 
the BepubUe were m a most alarming 
state. Notwithstanding the confiaca- 
tioa of two-thirds of the national debt, 
it was discovered that there would 
be a deficit of 200,000,000 francs, or 
£8,000,000 sterlmg, in the reborns of 
the year. New taxes, chiefly on doors 
and windows, were imposed, and a de- 
cree passed, Authorising national do< 
mains, to the value of 125,000,000 of 
francs, or £5,000,000 sterlmg, to be 
takenfromthepulQiccreditora,towhom 
they had been surrendered in liquida- 
tion of their daims^ and the property 
€i the whole Protestant clergy to be 
confiscated to the service of the state : 
thus putting, to support Iheir revolu- 
tionary conquests, the last hand to the 
revolutionary oonfiBcation& 

142. It remained to adopt some me- 
thod for the augmentation of the army, 
which had been very much diminished 
by mekneaB and desertion since the 
peaeeofOampoFormio. TheskeletoDS 
of the regiments and tha non-commit- 
flioned offiioMi remained; but the ranks 



exhibited large chasms^ whkh the ex- 
isting state of the law provided no 
means of supplying.. The ConventioD, 
notwithstanding their eneargy, hadmade 
no permanent provision for recruiting 
the army, but had contented themselvea 
with two levies, one of 300,000 and one 
of 1,200,000 men, in 17^8, which, with 
the voluntary supfdies since furnished 
by the patriotism or sufieiing of the 
people, had been found adequate to the 
wants of the state. But now that the 
revolutionary fervour had snbatded, and 
a necessity existed for finding a per- 
manent supply of soldiers to meet the 
wars into which the insatiable ambition 
of the government had plunged the 
country, some lasting resource became 
indii^nsabl& To meet the difficulty. 
General Jourdan proposed .the law of 
the CoKSCRipnoN, which became one 
of the most important consequences of 
the Bevolution. By this decree, every 
Frenchman from twenty to forty-five 
years of age was declared amenable to 
military service; Those liable to serve 
were divided into clasaes, aoooiding to 
the years of their birth, and the gevem- 
ment were authorised to call out the 
youngest, second, or tliird class, acoordr 
ingto the exigencies of the times. The 
conscription was to take place by lot, 
in the class from wfaidi it was directed 
to be taken. This law was immediatdy 
adopted ; and the first levy of two hun- 
dred thousand men from France was 
ordered to be immediatdy enforced, 
while eighteen thousand men wwe re* 
quired from the affiliated republic of 
Switeerland, and the like number from 
that of Holland. 

143. Thus the justieeofHeavenmade 
the revolutionary passions of fVance 
the means of working out their own 
punishment. The atroeions aggreasioa 
on Switserland, the fiames of Unter^ 
walden, the subjugation of Italy, were 
registered in the book of fat^ and 
brought about a dreadful and lasting 
retribution. Kot the bayonets of the 
Allies, not the defenee ef &eBr ow mir y , 
oocaatoned thia lasting aooufge ; the in- 
vaiioD of other states, the eries of in-? 
jured innooencey first brooght it into 
existence. They fixed upon its iB&tu* 
ated people that terriUe law, wfaifih 
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and bttkbfid in iemn crveiy motiMr in 
FranoL Wide as hai bean the q^Nccad 
of the nafciaiMil an^ ■■ wide was the 
laah of *r^^n«l pnnialmMDk By fur> 
niBhing an almoe* inozhansttblo 8ai>pl j 
of militaEy leviea, it fiuined the spirit 
of muTenal ocmqiMBty and piecipitatad 
its people into the bloody earser of 
Napcdeon. It ptoduoad that teirihle 
eontart which, after eThanwting the re- 
aonroaBy brought about the subjogation 
of that great kingdom, and wrung from I 



its infuiiated bnt not repentant in* 
hahitanta what one of thMuni^ea haa 
styiad tears of blood. It ia thua that 
ProTidenee TJndioataa ita cuperintand- 
enoe of the moral world ; that the 
guilty earaar of nationa, equally a« 
that of individoala, briuga down upon 
ita^ a ri^teous puniiihm«tt ; and 
that we feiely amidst aU the aina d 
rukra, or madnaaa of the people^ the 
truth of the aublime words of Serip- 
tura : "Ephraim is joined to his idols ; 
let him alone.** 
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1. ''BTaainngthelsthmuaofDarien; 
said Sir Walter Baleigh, ''you will 
wreatthe keys of the world from Spain." 
The obseryation, worthy of his reach 
of thouj^ is afciU mora applicable to 
ibe Isthmus of Sues ctnd tiie country 
of Egypt. It is remarkably that its 
importance haa never been duly ap- 
preciaked, except by the greatest oon- 
qusKois of ancient and modem times, 
Alexander the Great and Niq>oleon 
Buonaparte. The geographical position 
of this celebrated country has destined 
it to be the chief emporium of the com- 
merce of the world. Placed in the 
centre between Europe and Asia, on 
the confines of Bsstem wealth and 
Western civilisakion ; at the extremity 
of the African oontKnmty and on the 
idiores of the Meditetranean sea» it is 
^tted to become the central point of 
communication for the varied produc- 
tions of these different nf^oaa of the 
gieba The waften of the Mediterra- 
neao bring to it all the fabrics of Eu- 
rope ; the Bad Sea wafts to its shores 
the riidies of India and China ; while 
the Nile floats down to ita boasom the 
prodpiee of the vast and unknown re- 
gions of AfridL Though it were not 
one of the BMMt fertile countries in the 



world — ^though the inundations of the 
Nile did not annually cover its fields 
with riches — ^it would still be^ finom its 
situation, one of the most favoured spots 
on the earth. The greatest and most du- 
rable monuments of human industry^ 
accordingly, the earliest efforts of oivi- 
lisation, the sublimest works of genius^ 
have been raised in this primeval seat 
of mankind. The temples of Borne 
have decayed; the arts of Athens have 
perished ; but the pyramids " still 
stand ei*eot and unshaken above the 
floods of the Nile.*' When, in the re- 
vdutien of sges, civilisation shall have 
returned to its ancient cradle — when 
the desolation of Mahometan rule shall 
have ceased, and the light of religion 
have re-illumined the land of its birth 
— Egypt will again become one of the 
great centimes of human industry. The 
invention of steam has already resiored 
the communication with the Esst to 
its original channel; and the nation 
which shall revive the canal of Sues, 
and open a direct oommuniostion be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Bed 
Ses, will pour into its bosom those 
streams of wealth which in every age 
have constituted the principal sotmw 
of European opulence. 
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2. The great Leibnitz, in the time 
of Louis XIV., addressed to the French 
monarch a memorial, which is one of 
the noblest monuments of political fore- 
sight. " Sire," said he, ** it is not at 
home that you will succeed in subdu- 
ing the Dutch ; jou will not cross their 
dykes, and you will rouse Europe to 
their assistance. It is in Egypt that 
the real blow is to be struck. There 
you will find the true commercial route 
to India ; you will wrest that lucrative 
commerce from Holland ; you will se- 
cure the eternal dominion of France 
in the Levant ; you will fill Christen- 
dom with joy."* These ideas, however, 
were beyond the age, and they lay dor- 
mant till revived by the genius of Nar 
poleon. The eagle eye of Alexander 
the Great, which fitted him to have 
been as great a benefactor as he was 
a scoui'ge of the species, early dis- 
cerned the vast capabilities of this 
country; and to him was owing the 
foundation of that city, the rival of 
Memphis and Thebes, which once boast- 
ed of six hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, almost rivalled Rome in the pleni- 
tude of its power, and still bears, 
amidst ruins and decay, the name of 
the conqueror of the East. Napoleon 
was hardly launched into the career of 
conquest before he also perceived the 
importance of this country ; and when 
still struggling in the plains of Italy 
with the armies of Austria, he was 
meditating an expedition into those 

* "The possession of Egypt»" says he, in 
the same memorial, "-vnll open a prompt 
communication with the richest countries of 
the East. It will unite the commerce of the 
Indies to that of France, and pave the way 
for ereat captains to march to conquests 
worthy of Alexander. If the Portufjfuese, 
whose power is much inferior to tibat of 
France, had been able to obtain possession of 
Egypt^ the whole of India wouid have been 
long since subjected to them; and yet, not- 
withstanding the smallness of their numbers, 
they have made themselves formidable to the 
people of those countries. Egypt once con- 
quered, nothing could be easier than to take 
possession of the entire coast of the Red Sea, 
and of the innumerable islands which border 
it. The interior of Asia, destitute of both 
commerce and wealth, would range itself at 
once beneath your dominion. Tne success 
of this enterprise would for ever secure the 
possession of the Indies, the commerce of 
Asia, and the dominion of the world." — Me- 
moriat, 1672, Leibnitz to Louis XIY- 



Eastern regions, where alone, in his 
apprehension, great things could be 
achieved ; where kingdoms lay open to 
private adventure ; and fame, rivalling^ 
that of the heroes of antiquity, was to 
be obtained. From his earliest years he 
had been influenced by an ardent de« 
sire to effect a revolution in the East : 
he was literally haunted by the idea of 
glory which had been there acquired, 
and firmly convinced that the power 
of England could never be effectually 
humbled except by a blow at its Indian 
possessions. " The Persians," said he, 
" have blocked up the route of Tamer- 
lane ; I will discover another." It was 
his favourite opinion through life, that 
Egypt was the true line of communi- 
cation with India; that it was there 
that the English power could alone be 
seriously affected ; that its possession 
would insure the dominion of the Medi- 
terranean, and convert that sea into 
a " French lake." From that central 
point armaments might be detached 
down the Red Sea, to attack the British 
possessions in India ; and an entrepot 
established, which would soon turn the 
commerce of the East into the channels 
which nature had formed for its recep- 
tion — ^the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. 

3. It was at Passeriano, however, 
after the campaign was concluded, and 
when his energetic mind turned abroad 
to seek the theatre of fresh exploits, 
that the conception of an expedition 
to Egypt first seriously occupied his 
thoughts. During his long evening 
walks in the magnificent park of his 
mansion, he spoke without intermission 
of the celebrity of those countries, and 
the illustrious empires whichhave there 
disappeared, after overturning each 
other, but the memory of which still 
lives in the recollections of mankind, 
'* Europe," said he, ** is no field for glo- 
rious exploits ; no great empires or re- 
volutions are to be found but in the 
East, where there are six hundred mil- 
lions of men." Egypt at once presented 
itself to his imagination as the point 
whei*e a decisive impression was to 
be made ; the weak point of the line ■ 
where a breach could be effected, a 
permanent lodgment secured, a path 
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opened to thoee Eastern rogions where 
the Brituh power wm to be destroyed, 
and immortal renown acquired. So 
completely had this idea itkeai po onoo 
sion of his mind, that all of the books 
bron^t from the Ambroeian library to 
Paris, aftw the peace of Campo For- 
mio, which related to Egypt, were sab- 
mitted to his examination, and many 
"bore extensiye marginal notes in his 
own lumdwriting, indicating the power* 
Ibl grasp and inde&tigable activity of 
his mind. And in his correspondence 
with the Directory he had already, more 
than once, suggested both the import- 
ance of an expedition to the banks of 
the Nile, and the amount of force re- 
quisite to insure its success. 

4. Beforeleaying Italy, afierthe treaty 
of Campo Formic, he put the last hand 
to the affitirs of the Cisalpine republia 
Venice was deliyered oyer, amidst the 
tears of all its patriotic citizens, to Aus- 
tria; the French auxiliary force in the 
new republic was fixed at thirty thou- 
sand men, under the orders of Berthier, 
to be maintained at the expense of the 
allied state ; and all the republican or^ 
ganisation of a directory, legislatiye as- 
semblies, national guards, and troops 
of the line, was put in full actiyity. 
'* ToiT are the first people in history," 
said he^ in his parting address to them, 
"who haye become free without fac- 
tions, without reyolutions, without con- 
vulsions. We haye given you freedom ; 
it is your part to preserve it You are, 
after France, the richest, the most po- 
pulous republic in the world. Totfr 
position calls you to take a leading part 
in tiie politics of Europe. To be wor- 
thy of your destiny, make no laws but 
what are wise and moderate ; but exe- 
cute them with force and energy." The 
wealth and population of the beautiful 
provinces which composed this repub- 
lic, embracing 8,500,000 souls, the for- 
tress of Mantua, and the plains of Lom- 
bardy, formed indeed the elements of 
a powerful state; but had Napoleon 
looked into the book of history, or con- 
sidered the human mind, he would have 
perceived that, of all human blessings, 
liberty is the one which is of the slowest 
growth ; that it must be won, and can- 
not be conferred; and that the institu- 



tions ndiich are suddenly transferred 
from one country to aaoi&er, perish as 
rapidly as the fiUl-grown tree, which is 
transplanted from the soil of its birth 
to a distant land. 

5. Napoleon's journey frtnn Italy to 
Paris was a continual triumph. The 
Italians, whose national spirit had been 
in some degree revived by his victories, 
beheld with regret the disappearance 
of that brilliant apparition. Every- 
thing he did and said was calculated 
to increase the pubUc enthusiasm. At 
Mantua, he combined with a ftte in 
honour of Yiiigil a military procession 
on the death of Qeneral Hoche, who had 
recentiy died, after a short illness, in 
France; and about thesametime formed 
that friendship with Desaix, who had 
come from the army of the Rhine to 
visit that of Italy, wMch mutual esteem 
was so well calculated to inspire, but 
which was destined to terminate pre- 
maturely on the field of Marenga The 
towns of Switserland received him with 
transport; triumphal arches and gar- 
lands of flowers everywhere awaited 
his approach ; he passed the fortresses 
amidst discharges of cannon; and 
crowds from the neighbouring coun- 
tries lined the roads to get a glimpse 
of the hero who had filled the world 
with his renown.* His progress in gen- 
eral was rapid; but he dwelt on the 
scenes of ancient renown or present in- 
terest At Berne, he asked an ominous 
question as to the amouiU ofit$ treaaure, 
which the senator to whom it was ad- 
dressed had the prudence to state at 
half its real amount. He lingered long 
in the field of Morat, to examine the 
scene of the terrible defeat of the Bur- 
gundian chivalry by the Swiss pea- 
santry. Passing Bdle, he arrived at 
Rastadt, where the congress was estab- 
lished ; but foreseeing nothing worthy 
of his genius in the minute matters of 
diplomacy which were there the sub- 
ject of discussion, he proceeded to Paris, 

* His words, though few, were all such as 
were calculated to produce revolution. At 
Geneva, he boasted that he would demoera' 
tiu Ei^rland in three months ; and that there 
were, in truth, but two republics in Switzer- 
land—Geneva, without laws or goTommeuc; 
Bftle, converted Into the workshop of revolu- 
tion.— Habd. V. 808. 
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where i]»e public anzietj for hia return 
had arisen to the highest pitch. 

6. The BiiooeasiTe arrival of Ns^o- 
leon's lieutenaate at Paris with the 
standards taken from the enemy in hia 
memorable campaigns, tiie vast con- 
quests he had achieved, the Inief . but 
eloquent language of hia proclama- 
tions, and the immense benefits which 
had accrued to the Republic from his 
triumphs, had raised to the very highest 
pitch the enthusiasm of the people. 
The public anxiety, accordingly, to see 
him was indescribable ; but he knew 
enough of mankind to £otA the import- 
ance of enhancing the general wish by 
avoiding ita gratj£oation. He lived in 
his own house in the Rue Ohantereine, 
in the most retired manner, went sd- 
dom into pubUc^ and surrounded him- 
self only by scientific characters, or gnoi* 
erals of cidtivated minds. He avoided 
military society, seemeddevotedto civil 
and sdentifio pursuits, wore the cos- 
tume of the Institute, of which he had 
recently been elected a memb^; asso- 
ciated constantly with its leading char- 
acters, such as Monge, Berthold, Lar 
place, Lagrange; and admitted to his 
intimate society only Berthier, Desaiz, 
Iiefebvra, OaffareUi, Kleber, and a &w 
of the deputies. On occasion of being 
presented to Talleyrand, minister oi 
foreign afiairs, he singled out, amidst 
the splendid cortiffe of public charac- 
ters by whidb he was suixounded, !£. 
Bougainville, and conversed with him 
on ti^ celebrated voyage which he had 
performed. Such was the profound na- 
ture of his ambition through lifs, that 
on every occasion he looked rather to 
the impression his conduct was to pro- 
duce on men's minds in future, than 
the gratification he was to receive from 
their admiration of the past. He li- 
terally '< deemed nothing done, while 
anything remained to do." * Even in 
the assumption of the dress, and the 
choice of the sodety of the Institute, 
he was guided by motives of ambition, 
and a profound knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. ** Kankiod," said he, " are 
in the end governed always by superi- 
ority of intellectual qualities, and none 

* "Nil actum pataos, dam qtdd soparaa- 
set agendum."— LucAN, Phanalia. 



are more sensiUe of tiufl than tibe mili* 
tary profession. When, on my re* 
turn 6-om Italy, I assumed the dress 
of the Institute^ I knew what I waa 
doing; I was sure of not being mis- 
understood by the lowest drumuMr of 
the army." 

7. Shortly after his airivial he was 
received in state by the Directory, in 
their now magnificent palace of the 
LuxemboijUg; The public anxiety was 
wound up to the highest pitch for this 
imposing ceremony, on which occasion 
Joubert was to pres^it the standard of 
the Army of Itxdy, inscribed with all 
the great actions it had performed; and 
the youthful conqueror himself was to 
lay at the feet of govemmait the treaifey 
of Oampo F<»mio. Vast galleries were 
prepared for the aceonmMdation of the 
pul^, which wen early filled with all 
that was distingaidbed in rank, char- 
acter j and beauty in PariiL He made 
his entry, accompanied 1^^ M. Talley- 
rand, who was to present him to the 
Directoiy as the bearer of the treaty. 
The aspect of the hero, his thin but 
graceful figure, the Ronum cast of hu 
features, and fire of his eye— ^enated 
universal admiration; the court xsang 
with applause. Talleyrand ia)iax>duced 
him in an eloquent i^eech, in which, 
after extolling his gxeat actions, he con* 
duded, — '' For a moment I did feel on 
his aecouat that disquietiide which, in 
an infant republic^ arises from every- 
thing which seems to destroy the equal- 
ity of the citijEens. B«t I was wrong; 
individual grandeur, £ur from beuc^^^ 
dangerous to equality, is its highest 
triumph ; and on this occasion, every 
Fren<jiman must feel himself elevated 
by the hero of his covmtiy. And when 
I reflect on all Hiat he hasdone todiroud 
frpm envy that light of glory; on that 
ancient love of simplicity whiidi distin- 
guishes him in his favourite studies; 
on his love for the abstract sciences ; 
on his admiration for that sublime Os- 
sian which seems to detach faun from 
the world ; on his well-known contempt 
for luxury, £or pomp, for all that con- 
stitutes the pride of ignoble minds, I 
am convinced tha^ fiur from dreading 
his ambition, we shall one day have 
occasion to roose it anew to allure him 
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i^m tiie mrMte of stodioaa retiraneHt 
fVanoe wiH nefver lose its fineedom ; bat 
perliapB he will not for crv«r {mNive 
luB own.** 

8. Ni^M>lea)ii replied in tiiese wonk, 
— ** The fVendi people, to attorn their 
freedom, had kings to eombat; to ae- 
eore a conatitoticm founded on reason, 
tiiey had eighteen faondrad yean of pre- 
jndioea to orereome* Bei3gi<»i, feud- 
ality, deapotiam, have, in their turna, 
gOTenied Bnrope ; but from the peace 
now oondnded datea tiie era of repre- 
Bentatiye goTernmenta Ton ha^e ano- 
ceeded in organiaing the great nation, 
-«diOBe teiritory is <Mi]y drcumadibed 
becanse nature heraelf haa imposed its 
limits. I lay at yonr feet the treaty of 
Campo Formio, ratified by the Empe- 
ror.* Assoonaathehappiness of France 
is aecnrsd by the best organio law9, the 
whole of Europe will be free." The 
Directory, by ttte yoice of fianns, re- 
tamed an inflated reply, in wbich they 
iniited him to striTe for the aoqoiai- 
tion of fr«ah laurels, and pointed to the 
shorea of Qreat Britain as the place 
wh«w they were to be gathered. On 
this occasion, Qeneral Joubert, and the 
diief of the staff, Andr^ossi, bore the 
mag^iifioent standard whidi the Direc- 
tory had given to the Army of Italy, 
and which contained an enumfaration 
of triompfas so wondeifbl that it would 
have passed for fabulous in any other 
age.t It was sufficient to iutoxieate all 
the youth of BVance with the pasaon 
for military glory. 

9. This f6te was followed by others, 
giren by the legislstiye body and the 
minister of foreign afbirs. Kapoleon 

* Kapolaon had added these words in this 
plaoe,-— ** That peaee seGores the liberty, the 
mogptirity, aad glory , of the BepuUio ; " 
but these words were struck out by order of 
the Directory—a tnifficient proof of their dis- 
approval of hiaeouduct in signing it, and one 
of the many induoementa wixich led him to 
turn his face to the East. — Hard. y. 74. 

t It bore these words: — "The Army of 
Italy has made IM,000 prisoners; it has 
taken 170 Btandarda, fiOO pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery, 600 field-pieces, 5 pontoon trains; 9 
£^ips of the Hue, 12 frigates, 12 corvettes, 18 
galleys. Armistloe witli the Kings of Sar- 
dinia, Naples, ihe Dukes of Parma and M(»- 
dena^ aod the Pupe. PreliminMies of Leo- 
ben ; C!onvention of Montebello with Oenoa. 
•Treaty of Tolentino. Treaty of Campo Por- 
mio. It has given fModom to the people of 



appeared at a& tiieae; but they wera 
foreign to hiBdiBpoBition,isMl he retired^ 
as soon as politeness wooM permit^ to 
his own huuseL At that giiwi by M. 
Talleynnd, which waa distinguished by 
the good taste and eleganoe which pre- 
vailed, he was asked by ICadamedeSteel, 
in presence of a numerooa drde^ who 
was, in hia opinion, the gr eate st womsn 
that ever existed. **She," he replied, 
** who haa had the g r eat e at number of 
diildren," — an answer TSiy different 
from. wkU she anticipated, and singn- 
larly eharaetflristicof his opinions on the 
proper destiny of the female character. 
At the Institute^ he waa to be seen al- 
ways seated between Lagrange and La* 
plaoe, apparently i^oUy occupied with 
the absttaot sdencea. To a dentation 
of that learned body he returned an 
answer: "lam higUy honoured with 
tiie approbation <2 the distinguished 
men who compose the Institute. I 
know well that I must long be their 
scholar before I become their equaL 
The true conquests, the osdj ones which 
do not oause a tear, are those whidi are 
gained over ignorance. The most hon- 
ourable, aa wdl aa the most ns^iil oo 
cupation of men is, to contribute to the 
extension of ideas. The power of the 
French Republic should henceforth 
consist in this, that not a aingle new 
idea should exist whidi does not owe 
its birth to its exeitions." But it was 
<»ly for the approbation of these illua* 
trimis men ihat ha af^Mared soliei- 
torn ; he was neTer seen in the streets ; 
went only to a concealed box in the 
opera; and when he sasumed the reina 
of power after his return from £gypt, 

Bo)(^gn% Femua, Modeaa, Maasa-CaRaca, 
Bomagn% Lomhardy, Bnaoia, BergaaM^ 
Mantu<^ Cremona, a part of the Yerone^e^ 
Chiaveima, Bormio, and the Valteline; to 
the people of Genoa^ the Imperial flefs, 
Corcyra, and Ithaca. Bent to Paris the 
chtfi-tVctuvr* of Michael Angela, Gueroinc^ 
Titian, Paul Veronese Coreggio, Albano, the 
Caraccis, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, dec. 
Triumphed in 18 pitched battles — Monte- 
notte, Milessimo, Mondovi, Lodi, Boxghetta, 
Lonato, Castiglione, Roveredo, Bassano, 9t 
Oeot^e's, Fontaua Viva, Caldiero, Areola, 
Rivoli, La Favorite, the I^liamento, Tar- 
wis, Neumarict ;" and then followed the 
names of 67 combats or lesser engagementa 
The legions of Csesar had not, in so short a 
time, so splendid a roll of achievements to 
exhibit. 
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his personal appearance 'was still tm* 
known to the ^[reater part of the inha- 
bitants of Paris. 

10. But Napoleon's was not a dis- 
position to remain satisfied with past 
glory ; the future — ^yet higher achieve- 
menta — ^filled his mind. He knew well 
the ephemeral nature of ];)opular ap- 
plause, and how necessary mystery or 
a succession of great actions is, to pro- 
long its transports. ''They do not 
long preserve at Paris," said he to his 
intimate friends, ''the remembrance 
of anything. If I remain long unem- 
ployed, I am undone. The renown of 
one in this great Babylon speedily sup- 
plants that of another. If I am seen 
three times at the opera, I shall no 
longer be an object of curiosity. You 
need not talk of the desire of the citi- 
zens to get a sight of me : crowds at 
least as greaf would go to see me led 
out to the scaffold." He made an ef- 
fort to obtain a dispensation with the 
law which required the age of forty 
for one of the Directory ; but, failing 
in that attempt, his whole thoughts 
and passions centered in the East, the 
theatre of his original yisions of glory. 
"Bourrienne," said he, "I am deteiv 
mined not to remain in Paris ; there 
is nothing to be done here. It is im- 
possible to fix the attention of the 
people. If I remain longer inactive, I 
am undone. Everything here passes 
away ; my glory is already dedming ; 
this little comer of Europe is too small 
to supply it. We must go to the East; 
all the great men of tibe world have 
there acquired their celebrity. Never- 
theless, I am willing to make a tour 
to the coasts with yourself, Lannea, 
and Solkowsky. Should the expedition 
to Britain prove, as I much fear it 
will, too hazardous, the Army of Eng- 
land will become the army of the East, 
and we will go to Egypt." These 
words give a just idea of tiie character 
of Napoleon. Glory was his ruling 
passion ; nothing appeared impossible 
where it was to be won. The great 
names of Alexander, Caesar, and Han- 
nibal haunted his ittiagination ; passing 
over the lapse of two thousand years, 
he fixed his rivalry on those classical 
heroes, whose exploits have shed so 



imperishable a lustre over the annala 
of antiquity. While thus auataining 
his reputation, and inscribing his name 
on the eternal monuments of Egyptian 
grandeur, he hoped to be still within 
reach of tiie march of events in Europe, 
and ready to assume Uiat despotic com- 
mand which, he already foresaw, would 
soon be called for by the incapacity of 
the Directory, and the never*ending dicK 
tractions of democratic institutionA. 

11. In truth, the Directory, secretly 
alarmed at the reputation of thib con- 
queror of Italy, eagerly sought, under 
the splendid colouring of a descent on 
England, an opportunity of ridding 
themselves of so formidable a rivaL 
An extraordinary degree of activity 
prevailed in all the harbours, not only 
of France and Holland, but of Spain 
and Italy: the fleets at Cadiz and 
Toulon were soon in a condition to 
put to sea ; that at Brest only awaited, 
to all appearance, their arrival, to issue 
forth, and form a preponderating force 
in the Channel, where the utmost ex- 
ertions were making to construct and 
equip flat-bottomed boats for the con- 
veyance of the land troops. Means 
were soon collected in the northern 
harbours for the transport of sixty 
thousand men. Meanwhile great part of 
the annies of the Rhine were brought 
down to the maritime districts, and 
lined the shores of France and Holland, 
from Brest to the Texel ; nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand men were 
stationed on these coasts, under the 
name of the Army of England.* This 
immense force might have occasioned 
great disquietude to the British govern- 
ment, had it been supported by a 
powerful navy ; but the battles of St 
Vincent and Camperdown had relieved 
them of all apprehensions of a descent 
by these numerous enemies. It does 
not appear that the Directory then 
entertained any serious thoughts of 
carrying the invasion into early exe- 
cution : although the troops were en- 
camped in the maritime departments, 

* It was stated at 876,000 men, all fUlIy 
equipped, by the French Du«ctory. in their 
oommunicaaons to the Irish insurgents. — 
Secret Iv^armaiwn cu to hotiUe Pr^paratUnu in 
the French ports, February and March 1798 ; 
OattUrtagh Papers^ L 105, lOd. 
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tiaB had been made. Hoirever, tlmr 
laagoage biea t i i ed BolliiBg but me- 
oaeea : N^poleQii ma appointad eom- 
mander-m-iliief oC tlw Aimy oC Bn^ 
land, and he was deepaftched on a mis- 
aion to the eoaste to sapmnteiid the 
com|»lfltion of the annameai. 

12. " Crown," aaid Banaa, <* so il- 
Instnous a life, by a eonqnest which 
the great nation owes, to its outraged 
digmty. Go» and by the pomiahment 
of the cabinet of London, strike toitur 
into the hearts of all who would mis- 
calcolate the poweis of a free people. 
Let the conqnerors of the Po, the 
Bhine, and the Tiber, march under 
your banners ; the ocean will be proud 
to bear them ; it is a slsYe still indig- 
nant, who blushes for his fetters. He 
iuTokeei, in a Toice of thunder, the 
wrath of the earth against the oppres- 
sor of the wayes. Pompey did not 
esteem it beneath him to wield the 
power of Rome against the pirates: 
Qo and chain the monster who presses 
on the seas ; go and punish in London 
the injured rights of humanity. Hardly 
phall the tricolor standard wsve on the 
blood-stained shores of the Thames, 
ere a unanimous cry will bless your 
arrival, and that generous nation, per^ 
ceiying the dawn of its felicity, will 
receive you as liberators, who come 
not to combat and enslave, but to put 
a period to its calamities." Under 
these high>sounding declamations, how- 
ever, all parties concealed very different 
intentions. Immense preparations were 
made in Italy and the south of France, 
as weU as on the shores of the Chan- 
nel ; the whole naval resources of the 
Mediterranean were put in requisition, 
and the iliie of the Army of Italy moved 
to Toulon,' G^oa, and Clvita Yecchia. 
The Directory were more desirous to 
see Napoleon engulfed in the sands of 
Lybia than conquering on the banks 
of the Thames ; and he dreamed more 
of the career of Alexander and of Ma- 
homet, than of the descent of Csesar on 
the shores of Britain. 

18. Independent of his anxiety to 
engage in some enterprise which might 
immortalise his name, Napoleon was 

YOL.IV. 



deairoQs to deladi himadf fk<ott tt« 
government^ from hb staroaff and grow- 
ing avenkm to the Jaoobia partr* 
whom the revohition of tiie 18tn 
Fhietidor had pfa^ed at the hsftd of 
the Republie. Already he had, on 
more than one oooaaion, o]fvnfy ex* 
pressed his dislike at the violMit re- 
vdutionaiy oourae whidi the Direo* 
toiy were pQi8uiii(|, both at home and 
abroad; and in pnvato he gave vent, 
in the strongest tenns, to his honor 
at that grasping insatiable democratic 
spirit, i^ch,&rou|^ his subsequent 
life, he set himself so vigoroushr to 
resist *'What,*' said he, '< would these 
Jacobins have ? France is revolution- 
ised, Holland is revolutionised, Ita]y is 
revolutionised, Switaeriand is revolu- 
tionised, Europe wUl soon be revolu- 
tionised. But this, it seems, will not 
suffice them. I know ftill well what 
they want : they want the domination 
of thirty or forty individuals founded 
on the massacre of three or four mil- 
lions; they want the constitution of 
1798, but they shall not have it, and 
death to him who would demand it ! 
For my own part I declare, that if I 
had only the option between royal^ 
and the system of these gentlemen, I 
would not hesitato one moment to de- 
clare for a king." 

14. In the middle of Februaiy, Na- 
poleon proceeded to the coasts, accom- 
panied by Lannes and Bourrienne. He 
visited, in less than ten days, Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkirk, Antwerp, and Flush- 
ing, exhibiting everywhere his usual 
sagacity and rapidity of apprehension ; 
conversing with, deriving light ftom 
every one possessed of local informa- 
tion, and obtaining in a few weeks 
what it would have taken others years 
to acquire. He sat up tiU midnight at 
every town, interrogating the sailorB, 
fishermen, and smugglers : to their 
objections he listened with patient at- 
tention, to his own difficulties he drew 
their consideration. During this brief 
journey, he acquired an intimate ao- 
quaintonoe with the relative import- 
ance of these maritime stations ; and 
to this period is to be assiped the 
origin of those great oonoepUoni oon* 
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^oMDing Antwerp, widoh, imder ttie 
3Bmpir9yli»oani)ed with bo muoh vigour 
ixxto execation. At length, hsving ac- 
quired an the infbnnation wlxich oould 
be obtained, he made up his mind and 
returned to Paris. ** It is too doubtful 
a chanoe," said he ; '' I will not risk it ; 
I will not faaEard, on such a throw, 
the Ikte of France." Thenceforward 
all his sneigiaB ware turned towaids 
tiie Egyptian expedition. 

15. It was ndt the difficulty of tians- 
porting sixty or eighty thousand men 
to the shores of Britain which deterred 
Napoleon ; the impossibility of main- 
taining a strict blockade of an exton- 
tdrB line of coast, on a tempestuous 
sea, and the chance of getting over 
unseen in haey weather, sufficiently 
demonstrated that such an attempt, 
however hazardous, was practicable 
under favourable oircumstances. It 
was the obstacles in the way of main- 
-taining them in the countiy after they 
were landed, and supporting them by 
the neoesaaiy stores and reinforce- 
ments, in presence of a superior naval 
force, which was the decisive consider* 
ation. Supposing the troops landed, 
% battle gained, and London taken, it 
was not to be expected that England 
would submit; and how to maintain 
the conquests made, and penetifite in- 
to the interior of the country, vdthout 
continual reinforcements, and an un- 
intermptod communication with the 
Oontineot> was the insurmountable 
difficulty. There appeared no rational 
prospect at this period of acciunulating 
a superior naval power in the Channel, 
or efifooting an open connection be* 
tween the invading force and the shores 
of FVanoe ; and this being the case, the 
Republioan army, however successful 
at first, must, to all appearance, have 
sunk at last imder the continued ef- 
forts of a brave, numerous, and united 
people. Thence may be seen the im- 
portance of the naval batdes of St 
Vincent and Camperdown in the pre- 
ceding yesr; the fiite of the world 
Imng upon their issue. 

16. Meanwhile the British gov«ni- 
inent^ aware of the great preparstionB 
which were going on at once in so many 
different quarters, and ignorant where 



tibe blow was to &!]» made eveiy ar- 
rangement which prudence could sag' 
gest to ward off the impaading danger. 
They had little i^prehenaion as to the 
issue of a contest on the shores of Bri- 
tain ; but Ireland was the vulnerable 
quarter which filled them with disquie- 
tude. The unceasing discontents of 
that country had formed a laige party, 
who were in open and ill-disguised com- 
munication with the French Directory, 
and tiie narrow escape which it had 
made by the dispersion of Hoche's 
squadron in Bantry Bay proved ihat 
the utmost vigilance, and a decided 
naval superiority, could not always be 
relied on to secure its extensive aea- 
coastfrombostileinvasion. Inthesoeir- 
cumstances, the principal efforts of the 
Admiralty were directed to strengtJien 
the fleet off Brest andthe Spanish coasts;, 
from whence the menaced invasion 
might chiefly be expected to issue; 
while, at the same time, a sm&ll squad- 
ron was detached under Nelson, by 
Admiral St Vincent, from his squad- 
ron off Cadiz, which now amounted to 
eighteen ships of the line, to the Medi- 
tsrranean, which was afterwards raised, 
by the junction of eight ships of the 
line under Admiral Curtis, to thirteen 
line-of-battle ships, and one of fifty guns. 
The most active preparations for de- 
fence were at the same time made on 
the whole coasts ; the vigilance of the 
cruisers in the Channel was i*edoubled ; 
and the spirit of the nation, rising with 
the dangers which threatened it, pre- 
pared without dismay to meet the con- 
queror of Europe on the British shorea. 
17. While aU eyes in Europe, how- 
ever, were turned to the Channel, and 
th,e world awaited, in anxious suspense, 
the terrible conflict which seemed to be 
approaching between the two powers 
whose hostility had so long divided 
mankind, the tempest had turned away 
in another direction. After consider- 
able difficulty, Napoleon succeeded in 
persuading the Directory to undertake 
the expedition to Egypt. In vain they 
objected that it was to expose forty 
thouaand of the best troops of the Re- 
public to destruction ; diat the chance 
was smaUof escaping the Ecglishsquad- 
rons ; and that Austria would not fail 
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to take adTUitageof the abseaceof tlieir 
bestgenecaltoregain her lostproTiBoeB. 
The axdent mind of Kapoleoii obviated 
eveiy objection; and at length the gov- 
ermnen^ dazzled by the splendour of 
the design, and secretly rejoiced at the 
prospect of ridding themaelTeB of so 
formidable a riyal, even at the hazard 
of losing the noble force pat at his dis- 
posal, agreed to his scheme^ and gaTe 
him unUmited powers for carrying it 
into execution. Napoleon instantly ap- 
plied himself with extraordinary activ- 
ity, to forward the expedition. He 
himself superintended everything ; in- 
structions succeeded each other with 
inconceivable rapidity ; night and day 
he laboured with his8ecretary,despatch- 
ing orders in eveiy direction. The Di- 
rectory coUectedfor the expedition forty 
thousand of the best troops of the Army 
of Italy; the fleet of Brudys, consiBting 
of thirteen ships of the line and four- 
teen frigates, was destined to convey the 
greater part of the army ; while above 
;5,000,000 of francs of the treasure re- 
oentiy before taken at Berne, were 
granted by the Directory to meet the 
expenses a£ the expedition. It is pain- 
'f ul to think that this celebrated under- 
taking should have been preceded by 
so fla^*ant an act of spoliation ; and that 
the desire to provide for the changes of 
the enterprise out of the savings of the 
Swiss Confederacy during more than 

* The partisans of Napoleon are indignant 
at the imputation of his having recommended 
or concurred in the invasioh of Switzerland, 
in order to procure, in the treasure of Berne, 
funds for the equipment of his Egyptian ex- 
I>edition; but it is certain that, in nis jour- 
ney through S^tzerland, he asked an omin- 
ous question as to the amount of that ancient 
store; and, in his Secret Correspondence, 
there exists decisive evidence that he parti- 
dpated in the shameful act of robbery which 
soon afterwards followed, and equipped his 
fleet out of the funds thus obtained. On the 
11th April 1798, he wrote to Lannes: — "I 
have received, citiaen-general, the letter of 
.vour aide-de-camp. Three millions have 
been despatched, by post, on the 7th of this 
mouth, from Berne fmr Lyona. You will find 
.hereunto subjoined, the order from the 
Treasury to its agent at I^ons to forward it 
forthwitii to Toulon. Tou will for this pur- 
pose cause it to be embarked on the Rhone ; 
you wijl accompany it to Avignon; and from 
thencefconvey it by post to l^yulon. Do not 
&ilto inform me of what diflforent pieces the 
three milUons oonaist." On the 17th April 



two hundred j^an, should have beeo 
one motive for the attack on the inde- 
pendence of that unoffending lepubUo.* 

18. Napoleon has thus stated the ob- 
jects whidi he had in view in the Bgyp" 
tian expedition. " L To establish, on 
the bai^ of the "Nile, a French odloniy, 
which could exist without slavesy and 
supply the place of St Dominga 2. To 
open a vent for our manufactures in 
iGfrica» Arabia, and Syria^ and obtain 
for our commerce the productioiui of 
these countries. S. To set out from 
Egypt,asavastp2a<»(i'arsie«; to push 
forward an army of 60,000 men to the 
Indui^ rouse the Malirattas to a revol]^ 
and excite against the English the po- 
pulation of these vast countries. Six^ 
thousand men, half Europeans, half na- 
tives, transported on 50,000 camels^ 
and 10,000 horses, canyiug with them 
provisions for fifty days^ aad water for 
six, with 150 pieces of cannon, and. 
double ammunitios^ would arrive in 
four months in India. The ocean ceased 
to be an obstacle when vessels were 
constructed ; the desert becomes pass- 
able the moment you have camels and 
dromedaries in abundance." 

19. From his headquarters at Fans, 
Napoleon directed the vast preparations 
for this armament, which were going 
forward with the utmost activity in aU 
the ports of Italy and the south of 
France. Four stations were assigned 

he agidn writes to Lannes : " From the in- 
formation I have received from Berne, the-- 
three millions should arrive, at ttko very- 
latest, on the 19th at lyona Forward thenr 
instantly on their arrival ; do not go to bed 
tiD this is done ; get ready in the mean time 
the boats for their reception ; despatch a 
courier to me the instant they are fairly on 
board.'* And on the sanne day he wrote to 
the authorities charged at Toulon with the 
preparation of the expedition: "The Treasury 
has given orders that three milUons diould 
be forthwith forwarded to Toulon. The sail- 
ors of Bru^ys' squadron must be paid the 
instant the three milUoru arrive ^rvm. Bertu.** 
And, on the 20th April, he wrote to tiie Oom- 
misBioners of the Treasury at Paris : " You 
have only given orders, citizencommissioners, 
for the transmission of such part of the three 
millions at Lyons, as is in firanes and piastres, 
to Toulon. ltlBindi»p*n$dble.homver, that 196 
have it aU; you will be good enough^ there- 
fore, to sena orders to your agent at Lyona 
for the transmission of the whole, of whatever 
deecriptioneofooin it is composed. "-^fllNTMp.. 
Om^. de NapoUiM, v. 74, 86, 90, 87. lOi 
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for the assembly of the oonvoys and 
the embarkation of the troops — ^Toulon, 
Gknoa, Ajaodo, and Civita Yecchia ; at 
the latter harbour, transports were 
moored alongside of the massy piers of 
Roman architecture to the bronze rings, 
still undecayed, which had been fixed 
in their blocks by the Emperor Trajan. 
A numerous artillery, and three thou- 
sand cavalry, were collected at these 
different stations, destined to be mount- 
ed on the incomparable horses of Egypt. 
The most celebrated genersils of the 
Republic, Desaix and Eleber, as yet 
strangers to the fortunes of Napoleon, 
as well as those who had so ably se- 
conded his efforts in Italy — Lannes, 
Murat, Junot, Reynier, Barraguay d'Hil- 
liers, Vaubois, Bon, Belliard, and Dom- 
martin — were ranged under his com- 
mand. Caffarelli commanded the en- 
gineers; Berthier, who could hardly 
tear himself from the fascinations of 
beauty at Paris, the staff ; the most il- 
lustrious philosophers and ai'tists of the 
age, Monge, Berthollet, Fourier, Larrey, 
Desgenettes, QeoSroj St Hilaire, and 
Denon, attended the expedition. Ge- 
nius, in exery department, hastened to 
range itself under the banners of the 
youthful hero. 

20. The disturbance at Vienna, on 
account of the f§te given byBemadotte, 
the ambassador of the Republic at the 
Imperial court, which has been already 
mentioned, retarded for fifteen days the 
departura of the expedition. During 
that period,Europe awaited withbreath- 
less anxiety the course of the storm, 
which it was well known was now about 
to burst. Bourrienne, on this occasion, 
asked Napoleon if he was finally deter- 
mined to risk his fate on the expedition 
to Egypt— "Yes," he replied ; " I have 
tried everything, but they will have no- 
thing to do with me. If I stayed here, 
it would be necessary to overturn them, 
and make myself lung ; but we must 
not think of that as yet; the nobles 
would not consent to it. I have sound- 
ed, but I find the time for that has not 
yet arrived ; I must first dazzle these 
gentiemen by my exploits." In truth, 
he was convinced, at this period, that 
lie had no chance of escaping destruc- 
tion but by persisting in his oriental 



expedition. The intelligence of the 
tumult at Vienna, and the appearance 
of approaching hostilities between Aus- 
tria and France, induced Napoleon to 
change his plan ; and he earnestly re- 
presented to the Directory the impolicy 
of continuing the Egyptian project at 
such a crisis. But the rulers of France 
were now thoroughly awakened to the 
danger they ran from the ascendancy of 
Napoleon, and the only answer they 
made to his representation was a posi- 
tive order to leave Paris on the 8d May. 
This led to a warm altercation between 
him and the Directory, in the course of 
which he resorted to his former man- 
oeuvre of tenderinghis resignation. But 
on this occasion it did not succeed! 
Presenting him with a pen, Rewbell 
said coldly, " You wish to retire from 
the service/ general ? If you do, the 
Republic will doubtless lose a brave and 
skilful chief; but it has still enough of 
sons who will not abandon it." Merlin 
upon this interposed, and put an end 
to so dangerous an altercation ; and 
Napoleon, swallowing the afi&x>nt, pre- 
pared to follow out his Egyptian expe- 
dition — «aying,in private to Bourrienne, 
" The pear is not yet ripe ; let us de- 
part We shall return when the mo- 
ment is arrived." 

21. Napoleon, having completed his 
preparations, arrived at Toulon on the 
9th May 1798, and immediately took the 
command of the army. The realisa- 
tion of his long-cherished hopes filled 
the mind of the young hero with the 
most enthusiastic anticipation; like 
the fabled hero of Tasso, his mind 
burned with the prospect of glories in 
Egypt, and on the banks of ti^e Nile.* 
Seldom had a more splendid aimament 
appeared on the ocean. The fleet con- 
sisted of 13 ships of the line, two of 64 
guns, 14 frigat^, 72 brigs and cutters, 

* " He rides, revolvinsr in his noble apriffbt 
Such haughty thou^its as fill the glorious 

■mind ; 
On hard adventures was his whole delight^ 
And now to wondrous acts his will incUn'd; 
Alone asainst the pagans would he fight 
And kill their kiiuff from ^gypt unto Inde ; 
From Cinthia'S hul8» and Hmu' unknown 

sprinff, 
He would fetch praise^ and glorious oon* 

quest bring." 

Tasbo^ /cnualMR JkUttred, v. 8S. 
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and^OOtouupoiti. It lM»e tiurtjr 
IhooBttDdBiddMn of an anna^aiid aiboTe 
toi thoaaud sailon^ Bofbre emibttk- 
b^ihe genoal-m-cluef, after hia uaiial 
cnntnin, addronaod the following pioda- 
mationtohiatroopa: — "Soldien! Tou 
are one oi the winga of the Anny of 
Eni^and; you haTe made war in moan- 
tainfl» phansi and cttiea ; it ranaina to 
make it on the ooean. The Roman 
kgioDB^ whom you have often imitated^ 
bat not yet eqoalled, combated Car- 
thage^ by tonia, on the aeaa and on the 
jilamaofZama. Yictoiy never deeeited 
their atandarda, becaoae they nerer 
ceaaed to be brave, patient, and united. 
Soldiers ! the eyes of Europe are upon 
you; you have great destinies to ao- 
compliah, battles to fight, dangers and 
ftttigueB to overcome ; you are about to 
do more than you have yet done for 
the prosperity of your country, the 
happiness of man, and your own glory. 
The genius of liberty, whidi has ren- 
dered, from its birth, the RepubUo the 
arbiter of Europe, has now determined 
that it should become so of the seas, 
and of the most distant nations." In 
such magnificent mystery did this great 
man envelop his designs, even when 
on the eve of their execution. One of 
the last acts of Napoleon, before em- 
barking, was to issue a humane procla- 
mation to the military commissioners 
of the 9th division, in which Toulon 
was situated, in which he severely cen- 
sured the cruel application of one of 
the harsh laws of the 19th Fructidor to 
old men above seventy years of age, 
children in infancy, and women with 
child, who had been seized and shot for 
violating that tyrannical edict. This 
interposition gave universal satisfaction, 
and added another laurel of a purer 
colour to those which already encircled 
the brows of the general 

22. At length, on the 19th May, the 
fleet set sail in the finest weather, 
amidst the discharges of cannon and 
the acclamations of an immense crowd 
of inhabitants. The Orient grounded 
at leaving the harbour, by reason of 
its enormous bulk : this was taken as 
a sinister omen by the sailors, more 
alive than any other class of men to 
superstitious impressions. The fleet 
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aaikd in ibe fini 
Qenoa, and thenee to AJMoio and Gi> 
vita GaBtdlana, and having ei^o l ad a 
jonetion with the aquadrona in thorn 
haiboan^ bore awi^ with a fidr wind 
for MahiL In twawting the ahoraa of 
Italy, they deseiied from on boaid the 
Orient the snowy ■onimita of the Alpa 
in the extreme diatanoa. Ka^eon 
gaied with intense foding at the moon* 
tains whieh had been the witnessss of 
his early aohiev«menta» **I oannot»** 
said he^ *' behold without emotion tha 
land of Italy; these mountains oom* 
mand the plains where I have so often 
led the mnoh to viotoiy. Now wa 
are bound for the East; with them 
vicUny is still secure.*' His conversa- 
tion was peouliariy animated during the 
whole voyage; eveiy headland, evaiy 
promontcury, recalled some glorious ex* 
ploit of andent histoiy; and his ima- 
gination kindled with freah fire as the 
fleet approached the shores at Asia, 
and the scenes of the ^[reatest deeds 
which have made illustrious the annals 
of mankind. 

28. On the 16th June, after a pros- 
parous voyage, the white diffii and 
superb fortifications of Malta appeared 
in dasalinff brilliancy above the unruf* 
fled sea. The fleet anchored before the 
harbour which had so gloriously resist- 
ed the whole force of me Turks under 
Solyman the Magnificent : its bastions 
were stronger, its artillery more numer- 
ous, than under the heroic Lavalette; 
but the spirit of the Oixier was gone. 
A few hundred chevaliers, lost in effe- 
minacy andindolence, intrusted to three 
thousandfeeblemeroenariesandasmany 
militia the defence of the place; and 
its noble works seemed ready to be- 
come the prey of any invader who had 
inherited the ancient spirit of the de- 
fenders of Christendom. Before leaving 
France, the capitulation of the place 
had been secured bv secret intelll^oe 
with the Grand Master and principal 
officers,* who had, as the reward of their 

* " You aro aware that Malta boa boon tur- 
rendered and glveu up by the Frenoh offloeri, 
who, CM the jmce qf their good <md loyal eer- 
viees, have been erased from the Ust of emi- 
grantB, and pensioned."— iSwrct Letter /rtm 
Rattadt, July 26, 1708 ; Oaetlereaifh Poperi, 
I 268. 
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treachery, been stnick oiF the list of 
French emigrants. Desaix and Sa- 
yazy landed, and adyanoed without 
opposition to the foot of tiie ramparts. 
Terms of accommodation were speedily 
tgreed on : the town was surrendered 
on condition that the Grand Master 
should obtain 600,000 fhuics, a princi- 
pality in Geimany, or a pension for life 
of 300,000 francs ; the French cheva^ 
liers were promised a pension of 700 
j&ancs a-year each ; and the tricolor flag 
speedily waved on the ancient bulwarit 
of the Christian world. 

24. So strongly were the generals 
impressed with their good fortune' on 
this occasion, that, in passing through 
the impregnable defences, CaSkrelli 
said to Kapoleon — *' It is well, generaJ, 
that there was some one within to open 
thegatestous: weshouldhaTehadmore 
trouble in making our way through, if 
ihe place had been empty." On enter- 
ing into the place, the French knew not 
how to congratulate themselves on the 
address on the one side, and pusillani- 
mity on the other, which had obtained 
for them, without firing a shot, so im- 
mense an acquisition. They were neyer 
weary of examining the boundless for- 
tifications, and stupendous monuments 
of perseverance, which it contained; 
the luxury and magnificence of the 
palaces which the Grand Masters had 
erected during the many centuries of 
their inglorious repose, and the incom- 
parable harbour, which allowed the 
Orient to touch the quay, and was 
capable of containing six hundred sail 
of the lina In securing and organising 
the new colony. Napoleon dispkyed his 
wonted activity. Its innumerable bat- 
teries were speedily armed, and Gene- 
ral Yaubois was left at the head of 
three thousand men to superintend its 
defence. All the Turkish prisoners 
found in the galleys were set at liberty, 
and scattered through the fleet, in order 
to produce a moral influence on the 
Mahometan population in the countries 
to which their course was bound. 

25. The secret of the easy conquest 
of this impregnable island by Napoleon, 
is to be found in the estrangement of 
the chevaliers of other nations from 
Baron Homspech; the Grand Master, 



whom they disliked on account of his 
German descent, and the intrigues long 
before carried on among the knights of 
Fr«ich and Italian birbh by a secret 
agent of Napoleon's. Such was the 
division produced by these circum- 
stances that the garrison was incapable 
of making any resistance; andthelead- 
ingknights, themselves chiefs in the con- 
spiracy, had BO prepared matters, by 
disarming batteries, providing neither 
stores nor ammunition, and disposing 
the troops in disadvantageous situa- 
tions, that resistance was from the first 
perfectly hopeless. No sooner, how- 
ever, were the gates delivered up, than 
these unworthy successors of the de- 
fenders of Christendom repented of 
their weakness. The treasure of St 
John, the accumulation of ages, the 
silver plate of all the churches, palaces, 
and hospitals, were seized on with mer- 
ciless avidity; and all the ships of war, 
artillery, and arsenals of the Order, 
appropriated to the uses of the Repub- 
Uc.* 

26. Having secured this important 
conquest, and left a sufficient garrison 
to mflintAJn it for the Republic, Napo- 
leon set sail for Egypt. The voyage 
was uninterrupted by any accident; 
and the general, enjoying the beautiful 
sky of the Mediterranean, remained 
constantly on deck, conversing with 
Monge and BerthoUet on subjects of 
science, tiie age of the world, the pro- 
bable mode of its destruction, th^ forms 
of religion, the decline of the Byzantine 
empire. These interesting themes were 
often interrupted, however, by the con- 
sideration of what would occur if the 
fleet were to encounter the squadron 
of Nelson. Admiral Bru^ys, forcibly 

* So early as 14th November 1797, Napo- 
leon had commenced his intrigues with the 
Knights of Malta. On that day he wrote to 
Talleyrand : " You will receive herewith a 
copy of the commission I have given to citi- 
zen Pousseliffue, and my letter to the Consul 
of Malta. The true object of his mission is 
to put the finishing hsmd to the projects we 
have in view on Itiolta."— C!m^. J>eap, Napo- 
leon to Tallbyrand, 14th Nov. 1797. livthe 
January following his agent contrived, by 
liberal gifts, promises, and entertainments, 
to seduce firom their allegianoe all that nu- 
merous part of the garrison and knights who 
were inclined to democratic prindples. — 
Hard. v. 457, iSO, 
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woold prove in tha evanfc of an 
and wfwirially to the Onent^ nki^ 
liadnoaiiy two tibonamd men on board, 
coold not aonoBal hk appnhflBflMna of 
tifcewoltQf — Aancp y^ Mnant. N»> 
noiaoOa JaHB aooosfeoowd to mannBao 
afiin^ oontBoiplatod tiM avent wiHk 
moiofahnnwn l%0aoldiaEBiianaan> 
alantly tninad to woik tha giaai guna ; 
and aa than wan fiva linndred on boasd 
eich dup a£ tho lino^ ha flattend luBft- 
aalf that in & don action ^buf would 
o ocoe o d byboaidinKindiBQQBifilKiigtha 



27. l fam whila> Kalaon'a float had 
anxfod on tho SOtk Jimo bafen N»^ 
plea; team thanoa ha haatenad to Mea> 
aina> whan ha laoetvad intalH^^anoa of 
the Bomndfir of Malta, and that the 
Fren^ wen steering for Gandia. Ha 
inatantlj dinated his ooozm focAJac* 
and^i% whan ha aimed on tho 89th» 
and finding no enemy than, ntaaiLfor 
the north, '"»»g'"'"g tiiat the axpedi> 
tion waa bound for the DaidaneOea. 
It is a aingular circumatanoe that^ on 
the night of the 2^ June, the Frenoh 
and ^g"g^M^ fleeta croaaed each othei's 
infik, without either party diBOOTer- 
ing tiieir enemy. During the night» 
aa l^e Frendi fleet iq^qpioached S^fpt^ 
the difloharge of cannon was heard on 
the r^t; it was ihe signal which 
NeSaon gave to his squadron, whioh at 
this moment waa not mon than Jke 
lemgitu distant^ steeringnorthwardfiram 
the coast of Bgypt^ where he had been 
vainly seddng tlie French aimament^ 
For svrual hours the two fleets wen 
within a few leagues of each other. 
Had hesaUedalittlefiirtherto theleft, 
or passed during the day, the two squa- 
drons would hftve met^ and an earlier 
battle of Aboukir might hain changed 
the fortunes of the worid. 

28. At length, on the morning of the 
Ist July, the shore of Bgypt was dis- 
covered stretching as fiff as the eye 
could reach £com east to west. Low 
sandhUls, surmounted by a few scatter^ 
ed palmS) presented little of interest to 
the ordixiaiy eye; but the nunarets of 
AlexancLna, the needle of Cleopatra, 
and the pillar of Fompey, reawakened 




in the mind of Ni^Qlson. R' 
leaned that the &^kh ftsat kid e^r 
kit tho vaada Iwa 4tm ^^»% tad hnd 



fortinritii pnand the kMdii« of tha 
tnopa : it waa bsguft att the afenins 
of their arrival, and oantmuad wMi the 
utsBoat eipaditkin thronf^ tta iriMli 
nif^t; and at ona in tlM oioaung^ an 
the state of tfie tUa Mnailtsd Om gab 
ley oniriudi ha atood to appnatoh tt« 
shon^ be inunidiately diasmbaika^ 
and formed three Ihnuaand man amidat 
the sandhiUa of the daasil At da^ 
bnak, NwDolaon adianaad at the heM 
of about five thooaai^d man, being all 
that wen yet fomad, tofweida Alanat* 
dria. The shonto flram the nmpait^ 
and the diachaige of aoma pieoea of ar> 
tillery, left no donbt aa to the boatite 



waa immediately ordend, andin aahoit 
time the French grenadiaw laaohad the 
top of the waUa. Kkbar waa strmk 
by a ball on thehead, and Menou thrown 
down firom the top of the rampart to 
the bottom ; bet tiie Mdonr of the 
Frendk adldiera overcame every rsaist 
ance; and the negligence of tibie Tuiku 
having left one m the principal gatsi 
open during the assault^ the defondeni 
of the walla wen speedily taken in rear 
by thoee who ruahed in at thatentranos^ 
and fled in conftuBon into the interior 
of the city. The oonquerom wen aati>» 
nished to find a largt space filled with 
ruins between the exterior walls and 
the inhabited houses— an ordinaiy foe* 
ture in Asiatic towns, where the tyranny 
of the government uaually oooasiona an 
incessant diminution of population, and 
ramparts, even of recent formation, an 
speedily found to be too extensive for 
the declining numbers of the peo^e» 
The soldiers, who, notwithstanding 
their military ardour, did not shan the 
eastern visions of their chief, wen soon 
dissatisfied with the jpovertyandwntoh- 
ednees which they found amongst the 
inhabitants; the brilliant antioipationa 
of oriental luxury gave way to the sad 
realities of a life of privation; sndmaik 
in want of food and lodging, daritad 
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litde satUfiBMstion from what they heard 
of the obeliskB of the Ptolemies, or the 
sarcophagus of Alexander. 

29. Before advanciDg into the inte- 
rior of the country, Napoleon issued 
thefollowingprodamationtohi^troopB : 
— *' Soldiers ! You are about to under- 
take a conquest fraught with incalcu- 
lable efifects upon the commerce and 
civilisation of the world. Tou will 
inflict upon England the most grievous 
Btroke she can sustain before receiving 
her deathblow. The people with whom 
we are about to live are lAahometans. 
Their first article of faith is, ' There is 
but one Gtod, and Mahomet is his pro- 
phet' Contradict them not. Behave 
to them as you have done to the Jews 
and the Italians ; show the same regard 
to the MufbiB and Imaums as you did 
to the Rabbis and Bishops; manifest 
for the ceremonies of the Koran the 
same respect as you have shown to 
the convents and the synagogues, the 
religion of Moses and that of Jesus 
Christ. The first town we are about to 
enter was built by Alexander ; at every 
step we shall meet with I'ecoUections 
worthy to excite the emulation of 
Frenchmen." This address contains a 
faithful picture of the feeling of the 
French army on religious subjects at 
this period. They not only considered 
the Christian faith as an entire fabrica- 
tion, but were for the most part igno- 
rant of its very elements. Lavalette 
has recorded, that hardly one of them 
had ever been in a church; and in 
Palestine, they were ignorant even of 
the names of the holiest places in sacred 
history. 

30. Egypt, on which the French army 
was now fairly landed, and which be- 
came the theatre of such memorable 
exploits, is one of the most singular 
countries in the world, not only from 
its geographical position, but its phy- 
sical conformation. It consists entirely 
of the valley of the Nile, which, taking 
its rise in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
after traversing for six hundred leagues 
the arid deserts of Africa, and receiv- 
ing the tributary waters of the Bahr-el- 
Abiad, perhaps the greater stream of 
the two, precipitates itself by the cata- 



racts of Sennaar into the lower valley, 
two hundred leagues long, which forms 
the country of Egypt. Altogether the 
course of tiie NUe, from its soiu'ce in 
the chain of Djebel-el*Kamar, is twenty* 
seven hundred miles long. This valley, 
though of such immense length, is in 
general — until it reaches the Delta or 
plain at ^its mouth, formed by the de- 
posits of its floods during a long succes- 
sion of ages-— only troni one to six 
leagues in breadth, and bounded on 
either side by the rocky mountains of 
the deserts. Its habitable and culti- 
vated portion is entirely confined to 
that part of the surface which is over- 
flowed by the inundations of the fertil- 
ising stream ; as far as the waters rise, 
the soil is of extraordinary fertility; 
beyond it the glowing desert is alone 
to be seen. At the distance of fifty 
leagues frx>m the sea, the Nile divides 
itself into two branches, which fall into 
the Mediterranean, one at Rosetta, the 
other at Damietta. The triangle hav- 
ing these two branches for its sides, 
and the sea for its base, is called the 
Delta, and constitutes the richest and 
most fertile district of Egypt, being 
perfectly level, intersected by canals, 
and covered with the most luxuriant 
vegetation. The soil of this singulai* 
valley was originally as barren as the 
arid ridges which adjoin it ; but it has 
acquired an extraordinary degree of 
richness from the well-known iuunda- 
tions of the Nile. These floods, arising 
from the warmth of spring, followed 
by the melting of the snow and heavy 
rains of July and August in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, cause the river to 
rise gradually, during a period of nearly 
three months. It begins to swell in 
the middle of May, and continues to 
rise till the end of August, when* it at- 
tains the height of sixteen or eighteen 
feet above its ordinary level The fer- 
tility of the country is just in propor- 
tion to the height of the inundation ; 
hence it is watched with the utmost 
anxiety by the inhabitants, and public 
rejoicings are ordered when the NUo- 
meter at Cairo indicates a foot or two 
greater depth of water than usual 

31. It never rains in Egypt. Cen- 
turies may elapse without more than a ^ 
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shower of driBding mist moiatening the 
BuifiBMse of the soiL It is said that it 
has not rained in Egypt for aeyenteen 
hundred years. Henoe cultivation can 
only be extended beyond the level to 
which the water rises by an artificial 
system of irrigation ; and the efforts 
made in this respect by the ancient 
inhabitants, constitute, perhaps, the 
most wonderful of the many monu- 
ments of industry which they have 
left to succeeding ages. During the 
inundation, the level plain of Egypt is 
flooded with water; the villages, de* 
tached from each other, communicate 
only by boats, and, surmounted by their 
palms and sycamores, appear like the 
islands on the Lagunse of Venice, in 
the midst of the watery waste. '' The 
inundation," says an eloquent observer^ 
** begins in May, attains its full height 
in August^ and thenceforth diminishes, 
until freshly swollen in the following 
year. The stream, economised within 
its channel as far as the first cataract, 
then spreads abroad its beneficent de- 
luge over the vast valley. Then it is 
that Egypt presents the most striking 
of its Protean aspects, becoming an 
archipelago studded with green islands, 
and bounded only by the chain of the 
Libyan hills, and the purple range of 
the Mokattam mountains. Every isle 
is crowned with a village, or an antique 
temple, and shadowy with palm-trees 
or acacia groves. Every city becomes 
a Venice, and the bazars display theii' 
richest and gayest cloths and tapestries 
to the illuminations that are reflected 
from the streaming streets. The earth 
is sheltered from the burning sun under 
the cool bright veil of waters ; the la- 
bour of the husbandman is suspended, 
and it is the season of universal festiv- 
ity. Boatmen alone are busy, but it 
would seem to be pleasant business ; 
for the sound of music is never silent 
beneath those large white sails, that 
now glitter in the moonlight, and now 
gleam ruddily, reflecting the fragrant 
watch-fires on the deck."* No sooner, 
however, have the floods retired, than 
the soil, covered to a considerable depth 
by a ridh slime, is cultivated and sown ; 

* The Oretcent anAihe Orou^ by Wabsubtok, 
vol. i. p. 37, 3S. 



and the seed, vegetating quickly in that 
rich mould, and under a tropical sun, 
springs up, and in three months yields 
a hundred and sometimes a hundred 
and fifty fold. During the whole win« 
ter months the soil is covered with 
the richest harvests, besprinkled with 
flowers, and dotted by innumerable 
flocks ; but in March Uie great heats 
begin, the earth cracks from excessive 
drought, vegetation disappears, an^ the 
country is &st relapsing into the ster- 
ility of the desert, when the annual 
floods of the Nile again cover it with 
their vivifying waters. 

82. All the vaided productions of the 
temperate and the torrid zone flourish 
in this favoured region. Besides the or- 
dinary grainsof Europe, Egypt produces 
the finest crops of rice, maize, sugar, 
indigo, cotton, and senna. It has no 
oil, but the opposite coasts of Greece 
furnish it in abundance; nor coffee, but 
it is supplied in profusion from the ad- 
joining mountains of Arabia. Hardly 
any trees ai'e to be seen over its vast ex- 
tent ; a few palms and sycamores, in the 
villages, alone rise above the luxuriant 
vegeiation of the plain. Its horses are 
celebrated over all the world for their 
beauty, their. spirit, and their incom- 
parable docility ; and it possesses the 
camel, that wonderful animal, which 
can support thirst for days together, 
tread withoutfatigue the moving sands, 
and traverse like a living ship the ocean 
of the desert. Every year, immense 
caravans anyre at Cairo from Syria and 
Arabia on the one side, and the interior 
of Africa on the other. They bring all 
that belongs to the regions of the sun 
— gold, ivoiy, ostrich feathers, gum, 
aromatics of all sorts, coffee, tobacco, 
spices, perfumes, with the numerous 
slaves which mai'k the degradation of 
the human species in those favoured 
countries. Cairo becomes, at that pe- 
riod, an entrepot for the finest produc- 
tions of the earth, of those which the 
genius of the West will never be able 
to rival, but for which their opulence 
and luxury afford a uever^failing de- 
mand. Thus the commerce of Egypt is 
the only one in the globe which never 
can decay ; but mus^ under a tolerable 
government, continue to flourish, as 
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long M the mnnih of Aai» fonuahas 
«rfcicLBB whieh tbe iadusfciy and pene- 
¥«fanod of Europe are deairoiia ol po»- 



9S. In anoieat times, Egypt and 
Lilgra» it is well known, wero the 
gnmarj of Romo ; and the masters of 
the woitld depended for thQir subsie* 
tenee on the floods of the Nile. Even 
at the .time of its conquest by the Ma^ 
hometana, the former is said to haye 
oontained twenty millions of souls^ in- 
dlttding those who dwelt in the adjoin- 
ing Oases of the desert. Thi» vast 
population is by no meana incredible, 
if the prodigious fertility of the soil, 
whwever water can be conveyed, is 
eonaidered ; and the extent to which, 
under a paternal government^ the sys- 
tem of aJrtificlal irrigation can be car- 
ried. It is to the general decay of all 
the great establishments for the water- 
ing of the ooimtiy, which the industry 
of antiquity had oonstmcted, that we 
aee to ascribe the preset Uxnited ex- 
tent of agriculture, and the perpetual 
encroachmMitB which the sands of the 
desert are making on the region of 
human cultivation. Alexandria, ae- 
leeted by the genius of Alexandcar the 
Cbeat to be the capital of his vast em- 
pire, is situated at the opening of one 
of tike old mouths of the Nile^ whidi, 
however, is now choked witii sand, and 
only covered with water in extraor- 
dinary floods. Its harbour, capable 
of oontaming all tiie navies of Europe, 
is the only safe or accessible port be- 
tween Carthage and the Ediores of Pales- 
tine. Vessels drawing twenty-one feet 
of water can ei^im* without difficulty, 
but those of larger dimensions only 
when lightened of their guns. Bosetta 
and Damietta admit only barks, the 
bar at the «itrance of their harbours 
having only six feet of water. 

84 At tiie period of this expedition 
to ^igj^ tibe population of the country, 
consisting of two millions five hundred 
thousand souls^ was divided into four 
clasitas ; the Mamelukes or Circassians, 
the Janizaries, the Arabs, and the 
CoptflL The Mamelukes, who were the 
actual itilers of the country, consisted 
of young Circassians, brought in in- 
imcj from their native conntKy, and 



transported into Bgypt^ to form the 
armed force of that province of the 
Turidsh empire. Bred up in camps» 
without any kno^edge of their coun- 
try or relations^ without either a home 
or kindred, they prided themselves 
solely on their horses, their arms, and 
their military prowess; This singular 
militia was governed by twentjr-four 
Beys, the least considerable of whom 
was followed by five or six hundred 
Mamelukes, whom they maintained 
and equipped. This body of twelve 
tiiousand horsemen, each <n whom waa 
attended by two helots or servants, 
constituted the military strength of 
the country, and formed the finest 
body of cavalry in the world. **The 
bits in their horses' moutha are so 
powerful, that the most fiery steeds 
are speedily checked, even at fiill 
career, by an ordinary hand. Their 
stirrups are extremely shor^ and give 
the rider great power both in com- 
nuoiding^ \Sa horse and striking with 
his sabre; and the pommd aad back 
part of tiie saddle are so high that the 
horseman, though wounded, can scarce- 
ly lose his balance. He can even sleep 
without falling, as he would do in an 
arm-chain The horse is burdened by 
no baggage or provisions, all of whi<m 
are c«rried by the rider^s servants; 
while the Mameluke himself, covered 
with shawls and turbans, is protected 
from tiie strokes of a sabre. They are 
all splendidly armed : in their girdle is 
always to be serai a pair of pistols and 
a poniard; from ^e saddle is sus- 
pended anotiier pair of pistols and a 
hatehet ; on one side is a sabr^ on the 
other a blunderbuss; and the servant 
on foot carries a oarl^ne. They seldom 
parry with the sword, as their fine 
blades would break in the collision, 
but avoid the strokes of their adver> 
sar^ by skill in wheeling their horses, 
while they trust to his impetus to sever 
liis head firam his body, without either 
cut or thrust** 

35. The office of Bey was not heredi- 
tary; sometimes it descended to the 
son, more generally to the liftvourite 
officer of tilie deceased commander. 
The Beys divided the country among 
them in feudal sovereignty ; were no- 
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but micmiiDy sabjoci 
t» tibe aMendani of talent; thsf «s- 
bflnted altemataly tbe aaaRhy of fan- 
dal mle^ and tho seYority- of mflitaiy 
dfl B poUauL Tha XamolDkoB aaldom 
liaTO bom pspotaatad bojond the 
third or fomrth gaBoralioa on the 
ahoreaofthoNilB; and tfaair iniiiib«n 
vara only kept iq» by aimiial ac o awiona 
of acthro youtlia mum ^e monntaina 
of CSroaaaia. The force of the Beys 
WM at one period Tery coniBderahle ; 
but it had been aerionsly weakened 
by tiia Rnaaian oonqueatB in Qeoigia, 
which oat off one aouroe ftom which 
their numbers were reoruitad ; and at 
the time when the Frenoh landed in 
Eigypt^ it waa not a half of what it 
Ibrmeriy had been — a droumatanoe 
whidi oontributed more than any other 
to the rapid suooeas with whidi the in* 
▼aaion of the latter was attended. The 
Turks or Janizariea, forming the second 
part of the population, were introdu- 
oed on ocoasion of the conquest of 
Egypt by ^o Soltauna of Gonstanti' 
nople. They were about two hundred 
thousand in number, ahnoet all in- 
scribed on tiie books of the Janiaaries, 
to acquire their privileges ; but^ as 
usual in the Ottoman empire^ with a. 
Tery few of their number in reality 
following the standard of the Prophet 
Those actually in arms formed the 
guards of the Pasha, who still main- 
tained a shadow of authority fSor the 
Sultaun of Constantinople ; but the 
great minority were engaged in trades 
and handioraffasi in the towns, and kept 
in a state of complete subjection to 
the haughty rule of the Mamelukes. 

S6. The Arabs constituted the great 
body of the population — at least two 
miUions out of the two millions and a 
half of which the inhabitants consisted. 
Their condition was infinitely various; 
some forming a body of nobles, who 
were the chid proprietors of the coun- 
try ; others, the doctors of the law and 
the ministers of religion ; a third dass, 
the little proprietors, farmers, and cul- 
tivators. The whole instruction of the 
country, the maintenance of its schools, 
its mosques, its laws, and religion, was 
in their hands. A numerous body, 
living on the borders of the desert^ 



tetainad tlia lonring prcpsMiliea 
barfaario vjaaa of tha Badowua 
Mounted on eamahi or hiwi% driving 
numerooakerda before tham» eaooiting 
or pillaging tha oanvana whioh ooom 
to Cairo from Libya and Arabia thtarf 
ahsRiately eultivsatad their fielda on 
the banks oC the NiK w flad firom ill 
ahorea loaded with the spoak of plnii* 
dared viUagea. The indilfenBoa or 
laxity of the Toi^iBh rule aliBoat al- 
ways suflbred their aKeesaen to eaoapa 
with fmpamtf. Industry languiahad^ 
and population deoUnad in the disfeaelB 
eKp<»ed to their ravages ; and ths 
plundeien, retreating into the desert^ 
resumed the roving Jifo of thdr fora- 
fothen, and reappeared on the frontien 
of dvilisation» on]y> like the moving 
sands^ to devour the trsMs of human 
induati^. A hundrad, or a hundred 
and twenty thoosand of these maraud* 
eiB wandued throu^^ the wildenMSs 
which bordered on either side the val- 
ley of the Nile : they oould send into 
the field twenty thousand men, admir> 
ably mounted, and mAtohleaa in ^e 
skill with which thdr horeea were 
managed, but deatitute of disdpline^ 
or of the ftrmneaa reouisite to sustain 
the attack of regular roroes. 

87. The Copts constituted the fourth 
dass of the peoplsL Th^ are the de- 
scendants of the native inhabitants of 
the country — of those Sgyptiana who 
so early exodled in the arta of dvilisa- 
tion, and have left so mai^ monuments 
of immortal endurance. How, insulted 
and degraded, on account of the Chris- 
tian faith which they still profsss, they 
were cast down to the lowest stage of 
society—thdr numbers not ez.oeeding 
two hundred thousand, and their ooou- 
pations being of the meanest desorip- 
tioD. By one of those wonderful reso- 
lutions which mark the lapse of ages, 
the greater part of the slaves in the 
country were to be found among the 
descendants of thefoUowersof Sesostris. 
Attheperiodof the arrival of the Frenoh, 
two Beys, Ibrahim Bey and MouradBey, 
dividedbetween them the sovereignty of 
Egypt The first, rich, sagadous, and 
powerful, was, by a sort of tacit under- 
standing, invested with the dvil govern- 
ment of the country ; the latter, young, 
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active, and enterprising, was at the head 
9f ita military establishments. His ar- 
dour, courage, and brilliant qualities, 
rendered him the idol of the soldiers, 
who advanced confident of victory un- 
der his standard. 

88. The policy of Napoleon on invad- 
ing a country uniformly was, to raise 
the numerous governed against the few 
governors, and thus paralyse its means 
of resistance by arming one part of the 
population against the other. On ap- 
proaching Egypt, he atonce sawthat, by 
rousing the Arabs against the domina- 
tion of the Beys, not only would the 
power of the latter be weakened, but a 
numerous and valuable body of auxi- 
liaries might be procm-ed for the invad- 
ing force. To accomplish this object, 
it was necessary, above all things, to 
avoid a religious war, which would in- 
fallibly have united all ranks of the 
Mussulmans against the invaders, and 
to gain the affections of the Arabs by 
flattering their leaders, and indulging 
their prejudices. For this purpose he 
lefb the administration of justice and 
the affairs of religion exclusively in the 
hands of the Scheiks, and addressed 
himself to the feelings of the multitude 
through the medium of their establish- 
ed teachers. For the Mahometan re- 
ligion and its precepts he professed the 
highest veneration ; for the restoration 
of Arabian independence the most ar- 
dent desire ; to the Beys alone he swore 
eternal and uncompromising hostility. 
In this manner he hoped to awaken in 
his favour both the national feelings of 
the most numerous part of the people, 
and the religious enthusiasm which is 
ever so powerful in the East ; and, in- 
Terting the passions of the Crusades, to 
rouse in behalf of European conquest 
the vehemence of Oriental fanaticism.* 

* "The French army," says Napoleon, 
" smce the Revolution, had practised no sort 
of worship ; in Italy, even, the soldiers never 
-went to diurch : we took advantage of that 
circumstance to present the army to t^e 
Mussulmans as readily disposed to embrace 
their faith. I had many discussions with the 
Scheiks on this subject : and after many weeks 
spent in fruitless discussion, they arrived at 
the conduaion l^t droumcision, and the 
prohibition against wine, miq^ht be dispensed 
with, provided not a tenth, but a fifth of the 
income was spent in acts of beneficence." 



B9. Proceeding on these principles, 
Napoleon addi'essed thefollowingsingu- 
lar proclamation to the Egyptian peo- 
ple : — " People of Egypt I you will be 
told by our enemies that I am come to 
destroyyourreligion. Believe them not. 
Tell them that I am come to restore your 
rights, punish your usurpers, and revive 
the tnie worship of Mahomet, which I 
venerate more than the Mamelukes. 
Tell them that all men are equal in the 
sight of God; that wisdom, talents, and 
virtue, alone constitute the difference 
between them. And what are the vir- 
tues which distinguish the Mamelukes, 
that entitle them to appropriate all the 
enjoyments of life to themselves ? If 
Egypt is their farm, let them show the 
tenure frohi God by which they hold 
it. No ! God is just, and full of pity to 
the suffering people. For long a horde 
of slaves, bought in the Caucasus and 
Georgia, have tyrannised over the finest 
part of the world; but God, upon whom 
everything depends, has decreed that 
this tyranny should terminate. Cadis, 
Scheiks, Imaums,tell the people that we 
too are true Mussvlmans. Are we not the 
men who have destroyed the Pope, who 
preached eternal war against the Mus- 
sulmans ? Are we not those who have 
crushed the chevalierd of Malta, because 
those madmen believed that they should 
constantly make war on your ftdth? 
Are we not those who have been in every 
age the friends of the Most High, and the 
enemies of his enemies ? Thrice happy 
those who are with us; they shall prosper 
in all their undertakings : woe to those 
who shall join the Mamelukes to resist 
us ; they shall perish without mercy !" 

40. Napoleon was justly desirous to 
advance to Cairo before the inundations 
of the Nile rendered military opera- 
tions in the level country impossible ; 

The general-in-cbief then traced out the plan 
of a mosque, which was to exceed tibat of 
Jemilazar,'and declared it was to be a monu- 
ment of the conversion of the army. In all 
this, however, he sought only to gain tim& 
Napoleon was, upon t^is, declared the friend 
of the Prophet, and speciiJly placed under 
his protection. The report spread generally 
that, before the expiry of ayear, the soldiers 
would wear the turban. This produced the 
very best effect; the people ceased to reg^ard 
them aa idolaters. — Nap. in' Montholon, ii. 
211, 212. 
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bat for tliis purpoae H was Dooaoaiy to 
aooelente hu moTamfinti^ as the SMUBcm 
of the rise of the ifatets was fiat ap- 
proachiog. He made, aoooiding^, the 
lequisite anangenieiiti with eztFaorcli- 
naiy ceLerity ; left three thooaand men 
in ganriaon at Alexandria under Kle- 
ber, with a diBtingnished officer of en- 
gineers, to pat the works in a posture 
of defimoe ; established the eivil goT- 
emment in the persons of the St^eiks 
and Tmanms ; gave directionsfor sound- 
ing the harbour, ¥dih aview to placing 
the fleet in safety, if the draught of 
water would permit the entiy of the 
laiger vessels; collected a flotilla on 
the Nile to accompany the troops, and 
assigned to it as a place of lendesrous 
Bamanieh, a small town on that river, 
situated on the route to Cairo, whither 
he proposed to advance acrossUie desert 
of Damanhour ; while at the same time 
he wrote to the French ambassador at 
Constantinople to assure the Porte of 
his anxious desire to remain at peace 
with the Turkish governments* On the 
6th July the army set out on their 
march, being now reduced, by the gar- 
rison of Malta and that recently left in 
Alexandria, to thirty thousand men. 
At the same time Kleber^s division, 
under the orders of Dugua, was direct- 
ed to move upon Rosetta^ to secure that 
town, and facilitate the entrance of the 
flotilla into the Nile. 

41. Desaix was at the head of the 
vanguard ; his troops began their march 
in ti^e evening, and advanced with tol- 
erable cheerfulness during the cool of 
the night ; but when morning dawned, 
and they found themselves traversing a 
boundless plain of sand, without water or 
shade — ^with a burning sun above their 
head, and troops of Arabs flitting across 
the horizon, to cut o£f the weary or strag- 
glers — ^they were^ filled with the most 
gloomy forebodings. The sky glowed 

* ** The army hat arrived ; it has disem- 
barked at Alexandria, and earned that town ; 
-we are now in full inarch for Cairo. Use 
your utmost efforts to convince the Porte of 
our firm resolution to continue to live on the 
best terms with his government. An am- 
bassador to Constantinople has Just been 
named for that purpose, who will arrive 
there without deiaj.— Letter to the Chargi 
d^Affairtt aJt (kmstemivMpU, 8th July 1798 ; 
Cerreep. SeerHe, v. 199. 
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likeafieiyfiiniaoe; not a breath of air 
was to befidt^ save when a light braeie 
brought a gost of the hot wind of the 
MoorishdeseKto theirwearied framea.i' 
Already the desire for rest had taken 
possession of th«ir minds ; they had 
flattered themselves that they were to 
find repose and a teireetrial paradise 
in l^STpt; and when they saw them* 
selves, instead, sanoanded by a path* 
less desert^ parched by thirst, and suf* 
feiing firam hunger, their discontent 
broke out in loud lamentations. AU 
the weUs on the road were either fiUed 
up or exhausted ; hardly a few drops 
of muddy and brackish water could be 
found to quench their burning thirst. 
At Damanhour, a few houses affbrded 
shelter at night only to the general's 
staff; the remainder of the troops bi* 
vouacked in squares on the sand, inoea* 
santly harassed by the clouds of Arabs 
who wheeled round their position, and 
sometimes approached within fifty yards 
of the videttes. After a rest of two 
days, the army resumed its march across 
the sandy wilderness, still observed in 
the distance by the hostile Bedouins ; 
and soon the suffering from thirst be- 
came so excessive, thtS even the strong* 
est heads and firmest resolution gave 
way before it. The scene realisea all 
that the ardent mind of Lucan had 
conceived of the sufferings of Pompey's 
soldiers, all that the imagination of 
Taaso had figured of the burning wil- 
derne8s.:{: Lannes and Murat tnrew 
tiiemselves on the sand, and gave way 

t " As flrom a fVunaoe flew the smoke to skies. 
Such smoke as that when damned Sodom 

brent; 
Within his caves sweet Zephyr silent lies ; 
Still was theair, the raoknoroamenorwent. 
But o'er the lands with lukewarm breathing 

flies 
The southern wind, firom sunburnt Afirio 

sent, 
Which, thick and warm, his interrupted 

blasto 
Upon their bosoms, throats»and &oes casta/* 
/dnMotan JkHvered^ xiii. 56. 

t " He that the gliding rivers erst had seen 
Adown their verdant channels gently 

roll'd. 
Or ftUing streams which to the valleys 

green, 
DistUl'd from topsof Alpine mountainsoold. 
Those he desired in vain, new torments 

been 
Augmentedthus with wish of oomfbrtsdid ; 
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(o erefy cacpreision of dMpair.* In the 
midflt of the general deprosBion, a sud- 
den gleam of hope iUummatod the ooun^ 
tenuicea of the aoldiera; a lake ap- 
peared in the arid -wildemesa, wi&i 
viUagee end palm-trees clearly reflected 
in ita glaaay suiiaoe. 

'"OoBBpidt TidnoB Bltieng WLC itiltttB«mi«a. ''f 

Inatanily the parched troops hastened 
towards the enohanting object ; but it 
receded from their steps : in vain they 
pressed on with burning impatience ; 
it for erer fled from their approach : 
and they had at length the mortifica- 
tion of dieooyering that they had been 
^ceived by the mWitgt of the deeerit 
42. The firmness and resolution of 
Kapdeon, however, triumphed over 
eveiy obstaxde; the approach to the 
Nile was shortly indicated by the in- 
creasing bodies of Arabs, with a few 
M^Tnflli^lrfla^ who watched the columns ; 
andat length the long-wished-for stream 
was seen glittemng through the sand- 
hills of the deserU At the joyful sight 

'"Those waters cool he drank in vain conceit, 
Which more increased his thirst, increased 

his heat. 
nie sturdy bodies of the wartiors strottg, 
Whom neither xanxMag £u; nor tedious 

■way, 
Kor weighty arms which on their shoulders 

hong, 
Gould weary make, nor death itself dismay, 
Kow weakand feeble, cast their limbaalong. 
Unwieldy burthens, on the burned day ; 
And in each rein a smould'ring fire there 

dwelt, 
Whidi dried their flesh, andsolid bones did 

melt." 

/eniMlem JMiwred, xiii. 60, 61. 

* The suflferingB of the army are thus vividly 
depicted in Desaix's despatch to Napoleon : 
** if all the army does not pass the desert with 
the rapidity of lightning, it will perish. It 
does not contain water to quench the thirst 
of a thousand men. The greater part of what 
it does is contained in dstems, which, once 
emptied, are not replenished by any peren- 
niiu fountain. The villages are huts, with- 
out resources of any kind. For heaven's sake, 
do not leave us in this situation; order us 
rapidly to advance or retire. I am in de- 
spair at being obliged to write to you in the 
language of anxiety ; when we are out of our 
present horrible posltiou, I hope my wonted 
firmness will xet)»n."~^CMT«qk OvpjUL dt Nor 
poleon, V. 217. 

f " The thirsting anny beholds at Hand 
streams." — ^Lucan. 

X M. Honge, who aooompanied the escpedi- 
ttoi^ pttbUraed the loUowiqg aoeount of this 



thezinfcs wefeoompletelybrc^n; men, 
horses, and camels, rushed suaohaiM- 
ously to the banks, and thnw ihmn- 
selves into the stream ; all heada i^ere 
instantly lowered into the water ; and 
in the transports of delight^ the sufiEar* 
ings of the preceding days were speed- 
ily forgotten. It was some time, how- 
ever, before repeated draughts restored 
strength and anilnation to theirwearied 
frames.^ While the troops were thus 
assuaging their thirst, an akcm was 
given that the Mamdukes were ap- 
proaching ; the drums beat to arms, 
and eight hundred horsemen, clad in 
glittering armour, soon appeared in 
sight Finding, however, the leading 
division prepai-ed, they passed on and 
attacked the division of Desaix, which 
was stUl in march ; but the troops 
pidly fonning in squares, with the 
tillery at the angles, dispersed the 
sailauts by a single discharge of grape- 
shot. The whole army soon came up, 
and the flotilla having appeared in sight 
about the same time, the soldiers reiSed 

singular illusion :— " When the surface of the 
earth has been during the day thoroughly- 
heated by the rays of the sun, and towarda 
evening begins to oool, the higher objects of 
the landsc^w seem to rise as out of a general 
inundation. The villages appear to rise out 
of a vast lake; under each is its image in- 
verted, exactly as if it was in the midst of a 
glassy sheet of water. As you approach the 
village it recedes fi:om the view ; when you 
arrive at it, you find it is still in the midst of 
burning sand ; and the deception b^nsanew 
with some more distant objeot." The phe- 
nomenon admits of an easy explanation <m 
optical principles.— MiOT, 28, 82. 

§ " Eager to drink, down rush the thirsty 

crowd, 
Httoff o'er the banks, and trouble all the 

flood. 
Borne, while too fierce the ftital draoghta 

they drain, 
Foiget thegasping lunAsthat heav« in vain; 
No breathing airs the choking nhnnnAb fiU^ 
But every spring of life at once stands still. 
SQme dnnk, nor yet the fervent pest as- 
suage, 
"With wonted fires their bloated entrails 

rage; 
With bursting sides each bulk enormoos 

heaves, 
Which still for drink the insatiate fsver 

craves. 
At length, returning health diqieraed the 

pain. 
And lusty vigour 8truns[ the nerves again.** 

LucAN, FharmUia, book iv. 866. 
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in pkmtj for a wliole daf hcMb iiw 
■tresm. A Mrero aotioii had tnkon 
pUioeom the IHle, betwwn the Frsnoli 
and ^gypHsn flotiUn ; but tiie AsiatioB 
wore dftftatad, and the boats aniyed at 
the doitined spot at the predae hour 
aangned to than. The landscape now 
totally ohanged ; Inxoriant Tetdure on 
the banks of the river aaooeeded to the 
arid nniformitj of the deaert ; incom- 
paiable fertility in the soil promised 
abundant supplies to the troops ; and 
the shade of palm-trees and. i^camores 
affordsdan enjoymenttmknowntothoee 
who have nerer trayersed an eastern 
wildemeas. 

48. After a day's rest^ the army pnr- 
saed its maitdi along the banks of the 
Nile, towaids ChebreiaB. Mound Bey, 
witii four thousand Mamelukes and 
Fellahs, or f ootHMldier^ lay on the road, 
his left reating on the village, and his 
right supported by a HotillA of gun- 
boats on tiie river. The French flotilla 
outstripped the marchof theland forces, 
and eugaged in a furious and doubtful 
combat with the enemy before the ar- 
rival of the army. Napoleon immedi- 
ately formed his army in five divisions, 
each composed of squares six deep, with 
the aitilleiy at the angles, and the gre- 
nadien in platoons^ to support the me- 
naced points. The cavaky, who were 
only two hundred in number, still at- 
tenuated by the fi&tigues of the voyage, 
and wholly unfit to combat the fonnid- 
able cavalry of the East, were placed in 
.the centre of the square. No sooner 
had the troops approached within half 
a league of the enemy than the Mame- 
lukes advanced, and, chaiging at full 
gallops aasailed their moving squares 
with loud cries, and the most determin- 
ed intrepidity. The artillery opened 
upon them as soon as they approached 
within point-blank range, and the rolling 
fire of the infantry soon mowed down 
those who escaped the grape-shot Ani- 
mated by this success, tibte French right 
wing deployed and attained the village, 
which was speedily carried. TheMame- 
lukesrstreatedin diaordertowaidaCairo, 
with the loss of six hundred men, and 
the flotilla at the same time abandoned 
the scene of action, and drew off far- 
ther up the Nileu This action, though 



by no means dedalw^ mflload to Ih- 
mfliariiie the aoldiers with tiie new 
spedes of ensmy they had to encen mi sg , 
and to im^nre them with a weft-foondad 
confidence in the cffioaoy of tiiflirdiaoi> 
piine and tadieB to repel the awaulte 
of the Arabian csvalry. The tmoia 
continaed their mardi for seven di^ 
Icmger towaids Cairo; tiieir fttiguea 
were extreme ; and, as the villagaB vMre 
all deserted, it waa with the utmoatdif> 
ficuUy that subsiBtenoe oould be de- 
tained. The Nile, how«ver, auppUed 
them with water, and the sig^t of the 
Arabs, who constantly prowled round 
the horiaon, impressed them vrith the 
necessity of keeping their ranka. 

44. At length tin anny arrived with* 
in sight of the Pt&aiddb, and the city 
of Guro. All eyes were instantly tam- 
ed upon the oldest monuments in the 
worid, and the sight of thoae gigantic 
structures reanimated the spirit of the 
soldiers, who had been bitterly lament- 
ing the delights of Italy. Mourad Bey 
had there collected all his foroaa, con- 
aisting of eight thousand Mamelukea, 
and double that number of Fellaha, 
Arabs, and Copts. His camp waa 
placed in the Tillage of Fimbabeh, on 
the left bank of the Nile, which waa 
fortified by rude field-woxks and forty 
pieces of cannon ; but the artillery waa 
not mounted on carriages, and conse- 
quently oould only fire in one direction. 
Between the troops and the pyramida 
extended a wide sandy plain, on whidi 
were stationed above eig^t thousand 
of the finest horsemen in the world, 
with their right resting on the village, 
and their left stretching towards uie 
pyramids. A few thousand Arabs, 
assembled to pillage the vanquished, 
whoever they should be, filled up tiie 
space to the foot of those gigantic mo- 
numents. Napoleon no soonerdiscover- 
ed, by means of his telescopes, that the 
cannon in the intrenched camp were 
immovable, and oould not be toned 
from the direction in whidi they were 
placed, than he reaolved to move his 
army farther to the right, towards the 
pyramids, in order to be beyond the 
reach, and out of the direction of the 
guns. The columns accordingly b«gan 
to march; Desaix with his diviflion in 
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front» next Reynier, then Dugua, and 
lastly Vial* and Bon. The sight of 
the pyramids, and the anxious nature 
of the moment, inspired the French 
general with eyen more than his usual 
ardour; the sim glittered on those im- 
mense masses, which seemed to rise in 
height with every step the soldiers ad- 
vanced, and the army, sharing his en- 
thusiasm, gazed, as they marched^ on 
the everlasting monuments. " Remem- 
ber," said he, " that from the summit 
of those pyramids forty centuries con- 
template your actions." 

46. With his usual sagacity. Napo- 
leon had taken extraordinary precau- 
tions to insure success against the for- 
midable cavalry of the desert The di- 
visions were aU drawn up as before, in 
hollow square six deep, the artillery at 
the angles, the generals and baggage in 
the centre. When they were in march, 
the two sides advanced in column — 
those in front and rear moved forward 
in their ranks ; but the moment they 
were chai^d, the whole were to halt and 
face outwards on every side. When they 
were themselves to charge, the three 
front ranks were to break off and form 
the column of attack, those in rear re- 
mainingbehind, still in square, but three 
deep only, to constitute the reserve. Na- 
poleon had no fears of the result, if the 
infantry were steady; his only apprehen- 
sion was that his soldiers, accustomed 
to charge, would yield to their impetu- 
osity too soon, and would not be brought 
to the immovable firmness which this 
apecies of warfare required. MouradBey 
no sooner perceived the lateral move- 
ment of the French army, than, with a 
promptitude of decision worthy of a skil- 
ful general, he resolved to attack the 
columns while in the act of completing 
it.. An extraordinary movement was 
immediately observed in the Mameluke 
line, and speedily seven thousand horse- 
men detached wemselves from the re- 
mainder of the army and bore down 
upon the French columns. It was a 
terrible sight, capable of daimting the 
bravest troops, when this immense body 
of cavalry approached at full gallop the 
flquares of infemfcry. The horsemen, 

* Yial commanded Menou's division upon 
^isoocasion. 



admirably mounted, and magnificently 
dressed, rent the air with their cries. 
The glitter of spears and scimitars daz- 
zled the sight, while the earth groaned 
under the repeated and increasing thun- 
der of the horses' feet The soldiers, 
impressed but not panic-struck by the 
sight, stood film, and anxiously waited, 
with their pieces ready, the order to fire. 
46. Desaix's division being entangled 
in a wood of palm-trees, was not com- 
pletely formed when the swiftest of the 
Mamelukes came upon them; they were 
in consequence partially broken, and 
thirty or forty of the bravest of the as- 
sailants penetrated into, and died in the 
midst of the square at thefeet of the offi- 
cers. Before, however, the mass arrived, 
the movement was completed, and a ra- 
pid fire of musketry and grape drove 
them from the front round the sides of 
the column. With dauntless intrepidity 
they pierced through the interval be- 
tween Desaix's and Reynier^s divisions, 
and riding round both squares, strove 
to find an entrance ; but an incessant 
fire from every front mowed them down 
as fast as they poured in at the opening. 
Furious at the unexpected resistance, 
the Mussulman horsemen dashed their 
horses against the rampart of bayonets, 
and threw their pistols at the heads of 
the grenadiers ; while many who had 
lost meir steeds, crept along the ground, 
and cut at the legs of the front rank 
with their scimitars. In vain thousands 
succeeded, and galloped round the flam- 
ing walls of steel; multitudes perished 
under the rolling fire which, without 
intermission, issued from the ranks, and 
at length the survivors, in despair, fled 
towards the camp from whence th^had 
issued. Here, however, they were cnaig- 
ed in flank by Napoleon at the head of 
Dugua's division, while those of Vial 
and Bon, on the extreme left, stonned 
the intrenchments. The most horrible 
conftision now reigned in the camp ; the 
horsemen, driven into its enclosure in 
disorder, trampled under foot the in- 
fantry, who, panic-struck at the rout of 
the cavalry, on whom all their hopes 
were placed, abandoned their ranks, 
and rushed in crowds towards the boats 
to escape to the other side of the Nile. 
Numbers saved themselTeB by swim- 
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ming, but a great proportion pdriahed 
in the attempt. The MamelnkeB, ren- 
dered desperate, seeing no poesibiUty of 
escape in that direction, fell upon the 
columns who were approaching from the 
rights with their wings extended in or- 
der of attack; but they, forming square 
again with inconoeiyable rapidity, re- 
pulsed them with great slaughter, and 
drove them finally off in the direction of 
the pyramids. The intrenched camp, 
with all its artillery, stores, and baggage, 
fell into the hands of the victors. Seve- 
ral thousands of the Mamelukes were 
drowned or killed ; and of the formid- 
able array which had appeared in such 
splendourin the morning, not more than 
two thousand five bundled escaped with 
Mourad Bey into Upper Elgypt. The 
victors hardly lost two hundred men in 
the action ; and several days were occu- 
pied after it was over in stripping the 
slain of their magnificent appointments, 
or fishing up the rich spoils which en- 
cumbered the Nile. 

47. This action decided the fiite of 
Egypt, by the destruction of force which 
it effected, and the dispersion of what 
remained which it occasioned. Mourad 
Bey retired to Upper Egypt^ leaving 
Cairo to its fate ; while Ibrahim Pasha, 
who had been a spectator of the combat 
from the opposite side of the river, set 
fire to the boats which contained his 
riches, and retreated to Salahieh, on the 
frontiers of Arabia, and from thence 
across the desert into Syria. Two days 
after the battle Napoleon entered Cairo, 
where his soldiers found all the luxuries 
of the East, which for a time compen- 
sated to them for their absence from 
Europe. The division of Desaix was 
destined to pursue Mourad Bey into 
Upper Egypt ; the other divisions, dis- 
posed in the environs of Cairo, or ad- 
vanced towards Syria in pursuit of Ibra- 
him Pasha, tasted the sweets of repose 
after their short but fatiguing campaign. 
No sooner was Napoleon established in 
Cairo, and his officers employed in ex- 
ploring the pyramids and city of tombs, 
which lay at their feet, than he set him- 
self sedulously to follow up the plan for 
acquiring the dominion over the ooim- 
try to which his proclamations from 
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Alexandria had originally pointed. He 
visited the principal Scheiks, flattered 
them, ^eld out hopes of the speedy re- 
establishment of the Arabian power, pro- 
mised ample security for their religion 
and their customs, and at length com- 
pletely won their confidence, by a mix- 
ture of skilful management with the 
splendid language which was so weU 
calculated to captivate eastern imagina- 
tions. The great object was to obtain 
from the Scheiks of the mosque of Je- 
milazai*, which was held in the highest 
estimation, a declaration in favour of 
the Erench ; and by adroitiy flattering 
their ambition, this object was at length 
gained. 

48. A proclamation was issued by 
them, which announced the designs of 
Napoleon for gaining the affections of 
the Egyptians. ''You are not igno- 
rant," said the Scheiks, in this curious 
proclamation, which evidentiy bears 
the marks of the composition of Napo- 
leon, " that the Frendoi alone, of all the 
European nations, have, in eveir age, 
been the firm friends of Mussiumans 
and Mahometism, and the enemies of 
idolaters and their superstitions. They 
are the faithful and zealous allies of our 
sovereign the Sultaun, ever ready to 
give proo£s of their affection, and to 
fly to his succour ; they love those 
whom he loves, and hate those whom 
he hates ; and that is the cause of their 
rupture with the Russians, those irre- 
concilable enemies of 'the worshippers 
of the true Qod, who meditate the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, and incessantiy 
employ alike violence and artifice to 
subjugate the faith of Mahomet But 
the attachment of the French to the 
Sublime Porte, and the powerfrQ suc- 
cours which they are about to bring to 
him, will doubtiess confoimd their im- 
pious designs. The Russians desire to 
get possession of St Sophia, and the 
other temples dedicated to the service 
of the true Qod, to convert them into 
churches consecrated to the exercises 
of their perverse faith; but, by the 
aid of Heaven, the French will enable 
the Sultaun to conquer their oountiy, 
and exterminate their impious race." 
A species of litany was composed by 
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iliem» m whiteh they e«lebnited tho 
oTerthrow of their Hameluke oppres- 
son by the inTiiieible soldiers of the 
West " The Beys," said they/<iflaced 
iheiv oonfidoiee in tikeir cayalry ; they 
ranged their infantry in order of battle. 
But the FaTourite of Fortune, at the 
head of the hstkVB men of the West, 
has destroyed their homes, and oon« 
founded their hope& As the Tapours 
which rise in the mozning from the 
Kile are dissipated by the rays of the 
sun, BO has the army of the Mamelukes 
heen dispersed by ihe heroes of the 
West; for the Great Allah is irritated 
•gainst thj» Mamelukes, and the sol- 
diers of Europe are the thunders of his 
right hand." The battle of the I^^ra- 
mids struck t^Tor far into Asia and 
Afiica. The cararans which came to 
Mecca frouk the interior of those vast 
r^ons, carried back the most dazzling 
accounts of the viotories of the invin- 
cible legions of Europe; the destruc- 
tion of the cavalry which had so long 
'tyrannised over Egypt, ezdted the 
lirongest sentiments of wonder and 
adminAion; and the orientals, whose 
imaginations were deeply impressed by 
the flaming citadels which had dissi- 
pated their terrible squadronl^ named 
Napoleon, Sultaun Kebir, or the Sul- 
taunof Fire. 

49. Napoleon, in addition to the ter- 
ror inspired by his military exploits, 
strove to acquire a lasting hold on the 
affections of the pbople by the justice 
and impartiality of his dvil govern- 
ment. He made all his troops join 
with the multitude in celebrating the 
festival in honour of the inimdation of 
the Nile, which that year rose to an 
extraordinary height ; partook with 
the Scheiks and Imaums in the cere- 
monies at the Great Mosque ; joined 
in the responses in their Htaoies like 
the fsdthful Mussulmans; and even 
balanced his body and moved his head 
in imitation of the Mahometan custom. 
Nor wss it only by an affected regard 
for their religion that he endeavoured 
to oonfirm his civil authority. He 
permitted justice to be administered 
by the Scheiks and Imaums, joining 
only a scrupulous impartiality in their 
decisions ; established at Cairo a divan 



car parliaoMnt, to make known th* 
wants of the people ; and others, in the 
difiB&rent provinces, to send deputiefi 
to the Central Assembly; and vigor* 
ously repulsed the robbers of th» 
desert, who for centuries had devas- 
tated with impunity the frontiers of 
the cultivated country. Never had 
Egypt experienced the benefits of re- 
g^ar government so completely t» 
under his adnunistottion. One day, 
when Napoleon was surrounded by the 
Scheiks, information was received thab 
some ibrabs, of the tribe of Osnadia, 
had slain a Fellah, and carried off tho 
flodks of the vUlage. He instantly or* 
dered that an officer of the staff should 
take three hundred horsemen^ and two 
hundred camds, to pursue the robbers 
and punish the aggressors. '' Was the 
Fellah your cousin," said a Schesk, 
laughing, ''that you ai*e in such a rage 
at his death f" — " He was more;," re* 
plied Napoleon : "he was a man whose 
safety Providence had intrusted to my 
care." "Wonderful!" replied the 
Scheik : "You speak like one inspired 
by the Almighty." 

50. But while these great designe 
occupied the commander-in-chie^ an 
extraordinary degree of depression pre* 
vailed in the army. Egypt had been 
represented to the soldiers as the pre- 
mised land. They expected to find a 
region flowing with xnilk and honey, 
and after a short period of glorious 
exUe, to return with the riches of tiie 
East to their native country. A short 
expoience was sufficient to diBsipate 
all these illusions. They found a land 
illustrious only by the recoUectiona 
with which it was fraught ; filled with 
the monuments of ancient splendour, 
but totally destitute of modem com- 
fort ; with the pyramids raising their 
everlasting summits to heaven, but ty« 
ranny, pover^, barbarism overspread* 
ing ihe earth. When the excitements 
of the campaign were over, and the 
troops had leisure te contemplate their 
situation, a mortal feeling of enmti and 
disquietude took possession of every 
heart "They thought," says BomN 
rienne, "of their country, of their re- 
latione^ of their amours — what do I 
say? — of tlie opera," The prospect of 
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being baaashed for ever from Europe, 
on that arid shore, exdted the moat 
gloomy preaentimento : and at length 
tibe diaeontent reached aaeh a height 
that Napoleon was obliged to threaten 
death to any officer, whatever hja rank, 
who should venture to make known to 
him the feelings which every one en- 
tertained. 

51. It is a singular proof oi the as- 
cendant which this great man had thus 
early acquired over the minds of the 
' soldiers, that» when they were in this 
state of perilous fermentation, he ven- 
tured to proceed in person with the 
divisions commanded by Dugua and 
Beynier to extinguidi an inaurreotton 
which Ibrahim had excited in the 
eastern part of Egypt, and drive him 
across the desert into Syria. The 
French overtook the Mamelukes at 
Salahieh, on the borders of the desert ; 
and, as their seargnanl was heavily 
laden with baggage, the Arabs who ac- 
companied the cavalry strongly urged 
them to charge the retiring columns, 
who were posted near a wood of palm- 
trees. The disproportion of force was 
excessive, the Mamelukes being nearly 
thrice aa numerous as the Europeans ; 
neverthelesB Napoleon, confident of 
success, ordered the attack. But 
thougph the disci^ne of the Europeans 
prevuled over the desultory valour of 
the Mussulmans in a regular engage- 
ment, they had no such advantage in 
an affair of outposts ; and on this oc- 
casion the skill and courage of the 
Mamelukes had well-nigh proved fatal 
to the best part of the French cavalry. 
The charge, though bravely led by 
Ledero and Murat, was as courageously 
received, and in the peculiar manner 
which in every age has proved so for- 
midable to European cavalry. The 
Mamelukes, aa in the wars of the Cru- 
sades, yielded at first, but soon return- 
ing^ with their wings extended, closed 
in on every side round their pursuers. 
In the miUe all the French officers had 
to sustain desperate personal encoun- 
ters, and were for the most i>ai*t severe- 
ly wounded ; nothing but the opportune 
arrival of the infieaitry extricated them 
from their perilous situation, and pro- 
bably total destruction. The object, 



however, of the expeditioB was gained; 
Ibrahim crossed the desert into Syria, 
leaving Mourad Bey alone to maintain 
the war in Upper £gypt. 

62. The success which had attended 
Napoleon's intrigues with the Knights 
oi Malta induct him to extend his 
views beyond Egypt^ for the dismem- 
bering of the Turkish empire. With 
this view he secretly despatched his 
aide-de-camp Lavalette to Ali Pashsi 
the most powerful of the European 
vassals of the Porte, to endeavour to 
stimulate him to revolt. He bore a 
letter from the French general, m 
which Napoleon urged him to enter 
into immediate concert for measm*es 
calculated to subvert the Ottoman em- 
pire.* Lavalette found that Ali Pasha 
was with the army on the Danube; 
but^ nevertheless, he contrived means 
to have the letter conveyed to him. 
The crafty Qreek, however, did not 
conceive the power of Napoleon in 
ISgypt sufficiently confirmed to induce 
hun to enter into the {woposed alliance,, 
and accordingly this attempt to shake 
the throne of the Grand Seognor &iled 
of effect. 

53. While secretly conducting these 
intrigues, as well as openly assailing 
one of the most valuable provinces of 
their empire, both Napoleon and the 
Directory left nothing untried to pro- 
long the slumber of we Ottoman gov- 
emmenty and induce them to believe 
that the French had no hostile designs 
whatever against them, and that they 
were in reality inimical only to theBeys,. 

* "The oceasion appearing to me favour- 
able, I have hastenod to write to you a 
Mexxdly letter, and have intnisted one of 
my aid!ea-de-Gamp witii its delivery with his 
own hands. IhavechaigedhimaliBotofluiJbf 
certain overUuru on mvpari: uid, as he does 
not understand your language, be bo kind as 
to make uaa of a faithfufand oonfldential in- 
terpreter for the conversations which he will 
have with you. I pray you to give implicit 
faith to whatever he may say to you on my 
part ; and to send him back quickly with an 
answer, written in Turkish wi^ your own 
hand."— Correip. (kmjid, dt Nap. v. 249. Ia- 
valette'i instructions trova. Napoleon were to 
tell Ali, ** that, after having taken possession 
of Malta, and ruling in the Mediterranean 
with thirty ships of the line and fifty thou- 
sand men, I wiux to establish confidential re- 
lations with him, and to know if I can rely 
on his oo-operatioo."— L*VAL■m^ L 868. 
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had a great advantage in the size of 
their yessels; their ships carrying 1196 
gons, and 11,280 men, while the Eng- 
lish had only 1012 guns, and 8068 men. 
The British squadron consisted entirely 
of serenty-fours ; whereas the French, 
bendes the noble L'Orient, of 120 guns, 
had two 80-gun ships, the Franklin and 
Guillaume TelL The battery on Abou- 
Idr fort was mounted with four pieces 
of heary cannon and two mortars, be- 
sides pieces of lighter calibre. 

57. The squadron advanced to the at- 
tack at halfpast six in the afternoon. 
Every ship bore the red cross of St 
Qeorge and union-jack. After daiic, 
each British ship had four horizontal 
lights at the mizen-peak. Admiral 
Bru^ys at first imagined that the battle 
would be deferred till the following 
morning ; but the gallant bearing and 
steady course of the British ships, as 
they entered the bay, soon convinced 
him that an inmiediate assault was in- 
tended. The moment was felt by the 
hrayest in both fleets ; thousands gazed 
in silence, and with anxious hearts, on 
-each other, who were never destined 
again to see the sun ; and the shore was 
covered with multitudes of Arabs, an- 
xious to behold a fight on which, to all 
appearance, the fate of their country 
would depend. When the Briti^^ fleet 
came within range, they were received 
with a steady fire from the broadsides 
of all the vessels and the batteries on 
the island. It fell right, and with ter- 
rible severity, on the bows of the lead- 
ing ships ; bu^ without returning a shot^ 
ihey bore directly down upon the en- 
emy. Captain Foley led the way in the 
<jk}liath, outsailing the Zealous, under 
Captain Hood, which for some time dis- 
puted the post of honour with him ; 
;and when he reached the van of the 
enemy's line, he steered between the 
outermost ship and the shoal, so as to 
intei*pose between the French fleet and 
the shore. In ten minutes he shot away 
the masts of the Conqu^rant ; while the 
Zealous, which immediately followed, 
in the same time totally disabled the 
Querrier. The other ships in that col- 
umn, yiz., the Orion, Audacious, and 
Theseus, followed in their order, still 
inside the French line ; while Nelson 



in the Vanguaid, at the head of six 
ships, viz., the Minotaur, Defiance, Bel- 
lerophon, Majestic, Swiftsure,and Alex- 
ander, passed along the French line on 
the outside, and cast anchor each by tha 
stem opposite to their respective op- 
ponents. Nelson himself anchored out- 
side of the enemy, within pistol-shot of 
their third ship, the Spartiate. The ef- 
fect of this manoouvre was to bring an 
overwhelming force against two-tlurds 
of the enemy's squadron, while the 
other third, moored at a distance from 
the scene of danger, could neither aid 
their friends nor injure their enemies. 
58. In taking up their respectiTe po- 
sitions, the British vessels had a terrible 
fire to sustain from the French line, 
which they passed within pistol-shot ; 
for the Republicans stood to their guns 
with great firmness, and fired with 
equal precision and deliberation. Not 
a shot was returned fr^m the British 
ships till they were all anchored, the 
men being aloft furling the sails, or on 
deck hauding the braces. When the 
ships, however, had all taken their 
places, the advantage gained was ap- 
parent Nelson had arranged his fleet 
with such skill that, from the moment 
that the ships took up their positions, 
the victory was secure. Five ships had 
passed the line, and anchored between 
the first nine of the enemy and the 
shore, while six had taken their station 
on the outer side of the same ressels, 
which were thus placed between two 
fires, and had no possibilil^ of escape. 
Another vessel, the Leander, was inter- 
posed across the line, and cut off the 
vanguard from all assistance from the 
rearmost ships of the squadron, while 
her guns raked right and left those be- 
tween which she was placed. The Cul- 
loden, which came up sounding after it 
was dark, i*an aground two leagues from 
the hostile fieets, and, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of her captain and 
crew, could take no part in the action 
which followed ; but her fate served as 
a warning to the Alexander iEoid Swift- 
sure, which would else have infiidlibly 
struck on the shoal and perished. The 
way in which these ships, under the 
braye Captain Hallowell's direction, 
entered the bay, and took up their stft* 
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tiooB amidst the g^oom of ni^t^ by the 
light of the increasing cannonade, ex- 
cited the admiration of all who wit* 
nesaedit. 

59. The Britiflh ships, however, had 
a severe fire to sustain as they suooee* 
aively passed along the enem/s line to 
take up their appointed stations ; and 
the great siae of several of the French 
squadron rendered them more than a 
match for any single vessel the British 
oould oppose to them. The Vanguard, 
which bore proudly down, bearing the 
admiral's flag, and six colours on differ- 
ent parte c^ the rigging, had every man 
at Ihe fiinst six guns on the forecastle 
killed or wounded in a few minutes, 
and they were three times swept off be- 
fore the action dosed. Such, howeveri 
was the vigour of the &r« which they 
opened, when their broadsides were de- 
livered, that in ten minutes the Quer* 
rier was dismasted, and in ten more the 
Gonqu^rant and Sparliate were equally 
disabled, and struck their colours. The 
Spartiate surrendered firsts and the 
sword of her captain was brought to 
Kelson on his quarterdeck. Shortly 
after, the Aquilon and the Peuple Souve- 
rain hauled down their colours, and 
were taken possession of ; and the Heur* 
eux and Tonnant were so disabled that 
their capture was considered certain. 
The Bellerophon dropped her stem- 
anchor close under the bows of the 
Orient, and, notwithstanding the im- 
mense disproportion of fbrce, continued 
to engage her fii«t-rate antagonist tiU 
her own maste had all gone overboard, 
and almost every officer was either kill- 
ed or wounded, when she drifted away 
with the tide, overwhelmed, but not 
Bubdued — a glorious monument of un- 
conquerable valour. As she floated 
along, she came dose to the Swiftsure, 
which was coming into action, and not 
having the lighte at the misen-peak, 
which Nelson had ordered as a signal 
by which lus own ships might distin- 
guish each other, she was at first mis- 
taken for an enemy. Fortunately Cap- 
tain Hallowell, who commanded that 
vessel, had the presence of mind to or- 
der his men not to fire, till he ascer- 
tained whether the hulk was a friend 
or an enemy, and thus a catastrophe 



was prevented which u^ht havepioved 
fatal to one or both of these ships. The 
station of the Bellerophon in combat* 
ing the Orient was now taken by the 
Swiltsure^ which openedat once asteady 
fire on the quarter of the F^nnklin and 
the bows of the BVanch admiral ; while 
the Alexander anchored on his larboard 
quarter, and, with the Leander, com- 
pleted the destruction of their gigantio 
opponenl 

6a It was now dark, but both fleets 
were illuminated by the incessant dis- 
charge of above two thousand pieosB of 
cannon, and the volumes of flame and 
smoke that rolled away firoai the bay 
gave it the appearance as if a terrifio 
volcano had suddenlybuisl forth in th« 
midst of the sea. V ictoryi however, 
had already decisively declared for tha 
British; before nine^ three ships of the 
line had struck, and two were dismast- 
ed ; and the flames were seen bursting 
forth from the Orient^ as she rtiU con- 
tinued, with unabated eneigy, her he- 
roic di^nce. They spread witii fright- 
ful rapidity ; the fire of the Swiftrart 
was directed with such &tal predsioa 
to the burning part> that all attempts 
to extinguish it proved ineffectual ; and 
the maste and rigging were soon wrap- 
ped in flames, which threw a prodigious 
light over the heavens, and rendered 
the situationof eveiy ship in both fleete 
distinctly visible. The sight redoubled 
the ardour <tf the British seamen, by 
exhibiting the shattered condition and 
lowered colours of so many of their 
enemies, and loud cheers fkt>m the whole 
fleet announced every successive flsff 
that was struck. As the fire approached 
the magasine of the Orient^ many ofil- 
cers and men jumped overboard, and 
were picked up by the British boate ; 
others were dramed into the port-holes 
of the nearest Britidli ships, who for 
that purpose suspended their firing; 
but the greater part of the crew, with 
heroic bravery, stood to their guns to 
the last) and continued to fire from the 
lower deck. At ten o'dodc she blew 
up» with an oxplosion so tremendous 
that nothing in ancient or modem war 
was equal to it Every ship in the 
hostile fleete was shaken to ite oentre ; 
the firing, by univenaal oottsent^ 
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on both sides, and the tremendous ex- 
plosion was followed by a silence still 
more awfdl, interrupted only, after the 
lapse of some minutes, by the splash of 
the shattered masts and yards falling 
into the water from the vast height to 
which they had been thrown. The 
British ships in the yicinity, with ad- 
mirable coolness, had made prepara- 
tions to avoid ihe conflagration ; aU the 
shi-ouds and sails were l&oroughly wet- 
ted, and sailors stationed with buckets 
of water to extinguish any burning 
fragments which might fall upon their 
decks. By these means, although laige 
biuming masses fell on the Swiftsure 
and Alexander, they were extinguished 
without doing any serious damage. 

61. After a pause often minutes, the 
firing recommenced, and continued 
without intermission till after midnight, 
when it gradually grew slacker, from 
the shattered condition of the French 
ships and the exhaustion of the British 
sailors, numbers of whom fell asleep be- 
side their guns, the instant a momen- 
tary cessation of loading took place. 
At daybreak the magnitude of the vic- 
tory was apparent ; not a vestige of the 
Orient was to be seen ; the fiigate the 
S^iieuse was sunk ; the Art^mise frig- 
ate, after having hauled down her flag, 
had been fired by her own crew, who 
partiy escaped on shore, and she burn- 
ed to the water's edge ; and the whole 
French line, with the exception of the 
GuiIlaumeTellandG^n^reux,had struck 
their colours. These ships, having been 
littie engaged in the action, cut their 
cables, and stood out to sea, followed 
by the two frigates ; they were gallantiy 
pursued by the Zealous, which was ra- 
pidly gaining on them ; but as there 
was no other ship of the line in a con- 
dition to support her, she was recalled, 
and these ships escaped. Had the Cul- 
loden not struck on the shoal, and the 
frigates belonging to the squadron been 
present, not one of the enemy's fleet 
would have escaped to convey the 
mournful tidings to France. 

62. Early in the battie, the British 
admiral received a severe wound on the 
head, from a piece of langridge shot. 
Captain Berry caught him in his arms 
aahewasfallmg. Nelson, and allaround 



him, thought, from the great effusion 
of blood, that the wound was mortaL 
His first words addressed to Captain 
Berry were — " I am killed : remember 
me to my wife." When he was carried 
to the cockpit, the surgeon quitted the 
seamen whose wounds he was dressing, 
to attend to the admiral *' No," said 
Nelson ; " I will take my turn with my 
brave fellows." Nor would he suffer 
himself to be examined till every man, 
who had previously been broughtdown, 
was properly attended to. Fully be- 
lieving that he was about to die, as he 
had ever desired, in the moment of 
victory, he called for the chaplain, and 
desired him to deliver what he conceiv- 
ed to be his dying remembrance to 
Lady Nelson; and, seizing a pen, con- 
trived to write a few words, marking 
his devout sense of the success which 
had already been obtained. When the 
surgeon came in due time, after having 
visited the others, to inspect the wound 
— for no entreaties could prevail on 
him to let it be examined sooner — the 
most anxious silence prevailed; and the 
joy of the wounded men, and of the 
whole crew, when they found the in- 
jury was only superficial, gave Nelson 
deeper pleasure than the unexpected 
assurance that his life was in no clanger. 
When the cry rose that the Orient was 
on fire, he contrived to make hifi way, 
aided by Captain Berry, to the quarter* 
deck, where he instantiy gave orders 
that boats should be despatched to the 
relief of the enemy. 

63. Nor were heroic deeds confined 
to the British squadron. Most of the 
captains of the French fleet were killed 
or wounded, and they all fought with 
the enthusiastic courage which is char- 
acteristic of their nation. The captain 
of the Tonnant, Dupetit-Thouars, when 
both his legs were carried away by a 
cannon-ball, refused to quit the quarter- 
deck, and made his crew swear not to 
strike their colours as long as they had 
a man capable of standing to their guns. 
Admiral Bru^ys, a littie after eight, 
was struck by a cannon-ball in the 
middle, which nearly cut him in two. 
His assistants approached to cany him 
below ; but he refused, saying, ** A 
French admiral should cUe on his quar- 
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terdeck." In a quarter of an hour after, 
he died the deatii of the brave, still on 
his quarterdeck, exhorting his men to 
continue the combat to the last extre- 
mity.* Casa Bianca, captain of the 
Orient, fell mortally wounded, when 
the flames were devoiuing that splendid 
vessel; his son, a boy of ten years of 
age, was combating beside him when 
he was struck, and, embracing his 
father, resolutely refused to quit the 
ship, though a gunboat had come along- 
side to bring him off. He contrived to 
bind his dying parent to the mast, 
which had fallen into the sea, and 
floated off with the precious chaige: 
he was seen after the explosion by some 
of the British squadron, who made the 
utmost efibrts to save his life; but, in 
the agitation of the waves following 
that dreadful event, both were swallow- 
ed up and seen no more, f 

* Napoleon addressed the following noble 
lecter to Martama Bru^ys on her husband's 
death : — '* Tour hnsband has been killed by a 
cannon-ball while combating on his quarter- 
deck. He died without suTOring ; the death 
the most easy and the most to be envied by 
the brave. I feel warmly for yoinr grief. The 
moment which separates us firom the object 
whi<di we love is terrible ; we feel isolated on 
the earth ; we almost experience the convul- 
sions of the last agony ; the Acuities of the 
soul are annihilated ; its connection with the 
earth is preserved only across a veil which 
distorts everything. We feel in such a situ- 
ation that there is nothing which yet binds 
us to life— that it were far better to die ; but 
when, after sudi first and unavoidable throes, 
we press our children to our hearts, tears and 
more tender sentiments arise ; life becomes 
endurable for their sakes. Yes, madam, they 
will open the fountains of vour heart ; you 
will Watch their diildhooa, educate their 
youth ; you will speak to them of their father, 
of your present grieC and of the loss which 
they and the Republic have sustained in his 
death. After having resumed the interest in 
life by the chord of maternal love, you will 
perfaapsfeel some consolation from the friend- 
ship and warm interest which I shall ever 
take in the widow of my Mend." — Carrey. 
Cvn^y. 383. 

t This moving incident is thus beautiftilly 

treated by one of the greatest of modem lyric 

poets. 

*' The boy ttood on the baming deek 
Whenee aU hot he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battled week 
Shone roand him on t^ dead. 

Tet bcaatlflil and bright be etood. 

As bom to rule the etorm ; 
M. creatare of heroic blood, 

A proad, thoagh ehild-Uke form. 

The flames roU'd on— he woald not go 
WHbont hb flitber'k word i 



64. Such was the battle of the NUe,. 
for which he who gained it felt that vic- 
tory was too feeble a word ; he called it 
conquest Of thirteen ships of the line, 
nine were taken and two burnt ; of four 
frigates, one was sunk and one burnt. 
The British loss was eight himdred and 
ninety-five in killed and wounded; they 
had to lament the death of only one 
commander. Captain Westcolt, a brave 
and able officer. Of the French,, five 
thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
were killed, wounded, or taken, and 
three thousand one hundred and five 
besides were sent on shore, in great 
part wounded, with all their effects, on 
their parole not to serve again till regu- 
larly exchanged,^ — an act of humanity 
which was 111 requited by Napoleon, 
who incorporated the whole who were 
capable of bearing arms into different 
regiments of his army.§ The annala 

That fhther, fldnt la death below. 
Hie Toioe no kmger heard. 

' Speak, fliiher ! ' once again he eried, 

* If I may yet be gone ! * 
And bat the booming shote replied. 

And laat the flamee roU'd on. 

TTpon hie brow he felt their breath. 

And In his waving hair. 
And look'd from that lone poet of death 

In etlll yet braTe deqiair. 

And ehoated but onoe more atood, 

' My flkther ! most I atay ? ' 
While o'er him flMt, through eail and ehroad. 

The wreathing Area made way. 

Thejr wrapt the ehlp in iplendour wild, 

TiMy caught the flag on high. 
And etream'd above the gallant child 

Like banners In Uie sl^. 

There came a burst of thander-soand— 

The boy— oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds that flur aroond 

With fragments strew the sea ! '* 

HsMAm. 

X * * Total crews, per certificates of officers, 
on board ships burned and taken 8930 

Sent ashore on cartel . . 3106 
Escaped from Timol^n . 350 
From the Hercule, bomb . 50 

Officerai d(a on board fleet . 200 

8705 

Taken, drowned, and misshig . 522d 

HOBATIO NSLSOK." 

— Ndwn Iktpatches, iii. 55. 

§ *• The English," says Kleber, "have had 
the disinterestedness to restore ever3rthing to 
thbir prisoners; they would not permit an 
ioto to be taken from them. The consequence 
is, that they display in Alexandria a luxury 
and elegance which exhibit a strange contrast 
to the destitute condition of the land forces." 
— i)eirpatcA to NapofMm, 22d Aug. 1798 ; Boua- 
R1ENNE, ii. 160. The wounded French sent 
ashore are stated by Admiral Oantheaume. 
in his official report, to have amounted to 
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of the world do not afford an example 
of so complete an otwrthrow of so great 
an armament The Arabs aod Egyp- 
tians lined the shore during this ter- 
rible engagement^ and beheld with 
mingled terror and astonishment the 
destruction wl^ch the Europeans were 
inflicting on each other. The beach, 
for an extent of four leagues, was ooTer- 
ed with wreck, and innumerable bodies 
wereeeoi floating in the bay, in apite 
of the utmost exortions of both fleets 
to sink them. No sooner, however, 
was the conquest completed, than a per- 
fect stillness pervaded the whole squar 
dron ; it was the moment of the thanks- 
giving which, by orders of Nelson, was 
offered up through all the fleet, f6r the 
signal success which the Almighty had 
vouchsafed to the British arms. The 
French prisoners remarked that it was 
no wonder such order was preserved in 
the English navy, when at such an 
hour, and after such a victoiy, their 
minds could be impressed with such 
sentiments.* 

65. Had Nelson pos&essed a few frig- 
ates or bomb-vessels, the whole trans- 
ports and small crafb in the hu:bou]|of 
Alexandria might have been destroyed 
in a few hours. So severdj did he feel 
the want of them at this period that, 
in a despatch to the Admiralty, he de- 
clared, " Were I to die at this moment, 
ioanto/frigatetwovldhe found engraven 
on my heart 1 " The want of such light 
vessels, however, rendered any attack 
on the shipping in the shoal water of 
Alexandria perfectly impossible ; and 
it was not without the utmost exer- 
tions, and the united co-operation of 
all the officers and men, that the fleet 
was refitted so far as to be able to pro- 

nearly eight thousand— an astonishing num- 
"ber, if oorreot, considenug that the whole 
French crews in the action did not exceed 
twelve thousand. — See Oa n the awm ^t Export { 
<!oTrup, (kmfid. dt NapoUont v. 48S. 

* Ntiflon's order was as fiollowB :•— 

*' VangwLrd^ qffthe mouth pffht UUe^ 
2d A^. 1708. 

*' Almighty Ood having blessed his Majes- 
ty's arms with victory, the Admiral intends 
returning public thanksgiving for the same, 
at two o'clock this day ; and he recommends 
every ship doing the same, as soon as conve- 
nient HoaATioNBLS0H."~2reI«9altan9aC(*et, 
iii «1. 



ceed to sea. Having At length, how- 
ever, overcome every obstacle, and de- 
spatched an overluid messei^^er to 
Bombay, to acquaint the government 
there with his success, he set sail from 
Aboukir Bay on the I8th August, leav« 
ing three ships of the line to l^odkade 
the harbour of Alexabdriak Three of 
the prizes, being perfect wrecks, were 
burned; the remainixig six arrived in 
safety at Gibraltar. Honours and re- 
wards were showered by a grateful na- 
tion upon the heroes of the Nile. Nel- 
son was created Baion Nelson of the 
Nile, with a pension of i£2000 ft-y««r to 
himself and his two innnediale sucees* 
sore ; the Grand Seignor, the Smpetor 
of Russia, the E^ing of Saxdinia, the 
King of Naples, the East India Com- 
pany, made him magnificent presents ; 
and his name was embalmed tor everin 
the recollection of his grateful country. 
With truth did Mr Pitt observe in par- 
liament, when reproached for not con- 
ferring on him a higher dignity, '' Ad- 
miral Nelson's fame will be coequal 
with the British name, and it will be 
remembered that he gained the greatest 
naval victory on record, when no man 
will think of asking whether he had 
been created a baron, a viscoont, or an 
earU* t 

t Napoleon, who never fitUed to lay every 
mlsfbrtune with which he was oooneeted 
upon destiny, or the faults of othen, rather 
than his own errors, has laboured to excul- 
pate himself with recard to the disaster in 
Aboukir Bay, and declared, in his official 
despatch to the Directory, that on July 6^ 
before leaving Alexandria, he wrote to Ad- 
miral Bru^ys, directing him to retire within 
the harbour of that town, or, if that was im- 
possible, to make the best of his wav to 
Corfti, and that the catastrophe arose from 
his disobedience. It it true he sent an order, 
but it was condiHondL, and as fallows :—• 
*' Admiral Bru^ will cause the fleets in tiie 
course of to-morrow, to enter the old harbour 
of Alexandria, if the time permits, and there 
is sufficient depth of water. If there is not 
in the harbour sufficient draught, he will 
take such measures that^ during the oourae 
of to-morrow, he may have disemlMurked the 
artillery and stores* and the individuals be- 
longing to the army, retaining only a hun- 
dred soldiers in eaoi ehip of the line, and 
forty in each fHfate. The admiral, in the 
course of to-morrow, will let the general 
know whether the squadron can get into 
Alexandria, or can defend itself while lymg 
in the roads of Aboukir, against a superior 
enemy ; and if it cam cIeiMiM«r ^ thme (Aingv, 
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^6. The Uttle of the lOte wu a 
monal stroke to ISapoleoik and tho 
FreBchaimy. He wa« too cleor4iightod 
j&ot to perceive tike &kal end inemedi- 
eUe natore of the Iom there ineoRed. 
It had beea his desigB, after the oon- 
qoestof Egypt was aeOTrad, to emhaik a 
.great proportioD of hia foroe^ rrtam to 
Toaloii,andemploy them on aomeotiMr 
and still greater expedition against the 
power of Rngiand Bythiaixzeparable 
looB he Ibnnd these proepeots for ever 
blasted ; the army enled, withoat h<^ 
of return, on an inhospitable shore^ all 
means of preaerving his reoent oonqnest 
fhisfcrated, and himself destined, to all 
4^pearanoe^ instead of ohanging the 
&oe of the woiid, to maintain an in- 
giorions and hopeless straggle in a 
ooRier of theTuriciahempira. All his 
dreams of Enn^Man oonquests and oii- 
ental revolution appeared at once to 
vanish, by the destruction of the re> 
aouroes by means of which they were 
to be reaUaed ; and nothing remained 
bat the painful certainty that he had 
doomed to a lingering fote the finest 

at Alexandria obHj the Dubois aiMl 0»u8se, 
with the IkuuM^ Jimo, Aloestu^ and Ait^mise 
firigaisB." The order to proceed to Gmfo, 
therefora^ iraa efm«Idi<Muii--to tekeefifooton]7 
'OH Mluro to get into A]exuKiria» or to find 
^ dt^BoaSAo roadstead ; and, from ttie fi>llow- 
ing letters, it appears that Bnitfya; with the 
full knowledge of the genersl-in-chief; |uro- 
eeeded to ad^t the prior alternative of tak> 
iog up a d^ensire position at Abouldr. The 
da^ before. Bru^ys had written to Napoleon : 
" All the aoooiuiits I have hitherto received 
are unsatisfiustocy at to tike peMtMtity c/yeft«af 
tato the Aorboar, as the bar has only twenty- 
two feet six inchoS) which our smaUest 
aeventy-fours'draw, so that entry is impoa- 
sible. My present position is untauible, by 
resstm of the rooks with whidii the bottom 
•of the bay is strewed ; and if attacked, I 
should be in&llibly destroyed by the enemy, 
if I had the misfiortune to await them in this 
place. Hie only thing that I see practicable 
i8» to take tfcdter ia the aMona^t itf Bedner 
<AboukirX where the bottom is good, and I 
•coold tske such a position as would render 
me secure fipom the enemy.** On the 6th 
July, Bru^ wrote to Napoleon, in addition 
to faia letter of the Sd, **I have ne^eoted 
nothing which might pcamit the ships of the 
hne to get into the old port; but it is a labour 
wbiidi requires muiditmie and patience. The 
loss of a single vessel is too considerable to 
allow anything to be left to chance: and 
hitherto it appears that we cannot attempt 
such a measure without incuznng the great> 



army of the Bepablic» and endangered 
its ind^wndenoe by the sacrilioa of so 
large a portion of its delendeit. Bot^ 
thmiQ^ in eeoret OTerwhefaned bythe 
disaster, he maintained in pnblie the 
i^ppearanoe of equanimity, and sofier* 
ed nothing to eecape his lips whioh 
oould add to the disooun^^ement of 
his soldien. ''Well," said he, "^w 
most remain here, or issue from it as 
gieatastheancientB." " Tes," replied 
Kkber, "we must do great things: I 
am pr^Miing my mind to go throa|^ 
them." 

67. But while the ehie&of the taaaj 
thas oideaTOured to oonceal the i^oomy 
preeentimentaiHiidioTerwhelmedtheir 
minds, the inferior ofBoers and soUdem 
gave unrestrained ^ent to the despair 
with whidi they were filled. Already, 
before they reached Oairo^ the iUusioa 
of the ezpiBditton had been dispelled; 
the expected riches of the Bast had 
given place to poTorty and sufforiag; 
the promised hind had turned out an 
arid wilderness. But when intalligenoe 
anrived of the destruotion of the fleet» 

est dangers : that is the opinion of all the 
most expexi«aced offioers on board the fleet. 
Admiral Villeneuve and Casa Bianoa regard 
it as impossible. When I have soundedTthe 
roadstead of Beckier, I wiU aend you a report 
with regard to it. Want of provisions ia 
severely Mt in the fleet; on board many 
vessels there is only biscuit fbr fourteen 
days.** On the 7th July he again wrote to 
Napoleon, "I thank you for the precantioa 
you have taken in aemm^ ca^iasir and mtU- 
Un oAccre to meet me in the Bap <tf .Sidbicr. 
I shaU concert measures with ^em as soon 
as we are moored, and if I am fortunate 
enough to discover a position where bsMtteriea 
on eihoire may protect the two extremities of 
my line, Iriuul regard the position as im- 
pregnaUa. at least during summer and 
autumn. It is the more desirable to remain 
there, because I can set sail en maeee when 
I think fit; whereas, even if I oould get into 
the harbour of Alexuidria» I might be blook« 
aded by a sinale vessel of the enemy, and 
should be unable to contribute anything to 
your glory." On the ISth July, he again wrote 
to Napoleon, "I tm/eHifyin0 tay jMnfioa, in 
case of being obligea to oommt at anchor. I 
have demtmded two mortars firom Alexandria 
to put on the sand-bank ; but I am leas ap* 
prehenaive of that than the other extremity 
of the line, against which the principal efibrte 
of the enemy will in all probability oe dizeoCp 
ed.** And on the S6th July, he wrote again. 
"The offioers whom i have charged with the 
sounding of the port, have at lens th announ- 
ced that their Uboun are eonoluded i I ifaall 
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and with it of all hope of returning to 
Europe, except as prisoners of war, ^ey 
gave vent to such loud complaints that 
it required all the firmness of the gene- 
rals to prevent a mutiny breaking outu 
Many soldiers, in despair, blew oat 
their brains ; others threw themselves 
into the Nile, and perished, with their 
arms and baggage. When the gcaieiuLs 
passed by, the cry, " There go die mur- 
derers of the French I " involuntarily 
burst from the ranks. By degrees, how- 
ever, this stunning nusfortune, like 
every other disaster in life, was soft- 
ened by time. The soldiers, deprived 
of the possibility of returning, ceased 
to disquiet themselves about it, and 
ultimately they resigned themselves 
with much greater composure to a 
continued residence in Egypt, than 
they could have done had tiie fleet re- 
mained to keep alive for ever in their 
breasts the desire of returning to their 
native country. 

68. The consequences of the battle 
of l^e Nile were, to the last degree, 
disastrous to France. Its effects in 
Europe were immense, by reviving, as 

forthwith traasmit the plaxi, when I have re- 
ceived it, that you, map decide Tchat veteels are 
to enter. " On the SOth, Napoleon wrote in an- 
swer, '* I have received all your letters. The 
intelUgenoe which I have received of the 
soundings, induces me to believe that you are 
bV this time safelv in the port ;" and ordered 
him forthwith to do so. orprooeedtoCiorftL On 
the day after this last letter was written. Nel- 
son's fleet attacked Bru^ysin the Bay of Abou- 
kir. Napoleon, therefore, was perfectiyaware 
that the fleet was lying in Aboukir Bay; and 
it was evidently retained there by his oxders, 
or with his approbation, as a support to the 
army, or a means of retreat in case of disaster. 
In truth, such was the penury of the country, 
that the fleet could not lay in provisions at 
Alexandria to enable it to stand out to sea. 
He was too able a man, besides, to haasard 
such an army without any means of retreat 
hi an unknown country : and Bourrienne de- 
dares that, previous to the taking of Cairo, he 
often talked with him on ro-embarking the 
army, and laughed himself at the false colours 
in which he had represented the matter to 
the Directory. It is proved, by indi^utable 
evidence, that the fleet was detained by the 
orders, or with the concurrence of Napoleon. 
"It may perhaps be said," says Admiral 
Gantheaurae, the second in command, who 
survived the defeat^ "that it would have 
been more prudent to have quitted the coast 
after the debarkaUon was efracted ; but, eon- 
mdering the ordere of the €ommaMder4n-dii^t 
and the incalculable support which the fleet 



will be detailed hereafter, the coalition 
against the Republican government; 
and in the East, it at once brought on 
the Egyptian army the whole weight o£ 
the Ottoman empire. The French am- 
bassador at Constantinople had found 
gi'eat difficulty for long in rest^raining 
&e indignation of the Sultaun; the 
good sense of the Turks could not easily 
be pei-suaded that it wasau act of friend- 
ship to the Porte to invade one of the 
most important provinces of the Em- 
pire, destroy its militia, and subject its 
inhabitants to the dominion of a Eu- 
ropean power. No sooner, therefore, 
was the Divan at liberty to speak its 
real sentiments, by the destruction of 
the armament which had so long spread 
terror through the Levant, than they 
gave vent to their indignation. War 
was formally declared against France ; 
the dififerences with Russia wei*e ad- 
justed ; and the formation of an army 
was immediately decreed to restore the 
authority of the Crescent on the banks 
of the Nile. Among the many won- 
ders of this eventful period, not the 
least surprising was the alliance which 

gave to the land forces, the admiral conceived 
it to be his dutv not to abandon those seas.'* 
Bru^ys also said to Lavalette, in Aboukir 
Bay, on the 21st July, " Since I could not get 
into the old harbour of Alexandria, nor re- 
tire from the coast of Egypt, without new9 
from the army, I have established myralf 
here in as strong a position as I could. " The 
inference to be drawn from these documents 
is, that neither Napoleon nor Bru^ys was to 
blame for the disaster which happened in 
Aboukir Bay; that the former ordered the 
fleet to enter Alexandria or to t^e a de- 
fensible position, and if the admiral could do 
neither^ then he was to proceed to CorAi; 
but that the latter was unable, from the 
limited draught of water at the \Mr, to do 
the firsts and, agreeably to his orders, at- 
tempted the second ; that the fleet lav at 
Aboukir Bav, veith the ftill knowledge of the 
general-in-cnief, and without his being able 
to prevent it, though his penetration in the 
outset perceived the danger to which it was 
exposed in so doing ; and that the only real 
culpability in the case belongs to Napoleon, 
in having endeavoured, after Brudys' death, 
to blacken his character, by representing the 
disaster to the Directory as exclusively im- 
putable to that officer, and as having urisen 
from his disobedience of ordera when, ia 
fact, it arose from extraneous drcumstancea^ 
over which the admiral had no oontrol, hav- 
ing rendered it necessary for him to adopt 
the second alternative preaoribed to him by 
his commander. 
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the French inTasion of ESgypt prodaced 
between Turkey and Rnasia, and the 
suspension of aU the ancient animosity 
between the Christians and the Mus- 
sulmans, under the pressure of a dan- 
ger common to both. This soon led to 
an event so extraordinary, that it pro- 
duced a profound impression even on 
th^ minds of the Mussulman spectators. 

69. On the 1st September, a Russian 
fleet of ten ships of the line and eight 
frigates entercMl the Bosphoms, and 
united at the Qolden Horn with the 
Turkish squadron; from whence the 
combined force, in presence of an im- 
mense concourse of spectators, whose 
acclamations rent the skies, passed 
under the walls of the Seraglio, and 
swept majestically through »the classic 
stream of the Hellespont. The effBct 
of the passage of so vast an armament 
through the beautiful scenery of the 
straits, was much enhanced by the 
brilliancy of the sun, which shone in 
Tmdouded splendour on its full-spread 
sails ; the placid surface of the water 
reflected alike the Russian masts and 
the Turkish minarets ; and the multi- 
tude, both European and Mussulman, 
were never weaxy of admiring the 
magnificent spectacle, which so forcibly 
imprinted upon their minds a sense of 
the extraordinary alliance which the 
French Revolution had produced, and 
the slumber in which it had plunged 
national antipathies the most violent, 
and religious discord the most inveter- 
ate. The combined squadrons, not 
being required on the coast of Egypt, 
steered for the island of Corfu, and im- 
mediately established a rigorous block- 
ade of its fortress and noble harbour, 
which soon began to feel the want of 
provisions. AJready, without any for- 
mal treaty, the courts of St Peters- 
burg, London, and Constantinople 
acted in concert, and the basis of a 
triple alliance was laid, and sent to 
their respective courts for ratification. 

70. The situation of the French 
army was now in the highest degree 
critical Isolated from their country, 
unable either to obtain succours from 
home, or to regain it in case of dis- 
aster, pressed and blockaded by the 
fleets of England, in the midst of a 



hoetile population, they were about to 
be exposed to the formidable foroes of 
the Turkish empire. In these dis- 
couraging oircumstanoes, the firmness 
of Napoleon, far fix>m forsaking him, 
only prompted him to redouble his 
efibrts to establish his authority firmly 
in the conquered country. The months 
which immediately followed the de- 
struction of the fleet were marked by 
an extraordinary degree of activity in 
every department At Alexandria, 
Rosetta, and Cairo, mills were estab- 
lished, in which flour was ground as 
finely as at Paris ; hospitals were form- 
ed, where the sick were treated with 
the most sedulous care by the distin- 
guished talents of Larrey and Desge- 
nettes; a foundery, in which cannon 
were cast, and a manufactory of gun- 
powder and saltpetre, rendered the 
army independent of external aid for 
its ammunition and artilleiy. An in- 
stitute at Cairo, formed on the model 
of that at Paris, concentrated the la- 
bours of the numerous sciontifio per- 
sons who accompanied the army ; the 
geogi'aphy, antiquities, hieroglyphics, 
and natural history of Egypt, began to 
be studied with an acoui'acy unknown 
in modem times : the extremities and 
line of the canal of Suez were exploit 
by Napoleon in person, with the most 
extraordinaxy ardoui' ; a flotilla was 
formed on the Nile; printing-presses 
were set agoing at Cairo ; the cavalry 
and artillery remounted with the ad- 
mirable horses of Arabia, the troops 
equipped in new clothing, manufac- 
tured in the country; the fortifications 
of Rosetta, Damietta, Alexandria, and 
Salahieh, put in a respectable posture 
of defence ; while the skilful draughts- 
men who accompanied the expedition, 
prepared, amidst the wonders of Upper 
Egypt, the magnificent work which, 
under the auspices of Denon, has im- 
mortalised the expedition. 

71. As soon as the inundation of the 
Nile had subsided, Desaix commenced 
his march to Upper Egypt, to pursue 
the broken remains of Mourad Bey's 
corps. On the 7th October, he come 
up with the enemy, consisting of four 
thousand Mameld^es and Arabs, and 
six thousand Fellahs, stationed in the 
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Tillag* of Sidaman. TIm Frenish w«re 
Bot xBore ihan two thousuid three 
hundred strong : tliey formed three 
•quares, and reeeived the chArges of 
the enemy ae at the battle of the pyra- 
mida, of which this action in all its 
parts was a repetition on a smaller 
Bcala The snuJlest square, however, 
was broken by the impetuous shook of 
the Mamelukes ; but the soldiers, with 
admirable presence of mind, fell on 
their faces, so that the loss was not so 
great as might haye been expected.* 
All the efforts of the cavalry failed 
against' the steady sides of the larger 
squares ; and at length, the Mamelukes 
being broken and dispersed, the village 
was stormed with great slaughter, and 
the soldiers returned to take a severe 
▼engeance on a body of the enemy, 
who during the assault had committed 
great carnage on those wounded in the 
broken square. This action was more 
bloody than any which had yet oc- 
curred in Bgypt; the French having 
lost three hundred and forty men killed, 
and one hundred and sixty wounded; 
a great proportion, when ev^iy life was 
precious^ and no means of replacing it 
existed. It was decisive, however, of 
the fate of Upper £gypt. Besaix conr 
tinned steadily to advance, driving lus 
indefatigable opponents before him; 
the rose-covered fields of Fayoum, the 
Lake Moaris, the City of the Dead, were 
successively visited ; another doud of 
Mamelukes was dlB^tersed by the roll- 
ing fire of the French at Samanhout; 
and at length the ruins of Luxor open- 
ed to their view, and the astonished 
soldiers gased on the avMiuea of 
sphinxes, gigantic remains of temples, 
obelisks, and sepulchral monuments, 
which are destined to perpetuate to 
the end of the world Ihe glories of the 
Qity of Thebes. 

* On thia as on other occasions, the scien- 
tiftc characters and dnuiffhtsmen who attend- 
ed the army, were hud(ued with the bafcgBge 
into the centre, as the only plaoe of aecuri^, 
the moment that the enemy appeared. No 
sooner were the Mameluke horse descried, 
than the word was given, " Form square ; 
artillery to the angles ; asses and aavant to 
the centre ;" a command which afiforded no 
small merriment to the soldiers, and made 
them call the asses demirtav«mt,^liA8 Casks, 
LS25. 



72. While Desaix was thus extend- 
ing the French dominion towards the 
cataracts <d the Nile, a dangerous re- 
volt was extinguished in blood in the 
centre of Bgypt Notwithstanding all 
the efforts of Napoleon to conciliate 
the Mussulman population, the Beys 
still retained a considerable inftuenoe 
over them, and the decUration of war 
by the Porte revived the spirit oi re- 
ligious hostility, which he had been ai 
such pains to allay. In the end ot 
October, the insurrection broke out, at 
a time when the French were so far 
from suspecting their danger, that 
they had very few troops witbm the 
town. Dupuis, the commands of the 
city, who proceeded with a feeble escort- 
to queU the tumult, was slain, with 
several of his of&cers ; a vast number 
of insulated Frenchmen were murder- 
ed, and the house of Qeneral CaflfareWi 
was besieged and forced. The aiarwie 
was immediately beat in the streets; 
seyeral battalions in the neighbourhood 
entered the town ; the citadel began to- 
bombard the most populous quiurters ; 
and the Turks, driven into the princi- 
pal mosques, prepared for a desperate- 
remstance. During the night they 
barricaded their posts, and the Arabs 
advaaeed from the desert to support 
their efforts; but it was all in yain. 
The French commander drove back 
the Bedouins into the inundation of 
the Nile; the mosques were forced; 
the buUdingB which sheltered the in- 
surgents battered down or destroyed; 
and, after the slaughter of above five- 
thousand of the inhabitants, and tho 
conflagration of a considerable part of 
the city, Cairo submitted to the con- 
queror. This terrible disaster, with 
tiie cruel executions which followed 
it^ struck such a terror into the MahO' 
metan population, that they neyer after 
made tihe smallest attempt to get quit 
of the French authority. 

73. Meanwhile Napoleon made an 
expedition in person to Sues, in order 
to inspect the line of the Roman oanal^ 
which united the Mediterranean and 
the Bed Sea. At that place he visited 
the harbour, gave ovdian for the con- 
struction of new works, and the for- 
mation of an infant marina; and 
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paswd the Red Sea» in a drj <diaimel 
wlien the tide was out^ on the identi- 
cal ground which had been traversed, 
tiuree thousand jears before, by tiie 
children of IsraeL Having refirashed 
himself at the fountains which still 
hear the nasM of the Wells oi Moses^ 
«t the foot of Mount Sinai, and visited 
a great reserroir, constructed by the 
Yenetians in the sixteenth oentury, he 
retuzned to repass to the Alirioan side. 
It was dark when he reached the shore ; 
and in crossing the sands, as the tide 
was flowing^ they wandered from the 
right path, and were for some time 
exposed to the most imminent danger. 
Already the water was up to their 
middle^ and still rapidly flowing^ when 
the presence of mind of Napoleon ex- 
tricated them from their penlous situ- 
ation. He caused his escort to go in 
different directions, and any one to 
shout when he found the depth of 
water increasing, and that he had lost 
his footing ; by this means it was dis- 
coTered in what quarter the slope of 
the shore asoendMl,' and the party at 
length gained the coast of £gyp^ 
" Had I perished in that manner, like 
Pharaoh/' said Napoleon, "it would 
have furnished all the preachers of 
Christendom with a magmfioait text 
against me." 

74. The suppression of thererolt drew 
from Napoleon one of those singular 
prochunations which are so character- 
istic of the vague ambition of his mind ; 
-— "Scheiks, Ulemas, Orators of the 
Hosque, teach the people, that those 
who become my enemies shaU have no 
refuge in this world or the next Is 
thore any one so blind as not to see that 
I am the Kan of Destiny f Hake the 
people understaad that from the begin- 
ning of time it was ordained, that, hsT- 
ing destroyed the enemies of Islamism, 
andTanquiahedthe Cross, Ishouldcome 
from the distant parts of the West to 
accomplish my destined task. Show 
them, that in twenty passages of the 
Koran my coming is foretold. I could 
demand a reckoning frx>m each of you, 
of the most secret thoughts of his soul, 
since to me everything is known ; but 
the day will come when all shall know 
tntn. whom I have derived my comnis- 



sion, and that human eiRHr^ cannot pre- 
vail against me." Thus did Napoleon 
expect that he was to gain the confi- 
dence of the Mussulmans, at the very 
time when he was executing thirty oi 
their number a^iay, and thix>wing their 
corpses, in sa«^ every night into the 
Nila " Eveiy night," said Napoleon, 
in a letter to Reynier, "we cut off thirty 
heads, and those of several chiefii : that 
will teach them, I think, a good lesson." 
The victimswereput to death in prison, 
thrust into sacks, and thrown into the 
Nile. This continued six days after 
tranquillity was restored. The execu- 
tions were continued for long alter, and 
under diroumstances tiiat will admit of 
iteiHneir extenuation nor apology. 

75. Beingnowexoludedfromallinter^ 
course with Europe, and mMiaced with 
a serious attack by land and sea from 
the Turks, Nap(deon resolved to assail 
his enemies by an expedition into Syria, 
where the principal army of the Sultana 
was assembling. Prudence prescribed 
that he should Anticipate the enemy, and 
not wait till, having assembled their 
strength, an overwhelming force was 
ready to fall upon the French army. 
But it was not merely defensive opera- 
tions that the general contemplated ; his 
ardent mind, now thrown upon its own 
resources, and deprived of all assistance 
from Europe^ reindulged his visions of 
oriental conquest. To advance into 
Syria with a partof his troops, and rouse- 
the population of that country and Asia 
Minor against the Turkish rule; assem- 
blean armyof fifteen thousand French ve> 
terans, and a hundred thousand Asiatic 
auxiliaries on the Euphrates, and over* 
awe at once Persia, Turkey, and India, 
formed the splendid project which filled 
his imagination. His eyes were continu- 
ally fixed on the deserts which separ> 
ated Asia Minor frqm Persia ; he had 
sounded the dispositions of the Persian 
court, and ascertained that, for a sum of 
money, they were willing to allow the 
passage of his army through their terri- 
tories; and he confidently expected to 
renew the march of Alexander, fitm 
the shores of the Nile to those of the 
Ganges. Having overrun India, and ee- 
tabluhed a colossal reputation, he pco* 
jected returning to Europe, attacking 
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TurkeyandAustriawiththewholeforoes 
of the East, and establishing an empire, 
greater thaa that of the Romans, in the 
centre of European civilisation. Full 
of these ideas, he wrote to Tippoo Saib, 
that ''he had arrived on the shores of 
the Red Sea with an innumerable and in- 
vincible army, and inviting him to send 
a confidential person to Suez, to concert 
measures for the destruction of the 
British power in Hindostan." 

76. The forces, however, which the 
French general could command for the 
Syrian expedition, were by no means 
commensurate wil^ these magnificent 
projects. They consisted only of thirteen 
thousand men ; for although the army 
had been recruited by above three thou- 
sand prisoners, sent backwithmisplaced 
and imdeserved generosity by the Brit- 
ish after the battle of the Nile, and al- 
most all the sailors of the transports, 
yet such were the losses which had been 
sustained since the period when they 
landed, by fatigue, sickness, and the 
sword, that no larger number could be 
sparedfromthedefenceof Egypt. These, 
with nine hundred cavalxy. and forty- 
nine pieces of cannon, constituted the 
whole force with which Napoleon ex- 
pected to change the face of the world; 
while the reserves left on the banks of 
the Nile did not exceed in all sixteen 
thousand men. The artillery designed 
for the siege of Acre, the capitsJ of the 
Pasha Djezzar, was put on board three 
frigates at Alexandria ; and orders were 
despatched to Villeneuve at Malta to 
endeavour to escape the vigilance of the 
English cruisers, and come to support 
the maritime operations. 

77. On the 11th February, the army 
commenced its march over the desert 
which separates Africa from Asia. The 
track, otherwise imperceptible amidst 
the shifting sand, was distinctly mark- 
ed by inumerable skeletons of men and 
animals, which had perished on that 
flolitary pathway, the line of communi- 
cation between Asia and Africa, which 
from the earliest times had been fre- 
quented by the human race. Six days 
afterwards. Napoleon reached El Arish, 
where the camp of the Mamelukes was 
surprised during the nighty and after a 
siege of two days the fort capitulated. 



The sufferings of the troops, however, 
were extreme in crossing the desert; 
the excessive heat of the weather, and 
the want of water, produced the greatest 
discontent among the soldiers, and Na- 
poleon felt the necessity of bringing his 
men as rapidly as possible through that 
perilous district. The garrison were 
conveyed as prisoners in the rear of the 
army, which augmented their difficulty 
in obtaining subsistence. Damas was 
abandoned by the Mussulman forces at 
the sight of the French squares of in- 
&ntry ; and at length the granite pillars 
were passed whic^ from the remotest 
ages, have marked the confines of Asia 
and Africa; the hitherto clear andglow- 
ing sky was streaked by]a veil of clouds, 
some drops of rain refreshed the parch- 
ed lips of the soldiers, and ere long the 
suffering troops beheld the green val- 
leys and wood-covered hills of Syria. 
The soldiers at first mistook them for 
the mirage of the desert, which had so 
often disappointed their hopes; they 
hardly ventured to trust their own eyes, 
when they beheld woods and water, 
green meadows, and olive groves, and 
all the features of European scenery. 
At length, however, the appearance of 
verdant edopes and dear brooks con- 
vinced them, that they had passed from 
the sands of Africa to a land watered by 
the dews of heaven. But if the days 
were more refreshing, the nights were 
far more uncomfortable than on the 
banks of the Nile ; the heavy moisture 
in the night, and the rains of Syria, 
soon penetrated the thin clothing of the 
troops, and rendered their situation ex- 
tremely disagreeable; and, drenched 
with rain, they soon came to regret, at 
least for their night bivouacs, &e dry 
sands and star-bespangled firmament of 
Egypt. 

78. Ja£&^ the Joppa of antiquity, 
was the first considerable town of Pales- 
tinewhichpresenteditself tothe French 
in the course of their march. It was 
invested on the 4th of March, and the 
bearer of a flag of truce, whom Napo- 
leon sent to summon the town, be- 
headed on the spot. The breach being 
declared practicable, the assault took 
place on the 6th, and success was for 
some time doubtful; but the grena- 
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dien of Bon's dftiaion at length dis- 
ooyered, on the seaside, an opening left 
unguarded, by which they entered; 
and in the confusion occasioned by this 
unexpected success, the rampart was 
carried, and th& Turks driven from the 
walls. A desperate carnage took place, 
and the town was delivered over to the 
horrors of war, which never appeared 
in a more frightful form.* During this 
scene of slaughter a large part of the 
garrison, consisting chiefly of Albani- 
ans and Amouts, had taken refuge in 
some old caravanseries, where they 
called out from the windows that they 
would lay down their arms, provided 
their lives were spared ; but that if not, 
they would defend themselves to Uie 
last extremity. The officers, Eugene 
Beauhamais and Crosier, Napoleon's 
own aides-de-camp, took upon them- 
selves to agree to the proposal, although 
the garrison had all been devoted by 
him to destruction ; and they brought 
them, disarmed in two bodies, the one 
consisting of two thousand five hun- 
dred men, the other of fifteen hundred, 
to the general's headquarters. Napo- 
leon received them with a stem and re- 
lentless air, and expressed the greatest 
indignation against his aides-de camp, 
for encumbering him with such a body 

* Though resolved utterly to exterminate, if 
he could, the Pasha of Acre^ Napoleon kept up 
his usual system of endeavouring to persuade 
him that he invaded his countiy with no hos- 
tile intentions. On the 9th of March he wrote 
to him from Jafib, yet reeking with the blood 
shedin this twrible assault : — "Sincemy entry 
into E^Tpt, I have sent you several letters ex- 
pressive of my wish not to be involved in hos- 
tilities with you, andthatmy soleobjectwasto 
disperse the Mamelukss. The provinces of 
Gaza and Jafib are inmypower ; Inave treated 
with generosity those who surrendered at dis- 
cretion—with severity those who violated the 
lawsofwar. In afew days I shall march against 
Acre ; but what cause of hostility have I with 
an old man whom I do not know? What are a 
few leaguesof territory to met Since Qodgives 
zne victory, I wish to imitate his clemency, 
not only towards the people, but their rulers. 
You have no reason for being my enemv, since 
you were the foe of the Mamelukes ; become 
again my Mend ; declare war against the Eng- 
lish and the Mamdukes ; and I will do you as 
much good as I have done, and can do, you 
evil." The Pasha, however, paid no r^|ard 
to this communication, and continued, with- 
out interruption, his pre^untions for de- 
fisnce. — Carrey. Gn^fld. de ifapoliony vi. 232. 

VOL. lY. 



of prisoners in the £Eanished condition 
of the army. The unhappy wretches 
were made to sit down, wiui their hands 
tied behind their backs, in front of the 
tents ; despaii* was already painted on 
their countenances. They uttered no 
cries, but seemed resigned to death, with 
the patience which is in so peculiar a 
manner the characteristic of Asiatic 
habits and predestinarian belief The 
French gave them biscuit and water ; 
and a council of war was summoned 
to deliberate on their fBite. 

79. For two days the terrible ques- 
tion was debated, what was to be done 
with these captives; and the French 
officers approached it without any pre- 
disposition to cruel measures. But the 
difficulties were represented as insur- 
mountable on the side of humanity. If 
they sent them back, it was said, to 
Egypty aconsiderabledetachmentwould 
be required to guard so large a body of 
captives, and that could iH be spared 
from the army in its present situation : 
if they gave them their liberty, they 
would forthwith join the garrison of 
Acre, or the clouds of Arabs, who al- 
ready hung on the flanks of the army ; 
if Uiey wera incorporated unarmed in 
the ranks, the prisoners would add 
grievously to the number of mouths 
for whom, already, it was sufficiently 
difficult to procure subsistence. No 
Mendly sail appeared in the distance 
to take ofif the burden on the side of 
the ocean; hardly adequate subsist- 
ence for their own troops, without any 
foreign addition, could be obtained; 
the difficulty of maintaining them be- 
came every day more insurmountable. 
The committee to whom the matter 
was referred unanimously reported that 
they should be put to death, and Na- 
poleon, with reluctance, signed the fatal 
order. It was carried into execution 
on the 10th March. The melancholy 
troop were marched down, firmly fet- 
tered, to the sand-hills on the sea- 
coast, where they were divided into 
small squares, and mowed down, amidst 
shrieks which yet ring in the souls of 
all who witnessed the scene, by succes- 
sive discharges of musketry. No separ- 
ation of the Egyptians from the other 

o 
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priflonen took place ; all met the aame 
tragio fate. In Tain they appealed to the 
capitulation by which their liTes had 
been gaaranteed ; botmd as they itood 
together, they were fired at for hours 
succesBiT^y, and such as sundyed the 
shot were despatched with the bayonet 

80. One young man, in an agony of 
terror, burst his bonds, threw hiinself 
among the horses of the French offi- 
eers, and embracing their knees, pas- 
sionately implored that his life might 
be spared ; he was sternly refused, and 
bayoneted at their feet But, with this 
exception, all the other prisonei's re- 
oeLyed their fate wi^ the fortitude 
which is the peculiar characteristic of 
the Mussulman faith ; they calmly per- 
formed their ablutions in the stagnant 
pools among which' they were placed, 
and taking each other's hands, after 
having placed them on their lips and 
their hearts, in the Mussulman mode 
of salutation, gave and received an 
eternal adieu. One old chief, slightly 
wounded, had strength enough left to 
excavate with his own hands his grave, 
where he was interred while yet alive 
by his followers, themselves sink^ig 
into the arms of death. After the mas- 
sacre bad lasted some time, the hor- 
rors which surrounded them shook 
the hearts of many, especially of the 
younger part of the captives. Several 
at length broke their bonds, and swam 
to a ridge of coral rocks out of Uie reach 
of shot ; the troops made signs to them 
of peace and foigiveness, and when 
they oame within a short distance, fired 
at mem. in i^M sea, where they perish- 
ed from the discharge or tht waves. 
The bones of the vast multitude still 
remain in great heaps amidst the saad^ 
hiUs of the desert; the Arab turns 
from the fidLd of blood, and it remains 
in solitaiy horror, a melancholy monu- 
ment of duristian atrocity. 

81. It would be to little purpose 
that the great drama of himian events 
were recorded in history, if the judg- 
ment of posterity were not strongly 
pronounced on the conduct of the prin- 
eipal actors in tibke scene. Ns^ioleon 
lived for posthumous celebrity ; in this 
instance he shall hate his deserts. The 
massacre of Jaffa is an eternal and in- 



effaceable blot on his memory ; and so 
it is considered by the ablest and most 
partial of his own military historians. 
The laws of war can never justify the 
massacre of prisoners in cold blood, 
three days after the action has ceaaed ; 
least of all, of those who had laid down 
their arms on the promise that thmr 
lives should be spared The plea of 
expedience can never be admitted to 
extenuate a deed of cruelty. Ifitwere, 
it would vindicate the massacres in the 
prisons of Paris, the carnage of St Bar- 
tholomew, the burning of Joan of Aro^ 
or any of the other foul deeds with 
which the page of history is stained. 
Least of all i£ould Napoleon recur to 
such an argument, for it justifies at 
once all the severities of which he so 
loudly complained, when appUed in a 
much lighter degree to himself at St 
Helena. If the peril arising from dis- 
missing a few thousand obscure Albani- 
ans justified their indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, what is to be said against the 
exile of him who had wrapt the woikl 
in flames ? Nothing was easier than 
to have disarmed the curves and sent 
them away ; the Yendeans, in circum- 
stances iimnitely more perilous, had 
given a noble im^ance of such human- 
ity, when they shaved the heads of 
eleven thousand of the Republican sol- 
diers, who had been made prisonen^ 
and gave them their liberty. Even if 
they had all taken refuge in Acre, it 
would, so far from strengthening, have 
weakened the defence of that fortress ; 
the deed of mercy would have opened 
a wider breach than the Bepublicaii 
batterie& In reality, the iniquitous act 
was as short-sighted as it was atrocious ; 
and, sooner or later, such execrable 
deedsi even in this world, work out 
their own punishment It was despair 
which gave such resolution to the de- 
fenders of the Turkish fortress. Napo- 
leon has said, that Sir Sidney Smith 
made him miss his destiny, and threw 
him back firom the Empire of the East 
to a solitary ialand in the Atlantic ; in 
truth, however, it was not alone the 
sword of his enemies, but also his own 
cruelty, which rendered tiie battle- 
ments of Acre invincible to his arms. 
If the fate of Uieir comrades at Jafia 
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luid not raidflfod Hs gBmsondiBsporfttdy 
all the bravery of ^bat gallant cheva- 
lier might have been exerted in vain ; 
and, instead of perishing by a lingering 
death on the rock of St Helena^ the 
mig^^ conqueror might have left to 
his deecendiuitB the tfaurone of Constan- 
tinople.* 

8^ After this hideous maanere, the 
French army swept round the promon- 
tory of Mount Carmel, and after defeat* 
ing a large body of horse, under the 
command of Abdallah Paaha^ on the 
mountains of Naplouse, appearedbefore 
AoRB on the 16th March. The long 
files of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
winding along the shore, realised to 
the amaaed navigaton of those solitary 
shores aU that l£e fimcy of Taaso had 
figured of the march of the Sultann of 
Bgyptf This town, so celebrated for 
its long siege, and the heroic exploits 
of which it was the witness, in the 
holy wars, is situated on a peninsula, 
which enables the besieged to unite all 
their meana of defence on the isthmus 
which connects it with the mainland. 
A single wall, with curtains flanked by 
aquare towers and a wet ditch, con- 
stituted its sole means of de^oe ; but 
these^in the hands of Ottoman soldiers, 
were not to be despised. The Pasha 
of Syria, Kara Tussuf^ with all his 
treasures, arms, and artillery, had shut 
himself up in thai strong^ld, deter- 
mined to make the most desperate re- 
sistance. But all his efforts would pro- 

* Napoleon, and aU Us eologiata, admit the 
maaaacre^ but aeasrt that it waa jaatifiablOt 
tMcaoae the ganiaoa waa partly oompoaed 
of thoae -who had been taken at M Ariah. 
This ia now proved to be fiiiae. Ko part ai 
the ganiacm at El Ariah was in Jaflb, but it 
waa conveyed in the rear of the Frenoh army. 
— ^BouBuaHinE; it SItf ; and Jomdii, x. 408. 
— OHXASA, L S29. 

f "The paaaengen to Jand-ward tom'd their 

ai^^i^ 
And there aaw pitched many astately tent ; 
Soldier and fooCmao, captaui, lora, and 

knightk 
Between tlie above and dty cameand went : 
Hnge elephants^ strong camela, oourMxs 

lights 
"With noised hoolii the ssndy waves out 

rant; 
And in the havea many a ship and boat 
(^th miffhty aaehora fluitar d) swim and 

floats 
Txaso, Jeruaalem JkHvered, xv. 11. 



bably hava proved unaTuli^gy had it 
not been for the desperation inspired 
by the previous massacre at Jaffa^ and 
the courage and activity of an Kngliah 
officer. Sir SmmT SifiTB,^ who at Uuut 

t Sidney Smith waa bom in 1764, so tiiat 
he waa five yeara oldor than Napoleon. His 
&thar, Oaptain Smitli, liaving oasigned him 
for hia own profeaaioD, the navy, entered him 
in that aervice at the age of tliirteen ; and he 
waa already a lieutenant, at the age of six- 
teen, on, board the Aldda 74. He waa made 
commander in 1782; and, beaidea aeveral 
lesaer engagementa, waa engaged in the glo- 
rioua Yictory of Rodney on 12th Aprfl. After 
the peace of 178S he waa ao wearied of the 
monotcmy of pacific life, that he entezed the 
Swediah aervice, where he became so die. 
tinguished in the wara with Buaaia, that he 
received from Ouatavua the Grand Cxoss 
of the order of the Sword, and waa made 
a knight on hia return by hia own aove- 
reign. Hia ardent apirit^ however, could not 
brook a pacific life ; and after a ahort eti^ 
at home^ aa all Chriatendom waa at paarwy 
he entered the Turkish aervlce» whrae he- 
acquired that intimata acquaintance with the 
Ottoman character and mode of fiahtins^ 
which he turned to aooh good aoeouni in the 
aiegeof Acre. 

Hia hearty however, waa still at home; and, 
on the breaking out of hostilitiea between 
France and Bngutnd, hepurohaaedoneof the 
amall-rigged cnft of the Archipelago, got to- 
gether at Smyrna a motley crew of Rngliah 
and foreign aailora, and with hia veaaal re^ 
paired to Lord Hood, then ennged inthedO' 
osnce of Toulon, and obtained the directioa 
of the light craft intruated with the deatruo- 
tion of the French fleet in the harbour, wh&cii 
he achieved with apIendidsuQoeaa^ and whidig 
but for the blundani of the Spaniah officers 
engaged with him in the entenriac^ would 
have been coupleta. Thia brilUant exploit 
led to hia being i^ipointed, in 1794, to the 
command of the Diamond frigate of 44 gnxia; 
and, aocm after, he ao akilfiiUy condiioted a 
duty with whiclL he waa intmatad, of noon> 
Ufinteringthe Brestfleet under Vill^iat, which 
waa putting to aea» that he got oloea to their 
aquadron, and paaaed in the Diamond within 
hail of one of their aeventy-fiNus without be- 
ing diaoovered. In ]iiiyl7Q4he aided Sir B. 
Stxachan in the dastructioa of a coavey of 
transDorta ; in Jufy of the aame year he BMde 
a boM, though uaaacoaaaAal attempt^ on twO' 
Frendiafaipeand their convoy near t«Hog«e; 
in the end of September he deatroyed a cor- 
vette on the same station; andinHarchlTM 
achieved a most hriUiaat exploit, havtaar wikh 
hia single IHgata ahrig; and Inner, oriven 
aahorew under a Battery, a FreaS aquadron 
eonaiating of aoorvette, ft»ur brig^ two aloop% 
and a Inarer, atormedthe battery, aadbnnit 
the enemy'a whole vcaaala, with the exeats 
tion of the tower, whkh fimghi brave^ and 



the tsnor of the Frendi eoaa^andbe eoon 
expsrisnosd the eftete of thatfteUng; in tha 
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period commanded the squadron in the 
bay of Acre. 

83. This celebrated man, who had 
been wrecked on the coast of France, 
and confined in the Temple, made his 
escape a few days after Napoleon left 
Paris to take the command of the Egyp- 
tian expedition. After a variety of ad- 
ventures, which would pass for fabu- 
lous, if they had not occurred in real 
life, he arrived in England, where his 
enterprise and talents were immediate- 
ly put4n requisition for the command 
of the squadron in the Archipelago. 
Having received information from the 
Pasha of Syria that Acre was to be at- 
tacked, he hastened to the scene of dan- 
ger, and arrived there just two days 
before the appearance of the French 
army, with the Tiger of eighty-four, 

^«atment which he experienced from his ene- 
mies on areyerse of fortune. Being stationed 
off Havre-de-Grace in April 1796, he captured 
with his boats a large privateer ; and the 
taken vessel was, by tne flowing tide, floated 
into the mouth of the Seine above the forts. 
In endeavouring to haul their prize out of 
this dangerous rituation, the British boats 
were suculenly attacked by an immensely su- 
perior force of the enemy, and Sir Sidnejr and 
eighteen of his followers were made prison- 
ers, the Diamond being unable, from the dead 
calm, to render any assistance. He was im- 
mediately brought to Paris by the French 
government, who a£fected to treat him as a 
spy, and sent him to the Abbaye, where he 
was detained in dose confinement with the 
utmost severity. An attempt to effect his 
escape by the aid of the wife of an emigrant, 
who was one of his fellow-prisonenL limed in 
consequence of the plan being discovered 
when on the eve of accomplishment, and he 
was confined with more rigour than ever. 
He succeeded in getting ol^ however, by 
means of fictitious orders which his friends 
procured, purportingto orderhistransferenoe 
from the Abbaye to the Temple. The real 
stamp of the seal of the minister of the inte- 
rior had been obtained by means of a bribe ; 
and with such skill was the stratagem con- 
ducted by the French officers who were privy 
to it^ that with them Sir Sidney succeeded in 
getting dear off in company with M. Philip- 
-peauz, who afterwards accompanied him to 
Acre, and was the chief engineer in the de- 
fance of that town against the assaults of Na- 
poleon. After remaining some days in dis- 
guise in Rouen, he succeeided in getting over 
with Philippeanx to London in May 1798. His 
•escape from the far-famed prison of theTemple 
was the subiject of uncommon oonffratulatfon 
in England, and he was immediately appoint- 
ed to the command of the Tiger of 80 guns, 
with which he was despatched to the coast of 
Syria, to aid in repelling the attack upon that 
province which was immediately expected 



and Theseus of seventy-four guns, and 
some smaller vessels. This precious in- 
terval was actively employed by him in 
strengthening the works, and mftVing 
preparationsfor the defence of theplace. 
On the following day, he was fortunate 
enough to capture the whole flotilla 
despatched from Alexandria with the 
heavy artillery and stores for the siege 
of the town, as it was creeping round 
the headlands of Mount Carmel ; and 
the guns, forty-four in number, were 
immediately mounted on the ramparts, 
and contributed, in the most important 
manner, to the defence of the placeu 
At the same time. Colonel PHilippeauz, 
a French officer of engineers, expatri- 
ated from his country by the Revolu- 
tion, exerted his talents in repairing and 
arming the fortifications ; and a large 

ftx)m Napoleon. He took Philippeaux with 
him, who was appointed the chief enffinoer 
of Acre ; and to the extraordinary skill and 
imdaunted courage of these two men, the de- 
feat of Napoleon at Acre, and the destruction 
of all his projects of Oriental conquest, is be- 
yond all doubt mainly to be ascribed. Thus^ 
the faJte of the worid was bound up in the es- 
cape of an English and French officer fhmi 
the dungeons of the Temple. 

After Ms splendid achievements at Acre, 
ffir Sidnev Smith and some of his officers 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and such 
was the veneration in which he was held by 
the Turks, that he was permitted to visit tho 
Holy CTity armed, — a privilege never before 
granted to any save a Turk. He was subse- 
quently engaged in the descent of the Turks, 
which afterwards terminated in such disaster 
at Aboukir. His efibctive naval co-operation 
compelled Eleber to accede to the Conven- 
tion of El Ariah ; and bv the vigour of his 
arm, he sustained the defence of Gaeta in 
1800, when on the point of surrendering to 
the French. He commanded the light squa- 
dron in the same year which burned the 
Turkish frigates in the Dardanelles at the 
time of Sir John Duckworth's passage ; and 
by the extraordinary vigour of his counsel, 
and activity of bis conduct, he succeeded in 
extricating the Portuguese rojral fisunUy from 
the grasp of Junot and the French amy, 
when they approached lisbon in 1808. Alto- 
gether, the life of this extraordinary man, 
both by sea and by shore, with Christians 
and with Mussulmans, in combating kings 
and emperors^ in turning aside Ni^leon 
from Asia, and flxinjg the first European 
royal fiimilyin America, was so extraordi- 
nary as would have -psBaed for romance in 
any other age of the world ; and, if report 
be true, he round that &vour in the eyes of 
ladies of high degree, whidi was the light- 
est reward of the knights of diivalxy. — L{f€ 
qf air 8. Bmith, and Naval Bioffraphy, 478, 
498. 
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body of seamen and marines, headed 
by Sir Sidney himself, were landed to 
oo-operate in the defence of the works. 
It is not the least curious fact in that 
age of wonders, that the engineer offi- 
cer, whose talents so powerfully contri- 
buted, at this crisis, to change the fiftte 
of Napoleon, had been his companion 
at the Military School at Brienne, and 
passed his examinations with him, pre- 
vious to their joining their respective 
regiments. 

84. The irreparable loss sustained by 
the capture of the flotilla reduced the 
battering cannon of the assailants to 
four bombs, four twelve, and eight 
eight-pounders. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, &ese slender means, such was the 
activity and perseverance of the French 
engineers, that the works of the be- 
siegers advanced with great expedition ; 
a sally of the garrison was vigorously 
repulsed on the 26th, and a mine having 
been run under one of Uie principal 
towers which had been severely bat- 
tered, the explosion took place two 
tlays after, and a practicable breach was 
effected. The grenadiers instantly ad- 
vanced to the assault^ and, running ra- 
pidly forward, arrived at the edge of the 
counterscarp. They were there arrested 
by a ditch, fifteen feet deep, which was 
only half Med up with Uie ruins of the 
waU. Their ardour, however, speedily 
overcame this obstacle; they descended 
into the fosse, and, mounting the breach, 
effected a lodgment in the tower ; but 
the impediment of the counterscarp 
having prevented them from being ade- 
quately supported, the Turks returned 
to the chsu^ and, after a desperate 
struggle, succeeded in expelling them 
firom that part of the ramparts, and 
driving them, with great slaughter, back 
into their trenches.* 

85. This repulse convinced the French 
that they had to deal with very different 
foes from those whom they had mas- 

* A striking instaoce of the attachment of 
the soldiers to Napoleon appeared on this 
occasion. In the trenches, a bomb, with the 
fiasee burning, fell at his feet; two grena- 
diers instantly seized him in their arms, and, 
covering him with their bodieo^ carried him 
ont of danger. They got him into safety be- 
fore the explosion took place, and no one was 
b^jured.— Las Cases^ i. 285. 



sacred at Jaffa. A second assault, on 
the 1st April, having met with no better 
success, the troops were withdrawn into 
the works, and the general-in-chief re- 
solved to await the arrival of the heavy 
artilleiyfromDamietta. Meanwhile the 
Ottomans were collecting all their forces 
on the other side of the Jordan, to raise 
the siege. Napoleon had concluded a 
sort of alliance with the Druses — a bold 
and hardy race of mountaineers, inha- 
biting the heights of Lebanon, who only 
awaited the capture of Acre to declare 
openly for his cause, and throw off the 
yoke of their Mussulman rulers. The 
Turks, however, on their side, had not 
been idle. By vast exertions they had 
suoeeeded in rousing the Mahometan 
population of all the surrounding pro- 
vinces ; the remains of the Mamelukes 
of Ibrahim Bey, the Janizaries of Aleppo 
and of Damascus, joined to an innumer- 
able horde of irregular cavalry, formed 
a vast army, which had already pushed 
its advanced posts beyond the Jordan, 
and threatened soon to envelop the be- 
sieging force. The French troops occu- 
pied the motmtains of Naplouse, Cana 
in Galilee, and Nazareth — names for 
ever immortal in holy writ, at which 
the devout ardour of the Crusaders 
burned with generous tothusiasm, but 
which were now visited by the descend- 
ants of aChristian people without either 
interest in, or knowledge of, the inesti- 
mable benefits which were there con- 
ferred upon mankind. 

86. Napoleon now saw that he had 
not a moment to lose in marftlii^g to 
attack the doud of enemies which were 
collecting in his rear, and preventing 
a general concentration of the hostile 
forces by sea and land against the camp 
before Acre. For this purpose he or- 
dered Eleber, with his division, to join 
Junot ; Murat> with a thousand infantry 
and two squadrons of horse, were sta- 
tioned at the bridge of Jacob, and he 
himself set out from the camp before 
Acre with the division of General Bon, 
the cavalry, and eight pieces of cannon. 
Their arrival was not premature ; for 
the advanced posts of the enemy had al- 
ready crossed the Jordan, at the bridge 
of Jacob, and were pressing in vast 
multitudes towards the mountain-iidge 
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wliieh ■^wimtai the Tallej of HuA lirer 
from the maritime coast Kleber, en 
lua march from the camp at Acre to 
j<»n Junot^ enooontered a bodj of four 
ihonaandborae on the heighta of Loubi ; 
but they -were defeaited uid driyen be- 
yond the Jordan bj the same rolling 
fire which had so often proTcd fatal to 
the Mamelukea in Egypt. On the day 
following^ a grand sortie, headed by 
English ofi&cera, and sapported by some 
marines firom the fleei^ took place from 
Acre, and obtained at first considerable 
advantages ; but the aniyal of reinforce- 
ments from the camp at length obliged 
the assailants to retire into the town. 

87. Eleber had left Nazareth with all 
his forces, in order to make an attack on 
the Turkish camp ; but ho was antici- 
paied by the enemy, who adranced to 
meet him with fifteen thousand cavalry 
and as many infantry, as &r as the vil- 
lage of Fouli Eleber instantly drew 
up his little army in squares, with the 
artillery at the angles; and the forma- 
tion was hardly completed when the 
inunense mass came thundering down, 
threatening to trample their handful 
of enemies under their horses' hoofr. 
The steady aim and rolling fire of the 
French veterans brought down the fore- 
most of the assaUantSy and soon formed 
-a rampart of dead bodies of men and 
horses; behind which they bravely 
maintained the unequal combat for six 
hours, until at length Napoleon, with 
the cavalry and freSoL divisions, arrived 
on the heights which overlooked the 
field of battle, and, amidst the multi- 
tudes with which it was covered, dis- 
tin£^uished his men by the regular and 
incessant volleys wluch issued from 
their ranks, forming steady flaming 
spots amidst the moving throng with 
which they were surroimded. He in- 
stantly took his resolution. General 
Letouroq was despatched, with the cav- 
ahy and two pieces of light artillery, 
against the Mamelukes who were in re- 
serve at the foot of the mountains of 
Naplouse; while the division of Bon, 
divided into two squares under Ram- 
pon and Vial, advanced to the attack 
of the flank and rear of the multitude 
who were surroimding Elebex's divi- 
flion; and Napoleon, with the cannon 



and Gnidei^ pressed fltiU farther round 
their rear in the direction of Nain. A 
twelve-pounder, fired from the heightii^ 
announced to the wearied band of he- 
roes the joyful intelligence that succour 
was at hand ; the columns all advanced 
rapidly to the attack, while Elebw, re- 
suming the offen8ive,extendedhis ranks^ 
and chaiged with the bay<met tiie mass 
who had so long oppressed him. 

88. The immense supmority of Eu- 
ropean discipline and tactics was then 
apparent The Turks, attacked in so 
many quarters at once, and exposed to 
a concentric fire from all the squares, 
were unable to make any resistance; 
no measures, either to arrest the «nemy 
or secure a retreat, were taken ; and 
the motley throng, mowed down by the 
discharges of grape-shot^ fied in confu- 
sion behind Mount Thabor, and, finding 
the bridge of Jacob seized by Murat^ 
rushed in desperation, in the nighty 
through the Jordan, where great num- 
bers were drowned. Qenml Junot 
had commanded one of these squares 
which heroically resisted the OttomaasL 
His valour and steadiness attracted tiie 
especial notice of Napoleon, who had 
the names of the three hundred men of 
which it was composed engraved on a 
splendid shield, which he presented to 
that officer, to be preserved among the 
archives of his family. This great vic- 
tory, gained by six tiiousand veterans 
over a brave but undisciplined mass gt 
thirty thousand Oriental militia, com* 
pletely secured the flank and rear of 
Napoleon's army. The defeat had been 
complete ; the Turkish camp, with all 
their baggage and ammunition, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors; the army 
which the people of the country called 
" innumerable as the sands of the sea 
or the stars of heaven," had dispersed, 
never again to reassemble. Eleber 
occupied in force the bridge of Jacob, 
the forts of SafQet and Tabarieh; and, 
having stationed patrols along the banks 
of the Jordan, fixed his headquarters at 
the village of Nazareth, while Napoleon 
returned with the remainder of the 
army to the siege of Acre. 

89. The French cruisers having at 
length succeeded in debarking l&ee 
twenty-four and six eighteen-poundexs 
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ttt Jaffa, tlMf were forihwitb brought 
«p to tiiA tranches, and a heavy fire 
opened upon the tower, which had been 
the object of such vehement oonteata. 
Kinee were run under the walU, and 
all the reaouroes of art exhauated to 
^ect the reduotion of the plabe^ but in 
vain. The d^ence under Fhilippeaux 
was not less detemuned nor leaa skilful 
than the attack; he erected some exter- 
nal works in the fosse, to take the gre- 
nadiers in flank aa they advanced to 
the assault; the mines of the besiegers 
vera oountermined, and constant sor- 
ties made to retard their approaches. 
In the course of these desperate oon- 
tests, CSaffai'elli, who oommandad the 
engineers of the assailants, was slain, 
and PhilippesAix:, who directed theoper- 
ations of the besieged, died of fatigue. 
The vigour and resolution of the garri- 
son increased with eveiy hour the siege 
continued. Kapoleon, by a desperate 
effort, for a time succeeded in effecting 
a lodgment in the ruined tower; but 
his men were soon driven out wi^ im- 
mense loss, and the Turks regained pos- 
session of all their fortifioaUons. The 
trenches had been open and the breach 
I«acticable for nearly two months, but 
no sensible progress was as yet made 
in the reduction of the place. 

90. At length, on the evening of the 
7th May, a few sails were seen from 
the towers of Acre, on the furthest 
Teige of the horixon. All eyes were 
instantly turned in that direction, and 
the besiegers and besieged equally flat- 
tered themselves that succour was at 
hand. The English cruisers in tiie bay 
hastily, and in doubt, stood out to re- 
eonnoitre this unknown fleet; but the 
hearts of the French sank within them 
when they beheld the two squadrons 
unite, and, the Ottoman crescent joined 
to the English pendant^ approach the 
roads of Aom. Soon after a fleet of 
thirty sail entered the bay, with seven 
thousand men, and abundance of artU- 
leiy and ammunition from Bhodes. 
Napoleon, calculating that this rein- 
foroelnent could not be disembarked 
for at least six hours, resolved to anti- 
cipate its arrival by an assault during 
the night. Accordingly, the division 
of Bon, at tan at nighty drove the 



enemy from their exterior worka. Thi 
artUlery took adyaatage of that circum- 
stance to approach to the oounterscaixv 
and batter the curtain. At daybreakt 
another breach in the rampart was de- 
dared practicable^ and an assault or* 
dered. The division of Lannes renewed 
the attack on the tower, while G^eral 
Bambaud led the column to the new 
breach. The grenadiers, advancing 
with the most heroic intrepidity, naiade 
their way to the summit of the ram^ 
part, and the morning sun displayed 
the tricolor flag on the outer angle of 
the tower. The flre of the place was 
now sensibly slackened, while the be- 
siegers, redoubling their boldness, were 
seen intrenching ti^emselves, with sand* 
bags and dead bodies, in the lodgments 
they had formed, the points of their 
bayonets only appearing aboye the 
bloody parapet The troops in the 
roads were embarked in the boats, and 
were pulling as hard as they could 
across the bay ; but several hours must 
elapse before tibiey could arrive at the 
menaced point 

91. In this extremity. Sir Sidney 
Smith landed the crews of the ships, 
and led them, armed with pikes, to die 
breach. The sight reanimated the 
courage of the besieged, who were be- 
ginning to quail under the prospect of 
instant death, and they mounted the 
long-disputed tower, amidstloud shouts 
from the brave men who still defended 
its ruins. Immediately a furious con- 
test ensued ; the besieged hurled down 
laige stones on the assailants, who flred 
at them within half pistol-shot; the 
muzzles of the muskets touched each 
other, and the spear-heads of the stan- 
dards were locked together. At length 
the desperate daring of the French 
yielded to the imconquerable firmness 
of the Britidi and the heroic valour of 
the Mussulmans; the grenadiers were 
driven from the tower, and a body of 
Turks, iasuing from the gates, attacked 
them in flank while they crossed the 
ditch, and drove them back with great 
loss to the trenches. But while this 
success was gained in one quarter, ruin 
was impendmg in another. The divi- 
sion headed by Bambaud succeeded in 
reaching the summit of the rampart; 
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and, leaping down into the tower, at- 
tained the very garden of the Pasha's 
seraglio. Everyti^g seemed lost ; but 
at the criticalmomentSirSidney Smith, 
at the head of a regiment of Janizaries, 
disciplined in the European method, 
rushed to the spot. The progress of 
the assailants was stopped by a tremen- 
dous fire from the house-tops and the 
barricades which surrounded the serag- 
lio; and at length the French, who had 
penetrated so far, were cut ofif &om the 
breach by which they had entered, and 
driven into a neighbouring mosque, 
where they owed their lives to the hu- 
mane intercession of Sir Sidney Smith. 
In this bloody affair the loss of lives was 
very great on both sides : Rambaud was 
killed, and Lannes severely wounded. 

92. Notwithstanding this disaster, 
Napoleon was not yet sufficiently sub- 
dued by misfortune to order a retreat. 
" The fate of the East," said he, " is in 
yonder fort; the fall of Acre is the ob- 
ject of my expedition ; Damascus will 
be its first fruit." Although the troops 
in the fleet were now landed, and the 
force in the place greatly increased, he 
resolved to make a last effort with the 
division of Kleber, which had been re- 
called in haste from its advanced post 
on the Jordan. Early on the 10th May, 
he advanced in person to the foot of the 
breach, and, seeing that it was greatly 
enlarged by the fire of the preceding 
days, a new assault was ordered. The 
summit of the ruined wall was again 
attained; but the troops were t£ere 
an*ested by the murderous fire which 
issued from the barricades and intrench- 
ments, with which the garrison had 
strengthened the interior of the tower. 
In the evening the division of Kleber 
arrived, and, proud of its triumph at 
Mount Thabor, eagerly demanded to be 
led to the assault " If St Jean d'Acre 
is not taken this evening," said one of 
the colonels, as he was marching at the 
head of his regiment to the assault, 
" be assured Yenoux is slain." He kept 
his word: the fortress held out; but 
he lay at the foot of the walls. 

93. A little before simset, a dark 
massy column issued from the trenches, 
and advanced with a finn and solemn 
step to the breach. The assailants were 



permitted to ascend unmolested to the 
summit, and descend into the garden 
of the Pasha ; but no sooner had they 
reached that point, than they were 
assailed with irresistible fury by a 
body of Janizaries, who, with the sabre 
in one hand, and the daggerin theother, 
speedily reduced the whole column to 
headless trunks. In vain other columns, 
and even the Guides of Napoleon, his 
last reserve, advanced to the attack; 
they were all repulsed with dreadful 
loss. Among the killed in this last en- 
counter was Qeneral Bon, and among 
the wounded, Crosier, aide-de-camp of 
the general-in-chief, and a large propor- 
tion of his staff. On this occasion, as 
in the assault on Roudschouk by the 
Russians, in 1808, it was proved that, 
iiwi personal struggle, the bayonet of 
the European is no match for the Turk- 
ish scimitar. Success being now hope- 
less, preparations were made for a re- 
treat, after sixty days of open trenches ; 
a proclamation was issued to the troops, 
announcing that their return was re- 
quired to withstand a descent which waa 
threatened from the island of Rhodes; 
and the fire from the trenches was kept 
up with such vigour to the last mo- 
ment, that the Turks were not aware of 
the intentions of the besiegers. Mean- 
while, the baggage, sick, and field-artil- 
lery were silently defiling to the rear, 
the heavy cannon were buried in the 
sand, and on the 20th May, Napoleon, 
for the first time in his life, ordered a 
retreat. 

94. No event, down to the retreat 
from Moscow, so deeply affected Napo- 
leon as the repulse at Acre. It had 
cost him three thousand of his bravest 
troops, slain or dead of their wounds ; 
a still greater number were irrecover- 
ably mutilated, or had in them the 
seeds of the plague, contracted during 
the stay at Jaffa. Worse than all, the 
illusion of his invincibility was dispel- 
led. But these disastws, great as they 
were to an army situated as his was, 
were not the real cause of his chagrin. 
It was the overthrow of his dreams of 
Oriental conquest which cut him to 
the heart Standing on the mount 
which still bears the name of Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, on the evening of the 
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&tal aasanHwhen Lanneswas wounded, 
he said to hk secratury Bourrieiiiie — 
** Tee, Boanienne, that miserable fort 
has indeed cost me dear ; bat matters 
have gone too hr not to make a last 
effort If I succeed, as I trust I shall, 
I shall find in the town all the treasures 
of the Pasha, and arms for three hun- 
dred thousand men. I shall raise and 
arm all Syria, which at this moment 
unanimously pntjrs for the success of 
the assault I wiU march on Damascus 
and Aleppo ; I shall sweQ my army as 
I adTance with the discontented in 
fmej countiy through which I pass ; 
I will announce to the people the break- 
ing of their chains, and th^ abolition of 
the tyranny of the Pashas. Do you 
not see that the Druses wait only for 
the &11 of Acre to declare themselves f 
Have I not been already offered the 
keys of Damascus? I have only linger- 
ed under these walls because at present 
I could derive no advantage firom that 
great town. Acre taken, I will secure 
£g3rpi ; on the side of Egypt cut off all 
succour from the Beys, and proclaim 
Desaix general-in-cfaief in that country. 
I will arrive at Constantinople with 
armed masses ; overturn the empire of 
the TuriDET, and establish a new one in 
the East^ which will fix my place with 
posterity : and perhaps I may return 
to Paris by Adrianople and Vienna, 
after having annihilated the House of 
Austria." 

95. Boundless as these anticipationB 
were, they were not the result merely 
of the en&iusiasm of the moment, but 
were deliberately repeatedby Napoleon, 
after the lapse of twenty years, on the 
rock of St Helena. <'St Jean d'Acre 
onoetaken," said he, ** theFrench army 
would have flown to Aleppo and Da- 
mascus ; in the twinkling of an eye it 
would have been on the Euphrates ; the 
Christians of Syria, the Druses, the 
Christiansof Armenia, wotdd have join- 
ed it ; the whole population of Ihe East 
would have been agitated." Some one 
said, he would soon have been rein- 
forced by a hundred thousand men ; 
''Say rattier six hundred thousand," 
replied Napoleon ; " who can calculate 
what would have happened ? I would 
have reached Constantinople and the 



Indies ; I would have changed the &oe 
of the world." Splendid as his situa- 
tion afterwards became, he never ceased 
to r^ret the throne which he relin> 
quiahed when he retired from Acre, and 
repeatedly said of Sir Sidney Smith, 
"That man made me miss my des- 
tiny." 

96. Napoleon, who had been hitherto 
accustomed to an uninterrupted career 
of victory, achieved frequently with in- 
considerable means, did not evince in 
this si^;e the patience requisite for 
success ; he began it with too slender 
resources, and wasted the lives of his 
brave soldiers in assaults which, against 
Turkish and British troops, were little 
better than hopeless. Kleber, whose 
disposition was entirely different^ and 
who shared in none of the ardour which 
led him to overlook or undervalue 
these obstacles, from the beginning 
predicted that the siege would fail, and 
loudly expressed, during its progress, 
his diiaapprobation of the slovenly, in- 
sufficient manner in which the works 
of the siege were advanced, and the 
dreadful butchery to which the soldiers 
were exposed in so many hopeless as- 
saults. Though grievously mortified 
by this fiedlure, 3ie French general 
evinced no small dexterity in Uie art 
with which, in his proclamation to his 
troops, he veiled his defeat : — " Sol- 
diers ! Tou have traversed the desert 
which separates Asia and Africa with 
the rapidity of the Arab horse. The 
army which was advancing to invade 
Egypt is destroyed; you have made 
prisoner its general, its baggage, its 
camels ; you have captured all the 
forts which guard the wells of the 
desert; you have dispersed on the field 
of Mount Thabor the innumerable host 
which assembled from all parts of Asia 
to share in the pillage of Egypt. 
Finally, after having, with a handful 
of men, maintained the war for three 
months in the heart of Syria, taken 
forty pieces of cannon, fifty standards, 
and six thousand prisoners, rased the 
fortifications of Qbzbl, JbSbl, Caffa, and 
Acre, we are about to re-enter Egypt ; 
the season of debarkation demands it 
Tet a few days, and you would have 
taken the Pasha in the midst of his 
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pailaoe ; but at thiB moment such a 
prise IB not woxih a few daya' combat ; 
the brave men who would hare peeiah- 
«d in it are essential for further opera- 
tions. Soldiers I we have dangers and 
fiitigaes to encounter; after haying dis- 
abled the forces of the East^ for the 
renudnder of the campaign we shall 
perhaps have to repel tiie attacks of a 
part of the West" 

97. The army occupied two days in 
the retreat to Jaffn^ and remained there 
-destroying the fortifications for three 
more. The field-artillery was embark- 
ed, in order to avoid the painful pas- 
sage over the desert^ but it all fell into 
the hands of Sir Sidney Smith, who 
followed the movements of the army, 
and harassed them incessantly witii 
the light vesselfl of his squadron. All 
the horrors of war were accumulated 
on the troops and the inhabitants of 
the unhappy villages which lay on the 
line of the retreat. A devouring thirsty 
total want of water, a fatiguing march 
through burning sands, reduced the 
soldiers to despair, and liiook the firm- 
ness even of the bravest officers. The 
aeeds of the plague were in the army, 
and, independently of the number who 
were actually the victims of that dread- 
ful malady, the dek and wounded suf- 
fered from the unbounded apprehen- 
aions of all who approached them. The 
dying, lain down by tiie side of the 
road, exdaimed with a hhanng voice, 
** I am not sick of the plague, but only 
wounded;" and to prove the truth of 
whsi they said, tore their bandages 
asimder, and let their wonnda bleed 
afresh. The heavens were darkened 
during the day by the smoke which 
rose firom the burning villages; the 
march of the columns at night was il- 
luminated by the flames whidi followed 
their steps. On their rig^t was the 
sea, on their left and rear the wilder- 
ness they had made ; before them the 
desert with all its horrorsL In the 
general auffenng, Napoleon set the 
example of dismterested self-denisl; 
Abandoning his horsey and those of all 
his equipage, for the use of the aick, 
h» martmed himself at the head of ti&e 
troops on fool^ inspiring all around him 
vitli obaeif oImh and vHolution. 



98. At Jaffa he himself visited the 
league hospital, inviting those who had 
sufficient strength to rise to raise them- 
selves on their beds, and endeavour to 
get into the litters prepared for their 
use. He walked through the rwuoB, 
affected a careless air, striking his boot 
with his riding-whip, in order to re- 
move the apprehensions which had 
seised aU the soldiers in regard to 
the contagious nature of the maladj. 
Thoee who could not be removed were 
poisoned by orders of the general; 
their numbers did not exceed lour 
hundred; and, as the Turks were with- 
in an hour^s march of the place, their 
recovery h9peless, and a cruel death 
awaiting them at the hands of those 
barbarians the moment they arrived, 
the painful act may perhaps be justi- 
fied, not only on the ground of necas- 
sity but of humanity.* Napoleon did 
not expressly admit the mot at St 
Helena; but he reasoned in such a 
manner as plainly implied thai it was 
true. He argued, and argued justly, 
that^ in the circumstances in which he 
was placed, it could not be considered 
as a crime. '' What man," said he^ 
" would not have preferred immediate 
death to the horror of being exposed 
to lingering tortures on the put of 
these barbarians f If my own aon, 
whom I love as well aa any man can 
love his d^ld, were in such a situation, 
my advice would be, that he should be 
treated in the same manner; and if I 
were so myself, I would implore that 
the same should be done to me." 
While history, however, srast aoquit 
Napoleon of criminality in this matter, 
the more especially as the Turks mur- 
dered all the priaonem and sick who 
fell into their hands, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of the British offi- 
cers, it must record with admiration 
the answer of the chief of the medinaJ 



* Sir Robert Wilson states the amnber of 
those poiBoned at £80; Miot ssys merely, 
" If we are to trust the reporti of the enny 
and general rumour, which is often the orgao. 
of taurdy truth, whidi power Meks in vain to 
roppreey some of the wounded at Mount 
Cannel, 9iidalanfeparl4^ thtiidein.tkihca- 
pital <^ Jaffa, diea of what w»b administered 
to them in the form of medioiiie.''— Wiieov. 
Ue; Mwx^aiM. 
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■fadf ^rim thtt praponl for the poisoB- 
ing was made by Napoleon to him, 
^My TocstioA k to proloDg liHe^ and 
not to ertJngniBJi it" 

99. The anny Foadiad El-Ariah on 
the lat of Jane, and, after a painlol 
mardi ovw the deaeit^ in tiie coarae of 
which namben of the bIi^ andiroond- 
^ perished from heat and suiforing, 
nt length exchanged the privationa and 
thint of the wildemeas for the richee 
and oomforta of 'Egypt During this 
mardii the tiiennometer in the shade 
loae to 88* of BeMunnr, and when the 
^obe of meronry was plunged in the 
sand, it stood at 45% eoircsponding to 
109* and 183* of Fahxenheit The 
water te be met with in the deeert was 
so salt^ that numbers of horses expired 
shortly after drinking it ; and, notwith- 
standing their repeated experiences of 
the ilkuaion, sach was the deceitful 
iq[»pearance of the mirage 'idiioh con- 
stantly presented itself that the men 
frequently rushed to^vrard the glassy 
atreams and lakes, which yanished on 
their approach into air. It is a curious 
tact, illustratlTe of the inconceiTable 
effect of such seasons of horror on the 
human mind, that while the soldiers 
who weie ill of the plague expressed 
the utmost horror at being left behind, 
«nd rose with difficulty from the bed 
of death to stagger a few steps after 
their departing comrades, their fiute 
exdted Httle or no commiseration in 
the more fortunate soldiers who had 
escaped tiie pestilence. " Who would 
not hare supposed," says Hiot, "that 
in such an extremity, the comrades of 
the unhappy sufferers would have done 
all they could to succour or relieve 
them ? So far from it, they were the 
objects only of horror and derision. 
The soldiers avoided the sick as they 
did the pestilence with which they 
were afiOicted, and burst into immoder- 
ate fits of laughter at the convulsive 
efforts which tiiey made to risei 'He 
has made up his accounts,' said one ; 
' He wiU not get on far,' said another ; 
and when the poor wretch fell for the 
last time, theyexclaime^, * His lodging 
is secured.' The terrible truth must 
be told : in such a crisis, indifference 
and egotism are the ruling sentiments 



of the army ; and if yon would stand 
well with your comrades, you most 
never need their assistanee, ttd remain 
in good health." Faols of a simikr 
desoiption ware very conspicuous dur- 
ing the Russian retreati and in the 
Spanish war. 

IOOl Though Egypt in general pre- 
served its tranquillity during the ab- 
sence of Napoleon, disturbances of a 
threatening character had taken place 
in the Delta. A chief in Lower Sgypl^ 
who had contrived to assemble together 
a number of Mamelukes and discon- 
tented charaoters, gave himself out for 
the angel Sl-^ody, and pot to the 
sword tiie garrison of Damanhour ; and 
it was not till two different divisions 
had been sent against him, that the 
insurrection was su|>pressed, and its 
leader killed. Meanwhile Desaix, pur- 
suing with indefatigable aotivi^ his 
gaUant opponent, had followed the 
course of ^e Nile as £u* as Sleim, the 
extreme limit in that direction of the 
Roman empire, where he learned that 
Mourad Bey had ascended beyond the 
cataraotSy and retired altogether into 
Nubia. A bloody skirmish afterwards 
took place near Thebes, between a body 
of French cavalry and a party of Mame- 
lukes ; and Mahommed-ulfi, one of the 
most enterprising of their officers, sus- 
tained so severe a defeat at Souhama^ 
un the banks of the Nile, that out of 
twelve hundred horse, only a hundred 
and fifty escaped into the Qreat Oasis 
in the desert Tlus success was counter- 
balanced by the destruction of the flo- 
tilla on the Nile, containing the wound- 
ed and ammunition of Desaix's divi- 
sion, and which, when on the point of 
being taken by the Arabs, was blown 
up by the officer commanding it At 
lengui Davoust gave a final blow to 
the incursions of the Arabs by the 
defeat of a large body at Benyhady, 
when above two thousand men were 
slain. After this disaster. Upper 
Egypt was thoroughly subdued, and 
the French division took up its can- 
tonments in the villages which formed 
the southern limits of the Roman em- 
pire. Such was the wisdom and equilj 
of Desaix's administration in those dis- 
tant provinces, that it prooorod foe 
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him the appellation of *'the Just Siil- 
taun." ♦ 

101. Kapoleon, ever anxiouB to con- 
ceal his reyenes, made a sort of tri- 
umphal entry upon his return into 
Cairo, and published a deceitful pro- 
clamation, in which he boasted of hay- 
ing conquered in all his engagements, 
and ruined the fortifications of the 
Pasha of Acre. In truth, though he 
had failed in the principal object of his 
expedition, he had effectually preyent- 
ed an invasion from the side of Syria 
by the terror which his arms had in- 
spired, and the desolation which he 
had occasioned on the frontiers of the 
desert; and he had abundant reason 
to pride himself upon the vast achieve- 
ments of the inconsiderable body of 
men whom he led to these hazardous 
exploits. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, however, the discontents of 
the army increased to the highest de- 
gree after the disastrous issue of the 
Syrian expedition. They did not arise 
from apprehensions of danger, but the 
desire to return home, which torment- 
ed their minds the further that their re- 
turn seemed removed from the bounds 
of probability. Every day some gene- 
rals or officers demanded, under various 
pretexts, leave of absence to return to 
Europe, which was always granted, 
though with such cutting expressions 

* Perhaps the private correspondence of 
few oonquerors would bear tlie light; but 
unhappily the confidential letters and orders 
of Napoleon at this period bear evidence of 
sreat and unnecessary cruelty. On the 28Ui 
June 1799, he wrote to General Dugua:— 
"You will cause to be shot, citisen-geneial, 
Joseph, a native of Cherkene, near the Black 
Sea, and Selim, a native of Constantinople, 
both prisoners in the citadel." On the 12th 
July: " Tou will cause to be shot Hassan, 
Jousset Ibrahim, Saleh, Mahomet Beldr, Ha4j 
Saleh, Mustapha Mahomet, all Mamelukes." 
And on 18th July : • ' You will cause to be shot 
Lachin and Emir Mahomet, Mamelukes." 
What crimes these persons had been guilty 'of 
towards the French army does not appear ; but 
firomtbe circumstance of their execution being 
intrusted to the French officers, and not to the 
civil authorities of the country, there seems 
no reason to believe that they had done any- 
thing Airther than taken a share in the effort 
to liberate their country fh)m the yoke of tiie 
French ; an attempt which, however much it 
n^^ht authorise measures of hostility in the 
field, could never justifV executions in prison, 
without trial, in cold blood.— Cbrmw. CwM, 
deiTai). Ti.874^892, 894. 



as rendered the concession the object 
of dread to every honourable mind. 
Berthier himself, consumed by a ro> 
mantic passion for a lady at Paris^ 
twice solicited and obtained his dis- 
missal, and twice relinquished the pro- 
ject, firom a sense of honourable shame 
at abandoning his benefactor. With 
Eleber, the general-in-chief had seve- 
ral warm altercations ; and to such a 
height did the dissatisfaction arise, 
that the whole aimy, soldiers and offi- 
cers, for a time entertained the design 
of marching from Cairo to Alexandria^ 
to await the first opportunity of return- 
ing home— ^ project which the great 
personal ascendancy of Napoleon alone 
prevented them £rom carrying into 
e£fect.t 

102. Influenced by an ardent desire 
to visit the indestructible monuments 
of ancient grandeur at Thebes, Napo- 
leon was on the point of setting out 
for Upper Egypt, when a courier from 
Marmont, governor of Alexandria, an- 
nounced the disembarkation of a large 
body of Turks in Aboukir Bay. They 
had appeared there on the 10th July, 
and landed, under the protection ok 
the British navy, on the following day. 
This intelligence was received by Na. 

t It deserves notice, as an indication of 
the total disregard of Napoleon and the 
French army for the Christian religion, that 
all his prodamations and addresses to the 
powers or people of E^^pt, or the East^ at 
this period, set out with the words : — ** I& 
the name of the merciflil God; theie is but 
one Ood, and Mahomet is his prophet" — 
LeUtn to SuUaun Darfour, SOtii June 1799, 
and 17th July 1799 ; to the Scherif qf Mecca, 
SOth June 1799 ; Proclamatioti to the people c^ 
^infPi* 17th July 1799 ; and to the auUauMi if 
Morocco and Tripoli^ 16th August 1799. — 
Oorreep. Cbnjtd. de Nap. vi. 377, 891, 402, 486. 
" After all," said he, at Bt Helena. *' it Is by 
no means impossible but that cireumstanoes 
might have mduoed me to embrace Islam- 
ism; but I would not have done so till I 
came to the Euphrates. Henry IV. said^ 
truly, Paris is worth a mass. Do you think 
the empire of the East, possibly the subjuga- 
tion of all Asia, was not worth a turban arid 
troueere : for, afitr aU, the matter eomee to 
thaif The army would undoubtedly have 
joined in it, and would only have made a 
joke of its conversion. Consider the conse- 
quences ; I would have taken Europe in rear; 
its old ixistitutions would have be^ beset on 
all sides; and who, lUfter that, would have 
thought of interrupting tiie destinies of 
France, or tike regeneration of the age?*— 
Las Oasss, iii. 91. 
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poleon on the eraung of the 15th at 
Cairo; he sat up all night dictating 
orders for the direction of all the divi- 
dons of his army, and on the 16th, at 
four in the morning, he was on horse- 
back, and all his troops in full march. 
On ^e 28d he arrived at Alexandria 
with the divisions of Murat, Lannes, 
and Bon, where he joined the garrison 
under Marmont^ which had not yen- 
tured to leave its intrenchments in pre- 
sence of such formidable enemies. The 
division of Desaiz was at the same time 
ordered to fall back from Upper Egypt 
to Cairo ; so that, if necessary, the whole 
French force might be brought to the 
menaced point. Mourad Bey, in con- 
cert with the Turks at Aboukir, de- 
scended from Upper Egypt with three 
thousand horse, intending to cut his 
way across to the forces which had 
landed at Aboukir; but he was mot and 
encountered near the lake Natron by 
Murat, at the head of a body of cavalry, 
and after a severe action obliged to re- 
trace his steps, and take refuge in the 
desert 

108. The army which landed at Abou- 
kir, nine thousand strong, consisting of 
the forces which had arrived at the 
close of the siege of Acre from Rhodes, 
and had been transported thence to the 
mouth of the Nile by Sir Sidney Smith's 
squadron, though almost destitute of 
cavalry, was much more formidable 
than any which the French troops had 
yet encountered in the East. It was 
composed, not of the miserable Fellahs 
who constituted the sole infantry of the 
Mamelukes, but of intrepid Janizaries, 
admirably equipped, and well disci- 
plined, accustomed to dischaige their 
firelock and throw themselves on the 
enemy with a sabre in one hand and a 
pistol in the other. The artilleiy of 
those troops was numerous and well 
served; they were supported by the 
British squadron; and they had re- 
cently made themselves masters of the 
fort of Aboukir, alter putting its garri- 
son of three hundred men to the sword 
This fort was situated at the neck of 
an isthmus of sand, on which the Turk- 
ish forces were disembarked : the pen- 
insula there is not above four hundred 
toisas in breadth; so that the posses- 



sion of it gavB them a secure place of 
retreat in case of disaster. It was the 
more necessary for Napoleon to get quit 
of this army, as there was reason to ex- 
pect that a new host of invaders would 
ere long make their appearance on the 
side of Syria. 

104. Napoleon arrived within sight of 
the peninsula of Aboukir on the 25th 
July, and, though his force did not ex- 
ceed eight thousand men, including Kle- 
ber^sdivision,which hadjust arrivedand 
was in reserve, he no sooner saw the dis- 
positions of the enemy, than he resolved 
to make an immediate attack. The 
Turks occupied the peninsula, and had 
covered the approach to it with two 
lines of intrenchments. The first, which 
ran across the neck of land, about a mile 
in front of the village of Aboukir, from 
the lake Maadieh to the sea, extended 
between two mounds of sand, each of 
which was strongly occupied and cov- 
ered with artilleiy, and was supported 
in the centre by a village, whidi was 
garrisoned by two thousand men. The 
second, a mile in the rear, was strength- 
ened in the centre by a redoubt, con- 
structed by the French, and termi- 
nated at one extremity in the sea, at 
the other in the lake. Behind the two 
lines was placed the camp. In rear of 
all was the fort or oastie of Aboukir. 
The first line was guarded by four thou- 
sand men, the second by five thousand, 
and supported by twelve pieces of can- 
non, besides those mounted on the fort. 
So strongly was the mind of Napoleou 
already impressed by the great desti- 
nies to which he conceived himself 
called, that when he arrived in sight of 
these intrenchments, he said to Murat 
— " This battie will decide the fato of 
the world." — " At least of this army," 
replied the other; ** but you should feel 
confidence from tiie circumstance, that 
all the soldiers feel they must now con- 
quer or die. The enemy have no ca- 
valry — ours is brave ; and be assured, if 
ever infantry were charged to the teeth 
by cavaliy, the Turks shall be to-mor- 
row by mine." 

105. The dispositions of the general 
were speedily xnade. Lannes, with two 
thousand men, attacked the left of the 
first line; d'Estaing, with the like force, 
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ihe right; while Hunt, whocn cavalry 
was uxanged in three divisionsy wasdes- 
tined at once to pierce the centre and 
tain both wings, so as to cut off all 
communication with the reserve in the 
second intrenchment. These measures 
were ere long crowned with success. The 
Turks maintained their ground on iAie 
hei|^t on the left^ till they saw it turned 
by Murat's cavalry; but the moment 
that was done, they fled in confusion 
to the second Une^ and, being charged 
in their flight by the French horse, 
rushed tumultuoualy into the water, 
where almost the whole were either 
drowned or cut down by grape-shot. 
The same thing occurred at the other 
extremity of i^e line. D'Estaing at- 
tacked the hei^t on the rights while 
the other division of Murat's cavalry 
launedit. The Turks broke at the first 
onsets and were driven by Murat into 
the sea. Lannes and d'Estaing, now 
united, attacked the village in the cen- 
tre. The Janizaries defended them- 
selves bravely, calculating on being sup- 
pOTted from the second line ; but the 
column detached for that purpose from 
the fort of Aboukir having been chaiged 
in the interval between the two lines, 
and routed by Muraty the villsge was 
at length carried with the bayonet, and 
its dafendem, who refused all quarter, 
put to the sword, or drowned in the 
water. 

106. The extraordinary Buocessof this 
first attack inspired Napoleon with the 
hope that^ by repeating the same man- 
OBuyre with the second, the whole re- 
mainder of the army might bedestroyed. 
For this purpose, after allowing a few 
hours' repose to the troops, and estab- 
lishing a battery to protect their opera* 
ti<Mu, he commenced a new attack upon 
the interior and more formidable line of 
defence. On the right atrench joined the 
for€ of Aboukir to the sea; but on the 
left it was not carried quite sofiur, leaving 
asmall open space bel^een theintrench- 
ment and the lake Ifaadieh. Napo- 
leon's dispositions were made accord- 
ingly. On his left d'Estaing was to at- 
ta^ the intrenchment^ while the prin- 
cipal effort was directed against the 
enemjrf s lefty where the whole cavalry, 
nuurehing under cover of Lannes' divi- 



sion, were to enter at the open space, 
between the trenches and the lake, and 
ii^e the line in rear. At three o'clock 
the chaiige was beat^ and the tnx^M 
advanced to the attadL D'Estaisg led 
his men gallantly forward, arranged in 
echelons of battalions ; but the Turks^ 
transported by their ardour, advanced 
out of their intrenchmenta to meet 
them, and a bloody conflict took plaee 
in the plain. In vain the Janizaries^ 
after diBchaiging their fusils andpistols» 
rushed to the attack with their formi- 
dable sabres in the air; their desperate 
valour at length yielded to the steadiy 
pressure of tiie European bayonet^ and 
they were borne back, conteiridng every 
inch of ground to the foot of the in-r 
trenchmenta Here, however, the plnng- 
ing fire of the redoubt, and the sus- 
tained discharge of musketry from the 
top of the works, arrested me French 
soldiers: Letouroq was killed, Fugi^res 
wounded, and the column, in disorder, 
recoiled from, the fieM of carnage to* 
wards the exterior line. Nor was Murat 
more successful on his side. Lannes in* 
deed forced the intrenchments towards 
the extremity of the lake, and occupied 
some of the houses in the village ; but 
when the cavalry attempted to pass the 
narrow defile between the works and 
the lake, they were assailed by such a 
twrible fire from the gun-boats, that 
they were repeatedly forced to retire. 
The attack luid failed at both extremi- 
ties and Napoleon was doubtful whether 
he should continue the combat^ or rest 
contented with the advantage already 
gained. 

107. From this perplexity be waara> 
lieved by the unprndent conduct of th* 
Turks themselves. No sooner did they 
see the column which had assailed their 
right retire, than they rushed out of 
the redoubt of Aboukir, in the centre^ 
and b^gan to cut off the heads of tba 
dead bodies which lay scattered over 
the plain. Napoleon instantly saw hia 
advantage, and quickly turned it to the 
bestacoount Advancing rapidly with 
his reaerves in admirable order, he ar- 
rested the sortie of the centre^ whila 
Lannes returned to the aUack of the 
intrenehmeats^ now in a great measure 
denuded of tlwir defenders^ and d'£a« 
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tamg re-form«d his troops for another 
effort on the lines to the right All 
these attacks proved succeeirful; the 
whole line of redoubts^ now almost des- 
titate of troops, was captured, while 
several squadrons, in the confusion, pe* 
netrated through the narrow opening 
on the margin of the lake, and got into 
the retf of the seoond line. The Turks 
upon this fled in confusion towards 
the f<nt of Aboukir ; but the cavalry of 
Murat, which now inundated the space 
between the seoond line and the fort, 
charged them so furiously in flank, that 
they were thrown into the sea, and al- 
most all perished in the waves. Murat 
penetrated into the camp of Musti^ha 
PashSy where, with his own hand, he 
made that commander prisoner, and 
shut up the remnant of the army, 
amounting to about two thousand men, 
in the fort of Aboukir. Heavy cannon 
were immediately planted against the 
Ibrti, whidi surrendereda few days after. 
Five thousand corpses floated in the 
Bay of Aboukir; two Uiousand had per- 
illed in the battle, and the like num- 
ber were made prisoners of war in the 
fort Hardly any escaped; a drcum- 
stance almost unexampled in modem 
warfkrOk 

108. The day after this extraordi- 
nary batUe^ Napoleon returned to Aiex- 
aiMbm, He had amfde subject fw me- 
ditation. Sir Sidney Smith, having des- 
patdied aflag of truce on shore to settle 
an exsbu^ of priM>ners,seat some files 
of Bn|^h newBpiqpers, which made him 
acquainted with the disasters experi- 
enced by the Directory in Europe, the 
oonquest of Italy, the reverses in the 
Alps, the retresft at Zurich. At the same 
time he learned the capture of Coifii by 
the Russians aad Turks, and the cloae 
Uoekade which promised soon to de- 
liver over Malta to the enemy. His re- 
BolutioB was instantly taken. He de- 
termined to return alone, braving the 
Eni^tii^flaets, to Europe. All prospects 
of great success in B^ypt were at an 
end, and he now only wished to regain 
the scene of his early triumphs and pri- 
mitivB ambition in France. Orders were 
immediately givenihat two frigates, the 
Muironaadt^NeCSaiTdre^ should be made 
xeady £or sea; and K«poleon, preserv- 



ingthe utmost seoresy as to his intended 
departure, proceeded to Cairo, where he 
drew up long and minute instructions 
f<Nr Kleber, to whom the command of 
the army was intrusted, and immedi> 
ately returned to Alexandria. On the 
22d August he secretly set out from 
that town, accompanied by Berthier^ 
Lannes, Murat^ Maarmont^ Andr^ossy, 
BerthoUet, Monge, and Bourrienne, end 
escorted only by a few of his &ithful 
Guides. The party embarked on a soli- 
tary part of the beach, on board a few 
fishing-boats, which conveyed them out 
to the frigates which lay at a little dis- 
tance from the shore. The joy which 
animated all these persons when they 
were told that they were to return to 
France, can hardly be conceived. De- 
sirous to avoid a personal altercation 
with Kleber, whose rude and faarless 
demeanour led him to apprehend some 
painful sally of passion on receiving the 
intelligenoe, Napoleon communicated 
to him his resolution by letter, whidi 
he was aware could not reach Cairo till 
several days after his departure. Kle- 
ber afterwards expressed the highesti 
Indignation at that circumstance, and 
in a long and impassioned report to the 
Directory, charged Napoleon with leav- 
ing the army in such a state of destitu- 
tion, that the defence of the country for 
any length of time was impossible. 

109. It was ahnost dark when the 
boato reached the frigates, and the dis- 
tant lights of Alexandria were ftintly 
descried by the glimmering of the stMS 
on tike verge of the horison. How dif- 
ferent from the pomp and cironmstanoe 
of war which attended his arrival on the 
same ahore^ — ^in the midst of a splendid 
fleet, surrounded by a powerful army^ 
with the visions of hope ^ttering be- 
fore his eyes, and dreams of Oriootal 
conquest captivating his imaginati<Mi i 
Napoleon directed that the ships should 
steer along the coast of Africa, in order 
th^, if escape from the English croiseni 
became imposable^ he might land on 
the deserts of Libya, and force his wi^ 
to Tunis, Oran, or some other port, d»^ 
daring that he would run any danger 
ratherihannitiim to Egypt. Forthrse- 
and-twenty days they beat against ad* 
vetse winds along the ooast ef Afrioa; 
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and at length, after passing the site of 
CSazihage, a fayourable wind from the 
Bouth-^istenabledthemto stretch across 
to the western side of Sardinia^ still 
keeping near the shore, in order to run 
aground, if necessary, to avoid the ap- 
proach of an enemy. The sombre dis- 
quietude of this voyage afforded the 
most striking contrast to the brilliant 
anticipations of the former. His £&- 
vourite aides-de-camp were all killed ;' 
Caffiaa«lli, Bru^ys, Casa-Bianca, were no 
more ; the illusions of hope were dis- 
pelled, the visions of imagination ex- 
tinguished; no more scientific conversa- 
tions enlivened the weary hours of na- 
vigation, no more historical recollec- 
tions gilded the headlands which they 
passed. One only apprehension occu- 
pied every mind, the dread of falling in 
with British cruisers ; an object of ra- 
tional disquietude to every oneon board, 
but of mortal anxiety to Napoleon, from 
the overthrow which it would insure of 
the fresh ambitious projects which al- 
ready occupied his mind. 

110. Contrary winds obliged the ves- 
sel which conveyed him to put into 
Ajaccio in Corsica, where he revisited, 
for the first time since his prodigious 
elevation, the house of his fathers and 
the scenes of his infancy. He there 
learned the result of the battle of Novi 
and the death of Joubert This only in- 
creased the feverish anxiety of his mind; 
and he began to contemplate with hor- 
ror the ennui of the quarantine at Tou- 
lon, where he proposed to land. His 
project at times was to make for Italy, 
take the command of the Italian army, 
and gain a victory, the intelligence of 
which he hoped would reach Paris as 
soon as that of his victory at Aboukir. 
At length, after a sojourn of eight days 
at the place of his nativity, he set sail 
withafidrwind. On the following even- 
ing; an English fleet of fourteen sail was 
descried in the midst of the rays of the 
cettingsun. Admiral Qantheaume pro- 
posed to return to Corsica ; but Napo- 
leon replied — " No ! Spread every saQ; 
every man to his post ; steer for the 
northwest" This order proved the 
salvation of the ships ; the English saw 
the frigates, and niade signals to them ; 
but conduding, from the view they got 



with their glasses, that they were of Ve- 
netian construction, Venice being then 
at peace with Great Britain, they did 
not g^ve chase. The night was spent in 
the utmost anxiety, during which Na- 
poleon resolved, if escape o&erwise was 
impossible, to throw himself into a boat, 
and trust for safety to his oars ; but tbe 
morning sun dispelled these apprehen- 
sions, by disclosing the British fleet 
steering peaceably towards the north- 
east All sail was nowspread for Franoe. 
At length, on the 8th October, the long- 
wished-for mountains of Provence ap- 
peared ; and the frigates shortly after 
anchored in the Bay of Frejus. The 
impatience and enthusiasm of the in- 
habitants, when they heard of his ar- 
rival, knew no bounds; the sea was 
covered with boats eager to get a glimpse 
of the Conqueror of the East; tibe qua- 
rantine laws were, by common consent^ 
disregarded ; and Napoleon landed in a 
few hours, and set off the same day for 
Paris. 

111. The expedition to "Egypt demon- 
strates one fact of more importance to 
mankind than the transitory conquests 
of civilised nations over each other. It 
can no longer be doubted, from the oon* 
stant triumphs of a small body of Euro- 
pean troops over the whole forces of the 
East^ that the invention of firearms and 
artillery, the improvement of discipline, 
and the establishment of regular sol- 
diers as a separate profession, nave given 
the European a decided superiority over 
the other nations of the world. The suc- 
cesses, under circumstances still more 
marvellous, of small bodies of British 
troops agahist the vast forces of Asia in 
Hindostui and the Punjaub, illustrate 
the same truth. Europe, in the words of 
Gibbon, may now contemplate without 
apprehension an irruption of the Taiiar 
horse ; barbarous nations, to overcome 
civilised, must cease to be barbarous. 
The progress of tins superiority since 
the era of the Crusades is extremelv re- 
markable. On the same ground where 
the whole feudal array of France, imder 
St Louis, perished by the arrows of the 
Egjrptians, the Mameluke cavalry was 
dispersed by half the Italian army of 
the Republic ; and ten thousand vete- 
rans could with ease have wrested that 
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Holy Land from the hordes of Asia^ 
which Saladin Buccessfully defended 
against the united forces of France and 
England under Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 
Civilisation, bherefore, has given Europe 
a decided superiority over barbaric val- 
our ; if it is a second time overwhelmed 
by savage violence, it will not be be- 
cause the means of resistance are want- 
ing, but because the courage to wield 
them has decayed. 

112. It is a curious speculation, what 
would have been the fate of Asia and 
the world if Napoleon had not been ar- 
rested at Acre by Sir Sidney Smith, and 
had accomplished his project of arming 
the Christian population of Syria and 
Asia Minor against the Mussulman 
power. When it is recollected that, in 
the paris of the Ottoman empire where 
the Turkish population is most abun- 
dant, the number of Christians is in 
general equal to, sometimes double, and 
even triple, that of their oppressors, there 
can be little doubt that, headed by that 
great general, and disciplined by the 
French veterans, a force could have been 
formed which would have subverted the 
tottering fabric of the Turkish power, 
and possibly secm'ed for its ruler a name 
ae teiTible as that of Genghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. " With the French infantry 
and the Mameluke horse," said Napo- 
leon, "I would conquer the world." But 
there seems no reason to believe that 
such a sudden apparition, how splendid 
soever, would have permanently altered 



the destines of mankind, or that the 
oriental empire of Napoleon would have 
been more lasting than that of Alex- 
ander or Nadir Shah. With the life of 
the hero who had formed it, with the 
energy of the veterans who hcbd cement- 
ed it^ the vast dominion would have 
perished. The Crusades, though sup- 
ported for above a century by the in- 
cessant tide of European enthusiasm, 
were unable to form a lasting establish-* 
ment in Asia. It is in a different re- 
gion, from the arms of another power, 
that we are to look for the permanent 
subjugation of the Asiatic powers, and 
the final establishment of the Christian 
religion in the regions where it first 
arose. The north is the quarter from 
whence all the great settlements of man- 
kind have come, and by its inhabitants 
all the lasting conquests of history have 
been effect^ Napoleon indirectly 
paved the way for a permanent revolu- 
tion in the East ; but it was destined 
to be accomplished, not by the capture 
of Acre, but by the conflagration of 
Moscow. The recoil of his ambition to 
Europe, which the defeat in Syria oc- 
casioned, still further increased by mu- 
tual slaughter the warlike skill of the 
European states; and from the stiife of 
civilisation at last has arisen that gigan- 
tic power which now overshadows the 
Asiatic empires, and is pouring down 
upon the corrupted regions of the East 
the energy of northern valour and the 
blessings of Christian civilisation. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



CAMPAIGN OF 1799.— FBOM THB RENEWAL OF THE WAR, TO THE 

BATTLE OF THE TREBBIA. 



1. The cannon of Nelson, which de- 
stroyed the French fleet at Aboukir, 
re-echoed from one end of Europe to 
the other, and everywhere revived the 
spirit of resistance to the ambition of 
the Republic. That great event not 
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only destroyed the charm of her invin- 
cibility, but relieved the Allies from 
the dread arising from the military 
talents of Napoleon and his terrible 
Italian army, whom it seemed perma- 
nently to sever from Europe. The sub* 
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jtigation of Switzerland and the con- 
quest of Italy were no longer looked 
upon with mere secret apprehension ; 
ihey became the snbject of loud and 
impassioned complaint over all Eu- 
rope : and the AlUed soyereigns, upon 
this auspicious eyent, determined to 
engage in open preparations for the re- 
sumption of hostilities. 

2. Austria felt that the moment was 
ttpproaching when she might regain 
her lost proyinoes, restore her fcdlen 
influence, and oppose a barrier to the 
revolutionaiy torrent which was oyer- 
whelming Italy. She had accordingly 
been indefatigable in her exertions to 
recruit and remodel her armies since 
the treaty of Leoben ; and they were 
now, both in point of discipline, num- 
bers, and equipment, on the most for- 
midable footing. She had two hun- 
dred and forty thousand men, support- 
ed by an immense artillery, ready to 
take the field, all admirably equipped 
and in the finest order ; and to these 
were to be added fifty thousand Rus- 
sians, who were adyancing under the 
renowned Suwarroff, flushed with the 
storming of Ismael and Warsaw, and 
anxious to measure their strength with 
the conquerors of southern Europe. 
The Emperor of Russia, though he had 
been somewhat tardy in following out 
the designs of his illustrious predeces- 
sor, had at length engaged warmly in 
the common cause ; &e outrage com- 
mitted on the Order of Malta^ which 
had chosen him for their protector, 
filled him with indignation; and he 
seemed desirous not only to send his 
armies to the support of the Germanic 
states, but to guarantee the integrity 
of their Confederation. Turkey had 
foi^gotten its ancient enmity to Russia, 
in animosity against France forthe un- 
provoked attack upon Egypt ; and its 
fleets and armies threatened to enclose 
the conqueror of the pyramids in the 
kingdom he had won. Thus, while the 
ambition of the Directory in Switzer- 
land and Italy roused againt them the 
hostility of the centre of Europe, their 
impolitic and perilDuvffzpedition to the 
shores of Africa amyed against I^snce 
the tiaj of ISasBuhnaa seal and the 
weight isi RiusiiMi power. 



8. On the 29th December 1798, a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, was concluded between Great 
Britain and Russia, for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the further eneroach* 
ments of France. By this treaty, Rus- 
sia engaged to furnish an auxiliary 
force oi forty-five thousand men, to act 
in conjunction with the British forces 
in the north of Germany; and Eng- 
land, besides an immediate advance of 
£225,000, was to pay a monthly sub- 
sidy of £75,000. The Emperor Paul 
immediately entered, with all the ve- 
hemence of his character, into the pro- 
secution of the war. He gave an asylum 
to Louis XVIII., in the capital of Coup- 
land, behaved with munificence to the 
French emigrants who sought refiige 
in his dominions ; accepted the office 
of Qrand Master of the Knights of St 
John of Malta, and excited by every 
means in his power the spirit of resist- 
ance to the advances of republican am- 
bition. All his efforts, however, fiuled 
in inducing the Piixssian cabinet to 
swerve from the cautious policy it had 
adopted ever since the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the neutrality 
it had observed since the treaty of B&le. 
That power stood by in apparent in- 
difference, while a desperate strife was 
raging between the hostile powers, in 
which her own independence was at 
stake, when her army, now two hun- 
dred thousand strong, might have in- 
terfered with decisive offset in the 
struggle; and she was rewarded for 
her forbearance by the battle of Jena. 

4. Qreat Britain made considerable 
exertions to improve the brilliant pro- 
spects thus unexpectedly opened to her. 
Parliament met on the 20th November 
1798, and shortly after entered on the 
arduous work of financial arrangement. 
To meet the increased expenses which 
the treaty with Russia, and the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war in o&er 
countries, were likely to occasion, Mr 
Pitt proposed a new tax, hitherto im- 
known in this island — ^that on incomes^ 
No income under £60 a-year was to 
pay any duty at all ; those from £100 
to £105 only a fortieth part, and above 
£200 a tenth. The total income of the 
nation was estunated at £102,000,0009 
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including £20,000,000 as the rent of 
lands; and the estimated produce of 
the tax, on this graduated scale, was 
£7,500,000. This tax proceeded on the 
principle of raising by taxation as large 
a portion as possible of the supplies of 
the year within its limits, and com- 
pelling all persons to contribute, ac- 
cording to their ability, to the exigen- 
cies of the state — an admirable prifi- 
ciple, if it could hare been fully carried 
into effect, and one which, if practi- 
cable and uniformly acted upon, would 
have prevented all the fii^ancial em- 
barrassments consequent on the war. 
But this was very far indeed from being 
the case. The expenses mcurred so 
far exceeded the income, eyen in that 
very year, that a supplementary budget 
was brought forward on June 6, 1799, 
which very much augmented the an- 
nual changes. Between the two bud- 
gets, loans were contracted to the 
amowxt of £15,000,000 ; and the total 
expenditure — including £1 8, 663,000 
for the army, £8,840,000 for the navy, 
and a subsidy of £825,000 to Russia — 
amounted, excluaiYe of the charges of 
the debt, to no less than £31,000,000. 

5. The principle of making the sup- 
plies of the year as nearly ajs possible 
keep pace with its expenditure, is the 
true system of public as well as private 
finance ; which has suffered, in every 
country, from nothing so much as the 
convenient but ruinous plan of borrow- 
ing for immediate exigencies, and lay- 
ing the permanent burden of interest 
upon the shoulders of posterity. But 
a greater error in finance never was 
committed than the introduction of the 
inoom^-tax, without any graduation but 
that arising from amount of revenue to 
correct its manifold inequalities. In 
appearance the most equal, such a tax 
is in reality the most unequal of bur- 
dens ; because it assesses at the same 
rate many classes whose resources are 
widely different. The landed proprie- 
tor, whose estate is worth thirty years' 
purchase of the rental at which it is 
assessed ; the fundholder, whose stock 
is worth twenty or twenty-five of the 
same annual rate ; the merchant, whose 
profits one year may be swallowed up 
by losses the next; the professioned 



man, whose present income is not worth 
five years' purchase ; the young annui- 
tant, whose chance of life is as twenty, 
and the aged spinster, in whom it is 
not two, are all assessed at the same 
annual rate. The tax, in consequence, 
falls with excessive and undue severity 
upon one class, and with unreasonable 
lightness upon others ; it extinguishes 
the infant accumulations of capital, 
and puts an end to the savings of labori- 
ous industry ; whUe it is comparatively 
unfelt by the great capitalists and the 
opulent landed proprietors. Unlike the 
indirect taxes, which are paid without 
being felt, or forgotten in the enjoy- 
ment of the objects on which they are 
laid, it brings the bitterness of taxation, 
in undisguised nakedness, home to every 
individual, and produces, in conse- 
quence, a degree of discontent and ex- 
asperation which nothing but the ex- 
citement of continual warfare; or a sense 
of uncontrollable necessity, can induce 
a nation possessing but the shadow of 
real freedom to bear for any consider- 
able time. 

6. A considerable addition was made 
to the army this year. The land forces 
were raised to 138,000 men ; the sea 
to 120,000, including 20,000 marines ; 
and 104 ships of the line were put in 
commission. Besides this, 80,000 men 
were embodied in the militia of Great 
Britain, and 40,000 in Ireland — ^an ad- 
mirable force, which soon attained a 
very high degree of discipline and effi- 
ciency ; proved, through the whole re- 
mainder of the war, the best nursery 
for the troops of the line ; and was in- 
ferior only in the quality and composi- 
tion of its officers to the regular army. 

7. The forces with which France was 
to resist this formidable confederacy 
were by no means commensurate either 
with the ambition of the Directory, or 
the vast extent of territory which they 
had to defend. Both externally and 
internally the utmost discontent and 
dissatisfaction existed. The Republi- 
can armies, which in the outset roused 
division among the inhabitants of so 
many states by the delusive promises 
of liberty and equality, had excited 
universal hatred by the exactions which 
they bad made, and the stem tyranny 
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to which they had every wherei^ubjected 
their new allies. Their most devoted 
adherents no longer attempted to palli- 
ate their conduct. From the frontier 
of the Jura to the extremity of Calabria^ 
one universal cry had arisen against the 
selfish cupidity of the Directory, and 
the insatiable rapacity of its civil and 
military officers. The Swiss democrats, 
who had called in the French to revo- 
lutionise their country, made the loudest 
lamentations at the unrelentingseverity 
with which the great contributions, to 
which they were so little accustomed, 
had been extu^ted from the hai*d-eamed 
fruits of their industry. The Cisalpine 
republic was a prey to the most vehe- 
ment divisions ; furious Jacobinism 
reigned in its legislative assemblies ; 
the authorities imposed on them by the 
French bayonets were in the highest 
degree unpopular; while in Holland, 
the whole respectable class of citizens 
felt the utmost dissatisfaction at the 
violent changes made, both in their 
government and representative body, 
by their imperious allies. From the 
affiliated republics, therefore, no effi- 
cient support could be expected; while 
the French government, nevertheless, 
was charged with the burden of their 
defence. From the Texel to Calabria, 
their forces were expanded over an im- 
mense surface, in great, but still insuffi- 
cient numbers ; while the recent occu- 
pation of Switzerland had opened up a 
new theatre of warfare hitherto untrod 
by the Republican soldiers. 

8. During the two years which had 
elapsed since the termination of hostil- 
ities, the military force of France had 
signally declined. The fervour which 
had filled, the ardent spiiit which had 
sustained, the armies of the Republic 
in the first years of hostilities, were no 
more. To them had succeeded the lan- 
guor and depression which, in nations 
not less than individuals, invariably 
succeeds a vehement burst of passion. 
Sickness and desertion had greatly di- 
minished the ranks of the army ; twelve 
thousand discharges had been granted 
to the soldiers, but more than ten times 
that number had left theii: colours, and 
lived without disguise at their homes, 
in such numbers as rendered it neither 



prudent nor practicable to attempt en- 
forcing their return. Forty thousand 
of the best troops were exiled under 
Napoleon on a distant shore; and 
though the addition of two hundred 
thousand conscripts had been oi*dered, 
the levy proceeded but slowly, and some 
months must yet elapse before they 
could be in a condition to take the 
field. The result of the whole was, 
that for the actual shock of war, from 
the Adige to the Maine, the Directory 
could only count on one hundred and 
seventy thousand men; the remainder 
of their gi'eat forces being buried in the 
Italian peninsula, or too far removed 
from the theatre of hostilities to be able 
to take an active part in the approach- 
ing contest. The administration of the 
armies was on the most corrupt foot- 
ing; the officers had become rapacious 
and insolent in the command of the 
conquered countries; and the civil 
agents either lived at free quarters on 
the inhabitants, or plundered without 
control the public money and stores 
which passed through their hands. 
Revolutionary energy had exhausted 
itself; regul£U7 and steady government 
was unknown ; and the evils of a dis- 
ordered rule, an unrestrained demo- 
cracy, and an abandoned administra- 
tion, were beginning to recoil on those 
who had produced them. 

9. The disposition of the Republican 
armies was as follows : — Of one hun- 
dred and ten thousand men who were 
stationed in Italy, thirty thousand un- 
der Macdonald were lost in the Neapo- 
litan dominions, and the remainder so 
dispersed over the extensive provinces 
of Lombardy, Tuscany, and the Roman 
states, that only fifty thousand could 
be coUected to bear the weight of the 
contest on the Adige. Forty-two thou- 
sand, under General Jourdan, were 
destined to carry the war from the 
Upper Rhine, across the Black Forest, 
into the valley of the Danube. Massena, 
at the head of forty-five thousand, was 
stationed in Switzerland, and intended 
to dislodge the Imperialists from the 
Tyrol and the upper valley of the Adige. 
Thirty thousand, under Bemadotte, 
were destined to form a corps of obser- 
vation on the Lower Rhine from Dus- 
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seldorf to Mannheim ; while Brune, at 
the head of fifteen tiiousand French, 
and twenty thousand Datch troops, 
was intrusted with the defence of the 
Batavian Republic The design of the 
Directory was to tuni the position of 
the ImperiaUste on the Adige by get- 
ting possession of the mountainB which 
enclosed the upper part of the stream, 
and then to drive the enemy before 
them, with the united armies of Switss- 
erland and Italy, aci-oss the mountains 
of Carinthia; while that of the Upper 
Rhine, descending the course of the 
Danube, was to unite with them under 
the walls of Vienna. 

10. The forces of the Austrians were 
both superior in point of number, bet- 
ter equipped, and stationed in more 
advantageous situations. Their armies 
were collected behind the Lech, in the 
Tyrol, and on the Adige. The first, 
imder the command of the Archduke 
Charles, consisted of fifty-four thou- 
sand infantry and twenty -four thou- 
sand cavalry; in the Orisons and Tyrol, 
forty-four thousand infantry and two 
thousand five hundred horse were 
assembled under the banners of Belle- 
garde and Laudon ; twenty-four thou- 
sand foot-soldiers and one thousand 
four hundred horse, under the com- 
mand of Hotze, occupied the Voral- 
berg; while the army on the Adige, 
seventy-two thousand strong, includ- 
ing eleven thousand cavalry, obeyed 
the orders of Kray ; and twenty-four 
thousand on the Maine, or in gaiTison 
at Wiirtzbui^g, observed the French 
forces on the Lower Rhine. Thus two 
hundred and forty-six thousand men 
were concentrated between the Maine 
and the Po, their centre resting on the 
mountains of the Tyrol— a vast fortress 
which had often afforded a sure refuge 
in case of disaster to the Imperial troops, 
and whose inhabitants were warmly 
attached to the house of Austria. Above 
fifty thousand Russians were expected; 
but they could not arrive in time to 
engage in operations either on the 
Danube or the Adige at the commence- 
ment of the campaign. 

11. These dispositions on both sides 
were made on the piinciple that the 
possession of the mountains insures 



that of the plains, and that the key to 
the Austrian monarchy was to be found 
in the Tyrolese Alps — a great error, 
and one which has been since abun- 
dantly refuted by the campaigns of Na- 
poleon, and the reasoning of the Arch- 
duke Charles. The true road to Vienna 
is the valley of the Danube ; it is there 
that a serious blow struck is at once 
decisive, and that the gates of the mo- 
narchy are laid open by a single great 
defeat on the frontier. It was not in 
the valley of the Inn, nor in the moun- 
tains of tiie Orisons, but on the heights 
of Ulm and in the plains of Bavaria, 
that Napoleon prostrated the strength 
of Austria in 1805 and 1809 ; and of all 
the numerous defeats which that power 
experienced, none was felt to be irre- 
trievable but that of Hohenlinden, on 
the banks of the Iser, in 1800. There 
is no analogy between the descent of 
streams from the higher to the lower 
grounds, and the invasion of civilised 
armies from mountains to the adjacent 
plains. Military strength ascends fronr 
plains and great rivers to the summits 
of the adjacent ridges ; it does not de- 
scend like water from the mountains to> 
the level fields at their feet. In tactics,, 
or the art of handling troops on a field 
of battle, the case is different ; the pos- 
session of the heights which command 
the plain is often of decisive import- 
ance ; but the principle of strategy, or 
the directions of armies in a campaign, 
is in genei'al just the reverse. A ridge of 
glaciers is an admirable fountain for the 
perennial supply of rivers, but the worst 
possible base for militaiy operations. 

12. By the invasion of Switzerland, 
the French government had greatly 
weakened, instead of having strength- 
ened, their military position. Noting 
was so advantageous to them as the 
neutrality of that republic, because it 
covered the only defenceless frontier of 
the state, and gave them the means of 
carrying on the campaigns in Oermany 
and Italy, for which the fortresses on 
the Rhine and in Piedmont afforded 
an admirable base, without the fear of 
being taken in rear by a reverse in the 
mountains. But all these advantages 
were lost when the contest was con- 
ducted in the higher Alps, and the line 
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of the Bhrne or the Adige was liable to 
be turned by a single reverse on the 
Aar or the St Gothard. The surface 
over which military operations were 
carried, was by this conquest immense- 
ly extended, without any proportionate 
addition either to the means of offen- 
sive or defensive warfare. The Tjrrol 
was a great central fortress, in which 
the Imperialists had often found shelter 
in moments of disaster, but no such 
advantage could be hoped for by the 
Republicans from, their possession of 
the hostile or discontented cantons of 
Switzerland ; while no avenue to the 
heart of Austria was so difficult as tha^ 
which lay through the midst of the 
brave and indomitable inhabitants of 
the former almost inaccessible province. 
Nor had the invasion of the Roman 
and KeapoUtan stabas, and the banish- 
ment of Napoleon to the sands of Egypt^ 
contributed less to weaken the formid- 
able power with which, two years be- 
fore, he had shattered the Austrian 
monarchy. Now was seen the sagacity 
with which he had chosen the Une of 
the Adige for tenacious defence, and 
the wisdom of the declaration, that if 
he had listened to the suggestaonsof the 
Directory, and advanced to Rome, he 
would have endangered the Republic. 
Though the forces in the Peninsula 
were above one hundred and ten thou- 
sand, and were soon increased by the 
arrival of conscripts to one hundred 
and thirty thousand men, the Repub- 
lictms were never able to meet the Im- 
perialiats in equal force on the Adige ; 
and Italy was lost, and the retreat of 
the army from Naples all but cut off, 
whUe yet an overwhelming force, if it 
could only have been assembled at the 
decisive point, existed in the peninsula. 
13. Notwithstanding Ute deficient 
state of their military preparations, and 
the uigent representations of all their 
generfljis, that the actual force under 
their command was greatly infeiior to 
the amount which we Directory had 
led them to expect, the French govern- 
ment, led away by ill-founded audacity, 
and eager to replenish the now ex- 
hausted coffers of the Republic by the 
plunder of the adjoiaing states, re- 
solved to commence hostilities. The 



Austrian cabinet having returned no 
answer to the peremptory note, in 
which the Directoiy required the sand* 
ing back of the Russian troops. Jour- 
dan received orders to cross the Rhine, 
which was immediately done at,^ehl 
and Huningen, and the Republican ad- 
vanced in four columns towards the 
Black Forest. A few days after, Ber- 
nadotte, with ten thousand men, took 
possession of Kannheim, and advanced 
against Philippsburg, which refused to 
capitulate, notwithstanding an angiy 
summons from the Republican general 
Upon receiving intelligence of these 
movements, the Archduke passed the 
Lech, and advanced in three columns 
towards Biberach, Waldsee, and Ra- 
vensberg, at the head of thirty-fleven 
thousand infantry,and [fifteen thousand 
caraJry ; while Starray, witii thirteen 
thousand men, was moved upon Neu- 
marckt, and six thousand men were 
thrown into the foiiafieations of Ulm. 
14. While the hostile armies were 
thus approaching each other, in the 
space between the Rhine and the Da^ 
nube, the contest had commenced, on 
the most extended scale, in the mouzi- 
tains of the Orisons.* During the night 
of the 6th March, Massena marched 
upon Sargantz, and having summoned 
the Austrian general, Auffenberg, to 
evacuate the district, his troops ad- 
vanced at all points to cross the Rhine. 
The left wing, under OuDiNOT,t after- 

* Bee the descriptions of the theatre of 
war in this memorable campaign in Bwiteer- 
land and the Grisons in Ch^ xxxvxn. at the 
commenoem ent . 

t Charles Nicolas Oudinot, afterwards Duke 
of Begsrio, was bom at Bar-sur-Omain, on 
the 25th April 1767. He was <mginally in- 
tended for commerce ; but hardly had he 
attained his sixteenth year, wheu an invin- 
cible attraction drew him into the profession 
of arms. He entered, in 1781, into the regi- 
ment of HMoo; but» at the earnest entreaties 
of his old father, quitted it in 1787, and re- 
turned to his paternal home, where he re- 
mained till 1780. During tiie tumults of 
July in that year, which ^ean so general in 
the kingdom, he distin^idaed himnfilf br 
the energy and intrepidity with which, col- 
lecting a band of volunteers, he checked the 
depredations of a band of rioters who had 
begun to plunder Bussur-Omain. In 1791^ 
when the war with Austiia broke out, he 
was, firom his acquaintanoe with the military 
art, elected by nis comrades chief of the 
third battalion of the Yolunteem of the 
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wanifl Duke of &«ggio, ''a general," 
said Napoleon afterwards, ^ tried in a 
hundred battleB»" wae destined to make 
a Ddfle attack on the post of Eeldkirch, 
so as to hinder Hotae, who command- 
ed a^that important point, from send- 
ing any succour to the centre at Coire, 
and the left at Reiobenaa ; the right 
wing; imder Dumont, was destined to 
cross at the latter place, and turn the 
position of C2oiz« by the upper paiii of 
the stream \ wiiile Massena himHeVf, in 
the centre, was to force the passage op- 
posite to Luciensteg, and cany the in- 
trenohmsBts of that fort Subordinate 
^ these principal attacks, Loiaon, with 
a brigade, was directed to descend from 
4he Talley of Unsem upon Disentis, 
mndi support the attack of Dumont. At 
.the same time Lecomrbe, who Isf at 
Bellinzona, received orders to penetrate 
•CTSriheBnowy stunmit of the Bemaird- 
Jne, and Aovm. the stupendous defile of 
the y ia-mala, by Tuais, iato the Engad- 
joe, and open up a commimication with 
the Italian am^y on the Adige. 

16. These attacks were almost all 
Aiooessful The Shine, yet «haiged 
with meltiog snows, was orossed under 
* mnrdereius fire ; after an obstinate 
resistanoe, the fort of Ludensteg was 
cioiied by the intrepidity of the French 

lieoae, in 'wUich capacity lie disting;nished 
- htmiwilfby the defanoe of iSbz fort of Bitsdi, 
and bT aavenl -aaooesBftil aotions against the 
Prumansin the doae of the campaign of that 
year. These services led to ms obtaining 
the oommand as colonel of the regiment of 
Picanly, where his personal iafiaenoe and 
• w itTieatiea \ 9 A the e£bct of retaining in their 
oommand a laige proportion of the officers 
who had intended to emigrate. On the 2d 
June 1794 he gloiioualy ^tinguii^ed him- 
self at the head -of hia regiment, in reaatiag 
a greatly superior force of Austrian cuiras- 
sierft— a service which immediately procured 
for him the rank of general of brigade. In 
July of the same year he made himself mas- 
ter, by a bold advanoe, of the .town of Trdves, 
of which he obtained the command, and re- 
XEiained there till tiie end of 1795, when he 
ioixied the army of tiie Rhine and M oaeHe. 
ae took an active partin theoampaign which 
followed in 1796, between Moreau and the 
Archduke Charles, and distinguished himself 
«t Nordliogen, Donanwerth, and Ingolstadt. 
In the latter action he was sevarely wound- 
«d, but he soon rejoined his regiment^ and 
charged, wititi his arm in a sling, at Ettem- 
heim, where he made prisoners an entire 
bottaiioB. — BiographU du Bcmma Fimmti, 
iT. 67S-4. 



chasseurs, who scaled an almost inac' 
cesaible height which commanded ii, 
and eight hundred men, with five pieces 
of cannon, were made prisoners. Ifean- 
while Dumont, having forced the pasB 
of Kunkel, and made himself master of 
the central point and important bridge 
of Beichenau, situated at the junction 
of the two branches of the Rhine, not 
only succeeded in maintaining himse^ 
there, but made prisoners an Austrian 
detachment which had resisted lioison 
at DiaentiB. The result of this move- 
ment was, that Auffenberg, who fell 
back slowly, oantesting every inch of 
ground, towards Coire, found his re- 
treat out oS by the Rhine : and, being 
surrounded there by superior forces, 
he had no alternative but to lay down 
his arms, with two thousand men, and 
ten pieces of oarnion, while a batUlion 
he had stationed at Ems underwent 
the same fate. 

3.6. While these successes weregained 
on the centre and right, Oudinot ad- 
vanced against Feldkirch. Hotze in- 
stantly coUeoted his troops, and ad' 
vsAoed to meet him, in order to pre- 
serve his oommunicatian with Auffen- 
berg; but, after maintaining his ground 
for a whole day, he wasat length driven 
h&ek to the intrenchments of Feldkirch, 
with the loss of a thousand men and 
several pieces of cannon. At the same 
time, Lecourbe, having broken up from 
Bflllinsona, crossed the Bemardine, yet 
encumbered with snow, and arrived ait 
Tusisby the terrible defile of the Via- 
mala, whero be divided hia forces into 
two columns, one of which moved over 
the Julian Alps, towards the sources 
of the Inn, while the other, under Le- 
courbe in person, began to ascend the 
wild and rocky valley of the Albula* 
The intention of the Republicans was 
to have eup|)orted this irru|>tion by 
Dessoles, who received orders to de- 
bouch from the y alteline into the val- 
ley of the Upper Adige ; but ^e march 
of the latter column across the moun- 
tains having been retarded l^ unavoid- 
able accidents, Gkneial BeUegarde, who 
commanded the Austrian forces in that 
quarter, made preparationa, by occupy- 
ing all the passes in tiie neighbouihsod^ 
to envelop the invadera. 
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17. Marfcrnsbnick in conBequence was 
assailed by Lecourbe without sucoess ; 
but although Laudon, in his turn, made 
an attack with his own troops, com- 
bined with its garrison, in all fourteen 
thousand men, upon the French forces, 
he was unable to gain any decisive ad- 
vantage ; and the Republicans, await- 
ing their reinforcements, suspended 
their operations for ten days. At 
length, DesBoles having come up, and 
other reinforcements arrived, Lecourbe 
commenced a general attack on Lau- 
don's forces, leading his division against 
Martinsbruck; while Dessoles was di- 
rected to cross the mountains into the 
Munstersihal, and cut off their retreat. 
To arrive at that valley, it was neces- 
sary for the division of the former to 
cross, amidst ice and snow, ridges which 
might have deterred the most intrepid 
chasseurs. With undaunted courage 
his soldiers ascended the glaciers of the 
Wurmser Joch, which separates the 
sources of the Adda from one of those 
of the Adige. After having turned the 
fortifications on the summit, which 
the Imperialists occupied in perfect 
security, he descended by the wild and 
rocky bed of the torrent of Rambach, 
amidst frightful precipices, where a 
handful of men might have arrested an 
army, surprised the post of Tauffers, 
which Laudon had fortified with care, 
and totally routed its garrison, after a 
desperate resistance, with theloss of four 
thousand prisoners and all its artillery. 
The situation of the Austrian genervJ 
was now altogether desperate ; for while 
Dessoles was achieving this decisive 
success, Loison had seized upon Nau- 
ders, and Lecourbe forced the post and 
passage of Martinsbruck in his rear; so 
that all the avenues by which his re- 
treat could be effected were cut off, and 
he had no resource but to throw him- 
self, with three hundred men, into the 
glaciers of Gebatch, from whence, after 
undez^ing incredible hardships, he at 
length reached the valley of Yenosta, 
and joined General Bellegarde, who was 
marching to his i*elief. Aft-er this glo- 
rious success, achieved with forces 
hardly hsJf the number of the van- 
quished, and which cannot be appre- 
ciated but by those who have traversed 



the rugged and inhospitable ridges 
among which it was effected, Dessoles 
advanced to Glums; and the French 
found themselves masters of the upper 
extremities of the two great valleys of 
the Tyrol, the Inn and the Adig^^ But 
here their advance was arrestea by 
General Bellegarde, who had collected 
nearly forty thousand men to oppose 
their progress, and by the intelligence 
of events in other quarters, which re- 
stored victory to the Imperial stand* 
ards. 

18. The intelligence of the first suo- 
cess in the Grisons reached Jourdan 
on the 11th, and induced him to move 
forward. On the 12th he passed the 
Danube, and advanced in four marches 
to Pfullendorf and Mengen, between 
that river and the lake of Constance. 
Judging, however, that he was not in 
sufiGicient strength to attempt anything 
until the post of Feldkirch waa carried, 
the French general urged Massena to 
renew his attacks in that quarter. 
That important town, situated on a 
rocky eminence in the middle of the 
valley, and supported by intrenchments 
extending fi'om the river HI, which 
bathed its feet, to inaccessible cliffs on 
either side, was repeatedly assaulted 
by Oudinot, at the head of the French 
grenadiers, with the utmost impetu- 
osity ; but aU his efforts recoiled before 
the steady courage of the Imperialists. 
Massena, conceiving this post to be of 
the last impoi*tance, from its command- 
ing the principal passage from the Yo- 
ralberg into the Tyrol, united the whole 
division of Menard to the troops of 
Oudinot) and advanced in person to 
the attack. But the great strength of 
the works, and the invincible tenacity 
of the Austrians, defeated all his effoi*ts. 
In vain the French sought to establish 
themselves on the right of the position ; 
the Tyrolese sharpshooters ascended 
the adjacent eminences, and assailed 
the Republicans with such a dose and 
destructive fii-e, as rendei'ed it impos- 
sible for them to maintain their ground; 
and Massena, after beholding the flower 
of his army perish at the foot of the 
intrenchments, was obliged to draw off 
his forces, with the loss of three thou- 
sand men, to Luciensteg and Coire^ 
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while Oudinot recrossed the Rhine, 
and established himself at Rheineck. 

1 9. While the war was thus furiously 
raging amidst the precipices of the Alps, 
events of still greater importance had 
takei^ place under the Archduke in 
person, between the Upper Rhine and 
the Danube. Jourdan, to compensate 
the inferiority of his force, had taken 
up a strong position between the Lake 
of Constance and the Danube. Two 
torrents, the Ostrach and the Aach, 
flowing in opposite directions — the one 
into the Danube, the other into the 
lake — from a marsh in his centre, ran 
along the front of his position. StrCyr, 
with the left, was stationed at Mengen ; 
Sonham, with the centre, at Pfullen- 
dorf ; Ferino, with the right, at Bams- 
dorf ; while Lefebvre, with the advanced 
guard, occupied the heights behind the 
village of Ostrach. That point was 
the most accessible of the line : placed 
at the source of the two torrents, it 
was to be reached by a chaussee, which 
crossed the marshy ground from which 
they descended. It was against this 
part of the line that the principal efforts 
of the Imperialists were directed, while 
subordinate attacks were simultaneous- 
ly commenced on the right and left 
against St-Cyr and Ferino. The force 
brought to bear against Ostrach, under 
the Archduke in person, was long re- 
sisted, notwithstanding the great supe- 
riority of numbers in the attacking 
columns, by the Republicans under 
Jourdan ; but at length the left, under 
St-Cyr, having been outflanked at Men- 
gen, and the centre being on the point 
of sinking under the increasing masses 
of the assailants, a general retreat was 
oi'dered; and such was the danger of 
the left wing that it was continued, 
without inteimission, on the day fol- 
lowing, till they reached the position 
of Stockach. 

20. This affair did not cost above two 
thousand men to the vanquished party, 
and the loss of the victors was nearly 
as great ; but it had the most import- 
ant effect upon the fate of the cam- 
paign. It broke the charm of Republi- 
can invincibility, compelled the French 
standards openly to retreat before the 
Imperial, and gave to the Austrians all 



the advantages of a first success. Now 
appeared the good use which they had 
made of their time duiing the short 
interval of peace. Their cannon, weU 
served and formidable, were much more 
numerous in proportion to the troops 
engaged than they had been in Ihe 
former war ; and the light artillery in 
particular, formed on l£e French mo- 
del, had attained a degree of peifec- 
tion which entirely depiived the Re- 
publicans of their advantage in that 
important weapon of modem warfare. 
21. Jourdan clearly saw the import- 
ance of the village of Stockach, where 
all the roads to Suabia, Switzerland, 
and the valley of the Neckar, unite, 
and beyond which he could not con- 
tinue his retreat^ without abandoning 
his communications with Massena and 
the Orisons. Perceiving that the Arch- 
duke was preparing an attack, he re- 
solved to anticipate him, and obtain 
the advantage of the initiative, always 
an object of importance in the com- 
mencement of a campaign. The Aus- 
trians were by this time in great force 
on the Stockach, a small stream which 
flows in a winding channel before the 
village of the same name, and termi- 
nates its devious course in the Lake of 
Constance; their centre occupied the 
plateau of Nellenberg in front of the 
river, their right extended along the 
same plateau towai-ds Liptingen, their 
left from ZoUbruck to Wahlweis. On 
the side of the Republicans, Souham 
commanded the centre, Ferino the right, 
and St-Cyr, whose vanguard was led by 
Soult, the left wing. This last body 
was destined to atta^ Liptingen, where 
Meerfeld was stationed ; and it was in 
that quarter that the principal effort 
was to be made, with a view to turn 
the Austrians, and force them to re- 
treat by the single chaussee of Stock- 
ach in their rear, where they of neces- 
sity must, in case of disaster, have lost 
all their artillery. At five in the morn- 
ing all the columns were in motion, 
and the advanced guard of Soult soon 
came in sight of the videttes of Meer- 
feld. The Imperialists were soon at- 
tacked so vigorously by that general 
and St-Cyr, that they were driven from 
Liptingen, and thrown back in confu- 
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sioB into the woods wbicdi lay ALong 
iiie road to Btoduioh. Speedily they 
wese expelled £rom that fltronghold; 
the iofaatry in great disorder retreated 
to Stockach, and the cayaky on the road 
towards Mcaskirch. Ifeanwhiletibetwo 
armies were engaged along the whole 
line. Souham and Fermo in the centre 
and light repulsed the light troops of 
the enemy as far as Wathlweis send Or- 
singen on ihe Stockaoh, and menaced 
the plateau of Nellenberg. A Tiolent 
cannonade was heard aloog the whole 
front of the army ; a decisiTe success 
had beem gained on one point, the Aus- 
trian right wsfi turned, the yiotory 
seemed already decided. 

22. No sooner, diowever, did the Arch- 
duke perceive the impression which the 
French had made an his light wing, 
than he set off at the galk^ for the^ 
quarter of the field, followed by twelivie 
squadroos of euirassieis, after whom 
succeeded six battalions of grenadiers ; 
while a powerful body of cavalry was 
stationed on the plateau of NeU^ibeig 
to protect the retreat of the army, in 
ease of its becoming necessary to nave 
recourse to that •extremity. These 
dispositioDs, rapidly adopted &t thede- 
cisiye moment, changed the fortunes of 
the day; and their efiect was inocieaaed 
by a faid'iy step of Jourdan, who, in- 
stead of ^supporting the menaced point 
with all his disposable force, sentx>rderB 
to St-Cyr to advance to Moeskiroh, in 
the idea of outtang off the retreat of the 
ImperialastB. A violent stniggle now 
ensued in l&e woods near laptingen, 
which Soult had gained in &e first 
moment of success. The Archduke 
attacked them with fnek troops, the 
Bepublicfms defended them withliennc 
valour ; and one of the most furious 
combats l^t occurred in the whole 
war continued, without inten&ission, 
in those ca|)ees for several hours. Three 
times the fVenoh advanced out of the 
wood to meet iheir enemies, and three 
times, notwithstaadiiig the most vigor- 
ous effoi'ts, they were repulsed by the 
obstinate perseverance of the Gefcmsaa. 
At length the Imperiabsts became the 
assailante ; the Archduke chaxged in 
person at the head of the Hungarian 
grenadiers. Prince Fuzstembnzg and 



Prince Aahalt-Bembufg were killed 
while leading on their respective regir 
ments, and &e fiower of the army on 
both sides perished under the terrible 
fire which overspread the field of batUe. 
Jourdan, who felt that Bt-Gyr had 
gained what^ if properly supported, 
might have become a decisive euocess, 
long and obstinately madntained his 
ground; but at length, finding that the 
principal effort of the Austrians was di- 
rected against his left wing, and that 
their reserves were coming into action, 
he otdeired Soult to evacuate the wood, 
and retire into the |daia oi liptingea. 
This perilous movement was performed 
by that aide officer in presence of a vic- 
torious enemy, atnd when his reai:guard 
was almost envelof>ed by their cmrasr 
siers, with admirable steadiness ; but, 
•wheia. they reached the open oountxy, 
they were chai^ged by KollowEafch,atthe 
head of: the six battalions of grexiadierB 
and twelve squadrons of ouiraasieri^ 
whidi the Ai^duke had brought vq^ 
from the reserve. This effort proved der 
cudve. LivainJourdanchaxgedthe Au»> 
trian cavalrywiththeFrendhhorae; they 
were brokenand driven back in disorder 
by the superiorw^ht and energy of the 
cuirasfiierB, and the general-in-c£ief nar- 
rowly escaped being made loisoner in 
like flight This overthrow constrained 
the infiuatbry to a disastrous retreait^ 
during vddch two rogimente were en<- 
veloped and made prisoners ; and St- 
Ojrr, who was now entizely cut off from 
the centre of his army, only escaped 
total destruotioB by throwing himself 
across the Danube, the sole bridge over 
which he was fortunate enough to find 
unoccupied by the enenty. 

2S. This great suooess, and the con- 
sequent separation of St-Oyr from the 
remainder of the army, was dectsive of 
the victory. Souham and Ferino, with 
the centre and rights had maiatained 
their position, notwithstaading the 
superiority of force on the part <^ their 
oppcments; but they had gained no ad- 
vantage, and they were totally unequal, 
now iSoA the left wing of the army was 
separKted,andunabtotoie&derany assis- 
tance, to maintain their groo&d against 
tine victorious troqps of the Arohdoke. 
Although, therefore^ the French had 
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bravdy widifitood the sapeiior forces of 
ihe enemy, and Hbe Iobb on both aides 
was nearly eqna], amounting to abont 
&we thousand men to each party, yet, 
by the 8eparati<m of their left wing, th^ 
bad sustained all the consequences of a 
seiious defeat; and it became neoessazy, 
renonndng all idea of co-operating with 
the Bepublicans in Switserland, which 
oould not be aooomplished without the 
sacrifioe of St>Cyr and his wing, to en- 
deavour to reunite the scatteied divi- 
skms of the army by a retreat to the 
passes of the Black Forest Jourdan 
was so much disconcerted with the re- 
sult of this action, that, after reaching 
the defiles of that forest, he surrender- 
ed the command of the army to Eacnoaf, 
the <^ef of the staff, and set out lor 
Pans, to lay in person his complaints 
as to tiie state of the Izoops before the 
Directory. 

24u With superior forces, and twMity 
thousand cayalry in admirable order, 
the Austrians had now an opportunity 
of OYorwhelming the Frendi army in 
the oouTM of its retreat to the Bhine, 
auch as never agam occurred to them 
tall the battle of Ijeipeia The Archduke 
clearly perceived that there was the im- 
portant point of i^e campaign ; and had 
he beentiie unfettered master of his ac- 
tions, he would, in all probability, have 
eoBsteained the enemy's army to a re- 
treat as disastrouaas that from Wiirte- 
burg in 1796. But the Aulic Council, 
influenced by the ernmeous idea that 
the key to idtimate success was to be 
found in the AJpe, forbade him to ad- 
vance towards the Bhine till Switoer- 
land was cleaned of the enemy. He was 
compiled, in oonaequctnoe, to put his 
anny into cantonmenfcs between Engen 
andWahlweis; while the BepubU^ms 
leisurely effected thear retreait through 
the Black Forest, by the valley of Km- 
zig and that of Hell, to the Bhine, which 
stream they ci'ossed at Old Brisach and 
Kehl a few days after, leaving only posts 
o£ observation on the right bank. This 
retreat compelledBemadotte, who, with 
his littie army of eight thousand men, 
had already cemmenoed the siege of 
Philippsburg, to abandon his woiks 
with precipitation, and regain the left 
bank; so that, in a monQi after the 



campaign had been oommenoed with so 
mudi presumption and so littie consi- 
deration by the Directory, their armies 
on the Ooman frontier were every- 
where reduced to the defence of their 
own territory. The bad success of their 
armies at the opening of this campaign^ 
to which the fVench had been so li&.e 
accustomed since the brilliant era of Nar 
poleon*s victorieB, mig^t have proved 
fatal to the government at Paris, had it 
not been for an unexpected event which 
occurred at this tLoie, and restored to 
the people much of ihe enthusiasm and 
vigour of 1793. This was the massacre 
of the French plenipotentiaries at the 
Congress of Bastadt. 

25. Thou^ at war with Austria, 
France was yet at peace with the Ger- 
man empire, and the Congress at Bas- 
tadt was still continuing, under the safe- 
guard of neutrali^, its interminable 
labours. Wlien the victory of Stockai^ 
had placed that city in the pow^ of the 
Imperialists, the (nbinet of Vienna or- 
deied the Count Lehrbach, their mini- 
ster plenipotentiary, to endeavour to 
obtain intelligence of the extent to 
which the princes of the empire had 
made secret advances to the factory. 
The Count conceived the most efifoetnal 
way would be to seiae the papers of the 
French embassy at the moment of their 
leaving i^e city; and for this purpose 
he solicited and obtained from lus court 
authority to require an armed force from 
the Archduke Charles. That gallant 
ofi&cer refused, in the first instance, to 
coxx^>ly with the request, alleging that 
his sioldiers had nothing to do with the 
concerns of diplomacy ; but fresh orders 
from Vienna obliged him to submit, and 
a detachment of the husaars of Szeckler 
was in cansequenoe placed at the dis- 
posal of the Imperial plenipotentiaiy. 

26. Towards the end of April, the 
communications of the ministers at 
Bastadt having been interrupted by 
the Austnan patrols, the Bepublicans 
addressed an energetic note on the sub- 
ject to the Austrian authorities, and 
the remonstrance having been disre- 
garded, the Congress declared itself 
dissolved The departure of the di- 
plomatic body was fixed for the 28th 
April, but the Austrian colonel gave 
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them orders to set out on the 19th, as 
the town was to be occupied on the 
following day by the Imperial troops, 
and refused to grant the escort which 
they demanded, upon the plea that it 
was wholly unnecessary. The French 
plenipotentiaries, in consequence, Jean 
Debry, Bonnier, and Roberjot, set out 
on the same evening for Strassbiirg; 
but they had scarcely left the gates of 
Rastadt, when they were attacked by 
some drunken hussars of the regiment 
of Szeckler, who seized them, dragged 
them out of their carriages, slew Bon- 
nier and Roberjot, notwithstanding the 
heroic efforts of the wife of the latter 
to save her husband, and struck down 
Jean Debry, by sabre blows, into a 
ditch, where he escaped destruction 
only by having tiie presence of mind 
to feign that he was ali'eady dead. The 
assassins seized and carried off the 
papers of the legation, but committed 
no other spoliation ; and leaving two 
of their victims lifeless, and one des- 
perately wounded, on the ground, dis- 
appeared in the obscurity of the night. 
Jean Debry, whose wounds were not 
mortal, contrived to make his way, 
after their departure, into Rastadt, and 
presented himself, bleeding and ex- 
hausted, at the hotel of M. Goertz, the 
Prussian envoy. 

27. This atrocious violation of the law 
of nations excit-ed the utmost indigna- 
tion and horror throughout Europe. 
The honom* of the Germans felt itself 
seriously wounded by the calamitous 
event, and the members of the depu- 
tation who remained at the Congress 
unanimously signed a declaration ex- 
pressive of detestation at its authors. 
It is, perhaps, the strongest proof of 
the high character and unstained hon- 
our of the Emperor Francis and the 
Archduke Charles, that although the 
crime was committed by persons in 
the Austrian uniform, and the hussars 
of Szeckler had been detached from 
the army of the Archduke to the en- 
Tirons of Rastadt, no suspicion fell up- 
on either of these exalted persons as 
having been accessary to the nefarious 
proceeding. That it was committed 
for political purposes, and not by com- 
mon robbers, is evident from their 



having taken nothing but state papers ; 
and although the Directory has not 
escaped the suspicion of having been 
the secret authors of the crime, in 
order to inflame the national spirit of 
the French, there seems no ground for 
imputing to them so atrocious a pix>- 
ceeding, or ascribing it to any other 
cause than an unauthorised excess by 
drunken or brutal soldiers in the dis- 
charge of a duty committed to them 
by their government, requiring more 
than ordinary discretion and forbear- 
ance. But though Austria has escaped 
the imputation of having been acces- 
sary to the guilt of murder, she can- 
not escape from the disgrace of having 
been remotely the cause of its perpe- 
tration ; of having authorised an attack 
upon the sacred peraons of ambassa- 
dors, which, though not intended to 
have been followed by assassination, 
was at best a violation of the law of 
nations, and a breach of the slender 
links which imite humanity together 
during the rude conflicts of war, and 
of having taken guilt to herself by 
adopting no judicial steps for the dis- 
covery of the perpetititors of the of- 
fence.* As such, it is deserving of 
the sevei*est reprobation, and, like all 
other unjustifiable actions, its conse- 
quences speedily recoiled upon the 
head of its authors. The military 
spirit of the French, languid since the 
recommencement of hostilities, was 
immediately roused to the highest 
pitch by this outrage upon their am- 
bassadors. No difficulty was any longer 
experienced in completing the levies 
of the conscription ; and to this burst 
of national feeling is, in a great mea- 
sure, to be ascribed the rapid aug- 
mentation of Massena's army, and the 
subsequent disasters which overwhelm- 
ed the Imperialists at the conclusion 
of the campaign. 

28. While an implacable war was 
thus breaking out to the north of the 

* Thd Queen of Naples was the real insti- 
gator of this atrocious act, though the catas- 
trophe in which it terminated was as little 
intended by her as by the single-hearted gen- 
eral who detstched from his army the hussars 
by whom it was committed.— D'Abbaktesl 
ii. SOi. 
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Alps, reverses of a most serious cha- 
racter attended the first commence- 
ment of hostilities in the Italian plains. 
The approach of the Russians, under 
Suwarroff, who, it was expected, would 
reach the Adige hy the middle of April, 
rendered it an object of the last im- 
portance for the Republicans to force 
their opponents from the important 
line formed by that stream before the 
arrival of so powerful a reinforcement ; 
but by the senseless dispersion of their 
vast armies, suggested by the desire of 
plunder, through the whole peninsula, 
they were unable to collect a sufficient 
body of men in the plains of the Min- 
eio, in the commencement of the cam- 
paign to effect that object. The total 
force commanded by Scherer on the 
Adige was now raised, by the arrival of 
consciipts, to fifty-seven thousand men ; 
Macdonald was at the head of thirty- 
four thousand at Rome and Naples; 
ten thousand were in the Cisalpine re- 
public, the like number in Piedmont, 
five thousand in Liguria; but these 
latter forces were too far removed to be 
able to render any assistance at the de- 
cisive point ; while, on the other hand, 
the Imperial troops consisted of fifty- 
eight thousand combatants, including 
six thousand cavalry, cantoned between 
the Tagliamento and the Adige, be- 
sides a reserve of twenty thousand in- 
fantry and five thousand horse in Car- 
inthia and Croatia. Their field-artil- 
lery amounted to a hundred and eighty 
pieces ; the park of the army to a hun- 
dred and seventy more ; and a heavy 
train of eighty battering-guns, admir- 
ably provided with horses and ammu- 
nition, was ready at Palma-Nuova, for 
the siege of any of the fortresses that 
might be attacked. The summary is 
sufficient to demonstrate the erroneous 
principles on which the Directory pro- 
ceeded in their plan of the campaign, 
and their total oblivion of the lessons 
taught by Kapoleon as to the import- 
ance of the fine of the Adige to the 
fsAe of the peninsula. While the Im- 
perialists were collecting all their forces 
for a decisive blow in that quarter, 
half the French troops lay inactive 
and scattered along the whole extent of 
its surface, firom Hedmont to Calabria. 



29. The Austrians had, with great 
foresight, strengthened their position 
on the Adige during the cessation of 
hostilities. L^^nago, commanding a 
bridge over that river, had become a 
formidable fortress ; the castles of Ve- 
rona were amply supplied with the 
means of defence ; a bridge of boats at 
Polo enabled them to conmiunicate 
with the intrenched camp of Pastrengo, 
on the eastern slope of the Monte-Bal- 
do ; Venice, placed beyond the reach 
of attack, contained their great maga- 
zines and reserves of artillery stores ; 
all the avenues by which it could be 
approached were carefully fortified ; a 
flotilla of forty boats, carrying three 
hundred pieces of cannon, was prepar- 
ed, either to defend the Lagunse of that 
capital, or carry the supplies of the army 
up the Po : while bridges, established 
over the Piave and the Tagliamento, 
secured the communication of the army 
in the field with the reserves by which 
it was to be supported. Scherer had 
obtained the command of the French 
army — an officer who had served with 
distinction in the Pyrenees and the 
Alps during the campaign of 1795; 
but, being unknown to the Italian army, 
he possessed the confidence neither of 
the officers nor soldiers ; while Moreau, 
the commander of the retreat through 
the Black Forest in 1796, occupied the 
unworthy situation of inspector of in- 
fantry. On the side of the Austrians, 
Melas had obtained, upon the death of 
the Prince of Orsmgej the supreme 
command — an officer of considerable 
experience and ability, but whose age, 
above seventy years, rendered him little 
competent to cope with the enterpris- 
ing generals of the Republic. Until . 
his arrival, however, the troops were 
under the orders of General Eray, a 
Hungarian by birth, and one of the 
most distingfuished officerl^of the Em- 
pire. Active, intrepid, and indefati- 
gable ; gifted with a cool head and an 
admirable coup^'ceil in danger, he was 
one of the most illustrious generals of 
the Imperial army, and, after the Arch- 
duke Charles, has left the most bril- 
liant reputation in its military ar- 
chives of the last century. 

30. The plan of the Directory waa 
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for Scherer to pass the Adige^ near Te- 
rona, drive the Austrians oyer the 
Piaye and the Brenta^ while the right 
wing of Massena's army, commanded 
by Leeourbe, was to form a junction 
with a corps detached from the Italian 
army into the Yalteline, and fall, by 
Brixen and Botzen, on the right flank 
of the Imperial army. But at the yery 
time that they meditated these exten- 
sive operations, they detached General 
Ghiuthier, with five thousand men, to 
occupy Tuscany — a conquest which 
was indeed easily effected, but was as 
unjustifiable as it was inexpedient, 
both by weakening the effective force 
on the Adig^ and affording an addi- 
tional example of that insatiable desire 
for conquest and plunder which the 
Allied powers so loudly complained of 
in the Republican government. Mean- 
while Scherer, having collected his 
forces, established himself on the right 
bank of the Adige, opposite to the Aus- 
trian army, the right at Sangninetto, 
the left at Peschiera ; and immediafce- 
ly made preparations for crossing the 
river. At the same time Kray threw 
eight thousand men into the intrench- 
ed camp of Pastrengo, under Generals 
Gk>ttesheim and Elnitz, while the divi- 
sions Kaim and Hohenzollem, twenty 
thousandstrong, were established round 
Verona, with detachments at Areola ; 
Froelich and Mercantin, with an equal 
force, were encamped near Bevilacqua ; 
and Elenau, with four thousand, was 
stationed near Arqua; and the re- 
serves, under Ott and Zoph, received 
orders to draw near to the Brenta 

31. The French general having been 
led to imagine that the bulk of the Aus- 
trian forces were encamped at Past- 
rengo, between Verona and the lake of 
Gkirda^ resolved to make his principal 
effort in ish^^ quarter. With this view, 
the three dmsions of the lefb wing, 
commanded by Serurier, Delmas, and 
Grenier, were moved in liiat direction ; 
while Korean, with the divisions of 
Hatry and Victor, received orders to 
make a f^e attack near Verona, and 
on the extreme right Montrichard was 
to advance against Legnago. Kray, on 
his part, being^led to believe that their 
principal force was directed against 



Verona, repaired in haste to Bevil- 
acqua, where he concerted with Ele> 
nam an attack on the right flank of the 
BepubUoaoft, Thus both parties mutu- 
ally deceived as ta each otiiier's desgns^ 
manoeuvred as if their object had been» 
reciprocally to avoid eadi other ; thfr 
bulk of the Austrian forces being di- 
rected against the French right, and 
the principal part of the Bepublicaaa 
against the Imperial left. 

82. At three in the miming of th9 
26th March, the whole French lefi 
wing was in motion, while the- flotilla 
on ti^e lake of Garda set sail during the^ 
night to second their operations. In 
tfali quarter thsy met with brilliant- 
sueoesSk The redoubts and intrench- 
ments of Pastrengo were carried, Ri- 
voli fell into their hands ; and the gar- 
rison of the intrenched camp, crossing 
in haste the bridge of Polo, lefb fifteen 
hundred prisoners and twelve pieces of 
cannon in the hands of the Republi- 
cans. In the centre, the aeti<tt did not 
begin till near ten o'clock, but it soon 
became there also extremely warm. Th* 
villages in front of Verona were obsti- 
nately contested, but, after a desperate 
resistance, the Republicans pressed for- 
ward, and nearly reached the walls of 
that town. At this sights Eaim, who> 
was appreheuHve of being attacked in 
the town, made a general attack on thfr 
front and flanks of the assailants with 
fresh forces ; and the village of SanMas- 
simo, taken and retaken seven timea 
during the day, finally remained in the 
possession of the Austrians till night 
separated the combatanta The Im- 
perialists sensibly lost ground, how- 
ever, upon the whole, in that quarter ; 
and the post of Saint Lude, also the' 
theatre of obstinate contest, was car* 
ried by the Republicans. But while- 
fortune fiivoured their arms on tiie left^ 
and divided her favours in the centre^ 
tile right was overwhelmed by a su- 
perior force, conducted by Kray in 
person. General Montrichard advanced 
in thsX quarter to Legnago, and had 
already commenced a cannonade on 
the place, when Froelich debouched in 
three columns, and commenced a furi- 
ous attack along the dikes which led 
to the French column, while the divi- 
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aion of Mercantin advanced as a re> 
serve. The Republieaos were speedily 
routed ; attacked at onee in front and 
both flanks, they lost all thek artillery, 
and were driyen with great loss behind 
Torre on the road to Mantua. 

S3. The loss of the French in this 
battle amounted to four tiiousand men, 
while that of the Imperialists was near^ 
ly seven thousand; but nevertheless, 
as the BuccesB bntiie left and centre 
was in some degree balanced by the 
disaster on the right, the former were 
unable to deriye any dedsive advan- 
tage from this large di£ference in their 
&Your. The capture of the camp at 
Pastrengo and of the bridge of Polo 
was of little importance, as the Aus- 
trians held Verona^ and the only road 
from thence to the plain passed through 
that town. Kray, abandoning the pur- 
suit of MontricWd, hastened to Ye- 
rona with the divisions of Mercantin 
and FrcBlich, leaving a few battalions 
only to guard the line of the Lower 
Adige ; while the Republicans recross- 
ed the upper part of that river above 
Yerona, and retired towards Peschiera. 
Thus the bulk of the forces on both 
sides were assembled near Yerona, 
which was felt to be the key to the 
Adige equally by the Imperialists and 
Republicans. Already the courage of 
the Austrians was elevated by the bal- 
anced success which they had obtain- 
ed; and, from the hesitation of the 
enemy in following up his advantage 
at Pastrengo, they perceived with plea- 
sure that the genius of Napoleon had 
not been inherited by his successor.^ 

34. After much irresolution, and as- 
sembling a council of war, Scherer re- 
solved to descend the Adige with the 
bulk of his forces, to attempt a passage 
between Yerona and Legnago at Ronco 
or Albaredo : while Serurier, with one 
division, was thrown across the upper 
stream, at Polo, to distract the attention 
of the enemy. Preparatory to this de- 
sign, the army was countermarched 
from left to li^t^ a complicated opeia- 

* " The oouTage of tiie Si^untinea in crco fl o d, 
beoauae thOT-had saooeeded in their resiertxmoe 
beyond their hopes ; wJiile the Carthaginian, 
becauae he had not conquered, felt aa v«n- 
quiflhed."— Lnnr, xxi. 9. 



tion, which fatigued and embarrassed 
the soldiers without any adequate ad«* 
vantage. At length, on tibe 30th March, 
while the main body of the army was 
descending the river, Serurier crossed 
with seven thousand men at Polo, and 
boldly advanced tovrards Yerona on the 
high-road leading to Trent ; Kray, de- 
bouching from the central point at 
Yerona, assailed the advancing columns 
vrith fifteen thousand men of the divi- 
sions FroaUeh and Ehutz, and attacking 
the Republicans withgreat vigour, drove 
them back in disorder to the bridge, and 
pressing forward, approached so near, 
that it would have fidlen into his hands, 
if the French had not sunk the boats of 
which it consisted. The situation of 
Serurier was now altogether desperate: 
part of his men dispersed and saved 
themselves in the mountains; a few 
escaped over the river at Rivoli ; but 
above fifteen hundred were made pri- 
soners, and the total loas of his diviMon 
was nearly throe thousand men. 

35. Notwithstandingthisseverecheck^ 
Scherer persisted in his design of pass- 
ing the Adige below Yerona. After 
countermarching his troops, without 
any visible reason, he concentrated 
them below Yilla-B^ica, between the 
Adige and the Tartaro ; his right en- 
camped near Porto-Legnago, the re- 
mainder in tiie position of Magnano. 
Kray, perceiving the defects of their 
situation, wisely resolved to bring the 
weight of his forces to bear on the Re- 
publican left, so as to threaten their 
communications with Lombardy. For 
this purpose he directed HohenzoUem 
and St Julien to the Monte-Baldo and 
the road to Trent; while Wukassowich^ 
who formed part of Bellegarde's corps 
in the Tyrol, was to move on La Chiesa^ 
by the western side of the lake of Qarda, 
and he himself debouched from Yerona^ 
at the head of the divisions of Kaim, 
Zoph, and Mercantin, right against the 
Republican centre at Magnano. The 
peril of the left wing of the French was 
now extreme^ and it became indispen- 
sable to move the rig^t and centre to- 
wards it^ in order to avoid its total de- 
struction. Had Kray, whose army waa 
now raised, by the arrival of his re* 
serves, to forty-five thousand, aittacked 
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on the 4th April, he would have sur- 
prised the French in the midst of their 
lateral moyements, and probably have 
destroyed two of their divisions ; but 
by delaying the action till the day fol- 
lowing, the perilous change of position 
was completed, and the opportunity lost. 
36. It was just when the lateral move- 
ment was on the point of being accom- 
plished that the hostile armies encoun- 
tered each other on the plains of Mag- 
NANO. The French force amounted to 
thirty-four thousand infantry and seven 
thousand cavalry ; the Austrians were 
superior, having nearly forty-five thou- 
sand in the field, of whom five thousand 
were horse. Mercantin was intrusted 
with the attack of the French right ; 
£aim of the centi'e, and Zoph of the 
left ; while Froelich, at the head of a 
powerful reserve, wafi to follow the steps 
of Kaim, and Hohenzollem was moved 
forward against Villa Franca on the road 
to Mantua. The marshy plain to the 
south of Magnano is intersected by a 
multitude of streams, which fall into 
the Tartaro and the Menago, and ren- 
der the deploying of infantry difficult, 
that of cavalry impossible. The right 
wing of the French, commanded by 
Victor and Grenier, overwhelmed the 
division of Mercantin to which it was 
opposed. But while this success at- 
tended the Republicans in that quarter, 
the Austrian centre, under Kaim, pene- 
trated, without opposition, between the 
rear of Montrichard and the front of 
Delmas, who wei*ein the act of complet- 
ing their lateral movement from right to 
left, and occupied a salient angle in the 
centre of the French position. Had the 
Imperialists been in a situation to have 
supported this advantage by fresh troops, 
it would have been decisive of the fate 
of the day; but Kray, alarmed at the pro- 
gress of the Republican right, was at the 
moment hastening to support Mercantin 
with the reserve of Froelich ; and thus 
time was given to Moreau and Delmas, 
not only to restore affairs in that quai*- 
ter, by causing theii* rear and vanguards 
to form in line to resist the further pro- 
gress of the enemy, but even to attack 
and carry the village of Buttapreda, not- 
withstanding the most vigorous resist- 
ance from Kaim's division. On the left, 



Moreau, having arrivedattheopen plain, 
favourable to the operations of cavalry, 
executed several brilliant charges, and 
drove the Austriansfrom all the villages 
which they occupied, almost into the 
walls of Verona. 

87. Victory on every side seemed to 
incline to the Republican standards, 
though decisive success was no longer 
to be expected from the insulated situ- 
ation of all the divisions, and the uncon- 
nected operations which they were seve- 
rally caiTying on. But Eray changed the 
fortune of the day by a decisive operatioii 
against theFrenchright. Placinghimself 
at the head of the reserve of FroeUch, sup- 
ported by two batteries of heavy artil- 
lery, he fell unawares upon the division 
of Grenier, and put it to the rout ; Vic- 
tor, trying to restore the combat, was 
charged in flank by the Imperial horse, 
and driven back in disoi-der, while the 
overthrow of that wing was completed 
by the attack of Mercantin's division, 
which had now rallied in its rear. Mean- 
while, Moreau continued to maintain 
his ground in the centre, and Serurier 
made himself master on ^e left of Villa 
Franca, and advanced near to Verona. 
But the rout of the right wing, which 
was now driven a mile and a half from 
the field of battle, so as to leave the 
centre entirely uncovered, was decisive 
of the victory. Before night, Scherer 
drew off his shattered forces behind the 
Taiiiaro, carrying with them two thou- 
sand prisoners and several pieces of can- 
non — a poor compensation for the loss 
of four thousand, killed and wounded, 
four thousand prisoners, seven stan- 
dards, eight pieces of cannon, and forty 
caissons, which had fallen into the hands 
of the Imperialists. 

88. This victory, one of the most 
glorious in the annals of the Austrian 
monarchy, was decisive of the fate of 
Italy. Thenceforth, the French fell 
from one disaster into another, till 
they were driven over the Maritime 
Alps, and expelled from the whole 
peninsula — a striking example of the 
importance of early victory to the 
whole fate of a campaign, and of the 
facility with which the confidence and 
vigour resulting from long-continued 
triumphs may, by a single well-timed 
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■aooessy be exclianged for the depres- 
sion and irresolution which are the sure 
foreninners of defeat. The advantages 
gained by the ImperialistB were mainly 
owing to the possession of the fortified 
posts of Verona and L<^ago, and the 
interior line of operations which they 
afforded them on the Adige— another 
instance, among the many which this 
war exhibited, of the inestimable im- 
portance of a central position in the 
hands of one who can ayaH himself of 
it> and the degree to which it may 
sometimes, in the hands of a skilful 
general, counterbalance the most de- 
cided superiority in other respects. 
The Republicans, thrown into the deep- 
est dejection by this defeat, retii'ed on 
the following day behind tiie Mincio ; 
and not feeling themselves in security 
there, even witii the fortress of Mantua 
on one flank and that of Peschiera on 
the other, Scherer continued his re- 
treat behind the Oglio, and then the 
Adda. This retrograde movement was 
performed in such confusion, that it 
entirely lost that general the little con- 
sideration which remained to him with 
his troops, and they loudly demanded 
the removal of a leader who had torn 
from their brows the laurels of Rivoli 
and Areola. The Austrians, astonish- 
ed at their own success, and fearful 
of endangering it by a precipitate ad- 
vance, moved slowly after the beaten 
army. Eight days after the battle 
elapsed before they crossed the Mincio, 
and established themselves at Castil- 
laro, after detaching Elnitz, with ten 
thousand men, to observe Mantu% and 
three battalions to form the investment 
of Peschiera. 

39. While the Republican fortunes 
were thus sinking in Italy, another dis- 
aster overtook them in the capture of 
Corfu, which surrendered to the combin- 
ed forces of Russia and Turkey, shortly 
after the commencement of hostilities ; 
and thus they were deprived of their 
last footing in the Ionian isles. Thus 
on every side the star of the Republic 
seemed to be on the wane, while that 
of Austria was rising to the ascendant. 

iO. While these important events 
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were in progress to the south of the Alps, 
the Austrians evinced an unpardonable 
tardiness in following up their success 
at Stockach. In vain the Archduke 
uiged the Aulic Council not to lose 
the precious moments. Desirous not 
to endanger the advantages which they 
had already gained, they peremptorily 
enjoined him to confine hla operations 
to clearing the right bank of the Dan- 
ube by detached parties. After several 
engagements, the French were finally 
expelled from the German side ; but 
in their retreat they, with needless 
barbarity, burned the celebrated wood- 
en bridge at Schaffhausen, the most 
perfect specimen of that species of 
architecture that existed in the world. 
Massena, to whom the command of 
the army on the Rhine, as well as of 
that in the Alps, was now intrusted, 
found himself, by these disasters, un- 
der the necessity of changing entirely 
the disposition of his forces. Turned 
on the one flank by the Imperialists 
on the lake of Constance, and on the 
other by the advance of Kray beyond 
the Adige, he was compelled to retire 
into the central parts of Switzerland ; 
and the Directory soon found how 
grievous an error they had committed 
in attacking that country, and render- 
ing its rugged frontiers the centre of 
military operations. 

41. Deprived of the shelter which 
they had hitherto found for their flanks 
in the neutral ridges of the Alps, the 
Republicans were now compelled to 
maintain one uninterrupted line of de- 
fence from the Texel to the gulf of 
Gtenoa, and any considerable disaster 
in one part of that long extent weak- 
ened their operations in every other. 
Massena was well aware that a moun- 
tainous country, in appearance the 
most easy, is frequentiy in reality the 
most difficult of defence ; because the 
communication from» one part of the 
line to another is often so much ob- 
structed, and it is so easy for a skilful 
adversai-y to bring an overwhelming 
force to bear against an unsupported 
part. Impressed with these ideas, he 
drew back his advanced posts at Tau- 
fers, Glums on the Adige, and Fingter- 
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miintz on the Inn, and airanged his 
forces in the following manner. The 
right wing was composed of the divi- 
sion Lecourbe in the Engadine, that 
of Menard in the Grisons, and that of 
Loi^es in the valley of the Rhine, as 
&r down as the lake of Constance; 
the centre, consisting of four divisions, 
supported bj an auxiliary Swiss corps, 
occupied the line of that river as far 
as Huningen. Headquai'ters were es- 
tablished at B^e, which was put in a 
respectable posture of defence The 
left wing, scattered over Himingen, 
Old Brisach, Kehl, and Mannheim, 
was destined to protect the line of the 
Rhine below that place. The whole 
of these forces amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand men, of whom about 
two-thirds were stationed in Switzer- 
land and in the Grisons. 

42. Three impetuous streams, each 
flowing within the other, descend from 
the snowy ridges of the Alps towards 
the north, and form, by their junction, 
the great river of the Rhine. The first 
of these is the Rhine itself, which, 
rising in the glaciers near the St Goth- 
ard, and flowing through the Grisons to 
the north, loses itself in the great lake of 
Constance; issues from it at Stein, 
and flows to the westward as fkr as 
B&le, where it commences its majestic 
and perpendicular cotirse towards the 
sea. This river covers the whole of 
Switzerland against an enemy advanc- 
ing from the eastward, and contains 
within the ample circuit of its course 
all the secondary streams. The second 
is formed by the course of the Linth, 
which, rising in the Alps of Glarus and 
the Wallenstatter See, forms in its 
course the charming lake of Zurich, 
and issuing ftom its northern extrem- 
ity at the town of the same name, un- 
der the appellation of the Limmat, 
falls into the Aar, not far from the 
junction of that Hver with the Rhine. 
That line only covers a part of Switz- 
erland, and is of much smaller extent 
than the former ; but it is more con- 
centrated, and offers a far more ad- 
Tantageous position for defence. Last- 
ly, there is the Reuss, whi^h, descend- 
ing from the St Gothard through the 
precipitous valley of SchoUenen, swells 



into the romantic lake of the Four 
Cantons at Altdorf, and, leaving its 
wood-dad cliffs at Luzem, falls into the 
Aar, near its junction with the Rhine^ 
All these lines, shut in on either side 
in the upper part of their course by 
enormous mountains, strengthened hy 
deep rivers, and intersected by vast 
lakes and ridges of rock, present tile 
greatestadvantagesfordefence. Massena 
soon found tiiat the exterior circle, that 
of the Rhine, could not be maintained^ 
with the troops at his disposal, against 
the increasing forces of the Austrians, 
and he retired to the inner line, that of 
the Limmat and Linth, and established 
his headquarters at Zurich, in a posi- 
tion of the most formidable strength. 

48. Meanwhile Hotze and Bellegarde 
were combining a general attack upon 
the whole line of the Republicans in 
the Gkrisons. Towards the latter end 
of April, their fbroes were all in motion 
along the immense extent of moun- 
tains ttom the vaUey of Coire to the 
Engadine. After a vigorous attack, 
Bellegarde was repulsed by Lecourbe, 
from the fortified post of Ramis, in the 
Lower Engadine ; while a detachment 
sent by the Col de Tcherfs to ZemetSfi 
was cut to pieces, with the loss of six 
hundred prisoners, among whom was 
the young Prince de Ligne. But, as the 
Imperialists were advancing through 
the valleys on his flanks, Lecourbe re^ 
treated in the night, and next day was 
attacked by Bellegarde at Suss, whence, 
after an obstinate resistance, he was 
driven with great loss to the sources 
of the Albula. At the same time a 
general attack was made, in the valley 
of the Rhine, on the French posts; 
but though the Imperialists were at 
first so far successful as to drive back 
the Republicans to Luciensteg and the 
heights of Mayenfield, yet, at the close 
of the day, they were obliged to fall 
back to their former position. 

44. This general attack upon the 
French line in the Grisons was com- 
bined with an insurrection of the pea- 
sants in their rear and in the small 
cantons, where the desire for revenge, 
on account of the cruelties of the Re- 
publicans during the preceding year, 
had become extremely strong. This 
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feeliiig had been worked up to a per* 
feet fury by an attempt of the Direc- 
tory to complete the auxiliary force of 
eighteen thousand men, which Switzer- 
land was bound to fumiah, by levies 
from the militia of the different can- 
ton& Determined to combat rather 
against than for the destroyer of their 
liberties^ ten thousand men took up 
arms in the small cantons and adjoin- 
ing districts of the Qriaons, and fell 
with such rapidity upon the French 
posts in the rear, that they not only 
made themselyea masters of Disentis 
and Bantz, but surprised the important 
bridge of Reichenau, which they strong- 
ly barricaded, thus cutting off all com- 
munication between the diTisions of 
Lecourbe, at the sources of the Albula, 
and the remainder of the army. Had 
the attack of Hotze and B^egarde 
succeeded at the same time tiiat this 
formidable insurrectioo broke out in 
their rear, it is highly probable that 
Massena's right wing would have been 
totally destroyed; but the check of 
Hotze at Luciensteg gaye the Republi- 
cans time to crush it before it had ac- 
quired any formidable consistency. 
Hassena, aware of the yital importance 
of early success in subduing an insur- 
rection, acted with the greatest yigour 
against the insm'gents ; Menard moved 
towards Reichenau, which was aban- 
doned at his approach, and pursued 
the peasants to Bantz and Disentis. 
At this latter place they stood firm, 
in numbw about sis thousand; -and, 
though destitute of artillery, made a 
desperate^ resistance^ At length, how- 
ever, they were Inroken, and pursued 
with great slaughter into the moun- 
tains, leaving about one thousand men 
slain on the spot. At the same time, 
Soult proceeded with his diviraon to 
Schwytz, where he overthrew a body 
of peasants; and, embaarkiiig on the 
lake of Luzem, landed, in spite of the 
utmost resistance, at Altdorf, and cut 
to pieces a column of three thousand 
m«n, supported by four pieees of can- 
non, who had taken post in the defiles 
of the Rttuss about that place. The 
broken remains of this division fled by 
Waaen to the valley of Sdiiollenen, bat 
there they were met and entirely dis- 



persed by Lecourbe, who, after sub* 
duing the insurrection in the Yal- 
levantina, had crossed the St Gothard, 
and fallen upon the fugitives in rear. 

45. In this affair, above two thou- 
sand peasants, were kiUed and wound- 
ed; and such was the consternation 
excited by the military executions 
which followed, that the people of that 
part of Switzerland made no farther 
attempt) during the progress of the 
campaign, to take a part in hostilities. 
They saw that their efforts were of 
little avail amidst the immense masses 
of disciplined men by whom their 
country was traversed; and, suffering 
almost as much, in the conflicts which 
followed, from their friends as from 
their enemies, they resigned them- 
selves, in indignant silence, to be the 
spectators of a contest^ from which 
they had nothing to hope, everything 
to &ar, and which they nad no power 
to prevent. These movements, how- 
ever, rendered it indispensable for the 
French to evacuate the Engadine, as 
great part of the troops who formed 
the line of defence had been) drawn in- 
to the rear to quell the insurrection. 
Loison retired from Tirrano, and join- 
ed Lecourbe at St Giocomo; and as 
the Imperialists, who were now far 
advanced in Lombatdy, were collecting 
forces at Lugano, evidently with the 
design of seizing upon the St Gothard, 
and so* turning the flank of Massena's 
position, that active general instantly 
crossed the Bemardine, and descending 
the Misoeeo, advanced to Bellinzona, 
in order to protect the extreme right 
of his interior line, which rested on the 
St Gk>thard, the lake of Zurich, and the 
Limmat. 

46. The Archduke, convinced that 
it was by turning the right of Massena 
in the mountains, that he would be 
most easily forced from this strong 
line of defence, strengthened Hotze by 
fresh troops, and combined a general 
attack on Lecourbe for the 14th May. 
The forces they brought into action 
on that day were very considerably 
amounting to not less than thirty thou- 
sand men ; while those of Menard, 
since the greater part of Lecourbe's 
division had retreated to BeUinzon% 
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did not exceed fourteen thousand. 
Luciensteg, since it fell into the hands 
of the Republicans, had been greatly 
strengthened; a narrow defile, bounded 
by the precipices of the Alps on one 
side, and a rocky eminence bathed by 
the Rhine on the other, was crossed by 
strong intrenchments, mounted with a 
formidable artillery; but the intelli- 
gence which the Archduke received of 
the approach of thirty thousand Rus- 
sians to support his army, who had 
already arrived in Gallicia, determined 
him without delay to commence ofifen- 
sive operations. Accordingly, on the 
12th May, the columns were every- 
where put in motion on the mountains, 
and two days afterwards this important 
post was attacked. The assailants were 
divided into four columns; one was 
destined to engage the attention of the 
enemy by a false attack in front; the 
second to make a circuit by the Alps 
of Mayenfeld, and descend on the in- 
trenchments in rear ; a third to cross 
the Suvisir Alps; and the fourth, to 
which the cavalry and artillery were 
attached, to assail the pass called the 
Slapiner Joch. Hotze commanded in 
person the attack in front, while Jel- 
lachich directed the other columns. 
After twelve hours of fatiguing march, 
the latter succeeded in bringing his 
troops in rear to attack the intrench- 
ments. When the animating sound of 
their hurra was heai'd, Hotze pressed 
forward to assail the works in front, 
and, after a stout resistance, the bar- 
riers were burst open, and the fort car- 
ried, with the- loss to the Republicans 
of fifteen hundred prisoners. 

47. This importimt success occasion- 
ed the immediate retreat of the French 
armies from the Grisons. Their left 
fell back by Sargans to Wallenstatt ; 
the centre by the goi^e of Yettis ; the 
right by Reiohenau, Ilantz, and Disen- 
tis, into the valley of Unsem. The 
centre of the army was forced ; and 
had Bellegarde been at hand to follow 
up the successes of Hotze, it would 
have been all over with the Republi- 
cans in Switzerland. As it was, they 
did not effect their retreat from the 
Orisons without sustaining a loss of 
three thousand men in prisoners alone; 



while the total loss of the Imperialists 
was only seventy-one men — an extra- 
ordinary, but well-authenticated proof 
of the immense advantage of offensive 
operations in mountain warfare, and 
the great disasters to which even the 
best troops are subjected by being ex- 
posed, when acting on the defensive, 
to the loss of their communications, 
by their adversary turning their posi- 
tion. This catastrophe obliged Massena 
to alter entirely his line of defence. 
The right wing in the Alps being 
driven back, it was no longer possible 
to maintain the line of the lake of 
Constance and the Rhine from Stein 
to Eglisau. In consequence, he fell 
back from the Rhine behind the Thur; 
Lecourbe received orders to evacuate 
the St Gothard, and concentrate his 
forces below the Devil's Bridge, in the 
valley of the Reuss ; while the bulk of 
his army was assembled round the 
headquarters at Zurich, all the ap- 
proaches to which were fortified witii 
the utmost care. 

48. Notwithstanding the strength of 
this position, Lecourbe would have 
been unable to have maintained his 
ground with the right wing against 
the impetuous attacks of Hotze, had 
that enterprising general been support- 
ed by Bellegarde. But the Aulic Coun- 
cil, conceiving that Italy was to be the 
theatre of decisive operations, directed 
the latter to descend into Lombardy, 
and reinforce the army there, now 
commanded by Suwarrofi*, leaving only 
ten thousand men to gusicd the Valte- 
line and gain possession of the St 
Gothard. In pursuance of these orders 
he crossed the Splugen, and proceeded 
by the lake of Como to Milan ; while 
Hotze vigorously pursued the retreat- 
ing enemy in the valley of the Rhine, 
and everywhere drove them back to 
the Swiss frontiers. Encouraged by 
these successes, and the near approach 
of the Russian auxiliaries, to push, the 
war with vigour, the Archduke pub- 
lished a proclamation to the Swiss, in 
which he announced that he was about 
to enter their territory to deliver them 
from their chains, and exhorted them 
to take up arms against their oppressors. 
At the same time the Rhine was passed 
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at all points : a laxge coljimn crossed at 
Stein, under Kauendorf; another at 
Eglisau ; while Hotze crossed the upper 
pajrt of the stream in the Orisons, and 
penetrated, by the source of the Thur, 
into the Toggenberg. To prevent the 
junction of l£e Archduke and Hotze, 
Hassena left his intrenchments on the 
Limmat; and commenced an attack on 
the advanced guard of Nauendorf, A 
desultory action ensued, which was 
maintained with great vigour on both 
sides ; fresh troops continually came up 
to reinforce those who were exhausted 
with fatigue; and, though undecisive 
upon the whole, Oudinot gained a con- 
siderable advantage over an Austrian 
division, commanded byPetrasch, which 
was defeated with the loss of fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners. Nothwithstanding that 
check, however, the object was gained; 
the Archduke marched on the following 
day towards Winterthur, while Hotze 
descended with all his forces to support 
hiuL The important post called the 
Steigpass was attacked at noon, and 
carried by that intrepid general ; while 
the Archduke effected his junction with 
the left wing of his army at Winterthur 
and Nestenbach. Massena^ upon this, 
fell back to Zurich, and the Republicans 
confined themselves to their defensive 
position on the Limmat. 

49. While the French centra was thus 
forced back to their interior line of de- 
fence, the right wing, under Lecourbe, 
was still more severely pressed by the 
Imperialists. No sooner had Bellegarde 
arrived in Lombardy, than Suwan-off', 
who had now arrived and assumed the 
general command in Italy, detached 
General Haddick, with t^ thousand 
men» to drive the French from the St 
Qothard. Loison's division, defeated at 
the Monte Cenere by Hohenzollem, re- 
tired up the valley of the Tessino to 
Airolo, where it was reinforced by seve- 
ral additional battalions, in order to 
maintain the passage of the St Gk)thard, 
and give time for the baggage and artil- 
lery to defile to Altdorf. Overwhelmed 
by numbers Loison was at length driven 
over the snowy summit of that rugged 
mountain, through the smiling valley of 
Unsem, and down the deep descent be- 
low the Devil's Bridge,to Wasen,with the 



loss of six hundred prisoners. An Aus- 
trian brigade even chased him from 
Wasen dovm to Amsteg, within three 
miles of Altdorf, on the lake of Luzem; 
but Lecourbe, justly alarmed at so near 
an approach, sallied forth from that 
place, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops, and attacked them with 
such vigour, that they were obliged 
to retrace their steps in confusion up 
the whole valley of Schollenen, and 
could only prevent the irruption of 
the enemy into the valley of Unsem, 
by cutting an arch of the Devil'sBridge. 
At the same time. General Xaintrailles, 
at the head of a strong French division 
which Massena had despatched to the 
support of the army of Italy, attacked 
and routed a body of six thousand pea- 
sants, who had taken post at Leuk, in 
the upper Yalais, and made himself 
master of Brieg, the well-known village 
at the foot of the Simplon. 

50. Meanwhile, the bulk of the Aus- 
trian forces were concentrated in the 
environs of Zurich, where Massena still 
maintained, with characteristic obsti- 
nacy, his defensive position. The 
French lines extended from the in- 
trenched heights of Zurich, through 
those of Regensberg, and thence to ti^e 
Rhine, in a direction nearly parallel to 
the course of the Aar. The camp around 
Zurich was strengthened by the most 
formidable redoubts, at which the army 
had laboured for above a month ; while 
the whole country by which it could 
be approached, situated between the 
Glatt, the Limmat, and the Aar, filled 
with wooded heights, and intersected 
by precipitous ravines, presented the 
greatest obstacles to an attacking army. 
On the 5th June, the Archduke, having 
assembled all his forces, assailed him 
along the whole line. The chief weight 
of his attack was directed against Mas- 
sena's centre and right At the latter 
point, Hotze gained at first what seem- 
ed an important success ; his advanced 
posts even penetrated into the subui'bs 
of Zurich, and carried the whole in- 
trenchments which covered the right 
of the army. But before the close of 
the day, Soult, coming up with the re- 
serve, regained the lost ground, and 
forced back Uxe Imperialists, after a 
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deeperate struggle, to th« ground they 
liad occupied at the commencement of 
the action. The combat, at the same 
time, raged in the centre with uncertain 
auccess ; and at length the Archduke, 
seeing the repulse of Hotze, and deeming 
the Zurichberg the decisive point, de- 
tached General Wallis, with a portion of 
thei«serve, to renew theattack,while the 
Prince of Lorraine made a simultaneous 
effort on the side of the Attisberg. 
Wallis at first made a great impression, 
carried the fium of Zurichbeig^, and, 
after a vehement struggle, arrived at 
the palisades of the intrenchments ; but 
Massena, seeing the danger, flew to the 
spot at tlie head of a column of grena- 
dieniy and assailed the Imperialists in 
flank, while a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry from the summit of the 
works tore down the foremost of their 
rai^ Notwithstanding all their ef- 
forts, the Austrians wereunable to force 
the intrenchments ; Hotze himself was 
severely wounded; and, after a bloody 
conflict, they retired over the Qlatt, 
leaving three thousand killed and 
wounded on the field of battle. 

51. Noways discouraged by this check, 
the Archduke, after a day's repose, made 
arrangements for a renewal of the at- 
tack ; and, taught by experience, adopt- 
ed such dispositions as must have in- 
sured success. Before daybreak on the 
morning of the 6th, two colunms, of 
eight thousand men each, were destined 
to assault the Zurichbeig and the Wip- 
cheugerberg, while all i£e left, the re- 
serve, and part of the centre, were to 
support their attack. But Massena, ap- 
prehensive of the result, retreated dur- 
ing the night, defiled over the bridges 
of Zurich and Wettingen, and took post, 
between Luzem and Zurich, on Mount 
Albis, a rooky ridge stretching from the 
lake of Zuridi to the Aar, in a position 
even stronger than the one he had left 
The retreat was effected without loss 
imder cover of night; but the great 
arsenal of Zurich, containing a hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, and immense 
warlike stores, fell on the day following 
into the hands of the Imperiualists. The 
evacuation of the intrenched camp at 
Zurich drew after it the dissolution of 
the forces of the Swiss Confederacy in 



the interest of France. The battalions 
of Berne and Soleure, already much 
weakened by desertion, were entirely 
dissolved by that event; while those 
of Zurich and Turgovia, menaced with. 
military execution on their dwellings 
if they contmued longer with the ene- 
my, made haste to abandon a cause of 
which they were already ashamed in 
their hearts. In a week the battalions 
of the Pays de Vaud, and a few hun- 
dreds of ^e most ardent of the Zu- 
rich democrats, alone remained of the 
eighteen thousand auxiliaries first as- 
sembled nnder the tricolor standard. 
At the same time, the provisional gov- 
ernment of Helvetia, no longer in siiety 
in Luzem, set off for Berne ; the long 
file of its carriages excited the ironical 
contempt of the peasantry, still ardently 
attached to the institutions of their fa- 
thers, in the rui*al districts through 
which they passed. 

52. The details which have now 
been given of the campaign of the Alps, 
though hardly intelligible to those who 
have not traversed the country, or stu- 
died the positions with care in an ex- 
cellent map, offer the most remarkable 
spectacle, in a military point of view, 
which the revolutionary war had yet 
exhibited. From the lith May, when 
the attack on the fort of Luciensteg 
commenced, to the 6th June, when the 
intrenched camp at Zurich was aban- 
doned, was nothing but one continual 
combat, in a vast field of battle, extend- 
ing from the snowy summits of the Alps 
to the confluence of the great streams 
which flow from their perennial foun- 
tains. Posterity will hardly believe that 
great armies couldbe maintained in such 
a situation, and the same unity of opera- 
tions communicated to a line one htm- 
died and fifty miles long, extendingfrom 
Bellinzona to BAle, aci*oss the highest 
mountains in Europe, as to a small body 
of men manoeuvring on the most favour- 
able ground for military operations. 
The consumption of human life during 
these actions, prolonged for twenty days 
— the forced marches by which they 
were succeeded — ^the sufferings and pri- 
vations which the troops on both sides 
endured — ^the efforts necessaiy to find 
provisions for large bodies in those in- 
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hospitable regions, in many of whioh 
the traveller or the chamois>hunter can 
often hardly find a footing, combined 
to render this warfare both the most 
memorable and the most animating 
which had occurred sinoe the fall of the 
Boman empire. 

53. While success was thus attending 
the Imperial standards on the Bhine 
and the Alps, events of a stUl more de- 
cisive character occurred on the Italian 
plains. A few days after the important 
battle of Magnano, twenty thousand 
Bussians, under Suwarroff, joined the 
Imperial anny, still encamped on the 
fihores of the Mincio. Thus were the 
forces of the north, for the first time 
since the conunencement of the Bevolu- 
tion, brought into collision with those 
of the south, and that desperate contest 
begun which was destined to inflict such 
terrible wounds on both empires; -to 
wrap in flames the towers of the Krem- 
lin, to bring the Tartars of the desert 
to the shores of the Seine, and ultimate- 
ly to establish a new balance of power 
in Europe, by arraying ell its forces 
under the banners either of Asiatio des- 
potism or European ambition. The 
Emperor Paul, who .now entered, with 
all ^e characteristic impetuosity of his 
character, into the allianee against 
France, had embraced the most exten- 
sive and visionary ideas as to the ulte- 
rior measures which should be adopted 
upon the overthrow of the French re- 
volutionary power. He laboured to ao- 
complish the formation, not only of a 
cordialleaguebetween all the sovereigns 
■of Europe, to stop the progress of an- 
archy, but of a system which should 
eflect the restoration of all the poten- 
tates and interests which had been sub- 
verted by the French aims, and the 
closing of the great schism between the 
Greek and CaUiolic Churches, which 
had so long divided the Christian world. 
He went even so fiir as to contemplate 
the union of the Catholics and Protes- 
tants, the stilling of all the controver- 
sies which distracted the latter body, 
and the assemblage of the followers 
of Christ, of whatever denomination, 
under the banners of one Catholic 
Church. Captivating ideas, which will 
never cease to attract 'the enthusiastic 



and benevolent in every age, but which 
the experienced observer of humaji 
events will dismiss to the regions of 
imagination, and class with the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, or the probable 
extinction of death which amused the 
reveries of Condorcet 

54. The troops thus brought against 
the Bepublicans, though very different 
from the soldiers of Eylau and Boro- 
dino, were still formidable by their 
discipline, their enthusiasm, and their 
stubborn valour. Their cavalry, ior 
deed, was poorly equipped, and their 
artillery inferior in skill and science to 
that of the French ; but their infantry, 
strong, hardy, and resolute, yielded to 
none in Europe in the energy and ob- 
stinacy so essential to militcuy success. 
Field-marshal Suwabboff, who com- 
manded them, and now assumed the 
general direction of the allied army, 
though the singularily of his manner 
and the extravaganoe of his ideas in 
some particulars have detracted, in the 
estimation of foreigners, from bis well- 
earned reputation, was yet unquestion- 
ably one of the most remarkable gene- 
rals of the last age. Impetuous, enthu- 
siastic, and impassioned, brave in con- 
duct, invincible in resolution, endowed 
with the confidence and ardour which 
constitute the soul of the conqueror, 
rather than the vigilance or foresight 
which are requisite to the general, he 
was better fitted to sweep over the 
world with the fierce tempest of Py- 
thian -war, than to conduct the long 
and cautious contests which civilised 
nations maintain with each other. Ko 
man ever understood so well the pecu- 
liar character of the troops he wa& 
caUed-to command, or turned to such 
good account that ardent spirit and 
mingled enthusiasm and superstition 
whidi distinguish the Sclavonic charac- 
ter. His favourite weapon was the 
bayonet ; his system of war incessant 
and vigorous a|back; and his great ad- 
vantage the impression of superiority 
and invincible power which a long 
course of success under that method 
had taught to his soldiers. The first 
orders he gave to General Chastelar, 
chief of the staff to the ImperialistSr 
were singularly characteristic, both d 
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his temper of mind and system of tac- 
tics. That general having proposed a 
reoonnoissance, the marshal answered 
warmly, " Beoonnoiasance ! I am for 
none of them ; they are of no use but 
to the timid, and to inform the enemy 
that you are approaching. It is never 
difficult to find your opponents when 
you really wish it. Form column; 
charge bayonet ; plunge into the centre 
of the enemy : these are my reconnois- 
sances;" words which, amid some ex- 
aggeration, unfold more of the real 
genius of war than is generally sup- 
posed. 

55. Pierre Alexis Wasiltowich, Count 
Suwarroff, was bom in 1780 at Suskoi, 
in the Ukraine ; so that, when he took 
the field against the French in 1799, he 
was already sixty-nine years of age. 
His father was an officer, and sent him 
early to the school of young cadets at 
St Petersburg. At the age of seventeen 
he entered the army, and made his first 
campaign against the Swedes in 1748. 
But his energy and valour was soon 
called to a greater theatre, and in com- 
bating the Prussians under the great 
Frederick during the Seven Years' War, 
he found an enemy alike worthy of his 
imitation, and fit to arouse his rivalry. 
He took an active part in the terrible 
battle of Cunnersdorf, where the invin- 
cible steadiness of the Russian troops 
first became known to all Europe, and 
was with the detachment which affcer- 
wards gained possession of Berlin. He 
distinguished himself subsequently in 
several lesser affidrs in the same war, par- 
ticularly at Landsberg, near Schweid- 
nitz, when he made (General Corbi^re 
and a considerable body of the Prussians 
prisoners. On the conclusion of peace 
between the cabinets of St Petersburg 
and Berlin in 1762, he returned to his 
own country, where he was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel, which 
was ere long exchanged for that of 
brigadier-generaL 

56. His genius for military affairs 
having now become known to the war- 
office at St Petersbuig, he was employ- 
ed, when hostilities next broke out, in 
more importaat commands. In 1768 
he commanded a brigade which, in the 
first Polish war, took Cracowby assault ; 



and by the rapidity of its marches, and 
the ability with which it was conducted, 
rendered the most essential service dur- 
ing the campaign. When the Turkish 
war broke out in 1778, he was intrusted 
with the command of a separate corps, 
with which he swam across the Danube, 
attacked and beat the enemy in two 
encounters, and gained a victory at 
Hirsova. Soon after, under Eaminski'a 
orders, he contributed to the decisive 
victoiy of Eorlidgie; and in 1782 effect- 
ed the reduction of the Nogay Tartars, 
who had revolted against the govern- 
ment of Catheidne. War having again 
broken out with the Turks in 1785, he 
was unexpectedly attacked by a large 
body of Osmanli horse, in the town of 
Kinbum, when his corps, dispersed in 
the adjoining country, could ill con- 
centrate, and in consequence they gain- 
ed at first great success over one of his 
generals. Instead of showing any agi- 
tation when the news arrived, he went 
instantly to church, caused "Te Deum'^ 
to be chanted as for a decisive victory, 
in which he fervently joined ; and hav- 
ing meanwhile collected a small body 
•of troops, he sallied forth when the 
service was concluded, attacked the 
enemy, who were already approaching 
in strongth, and, by the vehemence of 
his onset, drove them back to a consi- 
derable distance. In the middle of his 
success, however, he was wounded, and 
his soldiers, discouraged by the disap- 
pearance of their beloved commander, 
again fell into confusion and fled, upon 
which Suwarroff leapt from the litter 
in which he was carried, mounted bleed- 
ing as he was on horseback, and ex- 
claiming, "My children, I am still alive," 
again led them against the enemy. The 
attack was now so vigorous that the 
Turks were driven down to the water's 
edge, and all killed or taken, to the 
number of six thousand men. 

57. Shortly after this glorious ex- 
ploit, he took part \mder Potemkin in 
the siege of Oczakoff, on which memor- 
able occasion he commanded the right 
wing of the army, and received a severe 
wound in the neck, and was soon after 
nearly killed by the blowing-up of a 
powder magazine. These injuiies con- 
fined him for some months to bed. In 
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1789, however, being reoovered from 
his wounds, he again commanded adi- 
Tision of theMoBcoTites on the Danube, 
and gained the briUlant victory of Fok- 
Bchany. Shortly after, the Turks hav- 
ing received immense reinforcements, 
the Grand Vizier advanced at the head 
of a hundred thousand men against the 
Austrian army tmder Cobouig, which 
was reduced by sickness and the losses of 
the campaign to eighteen thousand com- 
batants. Their destruction appeared in- 
evitable ; for the Osmanlis, who had en- 
tirely surrounded the Austrian general, 
had regained all their ancient audacity, 
and confidently anticipated his immedi- 
ate suirender. But Suwarrofif no sooner 
heard of his danger than he flew at the 
head of ten thousand Russians to his 
relief ; and, skilfully concealing his 
march from the enemy, combined his 
attack with Cobouig with such ability, 
that he gained a complete victory. The 
victorious Russians immediately in- 
vested Ismael, which was carried bv 
storm after a dreadful struggle, in which 
twelve thousand of the victors, and 
twenty-four thousand of the vanquish- 
ed, fell. The booty was immense; but 
Suwarroff, without retaining an article 
to himself, surrendered his whole share 
to his soldiers. His despatch to the 
Empress announcing this triumph was 
laconic and characteristic — " Mother,* 
Ismael is at your feet." 

58. The conquest of Poland and sack 
of Praga, which was the next achieve- 
ment of the conqueror of Ismael, has 
affixed a darker spot on his memory, 
for the carnage was terrific, and fell in 
great part on the citizens. Tet, even 
on that dreadful day, when the Vistula 
ran red with Christian blood, and Po- 
land expiated the popular insanity of 
five centuries, impartial justice must 
admire the skill of his design, the irre- 
sistible fiiry of his attacks, the iron 
arm which terminated a war and ex- 
tinguished a nation in a single day. 
" You know," said Catherine, in reply 
to his despatch announcing this deci- 
sive triumph, '' that I never promote 
an officer before his turn; J am in- 
capable of doing injustice to his senior ; 

* The usual expression of the soldiers in ad- 
dressiog the Empress. 



but you have made yourself field-mar- 
shal by the conquest of Poland." 
Shortly after, the Empress died ; and 
Suwarroff, who had the most profound 
veneration for her, was far frt>m being 
equally submissive to her successor 
Paul, whose minute and peremptory 
regulations about the soldier^s dress, 
proved exceedingly vexatious to the 
old field-marshal "Hau'-powder," said 
he, " is not gunpowder, and pig-tails to 
the hair are not bayonets." These, and 
a variety of similar sallies, occasioned 
his banishment from the court; but 
the army loudly murmured at his dis-' 
grace, and, on the breaking out of the 
war with France in 1799, he was al- 
most as a matter of course placed at 
the head of the army. 

59. SuwaiToff was not only a general 
of the very highest order, but he was 
a man of a character and turn of mind 
peculiar to Russia, and which belong 
perhaps exclusively to the Sclavonic 
race. He united, in the most eminent 
degree, the enthusiastic ardour with the 
nice perception and address m manner 
which distinguishes that great family 
of mankind. Eminently national in 
his ideas and attachments, he often af- 
fected the dress, habits, and manners 
of his Tartar ancestors ; and the bizarre 
contrast which this afforded to the re- 
finements of a luxurious court and ele- 
gant nobility, frequently gave occasion 
among foreigners to misconception and 
surprise. But although, to maintain 
his influence over his troops, to whom 
such peculiarities were inexpressibly 
dear, he retained these habits, he had 
the whole diplomatic finesse of the 
Russian in his character. He was 
highly educated, polished in his man- 
ners, could speak and write seven lan- 
guages with facility, had read much, 
especially on the art of war, and no one, 
when necessary, could assume a more 
refined and courtly address. When 
introduced to the Empress- Catherine, 
he often, to amuse her, spoke at first 
in the imcouth strains of the soldiers> 
and sometimes like a mere buffoon ; but 
when she said, " Come now, general, 
we have had enough of this, let us pro- 
ceed to business," no one brought for- 
ward more lucid views, or more dearly 
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struck at the essential points of the 
subject. He had the greatest admira- 
tion of Napoleon, and was peculiarly 
captiyated by the vehemence and dar- 
ing of his campaign in Italy, which was 
entirely in accordance with his own 
fiery traiperament in war. Alone, per- 
haps, of fdl the statesmen and warriors 
in Europe, he saw the necessity of 
straining every nerve to arrest his dan- 
gerous ascendancy. In 1797, he said 
to Oeneral Koves, "They should in- 
stantly send me to combat Buonaparte; 
if not, he will ere long pass over the 
body of Qeimany, and iirill -end by 
coming to seek us at our hearths." 

60. No general, in ancient or modem 
times, understood better the spirit of 
the soldier and the moral incitements 
which have so material an influence in 
war. He had also, like Alexander and 
Hannibal, that great quality which is 
perhaps of still higher importance in 
gaining their affections, a constitution 
of iron, and a patience under privation 
which enabled him to share without 
difficulty all their hardships. Often, 
when provisions were scarce, he pro- 
claimed a faist for a day, telling his 
Boldiers that their sins called for such 
a mortification ; and it was cheerfully 
•obeyed, for he set the first example of 
«bstaiDing from food during the pre- 
49ciibed period himself. I&e Napo- 
leon, he frequently shared the soldier^s 
bivouac, and partook of his fare; he 
marched on foot with iAke inSaatry, 
rode at the head of the cavalry, labour^ 
ed in the trenches with Hhe pioneers, 
and often strove to pull a gun out of 
the mud with the artillerymen. To 
inspire confidence in his men was his 
great object When the Grand Vizier 
threatened him with on immediate at- 
tack at Rimniski, and the danger was 
inmiinent^ as the Austrians under Co- 
bourg had not yet arrived, seeing that 
two hours must elapse before the ac- 
tion commenced, he retired to a warm 
bath after hia dispositiona were made, 
and when the intelligence arrived that 
the heads of the Austrian colunms were 
in view, he oame out^ dressed in pre- 
sence of the BoldieiB, and led them to 
the atta<&. And when hm leading files 
were repuked at the foot of the St 



Goihard by the French posted in the 
rocks, he desired a grave to be dug> 
and ordered 'his soldiers to place him 
in it, for he would not survive his chil- 
dren's discomfiture. He was perhaps 
the only general, after Marlborough, 
recorded in history, who never bus* 
tained a defeat; a fact which speaks 
volumes as to his military capacity; 
for none ever exceeded him in the du> 
ing and hardihood of his attacks. 

61. Fearless and impetuous in con- 
versation as action, the Russian veteran 
made no secret of the ultimate designs 
with which his imperial master had 
entered into the war. To restore eveiy* 
thing to the state in which it was be- 
fore the French Revolution brdce out ; 
to overturn the new republics, re-estab- 
lish, without exception, the dispossess- 
ed princes, restrain imiversally the 
spread of revolutionary ideas, punish 
the authors of fr^esh disturbances, and 
substitute for the cool policy of GEdcu- 
lating interest, a frank, generous, dis- 
interested system, was the only way, 
he constantly maintained, to put down 
effectually the €kdlic usurpation. The 
Austrian officers, startled at such novel 
ideas, carefully reported them to the 
cabinet of Vienna, where they excited 
no small disquietude. To expel the 
French from the whole Italian penin- 
sula, and, if possible, xaise up an effec- 
tual barrier against any future incur- 
sions in that quarter fr;om their ambi- 
tion, was, indeed, a &vourite object of 
their policy; but it was no part of 
their designs to sanction a univezsal 
restitution of the possessions acquired 
since the commencement of the war, 
or exchange the distant and rebellious 
province of Flanders for the rich and 
submissive Venetian territories adjoin- 
ing the Hereditary States, and afford- 
ing them at all times a secure entrance 
into the Italian plains. Hence a secret 
jealousy and distrust speedily arose 
between the coalesced powers; and ex- 
perienced observers already began to 
predict, from the- very rapidity of the 
success with which their arms were at 
first attended, the evolution of such 
causes of discord as would ultimately 
lead to the dissolution of the confede- 
racy. 
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62. l%e plan of operations conoerted 
between the Archduke and Suwanroff 
was to separate entirely the French 
armies of Switzerland and Italy, and 
to combine the movements of the two 
allied armies by the conquest of the 
Italian Alps, Lombardy, and Piedmont^ 
in order to penetrate into France on its 
most defenceless side, by the Yosges 
mountains and the defiles of the Jura 
— the same quarter on which the great 
inraaion of 1614 was afterwards dOfect- 
ed. It was on this principle that they 
maintained so vigorous a contest und^ 
Bellegardfi and Hotsse, in the Val^le- 
Tantina and the Grisons ; and by their 
successes the ri^t wing of Miaasena 
was forced to retire : the Imperialists 
were interposed in a salient angle be- 
tween the Bepublican annies, and the 
•one of these thrown back on the line 
of the FOf the other 'on that of the 
Aar. Moreau succeeded Bcherer in 
the command of the army of Italy at 
this momentous crisis. He found it 
reduced by sidmess and the sword to 
twenty-eight tiiouBand combatants ; 
and, t&er a yain attempt to maintain 
the line of the Oglio, the troops retired 
towards Milan, lea-ving the immense 
military stores and reserve artillery 
parks at Cremona to the oonquerors ; 
while a bridge equipage, which was de- 
scending the Mincio from Mantua^ 
with a view to gain the Po, also fell 
into the hands of the Allies. 

68. Moreau, finding himself eut off 
from his connection with Massena in 
the Alps, and being unable to face the 
Allies in the plains of Lombardy, re- 
solved to retire towards the mountains 
of Gknoa, in orderto facilitate his junc- 
tion with Maodonald, who had received 
orders to evacuate the Parthenopeian 
republic, and retire upon the Apen- 
nines. Mantua was blodcaded ; and all 
the frontier towns of the Cisalpine re- 
public were abandoned to their own re- 
sources. Boon after, Peschiera was in- 
vested, Ferrara besieged, and Brescia 
summoned. Kray, to whom the right 
wing was intrusted, carried the latter 
town without opposition ; and the gar- 
rison, eleven hundred strong, who had 
retired into the eastle, soon after sur- 
rendered atdisoretion. TheFrenchnow 



retired behind the line of the Adda^ a ra- 
pid stream, which, descending &om the 
lake of Leeco, nma in a deep and swift 
torrent, ov^fflr a surface of twenty-four 
leagues, to the Po. The right bank is 
almost everywhere so lofty as to com- 
mand the 1^; and the bridges at Lee- 
co, Cassano, Lodi, and Pizzighitone are 
defended either Isy fortified towns or 
strong teUt'de'poiU. On the 25th April 
the Allies approached this formidable 
line ; and a sharp skirmish ensued be- 
ween the Bassians, under Prince Ba- 
GBATHios, destined to meet a^ glorious 
death on the fi^d of Borodino, and the 
French, before the walls of Leeeo, in 
which the iaxmer were repulsed ; com- 
mencing thus a contest which was 
never deirtiined to be finally extinguish- 
ed till the Buasian standards waved on 
the heists of Montmartre. 

64 Buwarroff left twenty thousand 
men, under Eray, to besiege Peschiera 
and blockade Mantua, and prepared to 
force the passage of the Adda. To 
frustrate this intention, Morean accu- 
mulated his troops in. masses on that 
part of the river which seemed chiefly 
threatened. But while actively ext- 
gaged in this design, the Austrian di- 
vision of General Ott succeeded in 
throwiog over a bridge during the 
night at Treazo, and before morning 
his whole troops had crossed over to 
the right; while, at the aame time, 
WukassowLdi surprised the passage at 
Brivio. The French line was thus di- 
vided into three ports ; and Serurier^s 
divudon, eight thousand strong, which 
formed the extreme left^ was not only 
cut off firom all support^ but even fixmi 
receiving any ardeni from the remain- 
der of the army. The divisions of Ott 
and Zoph commenced a furious attack 
on Grenier's men, and; after a brave 
resistance, drove them back towards 
Milan, with a loss of two thousand four 
hundred men, including eleven hun- 
dred prisimers ; while Berurier, whose 
division was entirely isolated by the 
passage of Wukassowich at Brivio, took 
post at Yerderio, in a strong position, 
determined to defend himself to the 
last extremify. Gnillet, with the bri- 
gade under his orders, who was return- 
ing from the Y altelme^ escaped destnuh 
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iion by embarking on the Lake of Como, 
steering for Menagio, and making his 
way to the Lake of Lugano by the 
beautiful yalley, so well known to tra- 
vellersy which leads from that place to 
Porlezza. By remaining in his position 
at Verderio while the allied army was 
advancing, Serurier neoessarily was 
soon enveloped by their columns ; 
evincing thus rather the courage of a 
soldier who disdainB to retire, than 
the conduct of an officer who knows 
how to extricate his men from diffi- 
culties. He was soon surrounded on 
all sides by the Imperialists ; and, after 
an honourable renstance, finding his 
retreat cut off, and the assailants triple 
his own force, laid down his arms with 
seven thousand men. At the scone 
time, Melas carried the tite-de-pawt at 
Oassano, and pursued the fugitives 
with such vigour that he passed the 
bridge pell-mell with them, and pushed 
on before night to Qorgonzale. on the 
road to Milan. 

65. The situation of the French was 
now in the highest degree criticaL In 
these engagements they had lost above 
eleven thousand men, and could now, 
even with all the reinforcements which 
they received, hardly muster in their 
retreat twenty thousand to meet the 
great army of the Allies, above sixty 
thousand strong, which was advancing 
in pursuit In these disastrous cir- 
cumstances, Milan was abandoned, and 
the army withdrawn behind the Tes- 
sino. Suwarroff, the same day, made 
his triumphal entry into that capital, 
amidst the transports of the Catholic 
and aristocratic party, and the loud ap- 
plause of the multitude, who greeted 
him with the same acclamations which 
they had lavished, on asimilar occasion, 
on Kapoleon three years before. The 
Bepublican army, having left a garri- 
son of two thousand men in the castle, 
moved slowly in two columns towards 
Turin in deep dejection, and heavily 
burdened witii the numerous families 
compromised by the Revolution, who 
now pursued their mournful way to- 
wards the frontiers of France. 

66. Nothing now remained to Mor- 
eau but t.o retire to such a position, as 
might enable him to rally to his stan- 



dards the yet unbroken army which 
Maodonald was bringing up from the 
south of the peninsula. For this pur- 
pose he divided his forces into two 
columns, one of which, under his own 
command, escorting the parks of artil- 
lery, the baggage, and military chest 
took the road to Turin, while the other, 
consisting of ihe divisions of Victor 
and Laboissi^re, moved towards Ales- 
sandria, with a view to occupy the de- 
files of the Bochetta and the approaches 
to Genoa. Having effected ike evacu- 
ation of the town and the arsenal of 
Turin, provided for the defence of the 
citadel, in which he left a ganison of 
three thousand men, under G^eral 
FioriUa, and secured the communica- 
tions with the adjacent passes of the 
Alps, the French general moved the 
remainder of his army into the plain 
between the Po and the Tanaro, at the 
foot of the northern slope and prin- 
cipal debouches of the Apennines, where 
they encircle the Bay of Qenoa and join 
the Maritime Alps. This position, — ex- 
tending only overa front of four leagues, 
supported on the right by Alessandria, 
and on the left by Valence, affording 
the means of manoeuvring either on 
the Bormida or the Po, and covering at 
once the roads from Asti to Turin and 
Coni, and those from Acqui to Nizza 
and Savona, — ^was better adapted than 
any other that could have been selected 
to enable the Republicans to maintain 
their footing in Italy, until they were 
reinforced by the army of Macdonald, 
or received assistance from the interior 
of France. 

67. Master of all the plain of Lom- 
bardy, and at the head of an over- 
whelming force, Suwarroff did not 
evince that activity in pursuing the 
broken remains of his adversary whidi 
might have been expected fh>m the 
general vigour of his character. For 
above a week he gave himself up to 
festivities at ICilan, while an army hard- 
ly a third of his own was in full retreaty 
by divei^ng columns, before him. At 
length, finding his active disposition 
wearied with triumphal honours, he 
set out for Alessandria, leaving Lattei:- 
man to blockade the castle of Milan 
with four thousand men. At Sesame 
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time Orci, Noyi, Pesclxiera, and PisEzig- 
hitone smrendered to the Allies, with a 
hundred pieces of cannon, twenty gun- 
boats, a si^e equipage, and immense 
stores of ammunition and provisions ; 
an advantage which enabled Kray to 
draw closer the blockade of Mantua, 
and despatch HohenzoUem to assist at 
the siege of the castle of Milan. On the 
9th the Allies reached Tortona, blew 
open the gates and drove the French 
into the citadel ; while their advanced 
posts were pushed to San Juliano, Garo- 
falo, and Novi Meanwhile, though a 
reinforcement of six thousand Russians 
arrived at Tortona, Moreau remained 
firm in his position behind the Po and 
the Tanaro. To divert his attention, 
the Russian general extended his left 
from Novi to Serravidle uid Oavi, 
threatening thereby his communica- 
tions with G^noa and France ; but this 
was a mere feint, intended to mask his 
real design, which was to cross the Po, 
txim Moreau's left, and force him to a 
general and decisive action. 

68. The right, or southern bank of 
the Po, from the junction of the Ta- 
naro to Valence, is more lofty than the 
northern, which is low, marshy, and 
app)x>achable only on dykes. Some 
lai^ islands opposite Mugarone hav- 
ing afforded facilities for the passage, 
Rceenbeig, who commanded one of 
Suwarroff s divisions directed against 
Valence, was induced, by his militaiy 
ardour, to attempt to cross it in that 
quarter. In the night of the 11th, he 
threw six thousand men across the 
principal arm into a wooded island, 
from whence they shortly passed over, 
some by swimming, others by wading, 
with the water up to their armpits, 
and took possession of the village of 
Mugarone. Moreau no sooner heard 
of this descent, than he directed an 
•overwhelming force to the menaced 
-point ; the Russians, vigorously attack- 
ed in the village, were soon compelled 
-to retire ; in vain they formed squares, 
and, under Prince Rosenberg and the 
Archduke Constantine, defended them- 
selves with the characteristic bravery 
of their nation ; assailed on every side, 
and torn to pieces by a murderous fire 
of grape-shot, they were driven back. 



first into the island, then across to the 
northern bank, with the loss of eight 
hundred killed and wounded, four 
pieces of cannon, and seven hundred 
prisoners. No sooner was Suwarroff 
informed of the first success of Rosen- 
berg's attack, than he pushed forward 
two divisions to support him, while 
another was advanced towards Maren- 
go to e£fect a diversion ; but the bad 
success of the enterprise, which failed 
because.it was not combined with suf- 
ficient support at the first, rendered it 
necessary that they thould be recalled, 
and the allied army was concentrated 
anew in the intrenched camp of Garo- 
falo. A few days after this, Suwarroff 
raised his camp at San Juliano, with 
the design of crossing the Po near 
Casa Tenia, and marching upon Sesia. 
The attempt was not attended with 
decisive success. A wann action en- 
sued between the division of Victor, 
which had crossed the Bormida near 
Alessandria, and the Russian advanced- 
guard, nine thousand strong, under the 
orders of Generals Bagrathion and 
Lusignan. Victoiy was long doubt- 
ful, and although the French were at 
length forced to retreat under shelter 
of the cannon of Alessandria, the de- 
monstration led to no serious impres- 
sion at the time on the position of the 
Republican general 

69. Tired with the unsatisfactory 
nature of ihese manoevures, Suwarroff 
resolved to march with the bulk of his 
forces upon Turin, where the vast ma- 
gazines of artillery and military stores 
of the French army were assembled, in 
the hope that, by reducing its citadel, 
and occupying the plains of Piedmont 
to the foot of the Alps, the position of 
Moreau on the Po and the Tanaro 
might be rendered no longer tenable, 
^m the interruption of his communi- 
cations with Fiance. By a singular 
coincidence, not unusual in war, s^ the 
very time that the Russian marshal 
was adopting this resolution, Moreau 
had resolved, on* his part> to retire by 
Asti, upon Turin and Coni, and, aban- 
doning the line of the Apennines, con- 
centrate his forces upon the inhospit- 
able ridges which connect them with 
the Alps for the preservation of his 
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ecMD[imameati<»i with France on the 
one handy and with Macdonald'a army, 
approaching through Tnaeany from the 
south of Ittdj, on the other. In¥incible 
neoessitj compelled him to adopt this 
retrograde moTement. Great part of 
Piedmont waa in a state of insurrec- 
tion ; & large bodj of peasants had re- 
cently oooupied Ceva, iiziother had made 
thsmaelyes masters of Mondovi^j which 
dosed the principsl line of retreat for 
the army, the only one then praekicable 
for artillery and carriages. The recent 
suooBSs of the Russians towards Ales- 
sandria kd him to believe that the 
weight ci their force waa to be mored 
in that direction, and that he would 
soon be in danger of having his com- 
munications with France cut ofL In- 
fluenced by these eonsideratioas, he 
detached the division of Yietor, witfar 
out artillery or baggage^ by the DMnin- 
tain pathS) towards Gknoa, in order to 
maintain the crest of the Apennines, 
and reinforce^ when necessaay, the 
army of Macdonald, which waa ap- 
proaching from Faples ; while he himr 
self, having first thrown three thousand 
men into Alessandria, retired by Asti 
towards Turin, wistii the design of main- 
taining himself, if possible, ai Coni, the 
last fortified placeon the Italian side ef 
the Alps, until he received the pro* 
mised reinforcements from, the intcoioe 
of Franca 

70. No sooner was SuwwxoiF inform- 
ed of the retreat of Moreau, than ho 
occupied Yalenoe and Gasale, which 
had been abandoned by the Republi- 
cans ; and, after havingmoved forward 
a strong body under Schwiekowsky to 
form the investment of Alessandria, ad- 
vanced himself with the mein bo^ of 
the army towards Turin. Wukaasovich, 
who commanded tibe advaDcedrguard^ 
with the aid of some inhabitants of the 
town who favoured fads designs, sur- 
prised one of the gatesy and rapidly 
introducing his troops, compelled tiie 
French to take refuge in i^ citadeL 
The fruits of this conquest were two 
hundred and sixty-one pieces- of can- 
non^ eig^ity mortars, sixty thouaand 
muskets, besides an enormous quanr 
tity of ammunition and military stores, 
wm(^ had been accumulating in that 



city ever since the first occupation of 
Itfdy by the arms of Napoleon This 
great eiedkB, the success of which waa 
owing to the celerity and skiU of the 
Russian generals, deprived Moreau of 
skll his resources, and. rendered ihe si- 
tuation both of his own army and that 
of Macdonald in the highest degree 
critical At the same time, intelli- 
genoe was received of the fall of the 
castle of Milan, after four days of open 
trenches — an advantage which permit- 
ted the division of HohenaoUernto re- 
inforce the besieging army before Man- 
tua; while the aitilkry waa despatched 
to Tarton% the citadel of which was 
now closely invested. 

71. Unable from these disasters to 
maintain has ground in the baain of 
Piedmonty Moreau now thought only 
of regaining his position on &e ridge 
of Idle Apennines, and covedng the ap- 
proa(^ies to the city cf Gknoft — ^the only 
rallying point where he could still hope 
to effect a junction with Macdonald, and 
which covered the principal line oi re* 
treat tor both armies into France. For 
this purpose he retired to Savigliono, 
having first moved forward an advanced 
gisard, under Grouchy, to clear the road 
he was to follow, by retaking Mondovi 
and Ceva^ into the latter of which the 
Auatrians had succeeded in throwing a 
small garrison to support the insurgents 
who had occupied it. That general re- 
took. Mondovi ; but all his efforts failed 
before the ramparts of Geva. The dos- 
ing of the great road throu^ this town 
renderedMoreau's situation apparently 
hopelee& Suwarroff, with a superior 
force, waa dose in hie rear; the only 
roota practicable for artillery by whidi 
he oo«ld regain the Apennines was 
blocked up ; and he could not retire by 
the Col de Tende into France, without 
abandoning aU prespect of rejoining 
Macdonald^ andleaving the army of that 
giHieral to certain destruction. From 
this desperate situation, the Republi- 
cans were extricated by the skill and 
vigour of their chief, aided by the re- 
sources of GuiUeminot and the engineer 
corps under his directions. By their 
exertions, and the indefatigable efforts 
of one-half of the Fiench army, a moun- 
taixfe patby leat^g across tits Apen* 
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nines from the valley of Qareano to the 
ooast of Gknoa^WBfiy in four days, render* 
ed praddc&ble for artiUeiy and chariots; 
and aa soon as this was done, the block- 
ade of Cera was raised, three thousand 
men werethrownasagaraisoninto Ooni, 
whioh was abandoned to its own re- 
sonrces ; andthe remainder of the army, 
after a strong rear-guard had been post- 
ed at Muriaito to corer the passage, 
defiled over the narrow and rocky path^ 
and arriyed in safsty at Loano, on the 
southern side of the mountains. No 
sooner were they arriyed there than 
they foimed a junction with Victor, 
who had sncoesafally accomplished his 
retreat by Aoqui, Spegno, and Dego, 
and occupied all tiie passes leading to- 
wards G^oa oyer the Apennines ; Vic- 
tor was intrusted with the important 
post of Portremolj, while the other di- 
■visions placed themselyes on the cxest 
of the mountains from Loano to the 
Bochett& 

72. Suwarroff, on being informed of 
the retreat of Morean from the plain of 
Piedmont^ spreadhistroopsoyeritsrich 
surfjEUse, and up the glens which runfrom 
thence into the heart of the Alps. The 
BnS8ian;diyi8ions entoed into the beau- 
tiful yalleys of Suza, St Jean de Manri- 
enne, and Aosta. Frodich pushed his 
adyanced posts to the neighbouriiood 
of Coni : Pignerol capitulated ; Sum 
suirendered at discretion ; and the ad- 
vanced posts of the Allies, eveiywhere 
appearing on the summit of the Alpine 
passes, st»ead oonatemation over the 
andentfirontienof France. At the same 
time the citadel of Turin was closely 
invested; the sieges of Tortona and 
Alessandria were pushed with vigour ; 
while intelligence was received that a 
detachment, sent by Kray from before 
Mantua, had made itself master of Fer- 
rara; that a flotilla from Venice had 
surprised Ravenna) and an insurrection 
had broken out in the mountainous 
parts of Tuscany and the Ecclesiastical 
States, which threatened Ancon% and 
had already wrested Arezzo and Lucca 
from the Republicans. 

73. Thus, in less than .three months 
after the opening of the campaign on 
the Adige, the French standards were 
driven back to the summit of the Alps ; 



the whole plain of Lombaidy was r»> 
gained, willi the exception of a fsw of 
itsstvongestfortrssses; the conqueatsof 
Napoleon had been lost in less time 
thui it had taken to make them ; and 
the BepubUcacn armies, divided and dis- 
pirited, instead of carrying the thunder 
of their victorious arms over the Ital- 
ian peninsula, were reduced to a pain- 
frd and hazardous defence of their own 
frontiers. A hundred thousand men 
werespiead over the plain of Lombardy, 
of whran forty thousand were grouped 
under Suwarroff round Turin. History 
has not a more brilliant or decisive 
series of triumphs to record ; and they 
demonstrate on how flimsy and inse- 
cure a basis the French dominion at 
that period rested ; how much it was 
dependent on the genius and activity 
of a single individual ; how inadequate 
the revolutionacy govefnmemt was ta 
thelong-continued andsustainedefforts 
whioh were requisite to maintiain the 
contest from thmr own resources ; and 
how easily, by a combined ^ort of aU 
the powers at that critical period, when 
Napoleon was absent, and time and wis- 
domhad not consolidated the conquests 
of democracy, they might have been 
wrested from their grasp, and the peace 
of Europe established on an equitable 
foundation. But^ notwithstanding all 
their reverses, the European governp 
ments were not as yet su£&oiantly awak- 
ened to the dangers of their situation. 
Prussia still kept aloof in dubious neu- 
trality ; Russia was not iccevocably en- 
gaged in the cause ; and Great Britain, 
as yet confining her efforts to the sub- 
sidising of other powers, had not de- 
scended as a principal into the field, or 
begun to pom* forth, on land at least, 
those streams of blood which were 
destined to be shed before the great 
struggle was brought to a termination. 
74. These successes, great as they 
were, were yet not such as might have 
been achieved, if the Russian general^ 
neglecting all minor considerations, and 
blockading only the principal fortresses, 
had vigorously followed up with his 
overwhelming force the retreatingarmy 
of the Republicans, and driven it over 
the Maritime Alp& Unable to with- 
stand BO formidable an assailant^ they 
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oiiist lisve retired within the French 
frontier, leaving not only Mantua and 
Genoa, but the army whioh occupied 
tiie Neapolitan territory, to its fate. 
This bold and dedsive plan of opera- 
iiona was sueh as suited Uie ardent cha- 
racter of the Russian general, and the 
one which, if left to himself, he would 
unquestionably have adopted ; but his 
better judgment was oyerruled by the 
cautious policy of the Aulic- Council, 
who, above all things, were desirous to 
secure a fortified frontier for their Ve- 
netian acquisitions, and compelled him, 
much against his will, to halt in the 
midst of the career of victory, and be- 
siege in form thefortresses of Lombardy. 
Something was no doubt gained by 
their reduction; but not to be compar- 
ed with what might have been expect- 
ed if an overwhelming mass had been 
interposed between the French armies, 
and the conquerors of Naples had been 
compelled to lay down their arms be- 
tween the Apennines and the Po.* 

75. While tiiesedisastrous eventswere 
in progress in the north of the Penin- 
sula, the affairs of France were not in 
a more &vourable train in its southern 
provinces. The Parthenopeian repub- 
lic, established at Naples in the first 
fervour of revolutionary success, had 

* A Russian officer ofvSuwarroflTs staff at 
this juncture wrote to Count Rostopchin at 
Bt Petersburer:— " Our glorious operations 
are thwarted bv those very persons who are 
most interested in their success. Far from 
applauding the brillianttrinmphsof our arms, 
the cursed cabinet of Vienna seeks only to re- 
tard their march. It insists tliat our great 
Suwarroff should divide his army, and mrect 
it at once to several points, wmch will save 
Horeau from total destruction. That cabinet, 
which fears a too rapid conquest of Italy, from 
designs which it dares not avow, as it knows 
well those of our magnanimous Emperor, 
has, by the Aulic Council, forced the Arch- 
duke Charles into a state of inactivity, and 
enjoined our incomparable chief to secoie his 
conquests rather than extend them ; that the 
army is to waste its time and strength in the 
siege of fortresses which would fall of them- 
selves if the fVenoh army were destroyed. 
What terrifies them even more than the ra- 
pidity of our conquests, is the generous pro- 
Jeot» openly announced, of restoring to every 
one what he has lost Deceived by his min- 
isters, the Emperor Francis haa^ with his 
own hand, written to our illustrious general 
to pause in a career of conquest of which the 
very rapidity fills him with alarm."— Habd. 
vlL 2ia, 2fiO. 



been involved in those consequences, 
the invariable attendant on a sudden 
concession of power to the people — 
spoliation of the rich, misery among 
the poor, destruction of credit, and in- 
extricable embarrassment in the fin- 
ances of the state. In truth, the Di- 
rectoiy, pressed by extreme pecuniary 
difficulties, looked to nothing so mu<& 
in their conquests as indemnifying them- 
selves for the expenses of their expedi- 
tions, and invariably made it the first 
condition with all the revolutionary 
states which they established, that they 
should pay the costs of the war, and 
take upon themselves the sole support 
of the armies which were to defend 
them. In conformity with these in- 
structions, the first fruits of democratic 
ascendancy in Naples were found to be 
bitter in the extreme. The successive 
contributions of twelve and fifteen mil- 
lions of francs levied on i^e capital and 
provinces, of which mention has al- 
ready been made, excited the utmost 
dissatisfaction, which was greatly in- 
creased soon affcer by the experienced 
insolence and rapacity of thecivil agents 
of the Directory. A provisional gov- 
ernment was established, which intro- 
duced innovations that excited general 
alarm ; the Jacobin clubs speedily be- 
gan to diffuse the arrests and terror of 
evolutionary times; the national guard 
totally failed in producing any efficient 
force to insure the public safety ; while 
the confiscation of tiie church property, 
and the abolition of its festivals, spread 
dismay and horror through liiat large 
portion of the population who were 
still attached to the Caiholic faith, or 
lived on its charities. These circum- 
stances speedily produced partial in- 
surrections. Cardinal Ruffo, in Cala- 
bria, succeeded in exciting a revolt^ and 
led to the field an army, fifteen thousand 
strong, composed of the descendants 
of the Bmttians and Luccanians ; while 
another insurrection, hardly less for- 
midable, broke out in the province of 
Apulia. But these tumultuary bodies, 
imperfectly armed, and totally undis- 
didined, were unable to withstand the 
veteran troops of France. Trani, where 
the principal force of the insurgents of 
the latter province had established 
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themsdyea, was oanied by assault with 
great slaughter; but^ on the other hand, 
RnSo, in Calabria, defeated an attack 
on Castelludo by the democratic bands 
of the new republic ; and, encouraged 
by this success, marched into Apidia, 
where his forces were soon greatly aug- 
mented, and he was reinforced by some 
regular traops despatched from Sicily. 
76. Affairs were inthisdangerous state 
in the Neapolitan dominions, when or- 
ders reached Macdonald to evacuate, 
without loss of time, the south of Italy, 
in order to bring lus army to support 
the Republican arms in Lombardy. He 
immediately assembled all his dispos- 
able forces, and after having left garri- 
sons in fort St Elmo, Capua, and Qaeta, 
set off for Rome at the head of twenty 
thousand men. His retreat, conducted 
with great rapidity and skill, was ex- 
posed to serious dangers. The pea- 
santry, informed by the English cruisers 
of the disasters experienced by the 
French in Upper Italy, broke out into 
insurrection in every quarter. Duhesme 
left Apulia in open revolt^ and had a 
constant fight to maintain before he 
reached Capua ; a few hundred English 
landed at Salerno, and, aided by the 
peasantry, advanced to Yietri and Cas- 
tel-a-Mare ; while the insurgents of the 
Roman and Tuscan states, becoming 
daily more audacious, interrupted all 
the communications with the north of 
Italy. Notwithstandingthese menacing 
circumstances, Macdonald effected his 
retreat in the best order, and without 
sustaining ^any serious loss. He ar- 
rived at Rome on the 16th, where he 
reinforced his army by the divisions of 
Qrenier, continued his route by Acqua- 
pendente to Florence, where he rallied 
to his standards the division of.Gku- 
thier and Montrichard, who were in 
the environs of Pistoia and Bologna, 
and established his headquarters at 
Lucca in the end of May. The left 
wing, composed of the Polish division 
Dombrowsky, took post at Carzanaand 
Aula; the centre occupied the great 
road from Florence to Pistoia; the 
right,. the high-road to Bologna, and all 
the passes into Modena, with an advan- 
ced guard in the city of Bologna iteeli 
VOL. rv. 



77. In this situation, Moreau and 
Macdonald were in open communica- 
tion ; and it was' concerted between 
them that the chief body of their united 
forces should be brought to bear upon 
the Lower Po, with a view to threaten 
the communications of the Allies, dis- 
engage Mantua, and compel their re- 
treat from the plain of Lombardy. For 
this purpose it was agreed that Mac- 
donald should cross the Apennines and 
advance towards Tortona, his left rest- 
ing on the mountains, his right on the 
right bank of the Po, while Moreau, 
debouching by the Bochetta, Qavi, and 
Serravalle, should move into the plam 
of that river. As the weight of the 
contest would in this view fall upon 
the former of these generals, the ^vi- 
sion of Victor, which formed the east^ 
em part of Moreau's army, was placed 
under his orders, and a strong division 
directed to descend the valley of the 
Trebbia, in order to keep up the com- 
munication between the two armies^ 
and support either as occasion might 
require. 

78. The positions of the allied armies, 
when these well-combined preparations 
were making to dislodge them from 
their conquests, were as follows : — 
Kray, who commanded the whole forces 
on the Lower Po, had twenty-four 
thousand men under his ordei's, of 
whom one-half were engaged in the 
siege of Mantua, while five thousand, 
under HohenzoUem, had been des- 
patched to cover Modena, and six thou- 
sand, under Ott, watched the mouths 
of the lateral valleys of the Taro and 
the Trebbia. The main body of the 
army, consisting of the divisions Zoph, 
Eaim, and the Russians, amounting 
to twenty-eight thousand men, was en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
with its advanced posts pushed into 
the entrance of the Alpine valleys. 
Froelich, with six thousand men, ob- 
served Coni; Wukaasowich, with five 
thousand seven hundred, occupied 
Mondovi, Ceva, and Salicetto ; Lusig- 
nflA, with three thousand combatants, 
bloeleKled Fenestrelles ; . Bagrathion, 
vnth a detachment of fifteen himdred 
men, was posted in Cesanna, and the 
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Col de rAfdetta ; Schwiekowsky, with 
aix thoimaiid men, invested Tortona 
and Alessandria; the corps of Count 
Bellegarde, fifteen thousand strong, de- 
tached from the Tyrol, was advancing 
from Como to form the siege of these 
two fortresses : while that of Haddick, 
numberingfourteen thousand bayonets, 
which kept up the communication be« 
tween the rear of the army and the 
Left wing of the Archduke Charles, was 
preparing to penetrate into the Valais 
by the Simplon and the pass of Nuf- 
fenen. 

79. Thus, though the Allies had above 
a hundred thousand men in the field, 
they could hardly assemble thirty thou- 
sand men at any one point; so im- 
mensely had they extended themselves 
over the plains of Lombardy, and so 
obstpately had the Aulic Council ad- 
hered to the old system of establishing 
a cordon of troops all over the territory 
which they occupied. This vast dis- 
persion offeree was attended with little 
danger as long as the shattered army 
of Moreau alone was in the field ; but 
the case was widely different when it 
was supported by thirty-five thousand 
fresh troops, prepared to penetrate into 
the centre and most unprotected part 
of their line. Had Macdonald been 

, able to push on as rapidly from Flor- 
ence as he had done in advancing to it, 
he might have crushed the divisions of 
Klenau, Hohenzollem, and Ott, before 
they could possibly have been succoured 
ftom other quarters ; but the time con- 
sumed in reorganising his army in Tus- 
cany, and concerting operations with 
Hioreau, gave Suwarro£f an opportunity 
of repairing what was faulty in the dis- 
position of his forces, and assembling 
a sufficient body of men to resist the 
attack at the menaced point. 

80. Macdonald, having at length 
completed his preparations, raised his 
camp in the neighbourhood of Pistoia 
on the 7th June, with an army, in- 
cluding Victor's division, of thirty-seven 
thousand men, and marched across the 
Apennines to Bologna^ Hohenzollem, 
who commanded in the adjoining ter^ 

* ritory, Modena, withdrew hu posts into 
the town of tiie same name, where he 
was attacked in a few days, and, after 



a bloody engagement, driven out with 
the loss of fifteen hundred men. Had 
the right wing of the Republicans punc- 
tually executed their instructions, and 
occupied the road to Ferrara, during 
the combat round the town, the whole 
of the Imperialists would have been 
made prisoners. ' Immediately after this 
success, Macdonald advanced to Parma» 
driving the Austiian cavalry before 
him ; while Ott, who was stationed at 
the entrance of the valley of the Taro, 
seeing that ^ retreat was in danger of 
being cut off, retired to Placentia, leav- 
ing the road open to Victor, who upon 
that debouched entirely from the Apen- 
nines, and effected his junction with 
Macdonald at Borgo San Donino, to the 
north of the mountains. On the day 
following, Placentia was occupied by 
the Republicans, and their whole army 
established in the neighbourhood of 
that city. 

81. Ko sooner was Suwarroff informed 
of the appearance of Macdonald's army 
in Tuscany, than he adopted the same 
energetic resolution by which Napoleon 
had repidsed the attack of Wurmser 
on the Adige three years before. All 
his advanced posts in Piedmont were 
recalled ; the brigade of Lusignan near 
Fenestrelles, the divisions Fi*celich, 
Bagrathion, and Schwiekowsky, b^an 
their march on the same day for the 
general rendezvous at Asti ; and Kray 
received orders instantiy to raise the 
siege of Mantua, despatch his artillery 
with all imaginable speed to Peschiera 
and Verona, and hasten with all his 
disposable force to join the main army 
in tiie neighbourhoodof Placentia. The 
vigour of the Russian general commu- 
nicated itself to all the officers of his 
army. These movements were all punc- 
tually executed, notwithstanding the 
excessive rains which impeded the 
movements of the troops ; the castles 
of Milan and Pizzighitone were provi- 
sioned, a great intrenched camp was 
formed near the tiU-de^pont of Videnoe, 
and all the stores recentiy captured, 
not necessaiy for the siege of the cita- 
del, were removed from Tuiin. By 
i^ese means the aUied army was ra- 
pidly reassembled,, and on the 15th 
June, although Kray with th« troops 
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firomliantua had not yet anlTed, thirty 
thousand infantry and six thousand 
cavaby were encamped at Garofalo, on 
ground they had occupied six weeks 
before. 

82. The intelligence of SuwarrofTs 
approach induced Macdonald to concen- 
trate his forces ; but^ nevertheless, he 
flattered himself that he would succeed 
in overwhelming Ott before he could 
be supported by the succours which 
were advancing. Three torrents, flow- 
ing parallel to each other in a northern 
direction from the Apennines to the 
Po, intersected the plain occupied by 
the French army ; the Nura, the Tbbb- 
BIA, and the Tidone. The bulk of the 
Republican forces were on the Nura; 
the divisions Victor, Dombrowsky, and 
Rnsca, were in advance on the Treb- 
bia, and received orders to cross it, in 
order to overwhelm the Austrian divi- 
sion stationed behind the Tidone. For 
this purpose, early on the morning of 
the 17th, they passed both the Trebbia 
and the Tidone, and assailed the Im- 
perialists with such vigour and supe- 
riority offeree, that they were speedily 
driven back in great disorder ; but Su- 
warroff, aware, from the loud sound 
of the cannonade, of what was going 
forward, despatched Chastellar, with 
the advanced-guard of the main army, 
which speedily re-establi^ed affairs. 
By degrees, as their successive troops 
came up, the superiority passed to the 
side of the Allies ; the Austrians ral- 
lied, and commenced a vigorous attack 
on the division of Victor, while the 
Russian infantry, under Bagrathion, 
supported the left of the Imperialists. 
Soon after, Dombrowsky, on the left^ 
having brought up his Polish division, 
by a sudden charge captured eight 
pieces of eannon, and pushed forward 
to Caramel; but at this critical mo- 
ment Suwarroff ordered a charge in 
flank by Prince Cbrtschakoff, with two 
regiments of Cossacks, and four bat- 
talions, while Ott attacked them in 
front This movement proved deci- 
sive ; the Poles were broken, and fled 
in disorder over the Tidone. Mean- 
while the right of the Republicans, 
composed of Victor's division, with- 
stood all the efforts of Bagrathion, and 



was advancing along the Po to gain 
possession of tiie bridge of St Giovani, 
when the rout of Dombrowsk/s divi- 
sion obliged them to retire. ThLsretreat 
was conducted in good order, till the 
retiring columns were charged in flank 
by the Cossacks who had overthrown 
the Poles ; in vain the French formed 
squares, and received the assailants 
with a rolling fire ; they were broken, 
great part cut to pieces, and the re- 
mainder fled in disorder over the Treb- 
bia. The Russians, in the heat of the 
pursuit, plunged like the Romans of 
old into that classic stream ; but they 
were received with so destructive a 
fire of musketry and gi*ape-8hot frcnn 
the batteries of the main body of the 
French on the other side, that they 
were forced to retire with great loss ; 
and the hostile armies respectively bi- 
vouacked for the night on the same 
ground which had been occupied two 
thousand years before by the troops 
of Hannibal and the Roman legions.* 

83. During the night, Suwarroff 
brought up all his forces, and, en- 
couraged by the success of the preced- 
ing day, made his dispositions for a 
general action. Judging, with great 
sagacity, that the principal object of 
Macdonald would be to maintrfvin his 
ground on the mountains, by which 
his communication with Moreau was 
to be preserved, he directed towards 
his own right, which was to assail that 
quarter, hus best infantry, consisting of 
the divisions Bagrathion and Schwie- 
kowsky, under the orders of Prince 
Rosenberg. These troops received or- 
ders to pass the Trebbia, and advance 

* It is remarkable that the &te of Italy has 
thrice been decided on the same spot ; once 
in the battle between the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, again, in 1746, in that between 
the Austrians and French, and in 1799, be- 
tween the French and Russians. A similar 
coincidence will frequently again occur in the 
course of tJiis work, particularly at Vitoria, 
Leipaic, Lutzen, Fleurus, and many others ; 
a striking proof howpermanentare the oper- 
ation of the causes, under every variety of 
the military art, which conduct hostile na- 
tions, at remote periods fVom each other, to 
the same fields of battle— See Abcbdukv 
Ghablbs, ii. 61. The author visited this field 
in 1818, along with his valued Mend, Captaux 
Basil Hall : Uie lapse of nearly two thousand 
years had altered none of the features doBcrih- 
ed by the graphic pen of livy. 
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by Settimo to St Qioigio, on the Nura, 
in order to interpose between the French 
1^ and the moantain& Melas com- 
manded the centre, supported by a 
powerful reserve under iSroelich ; while 
Ott, with a small corps, formed the 
left, and was established on the high- 
road to Placentia, rather to preserve 
the communication with its castle, 
than to take any active part in the 
engagement. The day was the anni- 
versary of the battle of Kolin ; and 
Suwarroff, to stimulate the ardour of 
the Austrians, gave for the watchword, 
*' Theresa and Eolin," while the gen- 
eral instructions to the army were to 
combat in large masses, and as much 
as possible witib the bayonet 

84. Macdonald, who intended to have 
delayed the battle till the day follow- 
ing, had only the divisions Victor, 
Dombrowsky, and Busca, with the 
brigade of Salm, in position on the 
Trebbia; those of OUvier and Mont- 
richard could not arrive inlinetill noon. 
A furious action commenced at six 
o'clock, between the troops of Bagra- 
thion and Victoria division, which 
formed the extreme left of the French, 
and rested' on the mountains. The 
French general, seeing he was to be 
attacked, crossed the Ti'ebbia, and ad- 
vanced against the enemy. A bloody 
conflict ensued on the ground inter- 
sected by the Torridella, till at length, 
towards evening, the steady valour of 
the Russians prevailed, and the Repub- 
licans were diiven back with great 
slaughter over the Trebbia, followed 
by the Allies, who advanced as far as 
Settimo. On the French rights Salm's 
division, enveloped by superior forces, 
retreated with difficulty across the 
river. In the middle of the day, the 
divisions of Olivier and Montrichard 
arrived to support the centre; but 
though they gained at first a slight ad- 
vantage, nothing decisive occurred, and 
at the approach of nighty they retired 
at all pomts over the Trebbia, which 
again formed the line of separation be- 
tween the hostile armies. 

85. Worn out with fatigue, the 
troops on both sides lay down round 
their watchfires, on the opposite shores 
of the Trebbia, which stUly as in the 



days of Hannibal, flows in a gravelly 
bed, between banks of considerable 
height^ clothed with stunted trees, 
brambles, and underwood.* The corps 
of Rosenberg alone had crossed the 
stream, and reached Settimo, in the 
rear of the French lines ; but> disquiet- 
ed by its separation from the remain- 
der of the army, and ignorant of the 
immense advantages of its position, it 
passed an anxious night, in square, 
with the cavalry bridled and the men 
sleeping on their guns, and before day- 
break withdrew to the Russian side of 
the river. Towards midnight, three 
French battalions, misled by false re- 
ports, entered, in disorder, into the 
bed of the Trabbia, and opened a fire 
of musketry upon the Russian videtteif, 
upon which tiie two armies inmiedi- 
ately started to their arms ; the cavalry 
on both sides rushed into the river, 
the artillery played, without discrimi- 
nation, on fiiends and foes, and the 
extraordinary spectacle was exhibited 
of a nocturnal combat by moonlight^ 
carried on by hostile bodies up to the 
middle in water. At length the officers' 
succeeded in putting an end to this 
useless butchery, and the rival armies, 
separated only by the stream, sank in- 
to sleep within a few yards of each 
other, amidst the dead and the dying. 
86. The sun arose for the third time 
on this scene of slaughter ; but no dis- 
position appeared on either side to give 
up the contest Suwarroff^ reinforced 
by five battalions and six squadrons, 
which had come up from tiie other 
side of the Po, again strengthened his 
rights renewed to Rosenbeig the orders 
to press vigorously on in that quarter, 
and directed Melas to be ready to sup- 
port him with the reserve. Hours, 
even minutes, were of value ; for the 
Russian general was aware that Moreau 
had left his position on the Apennines, 
and that the force opposed to him was 
totally inadequate to arrest his pro- 
gress. In extreme anxiety, he was in 
momentary expectation of hearing the 

* " Between the armies was a rivulet^ bov- 
dered on each side with yery high bonka^ and 
covered around with marshy plants and with 
the brudiwood and brambles with which un- 
cultivated places are generally overspread.'' 
«LiVT,zxT.M. 
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distant sound of his cannon in the rear 
of the army. Ererything, therefore, 
depended on a yigorous prosecution of 
the advantages gained on the two pre- 
ceding days, so as to render ihe co- 
operation of the Republican armies im- 
possible. On the other hand, Mac- 
donald, having now collected all his 
forces, and reckoning on the arrival of 
Moreau on the following day, resolved 
to resume the offensive. His plan was 
to turn at once both flanks of the 
enemy ; a hazardous operation at all 
times, unless conducted by a greatly 
superior army, by reason of the dis- 
persion of force which it requires, but 
doubly so in the present instance, from 
the risk of one of his wings being 
driven into the Po. The battle was to 
be commenced by Dombrowsky mov- 
ing in the direction of Niviano to out- 
flank the corps of Rosenberg, while 
Riisca and Victor attacked it in front ; 
Olivier and Montrichard were charged 
with the task of forcing the passage of 
the river in the centre ; while the ex- 
treme rights composed of the brigade 
of Salm and the reserve of Watrin, 
were to drive back the Russian left by 
interposing between it and the river Po. 
87. Such was the fatigue of the men 
on both sides, that they could not com- 
mence the action before ten o'clock. 
Suwarroff at that hour was beginning 
to put his troops in motion, when the 
French appeared in two lines on the 
opposite shore of the Trebbia, with the 
intervals between the columns filled 
with cavaliy; and instantly the first 
line, exactly as the Romans had done, 
crossed the river with the water up to 
the soldiers' arm-pits,* and advanced 
fiercely to the attack. Dombrowsky 
pushed on to Rivalta, and soon out- 
flanked the Russian right ; and Suwar- 
roff, seeing the danger in that quarter, 
ordered the division Bagrathion to 
throw back its right in order to face 
the enemy, and, tUter a warm contest, 
that genial succeeded in driving the 
Poles across the river. But that man- 

♦ " But when, in pursuit of the flying Numi- 
dianB» they entered the water,(andit was swol- 
len by rain in the night (u high at the breatU), 
then in truth the bodies of all, on landing, 
wore so benumbed that they were scarcely 
able to hold their arma"— LiVT, xxi. c. 54. 



oeuvre havingnncovered the flank of the 
division Schwiekowsky, it was speedily 
enveloped by Victor and Rusca, driven 
back to Casaleggio, and only owed its 
safety to the invincible firmness of the 
Russian infantry, who formed square, 
faced about on all sides, and by an in- 
cessant rolling fire maintained their 
ground till Bagrathion, after defeating 
the Poles, came up in the enemy's rear, 
and Chastellar brought up four bat- 
talions of the division of Forster to at- 
tack them in front. The Poles, en- 
tirely disconcerted by their repulse, 
remained inactive; and, after a mur- 
derous strife, the French were over- 
whelmed, and Victor and Rusca driven, 
with great loss, over the Trebbia. 

88. In the centre, Olivier and Mont- 
richard had crossed the river, and at- 
tacked the Austrians under Melas, with 
such vigour that they made themselves 
masters of some pieces of artillery, and 
threw the line into disorder. Already 
Montrichard was advancing against the 
division Forster, in the middle of the 
Russian line, when the Prince of Lich- 
tenstein, at the head of the reserve, 
comi>osed of the flower of the allied 
army, which at that moment was de« 
filing towards the right to support 
Schwiekowsky, suddenly fell upon their 
flank, already somewhat disordered by 
success, and threw them into confu- 
sion, which was soon increased into a 
defeat by the heavy fire of Forster on 
the other side. This circumstance de- 
cided the fate of the day. Forster was 
now so far relieved as to be able to 
succour Suwarroff on the right, while 
Melas was supported by the reserve, 
who had been ordered, in the first mo- 
ment of alarm, in the same direction. 
Prince Lichtenstein now charged the 
division of Olivier with such fury, that 
it was forced to retire across the river. 
At the extreme left of the Allies, Watrin 
advanced, without meeting any resist- 
ance, along the Po ; but he was ulti- 
mately obliged to retreat, to avoid 
being cut off and driven into the river 
by the victorious centre. Master of 
the whole left bank of the river, Suwar- 
roff made several attempts to pass it ; 
but he was constantly repulsed by the 
firmness of the French reserves, and 
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night at length closed on this scene of 
carnage. 

89. Such was the terrihle battle of 
the Trebbia, the most obstinately con- 
tested and bloody which had occurred 
since the commencement of the war, 
since, out of thirty-six thousand men 
in the field, the French, in the three 
days, had lost above twelve thousand 
in kUled and wounded, and the Allies 
nearly as many. It shows how much 
more fierce and sanguinary the war 
was destined to become when the iron 
bands of Russia were brought into the 
field ; and how little all the advantages 
of skill and experience avail, when op- 
posed to the steady perseverance and 
heroic valour of northern states. But 
though the losses on both sides were 
nearly equal, the relative situation of 
the combataaits was very different at 
the termination of the strife. The 
Allies were upon the whole successful, 
and soon expected great reinforcements 
from Hohenzollem and Klenau, who 
had already occupied Parma and Mo- 
dena, and would more than compensate 
their losses in the field ; whereas the 
Republicans had exhausted their last 
reserves, were dejected by defeat, found 
themselves cut off from Moreau, and 
had no second army to fall back upon 
in their misfortunes. These considera- 
tions determined Macdonald; he de- 
camped during the night, and retired 
over the Nura, directing his march 
with the view of re-entering the Apen- 
nines by the valley of the Taro. 

90. Early on the following morning, 
a despatch was intercepted from the 
French general to Moreau, in which he 
represented the situation of his army 
as almost desperate, and gave informa- 
tion as to the line of his retreat This 
information filled the allied generals 
with joy, and made them resolve to 
pursue the enemy with the utmost 
vigour. For this pui*po8e, all their 
divisions were instantly despatched in 
pursuit ; Rosenberg, supported by For- 
ster, moved rapidly towards the Nura, 
while Melas, with the divisions Ott and 
Froelich, advanced to Placentia. Vic- 
toria division, which formed the rear- 
guard on the Nura, was speedily as- 
sailed by superior forces both in front 



and flank, and, after a gallant redst- 
ance, broken, great part made prison- 
ers, and the remainder dispeni^ over 
the mountains. Melas, on his side, 
quickly made himself master of Placen- 
tia, where the French wounded, five 
thousand in number, were taken pri- 
soners, including the generals Olivier, 
Rusca, Salm, and Cambray; and had 
he not imprudently halted the division 
Froelich at that town, the whole troops 
of Watrin would have fallen into his 
hands. Macdonald, on the following 
day, retired to Paima, &om whence he 
dislodged Hohenzollem, and with in- 
finite difficulty rallied the remains oi 
his army behind the Larda, where they 
were reorganised in three divisions. 
The melancholy survey showed a chasm 
in his ranks of above fifteen thousand 
men since crossing the Apennines. At 
the same time Lapoype, defeated at 
Ceuteggio byaRussian detachment^ was 
driven from the high-road, and with 
great difficulty escaped by mountain 
paths into the neighbourhood of Qenoa. 
All the French wounded fell into the 
hands of the Allies ; they made pri- 
soners in all, during the battle and in 
the pursuit, four generals, five hundred 
and six officers, and twelve thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-eight pri- 
vate soldiers. The pursuit of Suwar- 
roff was not continued beyond the 
Larda, in consequence of intelligence 
which there reached him of the pro- 
gress of Moreau. Macdonald retired, 
therefore, unmolested to Modena and 
Bologna, where he repulsed Qeneral 
Ott, who made an attack on his aimy 
at Sassecolo, and regained the positions 
which he had occc^ied before the ad- 
vance to the Trebbia. 

91. In effect, the return of Suwar- 
roff towards Tortona had become in- 
dispensable, and the dangerous situa- 
tion of matters in his rear showed the 
magnitude of the peril from which, by 
his rapid and decided conduct, he had 
extricated his army. Moreau on the 
16th debouched from the Apennines by 
Gavi, and moved in two columns to- 
wards Tortona, at the head of fourteen 
thousand men. He advanced, how- 
ever, with such cu'cumspection, that 
on t^e 18th he had not passed Novi 
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and Seravalle; and on that day the 
fate of Macdonald's army was deter- 
mined on the banks of the Trebbia 
Bellegarde, unable with four brigades 
to arrest his progress, retired to a de- 
fensive position near Alessandria, leav- 
ing Tortona uncovered, the blockade of 
which was speedily raised by the French 
general Immediately after, Moreau at- 
tacked Bellegarde with forces immense- 
ly superior, and defeated him, after a 
sharp action, with a loss of fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners and five pieces of can- 
non. The Austrians, in disorder, sought 
refuge behind the Bormida, intending to 
fall back under the cannon of Valence ; 
and Moreau was advancing towards 
Placentia, when he was informed of 
the victory of Suwarroff and the fall 
of the citadel of Turin. 

92. The vast military stores found 
by the Allies in the city of Turin had 
enabled them to complete their pre- 
parations for the siege of its citadel 
with great rapidity. A hundred pieces 
of heavy cannon speedily armed the 
trenches; forty mortars were shortly 
after added ; the batteries were opened 
on the night of the 10th June, and on 
the 19th the second parallel was com- 
pleted. Without intermission the be- 
siegers from that time thundered on 
the walls from above two hundred 
pieces of artillery ; and such was the 
effect of their fire, that the garrison 
capitulated within twenty-four hours 
after it commenced, on condition of 
being sent back to France. This con- 
quest was of immense importance. Be- 
sides disengaging the besieging force of 
Qeneral Kaim, which instantly set out 
to reinforce Bellegarde, and rendering 
the Allies masters of one of the strong- 
gest fortresses in Piedmont, it put into 
their hands 618 pieces of cannon, 40,000 
muskets, and 50,000 quintals of powder, 
with the loss of only fifty men. 

93. No sooner was Suwarroff inform- 
ed, upon the Larda, of the advance of 
Moreau and the defeat of Bellegarde, 
than, without losing an instant, he 
wheeled about, and marched with the 
utmost expedition to meet this new 
adversary. But Moreau fell back as 
rapidly as he approached, and after 
reviotualling Tortona, retired by Kovi 



and Qtfvi to his former defensive posi- 
tion on the Apennines. The Allies oc- 
cupied Novi, and pushed their advanced 
posts far up the valleys into the moun- 
tains, while the blockade of Tortona 
was resumed ; and the besieging force, 
which had been removed from the lines 
before Mantua, sat down again before 
that important fortress. Macdonald 
commenced a long and painful retreat 
over the Apennines into Tuscany and 
the Genoese territory ; a perilous lateral 
operation at all times in presence of an 
enemy in possession of the plain of the 
Po, and doubly so after the recent 
disaster which had been experienced. 
Fortunately for the French, Suwarroff 
had received at this time positive orders 
from the Aulic Council, ever attached 
to methodical proceedings, to attempt 
no operation beyond the Apennines 
till the fortresses of Lombaridy were 
reduced ; in consequence of which he 
was compelled to remain in a state of 
inactivity on the Orba, while his antag- 
onist completed his hazardous mov^* 
ments. Macdonald arrived, leaving 
only a detachment on the Apennines 
near the sources of the Trebbia, at Ge- 
noa by Lerid, in the middle of July, in 
the most deplorable state — his artilleiy 
dismounted or broken down, the ca- 
vaky and caissons without horses, the 
soldiers half- naked, without shoes or 
linen of any sort, more like spectres 
than men. How different from the 
splendid troops which, three years be- 
fore, had traversed the same country, 
in all the pomp of war, under the 
standai-ds of Kapoleon ! 

94. Mutual exhaustion, and the in- 
tervening ridge of the Apennines, now 
compelled a cessation of hoHtilities for 
above a month. Suwan'off collected 
forty-five thousand men in the plain 
between Tortona and Alessandria, to 
watch the Republicans on the moun- 
tains of Genoa, and cover the sieges of 
those places and of Mantua, which were 
now pressed with activity. The French, 
in deep dejection, commenced the re- 
organisation of their two armies into 
one; Macdonald was recalled, and yield- 
ed the command of the right wing to 
St Oyr ; Perignon was intrusted with 
the centre, and Lemoine, who brought 
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up twelve fresh battolione from Snmoe, 
put at the head of the left Montrich- 
ai-d and Li^ype were disgraced, and 
Moreau continued in the chief com- 
mand. Notwithstanding all the rein- 
forcements he had received, this skilful 
general was not able, with both armies 
united, to reckon on more than forty 
thousand men for operations in the 
field ; the poor remains of above a him- 
dred Uiousand that might have been 
assembled for that purpose at the open- 
ing of the campaign. 

95. The remarkable analogy must 
strike the most inattentive obseiTer, 
between the conduct of Suwarroff pre- 
vious to the battle of the Trebbia, and 
that of Napoleon on the approach of 
Wurmser to succour Mantua. Imitat- 
ing the vigour and activity of his 
great predecessor, the Russian general, 
though at the head of an army con- 
siderably inferior to that of his adver- 
saries, was superior everywhere at the 
decisive point. The citadel of Turin, 
with its immense magazines, was cap- 
tured by an army of only forty thou- 
sand men, in presence of two whose 
united force exceeded fifty thousand ; 
for although Suwarroff ordered up great 
part of the garrison of Mantua to rein- 
force his army previous to the battle of 
the Trebbia, tiiey were prevented from 
joining by an autograph order of the 
Emperor, who deemed the acquisition 
of that fortress of greater importance 
than any other consideration to the 
Austrian empire. The Russian gen- 
eral, therefore, had to contend not only 
with the armies of Macdonald and Mor- 
eau, but with the obstacles thrown in 
his way by the Imperial authorities ; 
and when this is considered, his defeat 
of the Republicans, by rapidly inter- 
posing the bulk of his forces between 
them, and turning first on the one, and 
then on the other, must be regarded as 
one of the most splendid feats which 
the history of the war afforded. 

96. Duiing these critical operations 
at the foot of the Apennines, Ihe Direc- 
tory had succeeded in assembling a 
great naval force in the Mediterranean. 
Already convinced by the disasters they 
had experienced, of the impolicy of the 
eccentric direction of so considerable a 



part of their force as had resulted from 
the expedition to Egypt» they exerted 
all their efforts to accomplish their re- 
turn, or at least to open a communica- 
tion with that far-famed, now isolated 
army. No sooner was intelligence re^ 
ceived of the defeat of Jourdan at 
Stookach, than Bruix, minister of ma- 
rine, repaired to Brest^ where he urged, 
with the utmost diligence, the prepa- 
rations for the sailing of the fleet 
Such was the effect of his exertions, 
ih&tf in the end of April, he was en- 
abled to put to sea, with twenty-five 
ships of the line, at the time when Lord 
Bridport with the Channel fleet was 
blown off the coast As soon as intel- 
ligence was received that they had 
siuled, the English admiral steered for 
the southern coast of Ireland; while 
Bruix, directing his course straight to 
Cadiz, raised the blockade of that har- 
bour, which Admiral Leith was main- 
taining with fifteen ships of the line, 
and passed the straits of Qibraltar. 
The entrance of the combined fleet into 
the Mediterranean seemed to announce 
decisive events, but nevertheless it came 
to nothing. The immense armament^ 
amounting to fifty ships of the line, 
steered for the bay of Qenoa, where it 
entered into communication with Mor^ 
eau, and for a time powerfully sup- 
ported the spirits of his army. But 
afterremaining some weeks on the Ital- 
ian coasts Bruix sailed for Cadiz, from 
whence he returned to Brest, which he 
reached in the middle of August, with- 
out either having fallen in with any of 
the English fleets, or achieved anything 
whatever, with one of the most power- 
ful squadrons that ever left a European 
harbour. 

97. The retreat of Macdonald was 
immediately followed by the recovery 
of his dominions by the King of Naples. 
The army of Cardinal Ruffo, which was 
soon swelled to twenty thousand men, 
advanced against Naples, and having 
speedily dispersed the feeble bands of 
the I'evolutionists who opposed his pro- 
gress, took possession of that capital ; 
and a combined force of English Rus- 
sians, and Neapolitans having a few 
days after entered the port ^o Fort 
St Elmo was so vigorously besieged. 
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that it was obliged to capitulate, the 
garrison returning to France, on con- 
dition of not again serving till exchang- 
ed. Capua was next attacked, and sur- 
rendered, by capitulation, to Commo- 
dore Troubridge; and this wasfoUowed, 
two days after, by the reduction of the 
important fortress of Ckieta, on the same 
terms, which completed the deliverance 
of the Neapolitan dominions. The 
French, who suiTendered in the last- 
mentioned foi*tres8e8, gave up imcon- 
ditionally to their indignant enemies 
the revolted Neapolitans who had taken 
a part in the late revolution. A spe- 
cial commission was immediately ap- 
pointed, which, without much formal- 
ity, and still less humanity, condemned 
to death the greater part of those who 
had been engaged in the insurrection ; 
and a dreadful series of executions, or 
rather massacres, took place, which but 
too clearly evinced the relentless spirit 
of Italian revenge. But the executions 
at Naples were of more moment, and 
peculiarly call for the attention of the 
British historian, because they have 
affixed the only stain that exists upon 
the character of the greatest naval hero 
of his country. The garrisons of the 
Castello Nuovo, and we Castello del 
Uovo, had capitulated to Cardinal Buf- 
fo, who commanded the Neapolitan 
forces as vicar-general, on the 23d June, 
on the express condition that they 
themselves, and their families, should 
be protected, and that they should 
have liberty either to retire to Toulon, 
or remain in Naples, as they should 
feel inclined; but in this latter case 
they were to experience no molestation 
in their persons or property.* This 
capitulation was subscribed byCardi- 

* " 1. The troops composing tbe garrisons 
shall keep possession of their forts until the 
vessels, wmch shall be spoken of hereafter, 
destined to convey such as are desirous of 
going to Toulon, are ready to sail. 2. The 
garrisons shall march out with the honours 
of V7ar, each with five pieces of artillery. 8. 
Per$oni and property, both movable and im- 
movable, of every individual of the two gar- 
risons, shall be rewecUd and giuiranteed. 4. 
All the said individuals shall have their choice 
of embarking on board of cartels, which shall 
be furnished them to go to Toulon, or of re- 
maining at Naples, without being molested 
either in their persons or families." — See the 
capitulation in Nelson JktpatchsSf ill. 487. 



nal Buffo, as viceroy of the kingdom ; 
by Kerandy, on the part of the Empe- 
ror of Bussia^ and by Captain Foote, 
on the part of the King of Great Bri* 
tain ; and the cardinal, in the name 
of the King, shortly after published a 
proclamation, in wluch he granted an 
entire amnesty to the republicans ; 
guaranteeing to them perfect security 
if they remained at Naples, and a free 
navigation to Marseilles, if they pre- 
ferr^ following the fortunes of the 
tricolor standard. In terms of this 
treaty, two vessels, containing the re- 
fugees from Castel-a-Mare, had already 
arrived safe at Marseilles. 

98. But these wise and humane mea- 
sures were instantly interrupted by the 
arrival of the king and queen, with the 
courtj^ on board of Nelson's fleet. They 
were animated by the strongest feelings 
of revenge against the republican party; 
and unfortunately the English admiral, 
who had fallen under the fascinating 
influence of Lady Hamilton, the cele- 
brated wife of tiie British ambassador 
at the court of Naples, who shared in 
all the feelings of that courts was too 
much inclined to adopt the same prin- 
ciples. He instantly declared the ca- 
pitulation null, which had not been 
carried into execution at that time, 
owing to the want of vessels to convey 
the persons in the forts to Marseilles. 
The ground assigned was, that it had 
been entered into by Cardinal Buffo 
without sufficient authority, and that 
the king refused to ratify it. Soon 
after, entering the harbour at the head 
of his fleet, he made all those who had 
issued from the castles, in virtue of it, 
prisoners, and had them chained, two 
and two, on board his own fleet. The 
king, whose weakness could not endure 
the sight of the punishments which 
were preparing, returned to Sicily, and 
left the administration of justice in the 
hands of the queen and Lady Hamilton. 
Nelson was made aware, soon after his 
arrival on the evening of the 24th, that 
the capitulation had been signed by 
the Bussian admiral and Captain Foote 
on the part of Great Britain ; but he 
at once condemned the treaty as infa- 
mous, and intimated to the rebels they 
must surrender at discretion. Cardinal 
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Buffo strongly protested against this, 
and refused to be a party to the sos- 
pension of the capitulation. In this 
debate between Cardinal Buffo and 
Kelson, Sir William and Lady Hamil- 
ton acted as interpreters. On the 26th 
Nelson took possession of the Castello 
del Uovo and the CasteUo Nuoto ; and 
the prisoners, who had no means of re- 
sistance, suffered great hardships dur- 
ing their remoyal to the fleet in the 
roads. Some petitioned Nelson for 
mercy ; others indignantly referred to 
the capitulation. But it was of no 
avaiL Numbers were immediately con- 
demned and executed ; the vengeance 
of the populace supplied what was 
wanting in the celerity of the criminal 
tribunids; neither age, nor sex, nor 
rank was spared; women as well as 
men, youths of sixteen, and grayhead- 
ed men of seventy, were alike led out 
to the scaffold, and children of twelve 
years of age sent into exile. The re- 
publicans behaved, in almost every in- 
stance, in their last moments, with 
heroic courage^ and made men forget^ 
in pity for their misfortunes, the in- 
gratitude or treason of which they had 
previously been guilty. The fate of 
the Neapolitan admiral, Prince Francis 
Carraccioli, was particularly deplorable. 
He had been one of the principal lead- 
ers of the revolution, and after the ca- 
pitulation of the castles had retired to 
the mountains, where he was betrayed 
by a domestic, and brought bound on 
board the British admiral's flag-ship. 
A naval court-martial was there imme- 
diately summoned, composed of Nea- 
politan officera, by whom he was con- 
demned to death. In vain the old man 
entreated that he might be shot, and 
not die the death of a malefactor; his 
prayers were disregarded, and, after 
being strangled by the executioner, he 
was thrown from the vessel into the 
sea. Before night his body was seen 
erect in the waves from the middle 
upwards, as if he had risen from the 
deep to reproach the English hero with 
his unworthy fate. 

99. For these acts of cruelty no sort 
of apology can or ought to be offered. 
Whether the capitulation should or 
should not have been granted, is a dif- 



ferent and irrelevant question. Suffice 
it to say, that it had taken place, and 
that, in virtue of its provisions, the al- 
lied powers had gained the command 
of the castles of Naples. To assert in 
such a case that the king had not rati- 
fied the capitulation, and that without 
such a sanction it was null, is a quibblei, 
which, though frequently resorted to 
by the Continental powers, and some- 
times by the French, js unworthy of a 
generous mind, anddestituteof any sup- 
port in the law of nations. Cardinal 
Buffo, who concluded the capitulation, 
was not merely the commander-in-chief 
of the royal Neapolitan forces, but the 
vicaT'general of ihe king, and signed it 
as such. His powers unquestionably 
extended to concluding such a treaty, 
and the deed of the king has never been 
produced, restraining his powers a6 ante 
in this particular. The capitulation, 
when Nelson arrived in the bay of 
Naples, had not been fiilly executed, 
but matters had arrived at that point 
that it could not be rescinded TheBrit- 
ish Une-of-batde ships lay alongside of 
the transports which were to convey 
away the prisoners, who were for the 
most part on board. The deserted 
fortresses were at their mercy. When 
Nelson intimated to them that the capi- 
tulation would not be observed, they 
had no alternative but submission, for 
their means of defence were at an end. 
The capitulation of the vanquished 
should ever be held sacred in civilised 
warfare — ^for this reason, if no other ex- 
isted, that, by acceding to it, they have 
deprived themselves of all chance of re- 
sistance, and put the means of violating 
it with impunity into the hands of their 
adversaries : it then becomes a debt of 
honour which should be paid. The 
sovereign power which takes benefit 
from one side of a capitulation, by gain- 
ing possession of the fortress which 
the capitulants held, is unquestionably 
bound to perform the other part of the 
bilateral engagement, by whomsoever 
entered into, seeing it has, by that very 
act, so far from repudiating, homolo- 
gated and acquiesced in it. If the Nea- 
politan authorities were resolutely de- 
termined to commit such a breach of 
public faith, the English admiral, if he 
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had not sufficient influence to present 
it» should at least have taken no part 
in the iniquities which followed, nor 
stained the standard of England by ju- 
dicial murders committed under its sha- 
dow. In &reTy point of view, therefore, 
the conduct of Nelson in this tragic af- 
fair was inexcusable: his biographer 
may perhaps with justice ascribe it to 
the fatal ascendancy of female fascina- 
tion ; but the historian, who has the in- 
terests of humanity and the cause of 
justice to support, can admit of no such 
palliation, and will best dischaige his 
duty by imitating the conduct of his 
eloquent annalist, and with shame ac^ 
knowledging the disgracefid deeds.* 

100. The events of this campaign de- 
monstrate, in the most striking manner, 
the vast importance of assuming the 
offensive in mountain warfare ; and how 
frequently a smaller force, skilfully led, 
may triumph over a greater in such a 
situation, by the simple expedient of 

^ It deserves to be recorded to the honour 
of Napoleon, that he endeavoured to palliate 
Nelson's share in these dark transactions, 
ascribing it to misinformation, and the fas- 
cinating ascendant of Lady Hamilton.— 
O'Mbara, i. 808. 

Volumes have been written on the subject 
of Nelson's proceedings at Naples, but all the 
essential &cts of the case will be found in the 
preceding narrative. Sbr Nicholas Huris has 
attempted a laboured vindication in the ap- 
pendix to the third volume of his valuable 
edition of the Nelson Despatches ; but no zeal 
or ability can overcome the &cts above stat- 
ed. The substance of Nelson's defence is to 
be found in the following letter to Mr Ste- 
phens, which will be given in his own words: 
*' Neither Cardinal Buffo nor Captain Foote, 
nor any other person, had any power to enter 
into any treaty with the rebels ; even the 
paper they signed was not acted upon. I 
happily arrived at Naples, and prevented 
such an infamous transaction from taking 
place : therefore, when the rebels surrender- 
ed, they came out of the castles as they 
ought, without any of tiie honours of war, 
and trusting to the judgpoient of their sove- 
reign. I put aside, and sent them notice of 
it, the infamons treatv, and the rebels sur- 
rendered, as I have before said." — ^Nelson 
to Alexander Stefrkms, Esq., Feb. 10, 1808 ; 
Ndson Despatches, iii. 620. This contains 
Nelson's whole vindication, and therefore 
has been given in his own words. But it is 
evidently insufficient to exculpate him, for 
the following reasons: — 1. In the first place, 
it does not appear that Nelson held any com- 
mission in the Neapolitan service ; at least 
none such has ever been referred to or al- 
leged to exists though from his great influence 



taming its position by the lateral val- 
leys, and appearing unexpectedly in its 
rear. The nature of the ground is sin- 
gularly favourable to such an operation, 
by the concealment which lofty inter* 
vening ridges afford to the turning col- 
umn, and the impossibilty of escape to 
the one turned, diut in on both sides 
by difficult, perhaps impassable ridges, 
and suddexdy assailed in rear when fully 
occupied in front The brilliant suc- 
cesses of Lecourbe at Glarus and Mar- 
tinsbruck, and of Hotze at Luciensteg, 
were both achieved, in opposition to 
superior forces, by the skil&l applica- 
tion of this principle. Against such 
a danger, the intrenchments usually 
thrown up in the goige or at the sum- 
mit of mountain passes, afford but little 
protection ; for, open behind, th^ are 
easily taken by the column which has 
penetrated into the rear by a circuitous 
route, and, destitute of casemates, they 
afford no sort of protection against a 

and reputation he seems to have by common 
consent become vested with the supreme di- 
rection of affidrs. He had no right, there- 
fore, to declare null, or infringe upon the 
treaty concluded in the king's name by his 
vicar-general or vicegerent. 2. Cardinal Buf- 
fo's powers as vicar-general beyond all ques- 
tion extended to concluding a capitulation 
with the rebds ; a power inherent in a mere 
general of the royal forces. 3. Though Nel- 
son asserts that Cardinal Buffo had no power 
to conclude such a capitulation, he does not 
allege that his powers as vicegerent had been 
restrained by any express prohibition in this 
particular, which alone could have prevented 
nim from concluding it legally. 4. If Nelson 
had the kin^s authority to refiise to sanc- 
tion the capitulation, what he should have 
done was to have reinstated the rebels in the 
full possession of the forts, and drawn his 
own ships out of the range of shot, and given 
them Aill time for their preparation before 
hostilities were renewed, as Schwartzenbei^ 
offered to St Cyr's men, when he refused to 
sanction the capitulationsof Dresden in Nov. 
1813.— /tv/Vio, Chap, lxxxii. 586. Even if such 
an offer had been made, it is more than 
doubtftil whether it would have justified a 
breach of the capitulation ; for it is impos- 
sible to restore a garrison which has surren- 
dered to the statu qua before the surrender, 
for their minds are depressed, and their 
destitution has become known to the be- 
siegers. But even such an illusory ofS&r 
as this was not made ; the garrison were 
simply told they must surrender at discre- 
tion, a demand whidi, as their defence was 
abandoned, and commanded by the British, 
they could not resist. — Nelson DespcUcheSt ilL 
520. 
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plunging fire from the heights on either 
side. 

101. Nor did this memorable straggle 
evince in a less conyincing manner the 
erroneonsfoundation on which theopin- 
ion then generally received rested, that 
the possession of the mountains insur- 
ed that of the plains at their feet ; and 
that the true key to the south of Ger- 
many and north of Italy was to befound 
in the Alps which were interposed be- 
tween them. Of what ayail was the 
successful irruption of Massena into the 
Orisons, after the disaster of Stockach 
brought back the Republicans to the 
Rhine ; or the splended stroke of Le- 
courbe in the Engadine, when the dis- 
aster of Magnano caused them to lose 
the line of the Adige ? In tactics, or 
the lesser operations of strategy^ the 
possession of mountain ridges is often 
of decisive importance, but in the great 
designs of extensive warfare it is seldom 
of any lasting value. He that has gained 
a height which commands a field of 
battle is often secure of the day ; but 
the master of a ridge of lofty mountains 
is by no means equally safe against the 
efforts of an adversary, who, by having 
acquired possession of the entrance of 
all the valleys leading from thence into 
the plain, is enabled to cut him off both 
from his communications and his re- 
sources. Water descends from the high- 
er ground to the lower; but the strength 
and sinews of war in general follow an 
opposite course, and ascend from the 
riches and the fortresses of the plain to 
the sterility and desolation of the moun- 
tains. It is in the valley of the Danube 
and the plain of Lombardy that the 
struggle between France and Austria 
ever has been and ever will be deter- 
mined ; the lofty^ridges of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, miportant as an ac- 
cessary to secure the flanks of either 
army, are far from being the decisive 
point 

102. Although the campaign had 
lasted so short a time, it was already 
apparent how much the views' of the 
Austrian cabinet were hampered by the 
possession of Venice, and how com- 
pletely the spoliation of that republic 
had thrown the apple of discord be- 



tween the allied powers. The principle 
laid down by the Emperor Paul, of re- 
storing to every one what he had lost — 
though the true foundation for the anti- 
revolutionary alliance, which had been 
eloquently supported by Mr Burke, and 
afterwaixfs became the basis of thegreat 
confederacy which brought the war to 
a successful issue-^gave the utmost un- 
easiness to the cabinet of Vienna. They 
were terrified at the very rapidity of 
the Russian conqueroi's success, and 
endeavoured, by every means in their 
power, to moderate his disinterested 
fervour, and render his surprising suc- 
cess the means only of securing their 
great acquisitions in the north of Italy. 
Hence the jealousies, heartburnings, 
and divisions which destroyed the cor- 
dial co-operation of the aUied troops, 
which led to the fatal separation of the 
Russian from the Austrian forces both 
in Italy and Switzerland, and ultimate- 
ly brought about all the disasters of the 
campaign. Had the hands of Austria 
been clean, she might have invaded 
France by the defenceless frontier of 
the Jura, and brought the contest to a 
glorious issue in 1799, while Napoleon 
was as yet an exile on the banks of the 
Nile. Twice did the European powers 
lose the opportunity of crushing the 
forces of the Revolution, and on both 
occasions from their governments hav- 
ing imitated its guilt ; first by the with- 
drawal of Prussia in 1794, to secure her 
share in the partition of Poland, and 
next from the anxiety of Austria, in 
1799, to retain her unjust acquisitions 
in Italy. England alone remained 
throughout unsullied by crime, unfet- 
tered by the consciousness of robbery; 
and she alone continued to the end un- 
subdued in arms. It is not by adopt- 
ing the iniquities of a hostile power, 
but by steadjfastly shunning them, that 
ultimate success is to be obtained ; the 
gains of iniquity to nations, not less 
than individuals, are generally more 
than compensated by its pains ; and the 
only true foundation for durable pros- 
perity is to be found in that strenuous 
but upright course, which resists equal- 
ly the seduction and the violence of 
wickedness. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CAMPAIGN or 1799 — FART IL — FKOM THB BATTLE OF THB TSEBBIA TO THB 

CONCLUSION OF THB CAMPAIGN. 



• 1. SiNCB the period when the white 
flag waved at Saumur, and the tricolor 
was displaced at Lyons and Toulon, the 
Hepublic had never been in such dan- 
ger as after the first pause in the cam- 
paign of 1799. It was, in truth, within 
a hairbreadth of destruction. If the 
allied forces in 1793 were nearer her 
frontier, and the interior was torn by 
more vehement dissensions, on the other 
hand the attacking powers in 1799 were 
incomparably more formidable, and the 
armies they brought into the field great- 
ly superior both in militaiyprowessand 
moral vigour. The war no longer lan- 
guished in a£fairs of posts or indecisive 
actions, leading to retreat on the first 
reverse. A hundred thousand men no 
longer fought with the loss of three or 
fbur thousand to the victors, and as 
many to the vanquished. The passions 
had been roused on both sides, and 
battles were not lost or won without a 
desperate effusion of human blood. The 
military ardour of the Austrians, slow 
of growth, but tenacious of purpose, 
was now thoroughly awakened, from 
the reverses the monarchy had under- 
gone, and the imminent perils to which 
it had been exposed ; the steady valour 
of the Russians had been roused to the 
highest pitch by the ardent genius and 
enthusiastic courage of Suwarroff ; and 
Great Britain, taught by past misfor- 
tunes, was preparing to abandon th^ 
vacillating system of her former war- 
fare, and put forth her strength in a 
manner worthy of her present greatness 
and ancient renown. From the bay of 
(lenoa to the mouth of the lUune, 
nearly three hundred thousand veteran 
troops were advancing against the Re- 
public, flushed by victory, and conduct- 
ed by ooDSummate military talent; 



while the Revolution had destroyed the 
capacity which directed, as well as wore 
out the enei^ which sustained its for- 
tunes. The master-spirit of Camot had 
ceased to guide the movements of the 
French armies ; the genius of Napoleon 
languished on the sands of Egypt ; the 
boundless enthusiasm of 1793 had ex- 
hausted itself; the resources of the as- 
signata were at an end; the terrible 
Conmiittee of Public Salvation no 
longer was at the helm to wrench out 
of public suffering the means of victory. 
An exhausted nation and a dispirited 
army had to withstand the weight of 
Austria and the vigour of Russia, guided 
by the science of the Archduke Charles 
and the energy of Suwarroff. 

2. Though the war had lasted for so 
short a time since its recommencement, 
the consumption of human life had 
already been prodigious ; the contend- 
ing parties fought with unprecedented 
exasperation, and the results gained 
had outstripped the calculations of the 
most enthusiastic speculators. In little 
more than four months, the French 
and allied armies had lost nearly a 
half of their.effective force — those cut 
off or irrecoverably mutilated by the 
sword being above one hundred and 
sixteen thousand ; while the means of 
supplying these vast chasms were much 
more ample on the part of the allied 
monarchs than of the French Directory. 
Never in ancient or modem times had 
such immense armies contended on so 
extensive a fleld. The right of the 
Allies rested on the Maine; Uieir centre 
was posted in Switzerland ; while their 
left stretched over the plain of Lom- 
bardy to the foot of the Apennines; 
and a shock was felt all along this vast 
line, from the rodu of Qenoa to the 
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marshes of Holland. The results hither- 
to had been, to an unprecedented de- 
gree, disastrous to the French. From 
being universally victorious, they had 
everywhere become unfortunate ; at the 
point of the bayonet they had been 
driven back, both in Germany and 
Italy, to the frontiers of the Republic ; 
the conquests of Napoleon had been 
lost as rapidly as they had been won ; 
and the power which recently threatr 
ened Vienna, now trembled lest the 
Imperial standards should appear on 
the simimits of the Jura, or tiie banks 
of the Rhone. 

3. It was now apparent what a capi- 
tal error the Directory had committed 
in bveminning Switzerland; in extend- 
ing their forces through the Italian 
peninsula, instead of concentratingthem 
to bear the weight of Austria on the 
Adige ; and in exiling their best army 
and greatest general to Africa, at the 
very time when the Allies were sum- 
moning to their aid the forces of a new 
monarchy, and the genius of a hitherto 
invincible conqueror. But these errors 
had been committed ; their conse- 
quences had fallen like a thunderbolt 
on France; the return of Napoleon 
and his army seemed impossible; Italy 
was lost ; and nothing but the invin- 
cible tenacity and singular talents of 
Massena enabled him to maintain him- 
self in the last defensive line to the 
north of the Alps, and avert invasion 
from France in the quarter where its 
frontier is most vulnerabla To com- 
plete its misfortunes, internal dissen- 
sion had paralysed the Republic at 
the very time when foreign dangers 
were most pressing, and a new govern- 
ment added to it« declining fortunes 
the weakness incident to every in&nt 
administration. 

4. The preparations of the Allies to 
follow up this extraordinary flow of 
prosperity were of the most fonnidable 
kind. The forces in Italy amounted 
to one hundred and fifteen thousand 
men ; and, after deducting the troops 
requhred for the sieges of Mantua, Ales- 
sandria, and other fortresses in the rear, 
Suwarrofif could still collect above fifty 
thousand men to press on the dispirited 
army of Moreau in the Ligoriaa Alps, 



which could not muster twenty thou- 
sand soldiers round its banner. This 
army was destined to clear the Mari- 
time Alps and Savoy of the enemy, and 
turn the position of Massena, who still 
maintained himself with invincible ob- 
stmacy on the banks of the Limmat. 
The Archduke had not under his im- 
mediate orders at that period above 
forty-three thousand men, twenty-two 
thousand having been left in the Black 
Forest, to mask the garrisons in the 
titet'de-pont which the French pos- 
sessed on the Upper Rhine, and six- 
teen thousand in the Grisons and the 
central Alps, to keep possession of the 
important ridge of tiie St GK)thard. 
But a fr«8h Russian army of twenty-six 
thousand men was approaching under 
Korsakoff, and was expected in the 
environs of Zurich by the middle of 
August; and something was hoped from 
the insurrection of the Swiss who had 
been liberated from the French armies. 
5. To meet these formidable forces, 
the French, who had directed all the 
new levies to the north of Switzerland, 
as the point most menaced, had seventy- 
five thousand men, under Massena, on 
the Limmat, and the utmost efforts 
were made in the interior to augment 
to the greatest degree this important 
army. The English and Russians had 
also combined a plan for the descent 
of above forty thousand men on the 
coast of Holland; for which purpose 
.seventeen thousand men were to be fur- 
nished by his Imperial Majesty, and 
twenty-five thousand men by Great 
Britain. This force, it was hoped, 
would not only liberate Holland, but 
paralyse all the north of France, as 
General Bmne had only fifteen thou- 
sand French troops in the United Pro- 
vinces, and the native soldiers did not 
exceed twenty thousand Thus, while 
the centre of the French was threaten- 
ed with an attack from overwhelming 
forces in the Alps, and an inroad was 
preparing, by the defenceless frx)ntier 
of the Jura, into the heart of their 
territory, their left was menaced by a 
more formidable invasion from the 
northern powers than they had yet ex- 
perienced, and their ri^t vrith diffi- 
culty maintained itself with inferior 
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farces on the inhospitable stunznita of 
the Maritime Alps. 

6. But although the^lan of the AlUes 
was so eztensiTe, the decisiye point lay 
in the centre of the line ; and it was 
by the Archduke that the vital blow 
was to be struck, which would at once 
have opened to tiiexn an entrance into 
the heart of France. This able com- 
mander impatiently awaited the arriyal 
of the Russians under Korsakoff, which 
would have conferred a superiority of 
thirty thousand men over his oppon- 
eai, and enabled him to resume the 
offensive wil^ an ovei*whelming advau' 
tage. The object of Massena, of course, 
was to stnke a blow before this great 
reinforcement arrived ; as, though his 
army was rapidly augmenting by con- 
scripts from the interior, he had no 
such sudden increase to expect as 
awaited the Imperial forces. It was 
equally indispensable for the Republi- 
cans to resume the offensive without 
any delay in Italy, as the important 
fortresses of Mantua and Alessandria 
were now hard pressed by the Allies, 
and, if not speedUy relieved, must not 
only, by their fall, give them the entire 
command of the plain of Lombardy, 
but enable them to render the position 
of Massena untenable to the north of 
the Alps. 

. 7. To meet these accumulating dan- 
gers, the French government exhibited 
an energy commensurate to the crisis 
in which they were placed. The im- 
minence of the peril induced them to 
reveal it without disguise to both 
branches of the legislature. General 
Jourdau proposed to call out at once 
all classes of the conscripts, which, it 
was expected, would produce an in- 
crease of .two hundred thousand men 
to the armies, and to levy a forced loan 
of 120,000,000 francs, or £4,800,000, 
on the opident classes, secured on the 
national domainB. Both motions were 
at once agreed to by the Councils. To 
render them as soon as possible avail- 
able, the conscripts were ordered to be 
formed into regiments, and drilled in 
their aeveraldepaitments, and marched 
off, the moment they were disposable, 
to the nearest army on the frontier ; 
TBhile the service of Lille, Straasbuig, 



and the other fortresses, was, in great 
part^ intimated to the national guards 
of the vicinity. Thus, with the recur- 
rence of similar circumstances in the 
affairs of the Republic, the revolution- 
ary measures which had already been 
found so efficacious were again put in 
activity. Bemadotte, who at this crisis 
was appointed minister at war, rapidly 
infused into all the dep^irtments of the 
military service his own eneigy and 
resolution ; and we have the best of 
aU authorities — that of his political 
antagonist, Napoleon himself — for the 
assertion, that it was to the admirable 
measures which he set on foot, and the 
conscripts whom he assembled round 
the Imperial standards, that not only 
the victory of 2iurich, at the close of 
the campaign, but the subsequent 
triumph of Marengo, were in agi*eat 
degree owing. 

8. In order to counteract as far as 
possible the designs of the Allies, it was 
resolved to augment to thirty thousand 
men the forces placed on the summit 
of the Alps, from the St Bernard to the 
Mediterranean ; while the Army of Italy, 
debouching from the Apennines, should 
resume the offensive, in order to pre- 
vent the siege of Coni, and raise those 
of Mantua and Alessandria ; and Mas- 
sena should execute a powerful diver- 
sion on the Limmat ere the arrival of 
the Russians under Korsakoff. For 
this purpose all the conscripts in the 
eastern and southern departments were 
rapidly marched off to the armies at 
Zurich and on the Alps ; and the for- 
tresses of Grenoble, Brian9on, and 
FenestreUes, commanding the princi- 
pal entrances from Piedmont into 
France, were armed and provisioned. 
At the same time the direction of the 
troops on the frontier was changed. 
Championnet^ liberated from confine- 
ment, was intrusted with the command 
of the army of the Alps ; while that 
of the Army of Italy was taken from 
Moreau, under whom, notwithstanding 
his great abilities, it had experienced 
notbong but disaster, and given to 
Joubert — a youthful hero, who joined 
heroic valour to great natural abilities, 
and who, though as yet untried in the 
separate command of laige annies, had 
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evinced such talents in subordinate 
situations as gave the promise of great 
future renown. He was cut off in the 
very outset of his career, in high com- 
mand, on the field of Novi 

9. Suwarroff, who was well aware of 
the inestimable importance of time in 
war, was devoured with anxiety to com- 
mence, operations against the ai-my of 
Moreau in the Ligurian Alps, now not 
more than twenty thousand strong, be- 
fore it had recovered from its conster- 
nation, or was strengthened by the ar- 
rival of Macdonald's forces, which were 
making a painful circuit by Florence 
and Pisa in its rear. But the Aulic 
Council, who looked more to the im- 
mediate concerns of Austria than the 
general interest of the common cause, 
and were invincibly attached to a slow 
and methodical system of war, insisted 
upon Mantua being put into their hands 
before anything was attempted either 
against Switzerland, Qenoa, or the Ma- 
ritime Alps; and tiie Emperor again 
wrote to Suwarroff positively forbid- 
ding any enterprise until that import- 
ant fortress had surrendered. The im- 
petuous marshal, unable to conceal his 
vexation, and fiilly aware of the disas- 
trous effects this resolution would have 
upon the general fate of the campaign, 
exclaimed, " Thus it is that armies are 
ruined 1" Nevertheless, like a good 
soldier, obeying the orders, he des- 
patched considerable reinforcements 
and a powerful train of artillery by the 
Po, to aid the siege of Mantua, and as- 
sembled at Turin the stores necessary 
for the reduction of Alessandria. Dis- 
gusted, however, with the subordinate 
part thus assigned to him, the Russian 
general abandoned to General Ott the 
duty of harassing the retreat of the 
army of Naples, and encamped with his 
veterans on the Bormida^ to await 
the tedious operations of the besieging 
forces. 

10. This circumstance contributed 
to induce an event, attended ultimately 
with important effects on the fate of 
the campaign — ^viz., the separation of 
the Austrian and Russian forces, and 
the rupture of all cordial concert be- 
tween their respective governments. 
The cabinet of Vienna was too desir- 



ous of the exclusive sovereignty of the 
conquests in Italy, to be willing to 
share their possession with a powerful 
rival ; while the pride of the Russians 
was hurt at beholding their unconquer- 
ed commander, whom they justly re* 
garded as the soul of the confederacy, 
subjected to the orders of th» Aulic 
Council, who could not appreciate his 
energetic mode of conducting war, and 
frquently interrupted him in the midst 
of his career of conquest. At the same 
time, the English government were de- 
sirous of allowing the Russian forces 
to act alone in Switzerland, aided by 
the insurrection which they hoped to 
organise in that country, and beheld 
with satisfaction the removal of ihe 
Muscovite standards from the shores of 
the Mediterranean, where their estab- 
lishment in a permanent manner might 
possibly have occasioned them some 
uneasiness, and where they saw no cor- 
dial co-operation with the Austrians 
was to be expected. These feelings on 
all sides led to an agreement between 
the allied powers, in virtue of which it 
was stipulated, that the whole Russian 
troops, after the fall of Alessandria and 
Mantua, should be concentrated in 
Switzerland under Marshal Suwarroff; 
that the Imperialists should alone pro- 
secute the war in Italy, and that the 
army of the Archduke Charles should 
act under his separate orders on the 
Upper Rhine. This plan was of itself 
highly advisable, as it tended to re- 
move the jealousies consequent on the 
troops of different nations acting to- 
gether ; but, from the time at which it 
was carried into execution, and the im- 
mediate dislocation of force with which 
it was attended, it led to the most ca- 
lamitous results. The whole forces of 
the Republic at this period, actually on 
foot^ did not exceed two hundred and 
twenty thousand combatants ; and al- 
though the new conscription was press- 
ed with the utmost vigour, it could not 
be expected thatitwonldadd materially 
to the effidenoy of the defending armies 
for several months, in the course of 
which, to all appearance, their fate 
would be decided. 

1 1. The arrival of the army of Ni^es 
at Qenoa in the end of July having 
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raised the French force to forty-eight 
thousand men, including three thousand 
cavahy and a powerful artillery, it was 
deemed indispensable on every account 
to resume offensive operations, in con- 
junction with the army of the Alps, 
which had now been augmented to a 
respectable amount. Everything, ac- 
cordingly, was put in motion in the 
valleys of the Alps and Apennines ; 
and the French army, whose head- 
quarters were at Comegliano, occupied 
at Yoitri, Savona, Yado, and Loano, 
nearly the same position which Napo- 
leon held previous to his memorable 
descent into Italy in March 1796. But 
it was too late : aU the activity of Mo- 
reau and Joubert could not prevent the 
&11 of the bulwarks of Lombardy and 
Piedmont. The siege of Mantua, which 
had been blockaded ever since the 
battle of Magnano, was pressed in good 
earnest by General Kray after the vic- 
tory of the Trebbia. The capture of 
Turin having placed at the disposal of 
the Allies immense resources, both in 
artillery and ammimition, and the de- 
feat of Macdonald having relieved them 
&om all anxiety as to the raising of the 
siege, thirty thousand men were soon 
collected round its walls, and the bat- 
teries of the besiegers armed with two 
hundred pieces of cannon. The garri- 
son originally consisted of nearly eleven 
thousand men; but this force, barely 
adequate at first to man its extensive 
ramparts, was now considerably weak- 
ened by disease. The peculiar situ- 
ation of this celebrated fortress ren- 
dered it indispensable that, at all ha- 
zards, the exterior works should be 
maintained, and this was no easy mat- 
ter with an insufficient body of troops. 
The soldiers were provisioned for a 
year ; but the inhabitants, thrice im- 
poverished by enormous contributions, 
were in the most miserable condition ; 
and the famine with which they were 
menaced, joined to the natural un- 
healthiness of the situation during the 
autumnal months, soon produced those 
contagious disorders ever in the rear of 
protracted war, which, in spite of every 
precaution, seriously weakened the 
strength of the garrison. 
VOL. IV. 



12. Mantua, situated in the middle 
of a lake formed by the Mincio in the 
course of its passage from the Alps to 
the Po, depends entirely for its secu- 
rity upon its external works, and the 
command of the waters which surround 
its walls. Two chauss^es traverse the 
whole extent of the lake on bridges of 
stone: the first leads to the citadel, 
the second to the faubourg St George. 
Connected with the citadel are the ex- 
ternal works and intrenched camp, 
which surround the lake, and prevent 
all access to its margin. These works, 
with the exception of the citadel, are 
not of any considerable strength ; the 
real defence of Mantua consists in the 
command which the garrison has of 
the waters in the lake, which is formed 
by three locks. That of the citadel en- 
ables them at pleasure to augment the 
upper lake ; that of Pradella gives them 
the command of the entrance of its 
waters into the Pajolo ; while that of 
the port G^r^se puts it in their power 
to dam up the canal of Pajolo, and let 
it fiow into inundations to obstruct the 
approach to the place. But, on the 
other hand, the besiegers have the 
meuis of augmenting or diminishing 
the supply of water to the lake itself, 
by draining off the river which feeds 
it above the town ; and tiie dykes which 
lead to Pradella are of such bi*eadth as 
to peimit trenches to be cut and ap- 
proaches made along them. Upon the 
whole, an exaggerated idea had been 
formed both of the value and strength 
of Mantua, by the importance which it 
had assumed in the campaign of 1796, 
and the result of the present siege re- 
vealed the secret of its real weakness. 

13. Kray, taking advantage with abi- 
lity of all the means at his disposal, 
had caused his flotilla to descend by 
Peschiera and Goito from the lake of 
Garda, and brought yp many gunboats 
by the inferior part of the Mincio into 
the lower lake. By means of these ves- 
sels, which were armed with cannon of 
the heaviest calibre, he kept up an in- 
cessant fire on the dykes, and at the 
same time established batteries against 
the curtain between the citadel and 
fort St George. These were intended 

8 
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merely as feints, to divert the attention 
of the besiegers from the i*eal point of 
attack, which was the front of fort Pra- 
della. On the night of the 14th July, 
while the garrison were reposing, after 
having celebrated by extraordinary re- 
joicings the anniversary of the talking 
of the Bastille, the trenches were open- 
ed, and after the approaches had been 
continued for some days, the tower of 
G^r^se was carried by assault, and the 
besiegers' guns rapidly brought close 
up to the outworks of the place. On 
the night of the 24th, all the batteries 
of the besiegers being fully aimed, they 
opened their fire, from above two hun- 
dred pieces, with such tremendous ef- 
fect, that the defences of the fortress 
speedily gave way before it. In less 
than two hours the outworks of fort 
PradeUa were destroyed; while the 
guns intended to create a diversion 
against the citadel soon produced a seri- 
ous impression. Nothing could stand 
against the vigour and sustained weight 
of the allied fire ; their discharges gra- 
dually rose from six thousand cannon- 
shot to twelve thousand in twenty-four 
hours, and the loss of the ganison from 
its effects was from five to six hundred 
a-day. Under the pressure arising from 
so terrible an attack, the fort of St 
George and the battery of Pajolo were 
successively abandoned ; and at length 
the garrison, reduced to seven thousand 
five hundred men, surrendered, on con- 
dition of being sent back to France, and 
not serving again until regularly ex- 
changed. HardUywere the terms agreed 
to, when the upper lake flowed with 
such violence into the under, through 
an aperture which the governor had 
cut to let in the waters, 3iat sixty feet 
of the dyke were carried away, and the 
inundation of Pajolo deepened to such 
a degree that it might have prolonged 
for at least eight days his means of de- 
fence, and possibly, by preventing the 
besieging force tiding a part in the 
battle of Novi, which shortly followed, 
altered the fate of the campaign. 

14. While the bulwark of Lombardy 
was thus falling, after an unexpectedly 
short resistance, into the hands of the 
Imperialists, Count Bellegarde was not 
less successful against the citadel of 



Alessandria. Trenches were opened on 
the 8Ui July; in a few days, eighty 
pieces of cannon were placed in bat- 
tery ; and such was the activity with 
which they were served, that in seven 
days they dischaiged no less than forty- 
two thousand projectiles. On the 21st, 
the garrison, consisting of sixteen hun- 
dred men, surrendered at discretion. 
This conquest was of great importance 
to the future projects of Suwarro£f; but 
it was dearly purchased by the loss of 
General Chastellar, his chief of tbe staff, 
who was severely wounded soon after 
the first trenches were opened — an ofi&- 
cer whose talents and activity had, iu 
a great degree, contributed to the suc- 
ces of the campaign. After the fall of 
Alessandria and Mantua, Suwarrofif, 
faithful to the orders he had received 
from Vienna, to leave no fortified place 
in the enemy's hands in his rear, com- 
menced the siege of Tortona. His 
army was soon augmented by the ar- 
rival of General Kray, with twenty 
thousand men, from the siege of Man- 
tua, who entered into line on the 12th 
August. The trenches were opened be- 
fore Tortona on the 5th August, and 
on the 7th, the castle of Serravalle, 
situated at the entrance of one of the 
valleys leading into the Apennines, was 
taken after a short cannonade. But the 
French army, which was now concen- 
trated under Joubert on the Apennines, 
was preparing an offensive movement, 
and the approaches to Gbnoa wei« des- 
tined to be the theatre of one of the 
most bloody battles which had yet oc- 
curred in modem times. 

15. The Republicans at this epoch 
occupied the following positions. The 
right wing, fifteen thousand strong, 
under St Cyr, guarded the passes of 
the Apennines from Portremoli to Tor- 
riglia, and furnished the garrison of 
Genoa. The centre, consisting of ten 
thousand, held tiie impoiiiant posts of 
the Bochetta and Campo Freddo at the 
summit of the mountains ; while the 
left, twenty-two thousand strong, was 
encamped on the reverse of the range, 
on the side of Piedmont, from the up- 
per end of the valley of the Tanaro — 
and both guarded the communications 
of the whole army with France, and 
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kept up the connection with the corps 
under Championnet^ which was begin- 
ning to collect on the higher paases 
of the Alps. On the other hand, the 
Allies could only muster forty-five thou- 
sand men in front of Tortona : General 
Kaim, with twelve thousand, being at 
Chierasco to observe the army of the 
Alps ; Elenau in Tuscany, wi^ seven 
thousand combatants ; and the remain- 
der of their great army occupied in 
keeping up the communications be- 
ween their widely scattered forces. 

16. The arrival of Joubert, to super- 
sede him in the command of his army, 
had no tendency to excite feelings of 
jealousy in the mind of his great pre- 
decessor. Moreau was incapable of a 
personal feeling when the interest of 
his country was at stake ; and with a 
magnanimity truly worthy of admira- 
tion, he not only gave his youthful suc- 
cessor the full benefit of his matured 
counsel and experience, but offered to 
accompany him for some days after 
he opened his campaign ; contributing 
thus, by his advice, to the glory of a 
rival who had just supplanted him in 
the command. Joubert, on his side, 
not only profited by the assistance thus 
generously proffered, but deferred on 
every occasion to the advice of his illus- 
trious friend ; and to the good under- 
standing between these great men the 
preservation of the Republican forces 
after the defeat at Novi and the death 
of Joubert, is mainly to be ascribed. 
How different from the presumption of 
Lafeuillade, who, a century before, had 
caused the ruin of a French army near 
the same spot, by neglecting the advice 
of Marshal Vauban before the walls of 
Turin f 

17. On the 9th of August, the French 
army commenced its forward move- 
ment; and, after debouching by the 
valleys of the Bormida, the Erro, and 
the Orba, assembled on the 13th at Novi, 
and blockaded SerravaUe, in the rear 
of their right wing. A fourth colunm, 
under the orders of St Cyr, destined to 
raise the siege of Tortona, descended 
the defiles of the Bochetta. Suwarroff 
no sooner heard of this advance than 
he concentrated his army, which, on 
the evening of the 14th, occupied the 



following positions : Kray, with the 
divisions of Bellegarde and Ott, was 
encamped in two lines on the right, 
near the road from Novi to Bosco, the 
centre, consisting of the divisions of 
Forster and Schwiekowsky, command- 
ed by Derfelden, bivouacked in rear of 
Pozzolo-Formigaro ; while Melas, with 
the lefb, consisting of the Austrian di- 
visions of Froelich and Lichtenstein, 
occupied Rivalta. The army of Jou- 
bert was grouped on the plateau in the 
rear of Novi, with his right on the 
Scrivia, his centre at Novi, and his left 
at Basaluzzo — a position which enabled 
him to cover the march of the columns 
detached from his right, which were 
destined to advance by Cassano to ef- 
fect the deliverance of Tortolia. The 
French occupied a semicircle on the 
northern slopes of the Monte Roton- 
do ; the left, composed of the divisions 
Qrouchy and Lemoine, under the com- 
mand oi Perignon, extended itself, in a 
circular form, around Pasturana; in 
the centre, the division Laboissi^re, 
under St Cyr, covered the heights to 
the right and lefb of Novi ; while the 
division Watrin, on the right, guarded 
the approaches to the Monte Rotondo 
from the side of Tortona, and Dom- 
browsky, with the Polish division, 
blockaded Serravalle. The position was 
strong, and the concentrated masses of 
the Republicans presented a formidable 
front among the woods, ravines, slopes, 
and vineyards with which the foot of 
the Apennines was broken. On the side 
of the French, forty-three thousand 
men were assembled ; while the forces 
of the Allies were above fiffcy-five thou- 
sand — a superiority which made the 
first desirous of engaging upon the 
rugged ground at the foot of the hills, 
and the latter anxious to draw their 
opponent into the plain, where their 
great superiority in cavalry might give 
them a decisive advantage. 

18. Joubertj who had given no credit 
to the rumours which had reached the 
army of the fall of Mantua, and con- 
tinually disbelieved the asseverations of 
St Cyr, that he would have the whole 
allied army on his hands, received a 
painful confirmation of its truth, by be- 
holding the dense masses of Ejay en- 
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campedoppositetohisleftwing. He was 
thrown by this unexpected discovery 
into the utmost perplexity. To engage 
with so great an inferiority of force 
was the height of temerity, while re- 
treat was difficult in presence of so en- 
terprising an enemy. In these circum- 
stances, he resolved, late on the night 
of the 14th — after such irresolution as 
throws great doubts on his capacity as 
general-in-chief, whatever his talents as 
second in command may have been — on 
retiring into the fastnesses of the Apen< 
nines ; and he was only waiting for the 
arrival of his scouts in the morning, 
to give the necessary orders for carry- 
ing it into effect, when the commence- 
ment of the attack by the Allies com- 
pelled him to accept battle in the posi- 
tion which he occupied. SuwarrofTs 
order of battle at Novi was highly cha- 
racteristic of that singular warrior. It 
was simply this : "Kray and Bellegarde 
will attack the left, the Russians the 
centre, Melas the right." To the sol- 
diers he said, " God wills, the Emperor 
x>rders, Suwarroff commands, that to- 
morrow the enemy be conquered." 
Dressed in his usual costume, in his 
shirt down to the waist, he was on 
horseback at the advanced po&ts the 
the whole preceding evening, attended 
by a few horsemen, minutely recon- 
noitring the Republican position. He 
was recognised from the French lines 
by the singularity of his dress, and a 
skirmish of advanced posts in conse- 
quence took place. 

19. SuwarrofiTs design was to force 
back the left of the French, by means 
of the corps of Kray, while Bagrathion 
had orders to turn their right, and 
unite in their rear, under cover of the 
cannon of Serravalle, with that coi'ps. 
At the same time, Derfelden was to 
attack Novi in the centre, and Melas 
commanded the reserve, ready to sup- 
port any part of the army which re- 
quired his aid. In pursuance of these 
orders, Kray commenced the attack at 
five in the morning ; Bellegarde assail- 
ed Grouchy — and Ott, Lemoine. The 
Republicans wei*e at first taken by sur- 
prise ; and their masses, in great part 
in the act of marching or entangled in 
the vineyards, receiv^ the fire of the 



Austrians without being able either to 
deploy or answer it. Notwithstand- 
ing the heroic resistance of some bri- 
gades, the Imperialists sensibly gained 
ground, and the heads of their columns 
were already mounting the plateau on 
which Novi stands, when Joubert hur- 
ried in person to the spot, and when in 
the act of waving his hat, giving the 
word, " Forward, let us throw our- 
selves among the tirailleurs ! " received 
a ball in his breast. He instantly fell, 
and with his last breath exclaimed, 
" Advance, my friends, advance ! " 

20. The confusion occasioned by this 
circumstance would have proved fatal, 
in all probability, to the French army, 
had the other corps of the Allies been 
so far advanced as to take advantage 
of it But, by a strange fatality, though, 
their attacks were all combined and 
concentric, they were calculated to 
take place at different times ; and 
while this impoi*tant advantage was 
gained on their left, the Russians in 
the centre were still resting at Pozzolo- 
Formigaro, and Melas had merely des- 
patched a detachment from Rivalta to 
observe the course of the Scrivia. This 
circumstance, joined to the opportune 
arrival of Moreau, who assumed the 
command and harangued the troops, 
restored order, and the Austrians were 
at length driven down to the bottom of 
the hSi on their second line. During 
this encounter, Bellegarde endeavoured 
to gain the rear of Pasturana by a ra- 
vine which encircled it, and was on the 
point of succeeding, when Perignon 
charged him so vigorously vrith the 
grenadiers of Partonneaux and the ca- 
valry of Richepanse, that the Imperial- 
ists were driven back in confusion, and 
the whole French left wing rescued 
fram danger. Hitherto the right of 
the Republicans had not been attacked, 
and St Cyr availed himself of this re- 
spite t-o complete his defensive arrange- 
ments. Kray, finding the whole weight 
of the engagement on his hands, pressed 
Bagrathion to commence an attack on 
Novi ; and though the Russian gene- 
i*al was desirous to wait till the hour 
assigned by his commander for his 
moving, he agreed to commence, when 
it was evident that> unless speedily 
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supported, Kray would be compelled 
to retreat The Ruseians advanced 
with great gallantry to the attack ; but 
a discharge from the division Labois- 
siere of musketry and grape, at half 
gun-shot, threw them into -confusion ; 
and, after an obstinate engagement, 
they were finally broken by a chai:>ge 
by Watrin, with a brigade of infantry, 
on their flank, and driven back with 
great loss to Pozzolo-Formigaro. 

21. The failure of these partial at- 
tacks rendered it evident that a com- 
bined effort of all the columns was 
necessary. It was now noon, and the 
French line was unbroken, although 
the superiority of numbers on the part 
of the Allies was fully twelve thousand 
men. Suwarroff, therefore^ combined 
all his forces for a decisive movement. 
Eray, whom nothing could intimidate, 
received orders to prepare for a fresh 
attack ; Derfelden was destined to sup- 
port Bagrathion in the centre. Melas 
was directed to break up from Rivalta 
to form the left of the line, while Ro- 
senberg was ordered in alf haste to 
advance from Tortona to support his 
movement. The battle, after a pause, 
began again with the umost fuiy at 
all points. It was long, however, most 
obstinately disputed. Notwithstand- 
ing the utmost eflforts of Kray, who 
returned above ten times to the charge, 
the Imperialists could make no im- 
pression on the French left: in vain 
column after column advanced to the 
harvest of death — nothing could break 
the firm array of the Republicans; 
while Bagrathion, Derfelden, and Mila- 
radowitch, in the centre, after the most 
heroic exertions, were compelled to re- 
coil before the terrible fire of the in- 
fantry and batteries which were dis- 
posed around Novi. For above four 
hours, the action continued with the 
utmost fury, without the French in- 
fantry being anywhere displaced ; until 
at length the fatigue on both sides 
produced a temporary pause, and the 
contending hosts rested on their arms 
amidst a field covered with the slain. 

22. The resolution of any other gen- 
eral but Suwarroff would have been 
shaken by so terrible a carnage without 
any result ; but his moral coui-age was 



of a kind which nothing could subduei. 
At four o'clock the left wing of the 
Allies came up imder Melas, and pre- 
parations were instantly made to take 
advantage of so great a reinforcement. 
Melas was directed to assail the ex- 
treme right of the Republicans, and 
endeavour, by turning it, to threaten 
the road from Novi to Qenoa ; while 
Kray again attacked the left, and Su- 
warroflf himself, with the whole weight 
of the Russians, pressed the centre. 
The resistance experienced on the left 
was so obstinate that, though he led 
on the troops with the courage of a 
grenadier, Kray could not gain a foot 
of groimd; but the Russians in the 
centre, after a terrible conflict, suc- 
ceeded in driving the Republicans into 
Novi, from the old walls and ruined 
towers of which, however, they still 
kept up a murderous fire. But the 
progress of Melas on the right was 
much more alarming. While one of 
his columns ascended the right bank 
of the Scrivia and reached Serravalle, 
another by the left bank had already 
turned the Monte Rotondo, and was 
rapidly ascending its sides ; while the 
general himself, vnth a third, was ad- 
vancing against the eastern flank of 
the plateau of NovL To make head 
against so many dangers, Moreau order- 
ed the division Watrin to move towards 
the menaced plateau ; but finding itself 
assailed during its march, both in front 
and I'ear, by the divisions of Melas, it 
fell into confusion, and fled in the 
utmost disorder, with difficulty cutting 
its way through the enemy on the road 
in the rear of the French position. 

23. It now became indispensable for 
the Republicans to retire, for Lichten- 
stein, at the head of the Imperial 
cavalry and three brigades of grena- 
diers, was already established on the 
road to Gavi; his triumphant battal- 
ions, with loud shouts, were sweeping 
round the rear of the Republicans, 
while the glittering helmets of the 
horsemen appeared on every eminence 
behind their lines, and no other way 
of communication remained open but 
that which led by Pasturana to Ovada. 
Suwarrofi", who saw his advantage, was 
preparing a last and simultaneous at- 
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tack on the front and flanks of his op- 
ponent, when Moreau anticipated him 
by a general retreat. It waa at first 
conducted in good order, but the im- 
petuous assaults of the Allies soon con- 
verted it into a rout. Novi, stripped 
of its principal defenders, could no 
longer withstand the assaults of the 
Russians, who, confident of victory, 
and seeing the standards of the Allies 
in the rear of the French position, 
rushed forward with resistless fury and 
deafening cheers, over the dead bodies 
of their comrades, to the charge. Le- 
moine and Grouchy with difficulty sus- 
tained themselves, in retiring, against 
the impetuous attacks of their un- 
wearied antagonist Kray, when the vil- 
lage of Pasturana in their rear was 
carried by the Russians, whose vehe- 
mence increased with their success, and 
the only road practicable for their ar- 
tilleiy cut off. Despair now seized 
their ranks ; infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery disbanded, and fled in tumultu- 
ous confusion across the vineyards and 
oi'chards which adjoined the line of 
retreat. Colli and his whole brigade 
were made prisoners; and Perignon 
and Grouchy, almost cut to pieces with 
sabre-wounds, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The army, in utter con- 
fusion, reached Gavi. where it was ral- 
lied by the efibrts of Moreau, the Allies 
being too much exhausted with fatigue 
to continue the pursuit. 

24. The battle of Nov! was one of 
the most bloody and obstinately con- 
tested that had yet occurred in the 
war. The loss of the Allies was 1800 
killed, 5200 wounded, and 1200 pri- 
soners; that of the French was still 
greater, amounting to 1500 killed, 5500 
wounded, and SOOO prisoners, besides 
37 cannons, 28 caissons, and 4 stand- 
ards. As the war advanced, and fiercer 
passions were brought into collision, 
the carnage was daily becoming greater; 
the officers were more prodigal of their 
own blood and that of their soldiers ; 
and the chiefs themselves, regardless 
of life, at length led them on both sides 
to the charge, with an enthusiasm 
which nothing could surpfuts. Joubert 
was the victim of this heroic feeling ; 
Grouchy charged with a standard in 



his hand, and when it was torn from 
him in the m&i6e, he raised his helmet 
on his sabre, and was thrown down 
and wounded in the shock of the op- 
posing squadrons; and Ki*ay, Bagra- 
thion, and Melas led on their troops 
to the mouth of the enemy's cannon, 
as if their duty had been that of merely 
commanding grenadier battalions. 

25. The consequences of the battle 
of Novi were not so great as might 
have been expected from so desperate 
a shock. On the night of the 15th, 
Moreau regained in haste the defiles of 
the Apennines, and posted St Cyr, 
with a strong rearguard, to defend the 
approaches to the Bochetta. In the 
first moments of consternation, he had 
serious thoughts of evacuating G^noa, 
and the artillery was already collected 
at St Pietro d' Arena for that purpose ; 
but, finding that he was not seriously 
disquieted, he again dispersed his 
troops through the mountains, nearly 
in the positions they held before the 
battle. St Cyr was intrusted with the 
right, where a serious attempt was 
chiefly apprehended; and an attack 
which Elenau made on that part of 
the position, with five thousand men, 
was repulsed with the loss of seven 
himdred men to the Imperialists. Su- 
warrofif himself, informed of the suc- 
cesses of the French in the small can- 
tons of Switzerland, inmiediately de- 
tached Kray, with twelve thousand 
men, to the Tessino ; while he himself, 
in order to keep an eye on Champioimel^ 
whose force was dally accumulating on 
the Maritime Alps, encamped at Asti, 
where he covered at once the blockade 
of Coni and the siege of Tortona. 

26. During the concentration of the 
Allied forces for the battle of Novi, 
this active commander so ably disposed 
his little army, which only amounted 
to sixteen thousand combatants, in- 
stead of thirty thousand, as he had 
been promised by the Directory, that 
he succeeded in forcing the passage of 
the Little St Bernard, and diiving the 
Imperialists back to Suza. These suc- 
cesses continued even after the Russian 
commander took post at Asti ; and in 
a variety of affiura of posts in the val- 
leys of the Alps, he succeeded in tak- 
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ing fifteen kundred prisoners and four 
pifioes of cannon. But these advan- 
tages were more than counterbalanced 
by the fall of Tortona, which capitu- 
lated on the 25th August^ on condition 
that, if not relieved by the 11th Sep- 
tember, the place shoidd be surrender- 
ed to the Allies. This conquest was 
the only trophy which they derived 
from the bloody battle of NovL Mor- 
eau made an ineffectual attempt to re- 
lieve the blockade, and, finding it im- 
possible to effect the object, retired 
into the fa&tnesses of the Apennines ; 
while Suwarroff, who had received 
orders to collect the whole Russians 
in the Alps, set out, agreeably to the 
plan fixed on, with seventeen thousand 
men, for the canton of the Tessino. 

27. While these great events were 
passing to the south of the Alps, events 
of still more decisive importaiice oc- 
curred to the north of those moun- 
tains. Immediately after the capture 
of Zurich and the retreat of Massena 
to Mount Albis, the Archduke estab- 
lished the bulk of his forces on the 
hills which separate the Glatt from the 
Limmat, and placed a chain of posts 
along the whole line of that river, and 
the Aar, to observe the movements of 
the Republicans. Each of the opposing 
armies in Switzerland numbered about 
seventy-five thousand combatants; but 
the French had acquired a decided 
superiority on the Upper Rhine, where 
they had collected forty thousand men, 
whUe the forces of the Imperialists 
amounted in that quarter only to 
twenty-two thousand. Both purties 
were anxiously waiting for reinforce- 
ments; but as that expected by the 
Archduke, under Korsakoff, was by 
much the most important, Massena re- 
solved to anticipate his adversary, and 
strike a decisive blow before that auxi- 
liary arrived. For this purpose he com- 
menced his operations by means of his 
right wing in the higher Alps, hoping, 
by the advantage which the initiative 
always gives in mountainous regions, 
to dispossess the Imperialists from the 
important position of the St Gk)thard, 
and separate their Italian from their 
Qerman armies by the acquisition of 



these elevated ridges, which were uni- 
versally at that period deemed the key 
to the seat of war. 

28. At the very time when the 
French general was making prepara- 
tions for these important movements, 
the Aulic Council gave every possible 
facility to their success, by compelling 
the Archduke to depart with his ex- 
perienced troops for the Rhine, and 
make way for the Russians under 
Korsakoff, equally unskilled in moun- 
tain warfare, and unacquainted with 
the French tactics. In vain that able 
commander represented that the line 
of the Rhine, with its double barrier 
of fortresses, was equally formidable 
to an Invading as advantageous to an 
offensive army ; that nothing decisive, 
therefore, could be expected from the 
operations of the Imperialists in that 
quarter, while the chances of success 
were much greater from a combined 
attack of the Russians and Austrians 
on the frontier of the Jura, where no 
fortresses existed to impede an invad- 
ing force ; that fifty thousand Russians 
in Switzerland could not supply the 
place of seventy thousand Austrians, 
said the chances, thei*efore, were that 
some serious diiutster would occur in 
the most important part of the line of 
operations ; and that nothing could be 
more hazardous than to make a change 
of troops and commanders in presence 
of a powerful and enterprising enemy, 
at the very time that he was meditating 
offensive operations. These judicious 
observations produced no sort of effect, 
and the court of Vienna ordered " the 
immediate execution of its will, with- 
out further objections." 

29. To understand the important 
military operations which followed, it 
is indispensable to form some idea of 
the ground on which they took place. 
The St Gk>thard, though inferior in 
elevation to many other mountains in 
Switzerland, is nevertheless the central 
point of the country, and from its sides 
some of the greatest rivers in Europe 
take their rise. On the east, the Rhine, 
springing from the glaciers of Disentis 
and Hinter#Rhein, carries its waters, 
by a circuitous course, through the 
expanse of the lake of Constance to the 
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Grerman Ocean ; on the north, the Reuss 
and the Aai*, descending in parallel 
raTineSy through rugged mountains, 
feed the lakes of Luzem, Thun, and 
Brientz, and ultimately contribute their 
waters to the same majestic stream. 
On the west) a still greater river rises 
in the blue and glittering glacier of the 
Uhone, and descending through the 
long channel of the Yalais, expands 
into the beautiful lake of Geneva ; 
while to the south, the snows of the 
St Gothard nourish the impetuous tor- 
rent of the Tessino, which, after foam- 
ing through the rocks of Faido, and 
bathing the smiling shores of the Ital- 
ian bailiwicks, sWeUs out into the sweet 
expanse of the Lago Maggiore, and 
loses itself in the classic waves of the 
Po. The line of the Limmat, which 
now separated the hostile armies, is 
composed of the Linth, which rises in 
the snowy mountains of Glarus, and, 
after forming in its course the Lake of 
Zurich, issues from that great sheet of 
water, under the name of tiie Limmat, 
and throws itself into the Aar at Bruick. 
Hotze guarded the line of the Linth ; 
the Archduke himself that of the Lim- 
mat. Korsakoff was considerably in 
the rear, and was not expected at 
Schaffhausen till the 19th August* 

30. One road, practicable for cavalry, 
but barely so for artillery at that period, 
crossed the St Gothard from Bellinzona 



to Altdorff Ascending from Bellinzona 
on the southern side, it passed through 
a narrow defile close to the Tessino, 
between inmiense walls of rock between 
Faido and Airolo ; climbed the steep 
ascent above Airolo to the inhospitable 
summit of the St Gk>thard ; descended, 
by a torrent's edge, its northern de- 
clivity, to the elevated mountain valley 
of Unsem, from whence, after travers- 
ing the dark and humid gallery of the 
Unnerloch, it crossed the foaming cas- 
cade of the Reuss by the celebrated 
Devirs Bridge, and descended, through 
the desolate and rugged valley of Schol- 
lenen, to Altdorf on the lake of Luzem. 
But there all vestige of a practicable 
road ceased, and must ever cease ; the 
sublime lake of Uri lies before the tra- 
veller, the sides of which, formed of 
gigantic walls cf rock, defy all attempt 
at the formation of a path, and the 
communication with Luzem is carried 
on by water along the beautiful lake of 
the Four Cantons. The only way in 
which it is possible to proceed on land 
from this point, is either on the left by 
shepherd's tracks towards Stanz and 
the canton of Unterwalden, or on the 
right by the rugged "and almost im- 
practicable pass of the Sehachenthal, 
by which the traveller may reach the 
upper extremity of the canton of 
Glarus. From the valley of Unsem, 
in the heart of the St Gothard, a diffi- 



* The relative situation and strength of the two armies^ at this period, is thus given by 
the Archduke Charles : — 



From Huningen to the mouth of the Aar, 

From the mouth of the Aar to Mount Uetli, 

From Mount Albis to the lake of Luzern, 

From the lake of Luzem to the valley of Oberhasli, 

In the Valais, from Briag to St Maurice, 

In the interior of Switzerland, 



In&ntry. 

10,991 
28,792 
11,761 

7,732 
10,886 

2,088 



Garftlrjr. 

8,208 

8,239 

564 

554 
1,126 



Total, 



AHin. 

Between Weiss and Wutach, .... 

From the mouth of the Aar to the lake of Zurich, 

Between the lake of Zurich and Luzem, 

From the lake of Luzem to the St Gothard, 

On the St Gothard, the Grimsel, and the Upper Valais, 

In the Grisons, ...... 

Swiss, . . 

64,613 18,301 
Total, —77,914 

t The magnificent chauss^e which now traverses this mountainous and romantic re- 
gion wa* not formed tUl the year 1810. 
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356 
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cult and dangerous path leads over the 
Fui'ka and the Grimsel, across steep 
and slippery slopes, where the most 
experienced traveller can with difficulty 
keep his footing, to Meyringen in the 
valley of Oberhasli. 

31. The plan of the Allies was, that 
Hotze, with twenty-five thousand Aus- 
trians, should be left on the Linth; 
and at the end of September a general 
attack should be made on the French 
position along the whole line. Korsa- 
koff was to lead the attack on the left 
with his Russian forces ; Hotze in the 
centre with the Austrians ; while Su- 
warroff, with seventeen thousand of his 
best troops, flushed with the conquest 
of Italy, was to assail the right flank 
of the Republicans, and by the St Go- 
thard throw himself into the rear of 
their position on the Limmat. This 
design might have been attended with 
success, if it had been undertaken with 
troops already assembled on the theatre 
of operations ; but when they were to 
be collected from Novi and Bavaria, 
and undertaken in presence of a general 
perfectly master of the ground, and 
already occupying a central position in 
the midst of these converging columns, 
it was evidently attended wit£ the most 
imminent hazasd. If any of the columns 
did not arrive at the appointed time, 
the whole weight of the enemy might 
be expected to fall on the first which 
appeared. Massena intrusted to Le- 
courbe, whose skill in mountain war- 
fare had already been amply evinced, 
the impoHant duty of throwing for- 
ward his right wing, and expelling the 
Imperialists from the higher Alps ; 
while he himself, by a false attack 
along the whole line, and especially 
upon Zurich in the centre, distracted 
the attention of the enemy, and pre- 
vented him from perceiving the accu- 
mulation of force which was brought 
to bear on the St Gothard. 

82. Early on the morning of the 14th 
August, the French troops were every- 
where in motion. On the left, the 
allied outposts were driven in along, 
the tsrhole line ; and in the centre the 
attack was so impetuous that the Aus- 
tnans were forced back almost to Zu- 
rich, where the Archduke rapidly col- 



lected his forces to resist the inroad. 
After considerable bloodshed, as the ob- 
ject was gained, the Republicans drew 
off, and resumed their positions on the 
Limmat. The I'eal attack of Lecourbe 
was attended with very different results. 
The forces at his disposal, including 
those of Thurreau in the Yalais, were 
little short of thirty thousand men, 
and they were directed with the most 
consummate ability. General Gudin, 
with five battalions, was to leave the 
valley of the Aar, force the ridge of 
the Grimsel, and, forming a junction 
with General Thurreau in the Yalais, 
drive the Austrians from the source 
of the Rhone and Mount Furka. A 
second column of three battalions, 
commanded by Loison, received orders 
to cross the Steinerberg between Ober- 
hasli and the valley of Schollenen, and 
descend upon Wasen; while a third 
marched from Engelberg upon Erst- 
feld, on the lake of Luzem; and a 
fourth moved direct by the valley of 
Issi upon Altdorf. Lecourbe himself 
was to embark from Luzenx on board 
his flotilla, make himself master of 
Brunen and Schwytz on its eastern 
shore, and combine with the other 
corps for the capture of Altdorf and 
all the posts occupied by the enemy in 
the valley of the Reuss. 

33. These attacks all proved success- 
ful. The Republican parties, under 
Lecourbe and Oudinot, advanced by 
land and water against Schwytz, and, 
after an obstinate combat, the united 
Swiss and Imperialists were driven 
from that canton into the MuttenthaL 
From Brunen, the hai'bour of Schwytz 
on the lake, Lecourbe conducted his 
flotilla under Tell's Chapel, through 
the sublime scenery of the lake of Uri, 
beneath precipices fifteen hundred feet 
high, to Fluelen, whei'e he landed with 
great difficulty, under a heavy fire from 
the Austrian troops ; and, after a warm 
engagement, forced General Simbschen, 
who defended Altdorf, to retire farther 
up the valley of the Reuss. Meanwhile 
Loison, after encountei*ing incredible 
difficulties, had crossed the Steinerberg 
and the glaciers of Susten, and not 
only forced the enemy back into the 
valley of Reuss, but, after five assaults. 
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made himflelf master of the important 
eleyated post of Wasen, in the middle 
of its extent) so as to expose the troops 
who had been driven up from Altdorf 
to be assailed in rear as well as front 
In this extremity they had no retooroe ' 
but to retire by the lateral gorge of 
the ICaderanerthal, from whence they 
reached by Tavatsch the valley of the 
Rhine. 

84. Meanwhile successes still more 
decisive were achieved by the Republi- 
cans in the other part of their moun- 
tain line. General Thurreau at the 
same hour attacked Prince Rohan^ who 
was stationed in the Valais, near Brieg, 
to guard the northern approach to the 
Simplon ; and defeated him with such 
loss that he was constrained to evacuate 
the valley of the Rhone, and retired by 
the tenific gorges of the Simplon to 
Duomo d'Ossola, on the Italian side of 
the mountains.* This disaster obliged 
Colonel Strauch, who guarded amidst 
snow and granite, the rugged sides of 
the Grimsel and the Furka with eight 
battalions, to fly to the relief of the 
ImperialiBts in the Upper Valais, leav- 
ing only fifteen bundled to guard the 
summit of that mountain. He suc- 
ceeded in stopping the advance of the 
Republicans up the Valais ; but during 
his absence the important posts of the 
Grimsel and Furka were lost G^eral 
Gudin, at the head of three thousand 
men, set out from Guttanen, in the 
valley of the Aar, and after climbing 
up the valley, and surmounting with 
infinite difficulty the glaciers of Ghel- 
men, succeeded in assailing the corps 
who guarded, amidst ice and snow, the 
rugged summit of the Grimsel, from a 
higher point than that which they oc- 
cupied. After a desperate conflict, in 
which a severe loss was experienced on 
both sides, the Imperialists were diHiven 
down the southern side of the moun- 
tain into the Valais; and Colonel 

* The magnificent road which now crosses 
the Simplon, and awakens the admiration of 
every traveller from the skill with which it 
is ezecQted, and the splendid scenery which 
it reveals, was not then made ; and the only 
passage from the Valais to Duomo d'Ossola 
was by a break-neck path, highly dan^rous 
during winter in the upper parts, and prac- 
ticable, even in summer, only for foot pas- 
sengers. 



Strauch, finding himself now exposed 
on both flanks, had no alternative but 
to retire by the dangerous pass called 
the Nufenen, over a slippery gUder, to 
Faido on the Te s sin o, &om whence he 
rejoined the scattered detachments of 
his force, which had made their escape 
from the Valais, by paths known only 
to chamois hunters, through the Val 
Formazza at Bellinzona. 

35. Leoourbe, ignorant of the suc- 
cesses of his right wing, on the succeed- 
ing day pursued his career of victory 
in the valley of the Reuss. Following 
the retiring columns of the Imperialists 
up the dark and shaggy pass of SchoU- 
enen, he at length arrived at the Devil's 
Bridge, where a chasm thirty feet wide, 
formed by the blowing up of the arch, 
and a murderous fire from the rocks on 
the opposite side of the ravine, arrested 
his progress. But this obstacle was not 
of long duration. During the night the 
Republicans threw beams over the 
chasm; andtheAustrianB,findingthem- 
selves menaced on their flank by Gen- 
eral Gudin, who was descending the 
valley of Unsem from the Furka by 
Realp, were obliged to evacuate that 
almost impregnable post> and I'etire to 
the heights of the Crispalt^ behind the 
Oberalp, near the source of the Rhine. 
There they maintained themselves, with 
great resolution, against the Republi- 
can grenadiers till the evening ; but on 
the following day, being assailed by the 
united forces of Lecourbe and Gudin, 
they were finally broken and driven 
badk to Hanz, in the Grisons, farther 
down that river, with the loss of a thou- 
sand prisoners and three pieces of can- 
non. At the same time, a detachment 
took possession of the summit of the 
St Gk>thai'd, and established itself at 
Airolo, on the southern declivity of the 
mountoin. 

36. While Lecourbe was gaining these 
great successes on the rights his left, be- 
tween the lakes of Luzem and Zurich, 
was equally fortunate. General Chabran, 
on the extreme left, cleared the whole 
western bank of the lake of Zurich 
SB far as Wiggis ; the central columns 
drove the Imperialists from Schwyz 
into the Muttenthal, and defeated Jel- 
lachichat Ensiedeln; and on the follow- 
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iug day, aided by Chabran, who moved 
against his flank by the Waggithal, they 
totally routed the Austrians, who fell 
back, with the loss of twelve hundred 
prisoners, by the Klonthal,into the can- 
ton of Glarus. Thus, by a series of ope- 
rations as ably executed as they were 
skilfully conceived, was the whole lefb 
wing of the Imperialists routed and 
driven back in less than forty-eight 
houra, with the loss of ten pieces of can- 
non, four thousand prisoners, and two 
thousand in killed and wounded ; while 
the important post of the St Gothard, 
with all its approaches and lateral val- 
leys, was wi*ested from their hands.* 

37. These brilliant successes, however, 
were only gained by Massena through 
the gi'eat concentration of his forces on 
the right wing. To accomplish this he 
was obliged to weaken his left, which, 
lower down in the plain, guarded the 
course of the Aar. The Archduke re- 
solved to avail himself of this circum- 
stance to strike a decisive blow against 
that weakened extremity ; in which he 
was the more encouraged by the arrival 
of twenty thousand Russians of Korsa- 
kofTs corps at Schaffhausen, and the 
important effect which success in that 
quarter would have in threatening the 
communications of the Republican army 
with the interior of France. For this 
purpose thirty thousand men were as- 
sembled on the banks of the river, and 
the point selected for the passage at 
Gross Dettingen,a little below the junc- 
tion of the Reuss and the Aar. Hotze 
vras left in Zurich with eight thousand 
men, with which he engaged to defend 
it to the last exti*emity ; while Korsa- 
koff promised to arrive at Ober Endin- 
gen, in the centre of the line, with 
twenty-threethousandmen. Themarch 
of the columns was so well concealed, 
and the arrangements made with such 
precision, that this great force reached 
the destined point without the enemy 
being aware of their arrival, and every- 

* Many read^willreoognlae, in the theatre 
of these operations, the scenes indelibly en- 
graven on their memory by the matchless 
sublimity of their features. The author tra- 
versed them on foot in 1816, and again in 1821 ; 
the lapse of twenty years has taken nothing 
from tho clearness of the impressions left on 
his mind during these delightful excurBion& 



thing promised a favourable issue to 
the enterprise, when it proved abortive 
from the difficulties of the passage, and 
the want of skill and due preparation 
in the Austrian engineers. The bridges 
for the crossing of the troops were com- 
menced imder such a violent fire of ar- 
tillery as speedily cleared the opposite 
banks, but it was found impossible to 
anchor the pontoons in the rocky bed 
of the straam, aad the rapidity of the 
emrent rendered it hopeless to con- 
struct the bridges in any other manner. 
Thus, from the want of a little foresight 
and a few precautions on the part of the 
engineers, did a project fail, as ably con- 
ceived as it was accurately executed by 
the military officers, and which pro- 
mised to have altered the fate of the 
campaign, and perhaps of the war. Had 
the passage been effected, the Archduke, 
with forty thousand men, would have 
cleared all the right bank of the Aar, 
separated the French left wing on the 
Rhine from their centre and right in 
Switzerland, compelled Massena to un- 
dertake a disastrous retreat into the 
canton of Berne, exposed to almost cer- 
tain destruction the small corps at BMe, 
and opened the defenceless frontier of 
the Jura to immediate invasion from the 
united troops of the Archduke, Korsa- 
koff, and Suwarroff. The want of a 
few grappling-irons defeated a project 
on which perhaps the fate of the world 
depended. Such is frequently the for- 
tune of war. 

38. Desirous still of achieving some- 
thing considerable with his veteran sol- 
diers before leaving the command in 
Switzerland, the Arohduke, after his 
troops hadresumed their position, again 
concentrated his left under Hot2e. But 
the usual jealousies between the troops 
and commandera of rival nations pre- 
vented his projects from being carried 
into execution ; and before the end of 
the month the Austrians, under their 
able commander, were in full march for 
the Upper Rhine, leaving twenty-five 
thousand men under Hotze, as an auxi- 
liary force to support Korsakoff until 
the arrival of Suwarroff from the plains 
of Piedmont This change of comman- 
ders, and weakening of the allied forces, 
presented too great chances of success 
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to escape the observation of so able a 
general as Massena, whose army was 
now augmented, by reinforcements from 
the interior, to above eighty thousand 
men. He instantly resolved on a gen- 
eral attack along the whole line. The 
movement commenced with an attack 
by Soult, with the right wing of the 
Republicans, upon Hotze, who occu- 
pied the canton of Glarus ; and, after 
several sharp skirmishes, a decisive ac- 
tion took place near Nafels, in which 
the Austrians were defeated, and com- 
pelled to fall back to a defensive line 
in their rear, extending from the lake 
of Zurich by Wesen through the Wal- 
lenstatter See by Sarganz, to Coire in 
the Orisons. It was at this critical 
moment that the Archduke, yielding 
to the pressing commands of the Aulic 
Council, was compelled to abandon the 
army with the great body of his troops, 
leaving the united force of Korsakoff and 
Hotze, fifty-six thousand strong, scat- 
tered over a line forty miles in length, 
to sustain the weight of Massena, who, 
without weakening his force at other 
points, could bring sixty-five thousand 
to bear upon the decisive point around 
the ramparts of Zurich. 

39. The anival of the Archduke was 
soon attended with important effects 
upon the Upper Rhine. The French 
had crossed that river at Mannheim on 
the 26th August with twelve thousand 
men, and driving General Muller, who 
commanded the Imperialists, before 
them, laid siege to Philippsburg, on 
which they had commenced a furious 
bombardment But the approach of 
the Austrian prince speedily changed 
the state of affairs. The columns of 
that commander, rapidly approaching, 
threatened to cut off their retreat to the 
Rhine, and they were obliged hastily to 
raise the siege and retire to Mannheim. 
The insufficient state of defence of that 
important place mspired the Archduke 
with the design of carrying it by a eoup- 
de-main. Its fortifications had, some 
months before, been levelled by the Re- 
publicans; but since that time they had 
been indefatigable in their endeavours 
to restore them, and they were already 
in a respectable state of defence. On 
the 17th, the Austrians in two colimins. 



one of fourteen thousand men, the other 
of seven thousand, with a reserve of eight 
thousand, moved towards Mannheim, 
and on the following day gave the as- 
sault. A thick fog favoured the enter- 
prise; the Austrians got into the re- 
doubts almost before the French were 
awai'e of their approach, and drove them 
over the Rhine, with the loss of eighteen 
hundred prisoners, and twenty-one 
pieces of cannon. This success threw 
a momentary lustre over the expedition, 
for which the Allies were about to pay 
dear by the disasters experienced before 
Zurich. 

40. After the departure of the Arch- 
duke, it was concerted between Suwar- 
roff, Korsakoff, and Hotze, that the 
former of these commanders should set 
out from Bellinzona on the 2l8t Sep- 
tember, and attack the Republican po- 
sitions near Airolo on the Tessino. On 
the 25th, he expected to be at Altdorf, 
after having made himself master of 
the St Gothard. From thence he was 
to form a junction with Korsakoff at 
Zurich, and with their united forces 
assail the position of Massena on the 
Limmat in front, while Hotze attacked 
it in flank. By this means they flat- 
tered themselves that they woi:dd be 
able to march on the Aar with the mass 
of their forces, and drive the French 
back upon the frontier of the Jura and 
their own resources. This project was 
well conceived, in so far as the turning 
the French position by the St Gothard 
was concerned ; and if it had been exe- 
cuted as vigorously and accurately by 
all the commandei's engaged as it was 
by Suwarroff, the t*esult might have 
been very different from what actually 
occurred. But it presented almost in- 
surmountable difficulties in the execu- 
tion, from the rugged nature of the 
countiy in which the principal opera- 
tions were to be conducted, the diffi- 
culty of communicating between one 
valley, or one part of the army and an- 
other, and the remote distances from 
which the corps which were to com- 
bine in the operation were to assemble. 
It would have been more prudent, with 
such detached bodies, to have chosen 
the Misocco and the Bemardine for the 
Russian field-marshal's march to the 
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theatre of war from the Italian plains, 
as that would have brought him down, 
by roads practicable for artillery, 
through the Via-Maia into the heai't 
of the Austrian army, under cover of 
the posts which they still occupied in 
the Grisons. But it did not promise 
such brilliant results in the outset as 
that which he adopted ; and it was 
more suitable to the impetuous charac- 
ter of the Russian veteran to throw 
himself at once through the narrow 
ravines of the St Goti^rd, upon ike 
flank of his adversary's line. 

41. Meanwhile Korsakoff collected 
the greater part of his forces in the 
neighbourhood of Zurich, where they 
were encamped between the ramparts 
of the town and the banks of the Sill. 
The position which they occupied, and 
the necessity of striking a decisive blow 
before the arrival of Suwarroff, sug- 
gested to Massena a plan which he con- 
ceived and executed with the most 
consummate ability. He had a supe- 
riority, until the arrival of Suwarroff,- 
of six thousand over the Allies ; but the 
corps which that commander brought 
with him would turn the balance ^ill 
farther the other way.* Now, there- 
fore, was the moment, by a decisive 
blow in the centre, to ruin the allied 
army before the junction of that dread- 
ed commander. But the distiibution 
of these troops rendered this superi- 
ority still more important ; for Massena 
could assemble thirty-nine thousand on 
the decisive line of the Limmat, while 
Koi-sakoff could only collect twenty- 
five thousand, the bulk of whom were 
grouped together under the cannon of 
Zurich, where their numbers were of 
no avail, and their crowded state in a 
narrow space only impeded any mili- 
tary movements. 

42. The temper and feeling of the 
Russian troops, even more than their 
defective position, rendered them the 
ready victims of a skilful and daring 
advei-sary. Justly proud of their long 
series of victories over the Turks, and 
of the decisive impression which Suwar- 
roff had made in the Italian campaign, 

* The French anuy in the field was 76,000 ; 
that of the Allies, without Suwarrofl^ 70,000 ; 
with him, 88,000.— Jomini, xii. 245. 



they had conceived both an unreason- 
able confidence in their own strength, 
and an unfounded contempt for their 
enemies. This feeling was not the re- 
sult of a course of successes over an an- 
tagonist with whom they had repeat- 
edly measured their strength, but of a 
blind idea of superiority, unfounded 
either in reason or experience, and 
likely to lead to the most disastrous 
consequences. In presence of the first 
genersd then in Europe, at the head 
of a greatly superior force, Korsakoff 
thought it unnecessary to adopt other 
measures, or take greater precautions, 
than if he had been on the banks of 
the Dniester, in front of an undisci- 
plined horde of barbarians.' Thus 
everything, both on the French and 
allied side, prepared the great catas- 
trophe which was approa^ng. The 
presumption and arrogance of Korsa- 
koff were carried to such a pitch, that, 
in a conference with the Archduke 
Charles, shortly before the battle, when 
that great general was pointing out the 
positions which should in an especial 
manner be guarded, and said, pointing 
to the map, " Here you should place a 
battalion." — " A company, you mean," 
said Korsakoff. " No,'^ replied the 
Archduke, " a battalion." — " I under- 
stand you," rejoined the other; "an 
Avstrian hatkUum, or a Jtuatian com- 
pany" 

43. Having minutely reconnoitred 
the position of the enemy, Massena re- 
solved to make only a feigned attack 
on Zurich, and to cross with the bulk 
of his forces farther down the river at 
Closter-Fahr, where it was slenderly 
guarded; and thus to turn the posi- 
tion under the ramparts of that town, 
and attack Korsakoff both in front and 
real', at the same time that the Repub- 
licans had cut him off firom his right 
wing farther down the river, and the 
lake of Zurich separated him from hia 
left in the mountains. The execution 
of this plan was as able as its concep- 
tion was felicitous, on the part of the 
French commander. By great exer- 
tions the French engineers collected, 
by land-carriage, twelve pontoons and 
thirty-seven barks at Dietikon, on the 
evening of the 24th September, where 
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they were concealed behind an emi- 
nence and several hedges, and brought 
dow^ to the margin of the riyer at 
daybreak on the following morning. 
The French masked batteries then 
opened their fire ; by the superiority of 
which the opposite bank was speedily 
cleared of the feeble detachments of 
the enemy who occupied it» and the 
passage commenced. Six hundred men/ 
in the first instance, were ferried over, 
and the French artillery, directed by 
General Foy, protected this gallant 
band against the attacks of the increas- 
ing force of the enemy, till the boats 
returned with a fresh detachment. 
Meanwhile the pontoons arrived at a 
quick trot from Dietikon ; the bridge 
began to be formed, and the troops 
ferried over attacked and carried the 
height on the opposite side, from 
whence seven pieces of cannon had 
hitherto thundered on their crossing 
columns, though defended with the 
most obstinate valour by three Rus- 
sian battalions. By seven o'clock the 
plateau of Closter-Fahr, which com- 
manded the passage, was carried, with 
the artillery which crowned it, and be- 
fore nine the bridge was completed, 
and Oudinot, with fifbeen thousand 
men, firmly established on the right 
bank of the river. 

44. While this serious attack was go- 
ing on in the centre. General Menard, 
on the lefb, had by a feigned attack in- 
duced the Russian commander, Duras- 
sofi*, to collect all his forces to resist 
the threatened passage on the Lower 
Limmat; and Mortier, by a vigorous 
demonstration against Zurich, retained 
the bulk of the Russian centre in the 
neighbourhood of that city. His troops 
were inadequate to produce any serious 
impression on the dense masses of the 
Russians who were there assembled; 
but while he was retiring in confusion, 
and Korsakoff was already congratu- 
lating himself on a victory, he was 
alarmed by the increasing cannonade 
in his rear, and intelligence soon ar- 
rived of the passage at Closter-Fahr, 
and the separation of the right wing 
under Durassoff from the centre, now 
lefb to its own resources at Zurich. 
Shortly after, he received the most 



alarming accounts of the progress of 
Oudinot : he had made himself master 
of Hongg, and the heights which sur- 
round Zurich on the north-west ; and, 
in spite of a sally which the Russian 
general made towards evening, at the 
head of five thousand men, which com- 
pelled the enemy to recede to the foot 
of the heights to the north of the 
town, they still maintained themselves 
in force on that important position, 
barred the road of Winterthur, the 
sole issue to Germany, and all but sur- 
rounded the allied army within the 
walls of the city. Before nightfall, 
Massena, fully sensible of his advan- 
tages, summoned the Russian com- 
mander to surrender, a proposal to 
which no answer was returned. 

45. During these disasters the con- 
fusion in Zui*ich rose to the highest 
pitch. The immense confluence of 
horsemen, artillery, and baggage-wag- 
gons, suddenly thrown back upon t^e 
city, and by which its streets were 
soon completely blocked up ; the cries 
of the wounded brought in from all 
quarters ; the trampling of the cavalry 
and infantry, who forced their way 
through the dense mass, and merci- 
lessly trod under foot the wounded and 
the dying, to make head against the 
enemy threatening to break in from all 
sides, formed a scene hitherto unex- 
ampled in the war, and for which a 
parallel can only be found in the hor- 
rors of the Moscow reti*eat. When 
night came, the extensive watch-fires 
on all the heights to the north and west 
of the city showed the magnitude of 
the force with which they were threat- 
ened in that quarter; while the un- 
ruffled expanse of the lake offered no 
hope of escape on the other side ; and 
the bombs, which already began to fall 
in the streets, gave a melancholy pre- 
sage of the fate which awaited them if 
they were not speedily extricated frx)m 
their perilous situation. 

46. In these desperate circumstances, 
Korsakoff evinced aresolution as worthy 
of admiration as his former presumptu- 
ous confidence had been deserving of 
censure. Disdaining the proposal to 
surrender, he spent the night in mak- 
ing arrangements for forcing, sword in 
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hand, a passage on the next morning 
through the dense masses of the Repul> 
licans. Fortunately, considerable rein- 
forcements arrived during the night; 
two Bti*ong battalions detached by 
Hotze, and the whole right wing under 
Durassoff, successively made their ap- 
pearance. The latter had been de- 
tained till late in the erening by the 
feigned attacks of Menard ; but having 
at length learned the real state of af- 
fairs, he lost no time in rejoining his 
commander at Zurich, by a long cir- 
cuit which enabled him to avoid the 
French outposts. Strengthened by 
these reinforcements, Korsakoff re- 
solved to attempt the passage through 
the enemy on the following day. 

47. At daybreak on the 28th the 
Russian colunms were formed in order 
of battle, and attacked with the utmost 
impetuosity the division Lorges and 
the brigade Bontems, which had es- 
tablished themselves on the road to 
Winterthur, the sole line of retreat 
which remained to them. The resist- 
ance of the French was obstinate, and 
the carnage frightful ; but the Russians 
fought with the courage of despair, and 
at length succeeded in driving the Re- 
publicans before them and opening a 
passage. The whole army of Korsa- 
koff was then arranged for a retreat ; 
but, contrary to every rule of common 
sense, as well as the military art, he 
placed the infantry in fronts the ca- 
vali*y in the centre, and the artUlery 
and equipftgta in the rear, leaving only 
a slender rearguard, to defend the ram- 
parts of Zm*ich until the immense mass 
had extricated itself from the city.* 
Massena, perceiving his intention, col- 
lected his forces to prevent or distress 
his retreat ; but the intrepidity of the 
Russian infantry overthrew all his ef- 
forts, and the head of the column cut 

* Ceuear's principle was just the reverse : 
"When he approached the enemy, Caesar, 
according to his usual custom, led up six 
legions in front, ready equipped for battle ; 
Oifter them/oUowed the haggagt af the whoU 
army : and then the two new legions, who 
closed the march, and served as a guard to 
the carriages."— CssAB de BdL. OaU. ii. 19. 
The princ^tUe of war are the same in all ages, 
whatever may be the difference of the arms 
with which tne combatants engage : Csesar's 
rule would have saved Korsakoffs defeat. 



its way through all the troops which 
could be collected to oppose its pro- 
gress. But the efforts of the Repub- 
licans against the cavalry in the centre 
were more successfuL The divisions 
Lorges and Gazan, by reiterated charges 
on the moving mass, at length succeed- 
ed in throwing it into confusion ; the 
disorder soon spread to the rear ; all 
ihe efforts of the generals to arrest it 
proved ineffectual ; the brave Sackek, 
destined to honourable distinction in 
a more glorious war, was wounded and 
made prisoner; and amidst a scene 
of imexampled confusion, a hundred 
pieces of cannon, all the ammunition, 
waggons, and baggage of the army, and 
the military chest, fell into the hands 
of the victors. Meanwhile the fire ap- 
proached Zurich on all sides. Mortier 
was thundering from the other side of 
the Limmat, while Oudinot, carrying 
everything before him, pressed down 
from the heights on the north ; the gar- 
rison defiled after the main army in con- 
fusion ; soon the gates were seized ; a 
mortal struggle ensued in the streets, in 
the course of which the illustrious Lava- 
ter, seeking to save the life of a soldier 
threatened with death, was barbarously 
shot. At length all the troops which 
remained at Zurich laid down their 
arms ; and Korsakoff, weakened by the 
loss of eight thousand killed and 
wounded, and five thousand prisoners, 
besides his whole artillery and ammu- 
nition, was allowed to retire without 
farther molestation by Eglisau to Schaff- 
hausen. 

48. While Zurich was immortalised 
by these astonishing triumphs, the at- 
tack of Soult on the Imperial rights on 
the upper part of the line above the 
lake, was hardly less successfuL Hotze 
had there retained only two battalions 
at his headquarters of Kaltbrunn ; the 
remainder were dispersed along the 
vast line, fr^m the upper end of the 
lake of Zurich, by Sai^mz, to Coire in 
the Grisons. Accumulating his forces, 
Soult skilfully and rapidly passed the 
Linth at three in the morning of the 
25th. One hundred and fifty volun- 
teers first swam across the river, with 
their sabres in their teeth, during the 
darkness of the nighty and, aided by 
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the artillery from the French side, 
speedily dispersed the Austrian posts 
on the right bank, and protected the 
disembarkation of six companies of 
grenadiers, who soon after made them- 
selves masters of Schenis. Wakened 
by the sound of the cannon, Hotze 
ran, with a few officers and a slender 
escort, to the spot, and fell dead by 
the first discharge of the Republican 
videttes. This calamitous event threw 
the Austrians into such consternation 
that they fell back from Schenis to 
Kaltbrunn, from which they were also 
dislodged before the evening. At the 
same time the French had succeeded 
in crossing a body of troops over the 
river, a little lower down, at Schmeri- 
koon, and advanced to the bridge of 
Giynau, where a desperate conflict en- 
sued. These disasters compelled the 
Austrians to retreat to their position 
at Wescott, where they were next day 
assaulted by Soult, and diiven flrat be- 
hind the Thur, and at length over the 
Rhine, with the loss of three thousand 
prisoners, twenty pieces of cannon, all 
their baggage, and the whole flotilla, 
constructed at a great expense, on the 
lake of WallenstSdt. 

49. While these disastera were ac- 
cumulating upon the allied force, 
which he was advancing to support, 
Suwarroff, who was entirely ignorant 
of them, was resolutely and faithfully 
pei*forming his part of the general 
plan. He arrived at Taveme on the 
15th August, and, despatching his ar- 
tillery and baggage, by Como and Chia- 
venna, towards the Orisons, set out 
himself, with twelve thousand veterans, 
to ascend the Tessino and force the 
passage of the St Gothard ; while Ro- 
senbei^, with six thousand, was sent 
round by the Val Blegno, to turn the 
position by the Crispalt and Disentis, 
and so descend into the valley of Un- 
sem by its eastern extremity. On the 
2lBt September the Russian main body 
arrived at Airolo, at the foot of the 
mountain, where General Gudin was 
strongly posted, with four thousand 
men, covering both the direct road over 
the St Gk>thard and the path which led 
diagonally to the Furka. Two days 
after, the attack was commenced with 



the utmost resolution by the Russian 
troops ; but in spite of all their efforts, 
they were arrested in the steep zigzag 
ascent above Airolo by the rapid and 
incessant fire of the French tirailleurs. 
In vain the Russians, marching boldly 
up, answered by heavy platoons of 
musketry ; their fire, however sustain- 
ed, could produce little impression on 
detached parties of sharpshooters, who, 
posted behind rocks and scattered fir- 
trees, caused every shot to tell upon 
the dense array of their assaUants. 
Irritated at the unexpected obstacles, 
the old marshal advanced to the front, 
lay down in a ditch, desired his sol- 
diers to dig a grave, and declared his 
resolution " to be buried there, where 
his children had retreated for the first 
time." Joining genertdship to resolu- 
tion, however, he despatched detach- 
ments to the right and left to turn the 
French position ; and, when their fire 
began, putting himself at the head of 
his grenadiers, he at length drove the 
Republicans from their position, and 
pursued them, at the point of the bayo- 
net, over the rugged summit of the St 
Gk>thard to the valley of XJnsera. At 
the same time, Rosenbei^g had assailed 
the French detachment on the summit 
of the Crispalt, and, after destroying 
the greater part, driven them down in 
great disorder into the eastern ex- 
tremity of the same valley; while a 
detachment under Auffenberg, des- 
patched from Disentis, was proceeding 
through the Maderanerthal to Amsteg, 
to cut off their retreat by the valley of 
Schollenen. 

50. Assailed by such superior forces, 
both in front and flank, Lecourbe had" 
no alternative but a rapid retreat. 
During the night, therefore, he threw 
his artillery into the Reuss, and re> 
tired down the valley of Schollenen, 
breaking down the Devil's Bridge to 
impede the progress of the enemy, 
while Gudin scaled the Furka by moon- 
light, descended by the glacier of the 
Rhone, and, again ascending, took post 
on the inhospitable summit of the 
Grimsel. On the following morning 
the united Russian forces approached 
the Devil's Bridge ; but they found an 
impassable gulf, two hundred feet deep. 
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Burmounted by precipices aboye a thou- 
sand feet bigh, which stopped the lead- 
ing companies, while a dreadful fire 
from all the rocks on the opposite side 
swept off all the brave men who ap* 
proached the edge of the abyss. Hear- 
ing the firing in front, the column of 
Bc^rathion pressed on, in double quick 
time, through the dark passage of the 
Unnerloch, and literally, by their pres- 
sure, drove the soldiers in front head- 
long over the rocks into the foaming 
Reuss. At length the ofiScers, tired of 
the fruitless butchery, despatched a 
few companies across the Reuss to scale 
the rA>k8 on the left, by which the 
post at the bridge was turned, and 
beams being hastily thrown across, the 
Russian troops, with loud shouts, pass- 
ed the terrific defile, and pressing hard 
upon the retiring colunm of the Repub- 
licans, effected a junction with Auffen- 
beig at Wasen, and drove the enemy 
beyond Altdorf to take post on the 
sunny slopes where the Alps of Su- 
renen descend into the glassy lake of 
Luzem. 

51. The capture of the St Gothard 
by the Russians, and the expulsion of 
the French from the whole valley of the 
Reuss, was totally unexpected by Mas- 
sens, and would have been attended 
with important results upon the gene- 
ral fat^ of the campaign, if it had not 
been simultaneous with the disaster of 
Korsakoff at Zurich, and the defeat of 
Hotze's corps by the Republicans on 
the Linth. Bui^ coming as it did in 
the midst of these misfortunes, it only 
induced another upon the corps whose 
defeat was about to signalise the Re- 
publican arms. Arrived at Altdorf 
Suwarroff found his progress in a di- 
rect line stopped by the lake of Luzem, 
while the only outlet to join the allied 
forces on his right lay through the hor- 
rible defile of the ShSchenthal, in which 
even the audacious Lecourbe had not 
ventured to engage his troops, however 
long habituated to mountain warfare. 
There was now, however, no alterna- 
tive. Advance he could not, for the 
lake of Luzem, without a bark on its 
bosom, lay before him; inaccessible pre- 
cipices shut in its banks on either side : 

VOL. IV, 



to move to the left towards Stanz was 
to plunge into the midst of the French 
army ; and Suwarroff, with troops ex* 
hausted with fatigue, and a heart boil- 
ing with indignation, was compelled to 
commence the perilous journey by the 
right through toe Shachenthal towards 
the canton of Glarus. No words can 
do justice to the difficulties experienced 
by the Russians in this terrible march, 
or the heroism of the brave men en- 
gaged in it. Obliged to abandon their 
artillery and baggage, the whole army 
advanced in single file, dragging the 
beasts of burden after them, up rocky 
paths, where even an active Iraveller 
can with difficulty find a footing. Num- 
bers slipped down the precipices and 
perished miserably ; others, worn out 
with fatigue, lay down on the track, 
and were trodden under foot by the 
multitude who followed after them, or 
fell into the hands q{ Lecourbe, who 
hung dose upon their rear. So com- 
plete was the dispersion of the army, 
that the leading &es had reached Mut- 
ten before the last had left Altdorf; 
the precipices beneath the path were 
covered with horses, equipages, arms, 
and soldiers unable to continue the la- 
borious ascent. At length the marshal 
reached Mutten, where the troops in a 
hospitable valley, abounding with cot- 
tages and green fields, hoped for some 
respite from their fatigues ; and where, 
in conformity to the plan agreed on, 
they were to have met the Austrian 
corps of Jellaohich and Linken, to 
threaten the right of the Republicans. 
52. But it was too late : the disasters 
of the Imperialists deprived them of 
all hope of relief from this quarter. 
Jellachich, faithfrd to his instructions, 
had broken up from Coire and the val- 
ley of the Rhine on the 25th with eight 
battalions, made himself master of the 
village of Mollis, and driven the Re- 
pubUcans back to Nafels, at the bridge 
of which, however, they resolutely de- 
fended themselves. But on the follow- 
ing day, the French, issuing from We- 
sen, menaced the retreat of the Aus- 
trians by the side of the Wallenstatter 
See ; and JeUachich, informed of the 
disasters at Zurich, the death of Hotae^ 
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and the retreat of his corps, made haste 
to £bU back behind the Rhine. On the 
same day, Linken, who had crossed 
from the yaUey of the Rhine by the 
Semfb-thal and the sources of the Linth, 
after making prisoners two battalions 
whom he encoimtered, appeared in the 
upper part of the valley of Glarus, so 
as to put Molitor between two fires. 
The situation of the latter now appear- 
ed all but desperate, and by a little 
more vigour on the part of the Allies 
might have been rendered so. But the 
rel^eat of Jellachich having enabled 
Molitor to accumulate his forces against 
this new adversary, he was obliged to 
retreat, and, after remaining inactive 
for three days at Schwanden, recrossed 
the mountams, and retired behind the 
Rhine. 

53. Suwarroff thus found himself in 
the Muttenthal in the middle of the 
enemy's forces, having the whole of 
Massena's forces on one side, and that 
of Molitor on the other. Soon the 
masses of the Republicans began to 
accumulate round the Russian marshal 
Molitor occupied Mont Bragel and the 
Klonthal, the summit of the pass be- 
tween the Muttenthal and Qlams ; 
while Mortier entered the mouth of the 
valley towards Schwyz, and Massena 
himself arrived at Fliielen, to concert 
with Lecourbe a general attack on the 
Russian forces. In this extremity, Su- 
warroff, having with the utmost di£B.- 
culty assembled his weary troops in the 
Muttenthal, called a council of war, and, 
following only the dictates of his own 
impetuous cotirage, proposed an im- 
mediate advance to Schwyz, threaten- 
ing the rear of the French position at 
Zurich, and wrote to Korsakoff^ that 
he would hold him answerable with his 
head for one step further that he con- 
tinued his retreat. The officers, how- 
ever, perceiving clearly the dangerous 
situation m which they were placed, 
after KorsakofiTs defeat, strongly ux^ed 
the necessity of an immediate retreat 
into Glarus and the Grisons, in order 
to strengthen themselves by that wing 
of the allied army which alone had 
escaped a total defeat At length, with 
the utmost difficulty, the veteran con- 
queror was persuaded to alter his plans. 



' and, for the first time in his life, he 
ordered a retreat — ^weeping with indig- 
nation at thus finding the reputation 
of invincibility, which his marveUoiu 
successes had won for him, lost in the 
close of his career by the absurd com- 
binations of the Aulic Council, and the 
faults of the generals placed under his 
command. 

54t, Preceded by the Austrian divi- 
sion under Auffenberg, the Russians 
ascended Mont Bragel, and chasing be- 
fore them the detachment of MoUtor, 
great part of whom were made prison- 
ers near the Elonthal lake, threw back 
that general upon the banks %f the 
Linth. It was now the turn of the 
French general to feel alarm ; bnt^ 
calm in the midst of dangers which 
wotdd have overturned the resolution 
of an ordinary commander, he made 
the most resolute defence, disputing 
every inch of ground, and turning every 
way to face the adversaries who assail- 
ed him. Determined to block up the 
passage to the Russians, he ultimately 
took post at Kafels, already immortal- 
ised in the wars of Swiss independence, 
where he was furiously attacked for a 
whole day by Prince Ba^^thion. Both 
parties fought with the most heroic 
courage, regardless of ten days' pre- 
vious combats and marches, in which 
they had respectively been ellgaged. 
But all the efforts of tike Russian grena- 
diers could not prevail over the steady 
resistance of the Republicans ; and t<>> 
wards evening, having received rein- 
forcements irom Wesen, they sallied 
forth, and drove the assailants back to 
Glarus. On the same day Massena^ 
with a lai^ge force, attadked the rear- 
guard of the Russians, which was wind- 
ing, encmnbered with woimded, along 
the Muttenthal, in its descent from the 
Shachenthal to Glarus ; but Rosenbergs 
halting, withstood their attack with 
such firmness that the Republicans 
were compelled to give way, and then, 
breaking suddenly from a courageous 
defensive to a furious offensive, he 
routed them entirely, and drove them 
back as far as Schwyz, with the loss of 
five pieces of cannon, a thousand pri- 
soners, and as many kiUed and wounded. 

55. Unable to force the passage, at 
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Nafela, the Ruasian general, after giy- 
ing faJB troops some days' repose ^t 
GiaruSy which was absolutely indis- 
pensable after the desperate fatigues 
they had undei^one, resolved to retreat 
over the mountains into the Orisons 
by Engi, Matt, and the Semft-thaL To 
effect this in presence of a superior 
enemy, pressing on his footsteps both 
from l^e side of Nafels and the Klon- 
thaly was an enterprise of the utmost 
hazard, as the path over the arid sum- 
mits of the Alps, which divide the can- 
ton of Glarus from the valley of the 
Rhine, was even more rugged than that 
through the Shachenthal, and the 
horses and beasts of burden had near- 
ly all perished under the fatigues of 
the former march. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the difficulties which presented 
themselves. Hardships, tenfold greater 
than those which all but daunted the 
Carthaginian conqueror in the outset 
of his career in the Pennine Alps, 
awaited the Russians, at the close of a 
bloody and fatiguing campaign among 
mountains to which they were entire 
strangers. Onthe morning on which the 
army set out from Glarus, a heavy fall 
of snow obliterated all traces of a path, 
and augmented the natural difficulties 
of the passage. With incredible dif- 
ficulty the weary column wound its 
painful way amongst inhospitable moun- 
tains in single file, without either stores 
to sustain its sti-ength, or covering to 
shelter it from the weather. The snow, 
which, in the upper parts of the moun- 
tains, was two feet deep, and perfectly 
soft from being newly fallen, rendered 
the ascent so fatiguing that ihe strong- 
est men could with difficulty advance 
a few miles in a day. No cottages were 
to be found in these dreary and sterile 
moimtains ; not even trees were to be 
met with to form the cheerful fire of 
the bivouacs ; vast gray rocks starting 
up amongst the snow alone broke the 
mournful uniformity of the scene, and 
imder their shelter, or on the open sur- 
face of the mountain, without any cov- 
ering or fire, were the soldiers obliged 
to lie down, and pass a long and dreary 
autumnal nightb Great numbersperish- 
ed of cold, or sank doTfn precipices, or 
into crevices, from which they were un- 



able to extrbate themselves, and where 
they were soon choked by the drift- 
ing of the snow. 

56. With incredible difficulty the 
head of the column, on the following 
day, at length reached, amidst colossal 
rocks, the summit of tiie ridge ; but it 
was not the smiling plains of Italy 
which there met their view, but a sea 
of mountains, wrapped in the snowy 
mantle which seemed the winding-sheet 
of the army, interspersed with cold grey 
clouds which floated round their higher 
peaks. Winter, in all its severity, had 
already set in on those lofty solitudes. 
The mountain sides, silent and melan- 
choly even at the height of summer, 
when enamelled withflowers and dotted 
withflocks,presented then an unbroken 
sheet of snow; the blue lakes, which 
are interspersed over the level valley at 
their feet, were frozen over, and undis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the dreary 
expanse ; and a boundless mass of snowy 
peaks arose on all sides, presenting ap- 
parently an impassable barrier to their 
further progress. The Alps of the 
Orisons and Tyrol, whose summits 
stretched as far as the eye could reach 
in every direction, seemed a vast wil- 
derness, in the solitudes of which the 
army was about to be lost ; while not 
a fire nor a column of smoke was to be 
seen in the vast expanse to cheer the 
spirits of the soldiers. The path, long 
hardly visible, now totally disappeared ; 
not a shrub or a bush was to be met 
with; the naked tops of the rocks, 
buried in the snow, no longer served 
to indicate the position of the preci- 
pices, or rest the exhausted bodies of 
the troops. On the southern descent 
the difficulties were still greater ; the 
snow, hardened by a sharp freezing 
wind, was so slippery that it became 
impossible for the men to keep their 
footing; whole companies slipped to- 
gether into the abysses below, and 
numbers were crushed by the beasts 
of burden rolling down upon them 
from the upper parts of the ascent, 
or the masses of snow which became 
loosened by the incessant march of the 
army, and fell down with irresistible 
force upon those beneath. All the day 
was passed in struggling with these 
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difficuliiefij and with the utmost exer- 
tioDs the advanced-guard reached the 
Tillage of Panixy in the Orisons, at 
night, where headquarters were estab- 
lished. The whole remainder of the 
columns slept upon the snow, where 
the darkness enveloped them witibout 
either fire or covering. But nothing 
could overcome the unconquerable 
spirit of the Russians. With heroic 
resolution and incredible perseverance 
they struggled on, through hardships 
which would have daunted any other 
soldiers ; and at length the scattered 
stragglers were rallied in the valley 
of the Rhine, and headquarters es- 
tablished at Ilanz on the 10th, where 
the troops obtained some rest after the 
unparalleled difficulties which they had 
experienced. 

57. Meanwhile Korsakoff, having re- 
organised his army, and recovered in 
some degree from his consternation, 
halted his columns at Busingen, and 
turning fiercely on his pursuers, drove 
them back to TruUikon ; but the ene- 
my having there received reinforce- 
ments, the combat was renewed with 
the utmost obstinacy, and continued, 
without any decisive result on either 
side, till nightfall On the same day, 
a body of Russian and Austrian ca- 
valry, three thousand strong, posted 
in the vineyards and gardens which 
form the smUing environs of Constance, 
were attacked by a superior body of 
Republicans, under the command of 
General Gazan ; a furious combat com- 
menced, in the course of which the 
town was three times taken and re- 
taken, barricades were thrown up in 
the streets, and the tmhappy citizens 
underwent all the horrors of a fortress 
carried by assault The Archduke 
Charles, informed of these circum- 
stances, hastened with all his dispos- 
able forces frx>m the environs of Mann- 
heim. From the 1st to the 7th of 
October, twenty-seven battalions and 
forty-six squadrons arrived in the 
neighbourhood of ViUingen, and the 
piince himself fixed his headquarters 
at Donauschingen, in order to be at 
hand to support the broken remains 
of Korsakoff's army. The Allies were 
withdrawn from the St Qothard, and 



all the posts they yet occupied in Swit- 
zerland to the Orisons, and the Rhine 
formed the boundary between the hos- 
tile armies, the Russians being chained 
with its d^enoe from Petershausen to 
Diesenhofen, and the Austrians with 
the remainder of the line. 

58. While these desperate conflicts 
were going on in the south of Europe, 
Engluid, at length rousing its giant 
strength from tibe state of inactivity 
in which it had so long been held by 
the military inexperience and want of 
confidence in its prowess on the part 
of government^ was preparing an ex- 
pedition more propoi^onate &an any 
it had yet sent forth to the station 
which it occupied in the war. Hol> 
land was the quarter selected for at- 
tack, both as being the coimtry in the 
hands of the enemy nearest the British 
shores, and most threatening to its 
maritime superiority, and as the one 
where the most vigorous co-operation 
might be expected fr^m the inhabi- 
tants, and the means of defence within 
the power of the Republicans were 
most inconsiderable. By a treaty, con- 
cluded on the 22d June, between Eng- 
land and Russia, it was stipulated that 
the former of these powers was to fur- 
nish twenty-five thousand, and the lat- 
ter seventeen thousand men, towards 
a descent in Holland, and that £44,000 
a-month should be paid by England 
for the expenses of the Russian troops, 
and her whole naval force be employed 
to support the operations. To re-es- 
tablish the Stadtholder in Holland, and 
terminate the revolutionary tyranny 
under which that opulent countiy 
groaned; to form the nucleus of an 
army which might threaten the north-^ 
em provinces of France, and restore 
the barrier which had been so insanely 
destroyed by the Emperor Joseph ; to 
effect a diversion in favour of the great 
armies now combating on the Rhine 
and the Alps, and destroy the ascen- 
dancy of the Republicans in the mari- 
time provinces and naval arsenals of 
the Dutch, were the objects proposed 
in this expedition ; and these, by efforts 
more worthy of the strength of Eng- 
land, might unquestionably have been 
attahied. 
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50. The preparations for this expe- 
dition, both in England and the Baltic, 
were pushed with the utmost vigour ; 
and the energy and skill with which 
the naval armaments and arrangements 
for disembarkation were made in the 
British harbours, were such as to ex- 
tort the admiration of the French his- 
torians. In the middle of July, Sir 
Home Popham sailed for the Baltic to 
receive on board the Russian contin- 
l^nt ; while twelve thousand men, early 
in August^ were assembled on the coast 
of Kent, and twelve thousand more 
were preparing for the same destina- 
tion. All the harbours of England re- 
sounded with the noise of preparation; 
it was openly announced in the news- 
papers that a descent in Holland was 
in contemplation; and the numerous 
British cruisers, by reconnoitring eveiy 
river and harbour along the Channel, 
kept the maritime districts in constant 
alarm from Brest to the TexeL The 
best defensive measures which their cir- 
cumstances would admit were adopted 
by the Directory, and Brune, the French 
general, was placed at the head of the 
forces of both nations ; but he could 
only collect fifteen thousand French 
and twenty thousand Dutch troops to 
resist the mvasion. 

60. On the 18th August, the fleet, 
with the first division of the army, 
twelve thousand strong, set sail from 
Deal, and joined Lord Duncan in the 
North Sea. Tempestuous weather, and 
a tremendous surf on the coast of Hol- 
land, prevented the disembarkation 

* Ralph Abercromby, ftfterwards Sir Ralph, 
was bom in the year 1743, the eldest son of 
Geox^e Abercromby, Esq. of Tullibody, head 
of an old and respectable &mily in Stbrling- 
shtre. He first entered the army as a oomet^ 
in the Sd regiment of guards, in 1766. In 
that reg^ent he gradually rose, and in 1773 
was its lieutenant-colonel. In 1781 he was 
made colonel of the lOSd regiment of infi&ntxy; 
in 1787 was promoted to the rank of nugor- 
general, and next year obtained the com- 
mand of the 60th foot Subsequmtly, in 1797, 
he was moved to the command of the 7th dn^ 
goons, which he held to his death. He served 
with distinction in the campaign of 1794, in 
Flanders, especially at the brilliant affair of 
Catteau, on 16th April of that vear, when 
the French general Chapuy, and ti^irly pieces 
of cannon, were taken bv the British. The 
masterly manceuvres which followed, on the 
part of Abercromby, who was second in com- 



from being effected for a fortnight; 
but at length, on the 26th, the fleet 
was anchored off the Helder, in North 
Holland, and preparations were imme- 
diately made for a descent on the fol- 
lowing morning. At daylight on the 
27th the disembarkation began, the 
troops led with equal skill and resolu- 
tion by Sir ^lph Absbcbomby,* and 
the landing covered by the able exer- 
tions of the fleet under Admiral Mit- 
chell; and never was the cordial co- 
operation of the land and sea forces 
more required than on that trying ser- 
vice. The naval strength of England 
was proudly evinced on this occasion ; 
flfteen ships of the line, forty-five frig- 
ates and brigs, and one hxmdred and 
thirty transport vessels, covered the 
sea, as far as the eye could reach, with 
their sails. General Daendels, who 
'vhs at the head of a division of twelve 
thousand men in the neighbourhood, 
marched rapidly to ihe menaced point ; 
and when the first detachment of the 
British, two thousand five hundred 
strong, was landed, it found itself as- 
sailed by a much superior force of Ba- 
tavian troops. But the fire from the 
ships carried disorder into their ranks, 
and they were driven back to the sand- 
hills on the beach, from which, after 
an obstinate conflict, they were expelled 
before six in the evening ; and the de- 
barkation of the remaining divisions 
was effected without molestation. In 
the nighty ihe enemy evacuated the 
fort of the Helder, which was taken 
possession <^ next day by the English 

mand, more than once saved the English 
army from destruction : and in the dreadful 
retreat tiirou^h Holland in the winter 1794-6, 
his coolness, mtoepidity, and indomitable re- 
solution were of the most essential service. 
In 1796 he did good service in the command 
of the expedition which effbcted the reduc- 
tion of 8te Lude, St Vincent, and Grenada, 
as well as of Ouiana, Demerara, and Berbice. 
In February 1797, he commanded the land 
forces in an important expedition which ef- 
fected the reduction of Trmidad and the de- 
struction of four Spanish sail of the line in 
that island ; and soon after made an unsuc- 
cessfiil attat^ on Puerto Eioo. Nearly all 
these important colonies still remain to Great 
Britain, and these great services led to Aber- 
cromby being made aknight of the bath, and 
empbyed in 1799 in the command of a divi- 
sion in the expedition to Holland.— Gham- 
BBBa^SeottiahBioff. i. 6, 0^ and BUtg. Unw. i 77. 
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troops. In this affiiir the Iom of the 
different pardes was singularly at vari- 
ance with what might have been expect- 
ed; that of the British did not exceed 
five hundred, while that of the Dutch 
was more thsji thrice that number. 

61. This success was soon followed 
by another still more important. The 
position at the Helder having been 
fortified, and a reinforcement of five 
thousand fresh troops arrived from 
England, tiie British fleet entered the 
Texel— of the batteries defending which 
they had now the command by the 
occupation of the Helder — and sum- 
moned the Dutch fleet) under Admiral 
Story, consisting of eight ships of the 
line, three of fiity-four guns, eight of 
forty-four, and six smaller frigat^ who 
had rotired into the YlieUch canal, to 
surrender. At the sight of the Eng- 
lish flag, symptoms of insubordinati«n 
manifested th^nselves in the Dutch 
fleet, who had never become reconciled 
to the Republican yoke, which was 
ruining their country; the admiral, 
unable to escape, and desnairing of as- 
sistance, surrendered witnout fiiinf a 
shot ; and inunediately the Orangeflag 
was hoisted on all the ships, and on 
the towers and batteries of the Helder 
and TexeL By this important success 
the Dutch fleet was finally extricated 
from the grasp of the Republicans—a 
circumstance of no small moment in 
after times, when England had to con- 
tend, single-handed, with the combined 
maritime forces of all Europe. 

* Dominique VaQdamme was bom of 
humble parents at Caasel, in the department 
of the North, in 1771. He early took to the 
profession of arms as a private soldier, and 
served several vears in that capacity, in one 
of the colonial regiments, but returned to 
France in 1789 at the time of the meeting 
of the States-General. He then formed in 
his native town a company of volunteers, 
known under the name of the chasseurs of 
Mount Cassel, of which he was eleoted cap- 
tain. It was at the head of this oomnuiy 
that he went through the campaign of l702 ; 
and so rapid was muitaiy promotion in those 
days of popular election of officers, to those 
who were favourites with the soldiers^ that 
before the end of the oampsign he hiad al- 
ready risen to the rank of general of brigade. 
In 1703 he served with the army of the North, 
and was engaged both in the capture of Fur- 
nes and the blockade of Nieuport in that 
campaign. In spring 1794 he gained some 



62. The Russian troops not having 
yet arrived, the British commander, who 
was only at the head of twelve thou- 
sand men, remained on the defensive, 
which gave the Republicans time to 
assemble their forces; and having soon 
collected twenty -four thousand, of 
whom seven thousand were French, 
under the orders of Yandahme,* Gen- 
eral Brune, who had assumed the com- 
mand-in-chief, resolved to anticipate 
the enemy, and resume the offensive. 
On the 10th of September all the col- 
umns were in motion; Yandamnie^ 
who commanded the right, was direct- 
ed to move along the Langdyke, and 
make himself master of Ennsginbei^ ; 
Dumonoeau, with the centre, was to 
march by Schorldam upon Krabben- 
ham, and tiiere force the key of the 
position; while the left was charged 
with the difficult task of chasing the 
enemy from the Sand-dyke, and pene* 
trating by Kampto Petten. The con- 
test) like all those which followed, was 
of the most peculiar kind. Restricted 
to dikes and causeys, intersecting in 
different directions a low and swampy 
ground, it consisted of detached con- 
flicts at insulated points rather than 
any general movements ; and, like the 
stniggle between Napoleon and the 
Austrians in the marshes of Areola, 
was to be determined chiefly by the 
intrepidity of the heads of columns. 
The Republicans advanced bravely to 
the attack, but they were everywhere 
repulsed. All the efforts of Vandamme 

success with the same army in coojunction, 
with General If oreau, and haviiu^ beenafter- 
wfiods transferred to the army of the Sambro 
and Mouse, served under Jourdan the whole 
campaign in that quarter. In the memor- 
able campaign of 1796 he was attached to the 
army of the Upper Rhine under Moreau; 
and distinguiahed himself in several afikirs, 
especially at the passage of the Lech and the 
attack on the heights of Fxiedbeiig. In the 
opening of the campaign of 1797 he displayed 
undaunted gallantoy at the celebrated pas- 
sage of the Rhine by Moreau, and not leas so 
in the subsequent combats of Hsnau and 
Diersheim. In February 1790 he was raised 
to the rank of general of division, and in 
that capacity commanded in the left wing of 
the army of the Danube, till the invasion of 
Holland hv the Kngiish caused him to be 
transferred to the defence of the Batavian 
plains.-— .ffioyropAte du OonUmporaiHt, (Yah- 
DAMMl^) zx. 184, 136. 
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were shattered against the intrepidity 
of the Engliflh troope who guarded the 
Sand-d^e; Dnmoncean was defeated 
at Krabbenham, and Daendels com- 
pelled to &11 back in disorder from 
before Petten. Repulsed at all points, 
the French resumed their position at 
Aikmaer, with a loss of two thousand 
;nen, while that of the British did not 
exceed three hundred. 

6S. Instructed by this disaster as to 
the quality of the troops with which 
he had to deal, (General &Tme remained 
-on the defensive at Alkmaer, while the 
remainder of the expedition rapidlv 
arrived to the support of the British 
army. Between the 12th and 15th 
September, the Rqssiaa contingent, 
mrenteen thousand strong, and seven 
thousandBritish, arrived, and the Duke 
of York took the command. The Eng- 
lish general, finding himself now at the 
head of thirty-five thousand men, and 
being aware that extensive reinforce- 
ments were advancing to the support 
of the Republicans from the Sdieldt 
and the Meuse, resolved to move for- 
ward and attack the enemy. As the 
nature of ti^e ground precluded the 
emplojrment of laige masses, the at- 
tacking foroe was divided into four 
columns. The firsts under the com- 
mand of (General Hermann, composed 
of eight thousand Russians and a bri- 
gade of English, was destined to ad- 
vance by the Sand-dyke and the Slap- 
per-dyke against the left of Brone, rest- 
mg on the sea; the second, under the 
oiders of General Dundas, consisting 
of seven thousand men, of whom five 
thousand were English, was charged 
with the attack on Schorldam and the 
.French centre;. the third, imder Sir 
James Pulteney, which required to ad- 
vance along the Langdyke, which was 
defended by powerful intrenchments, 
was intended rather to effect a diver- 
sion than make a serious attack, and 
was not to push beyond Oude Scarpell, 
at its head, unless in the event of un- 
loc^ed-for success; while the fourth, 
oonsistingof ten thousand choice troops, 
tinder Sir Ralph Abercromby, was des- 
tined to turn the enem/s right on the 
Zuydw Zee. 

64. The action commenced at day- 1 



break on the 19th September with a 
furious attack by the Russians, under 
Hermann, who speedily drove in the 
advanced-guard of the Republicans at 
Kamp and Qroot^ and pressing forward 
along the Sand-dyke, made themselves 
masters of Sohorldam and Bergen, and 
forced baokVandamme, who command- 
ed in that quarter, to within half a 
league of Alkmaer. But the assailants 
were not supported wii^ equal vigour 
by the British ; they fell into disorder 
in consequence of the rapidity of their 
advance, and Brune, having speedily 
moved up the division of Daendels and 
considerable reinforcements from his 
centre to the support of his left, Yan- 
damme was enabled to resume the of- 
fensive. Thus the Russians were at- 
tacked at once in front and both fianke 
in the village of Bergen, from whence, 
after a murderous conflict^ they were 
driven at the point of the bayonet. 
Their retreat^ which at first was con- 
ducted with some degree of order, was 
soon turned into a total rout by the 
sudden appearance of two IVeach bat- 
talions on the flank of their column. 
Hermann himself was taken prisoner, 
with a considerable part of his division ; 
and Qeneral Essen, his second in com- 
mand, who had advanced towards 
Sohorldam, was obliged to seek shelter, 
under cover of the Engli^ reserve, be- 
hind the allied intrenchments of Zype. 
65. While the Russians were under- 
going these disasters on the right, the 
Duke of York was successful in the 
centre and left Dundas carried the 
villages there, after an obstinate resist- 
ance ; Dumonceau was driven back 
from Sohorldam, and two oi his best 
battalions were compelled to surrender. 
At the same time Sir James Pulteney, 
having been encouraged, by the im- 
prudence of Daend^ in pursuing too 
warmly a trifling advantage, te convert 
his feigned attack into a real one, not 
only £ove back the Duteh division, 
but made a thousand prisoners, and 
forced the whole line,in utter confrision, 
towards St Pancras, under the fire of 
the English artillery. Abercromby had 
not yet brought his powerful division 
into action ; but ever^hing promised 
decisive success in the centre and left 
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of the Allies, when intelligence was 
brought to the Duke of York of the 
disaster on the right, and the rapid 
advance of the Republicans in pursuit 
of i^e flying Russians. He instantly 
halted ms victorious troops in the 
centre, and marched with two brigades 
of English and three Russian regiments 
upon Schorl, which was speedily car- 
ried, and if Essen could have rallied 
his broken troops, decisive success 
might yet have been attained. But all 
the efforts of that brave general could 
not restore order or rescue the soldiers 
from the state of discouragement into 
which they had fallen; and the conse- 
quence was, that as they continued 
tiieir retreat to the intrenchments of 
Zype, the Republicans were enabled to 
accimiulate iheir forces on the Duke of 
York, who, thus pressed, had no alter- 
native but to evacuate Schorl, and 
draw back his troops to their fortified 
line. In this battle the Republicans 
lost 8000 men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners ; but the British lost 600 killed 
and wounded^ and as many prisoners, 
while the Russians were weakened by 
8500 killed and wounded, twenty-six 
pieces of cannon, and seven standards. 
66. While these events were in pro- 
gress, the Dutch fl^et was conveyed to 
the British harbours. It is remarkable 
that this measure gave equal dissatis- 
faction to the sailors on both sides. 
The Dutch loudly complained that 
their ships, instead of being employed 
in their own country, under Orange 
colours, should be ts^en as prizes to 
Great Britain ; while the English sailors 
lamented that a fleet which could not 
escape had not fallen into their hands 
as glorious trophies, like those at St 
Vincent or Oamperdown. The officers 
on both sides were anxious to preserve 
a good understanding between their 
respective crews ; but the sailors kept 
up a sullen distrust ; — so much more 
easy is it to accommodate differences 
between rival cabinets than to heal the 
national animosity which centuries of 
warfare have spread among their sub- 
jects. Holland, howevei*, had no reason 
in the end to complain of British gene- 
rosity ; after a decided though unwill- 
ing hostility of twenty years, she ob- 



tained a lavish accumulation of gifte in 
Flanders and Java from her ancient 
rival, such as rarely rewards even the 
steadiest fidelity of an allied power. 

67. The Duke of York waa not dis- 
couraged by the issue of the attack on 
the 19th September. Having been re- 
inforced, a few days after, by a freeh 
brigade of Russians and some Engliiih 
detachments, he arranged his arm^, aa 
before, in four colimms ; and although 
the heavy rains for long prevented the 
projected operation from taking place, 
yet he was enabled to resume the o£> 
fensive on the 2d October. The re- 
collection of the success which had 
everywhere crowned their efforts in the 
preceding action, animated the English 
troops ; while the Russians burned with 
anxiety to wash out thestain which their 
disast^ on that occasion had cast on 
the Imperial eagles. The allied army on 
this occasion was about thirty thousand 
strong, and the Republicans nearly of 
equal force. At six in the morning the 
attack was commenced at all points. 
The Russian division of Essen, anxious 
to effitce its former disgrace, supported 
by the English division of Dundas, ad- 
vanced to &e attack in the centre with 
such impetuosity, that the villages of 
Schorl and Schorldam were quickly 
carried, and the Republicans driven in 
confusion to the downs above Bergen. 
An attack was there projected by the 
Duke of York ; but Essen, who recol- 
lected the consequence of the former 
eagerness of the Russians on the same 
ground, refused to move till the ad- 
vance of Abercromby on the right was 
ascertained ; a circumstance which 
paralysed the success of the AUies in 
that quarter. Meanwhile Abercromby, 
who commanded nine thousand men, 
advanced gallantly at the head of his 
troops along the Sand-dyke which ad- 
joined the sea ; and notwithstanding a 
hot fire of musketiy and grape, by 
which he had two horses shot under 
him, succeeded in forcing the French 
left, and expelling them f^m the sand- 
hills and downs on which they rested. 
On the left, Sir James Pulteney had 
made little progress, and his measures 
were confined to demonstrations; but 
as the allied centre and right were 
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▼iotorioQB, and they bad completely 
turned the French left> Bnme retired 
in the night from the field of battle, 
and took up a fresh position, abandon- 
ing Altmaar and all his former line. 
The loss sustained by the Republicans 
in this contest was above tl^ee thou- 
sand men and seyen pieces of cannon ; 
that of the Allies about fifteen- hun- 
dred. Already the attention of the 
French was attracted by the courage 
and address of the Highland regiments, 
arrayed in the tartan and plumes of 
their moimtain land, who bravely 
fought up to the knees in* water, and 
rapidly overcame the strongest ob- 
stacles, in their attack on the flank of 
the Republicans. 

68. But although he had gained this 
success, the situation of the Duke of 
York's army was far from encourag- 
ing. The enemy's force was daily in- 
creasing, while for his own no further 
reinforcements could be expected ; the 
autumnal rains, which had set in with 
more than usual severity, rendered the 
roads almost impassable for artillerv 
or chariots ; the insalubrity of the cU- 
mate at that period of the year was al- 
ready beginning to affect the health of 
the soldiers : and none of the expected 
movements of the inhabitants or Ba- 
tavian troops in favour of the house of 
Orange had taken place. In these cir- 
cumstances it was evident that, unless 
some important place could be cap- 
tured, it would be impossible for the 
Allies to retain their footing in North 
Holland, and Haarlem was pitched on 
as most likely to furnish the necessary 
supplies. To achieve the conquest of 
thu important city, the allied forces 
were put in motion to attack the French 
position, which occupied the narrow 
isthmus between Beverwick and the 
Zuyder Zee, by which it was necessary 
to pass to approach Haarlem, which was 
not more than three leagues distant. 

69. The action commenced at seven 
in the morning, and was obstinately 
contested during the whole day. In 
the centre the Allies were, in the first 
instance, successful; Essen boredown all 
opposition, and Pacthod, who command- 
ed the Republicans, was on the point 
of succumbing, when Brune strenghten- 



ed him with the ^;reater pa^ of a fresh 
division, and a vigorous charge threw 
back the Allies in confusion towards 
their own position. In their turn, how- 
ever, the victorious Republicans were 
chaiged, when disordered with success, 
by an English regiment of cavalry, 
thrown into confusion, and driven back 
with greatloss to Eastricam, where they 
were with difficulty rallied by Van- 
damme, who succeeded in checung the 
advance of the pursuers. The action 
was less obstinately contested on the 
right, as Abercromby, who commanded 
in that quarter, was obliged to detach 
a considerable part of his troops to rein- 
force Essen ; while on the left the im- 
mense inundations which covered the 
front of the Republican position, pre- 
vented Pulteney from reaching the 
French right under Daendels. The loss 
on both sides was nearly equal, amount- 
ing to about two thousand in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. That of the 
English flJone was twelve hundred men. 
70. The barren honours of this well- 
contested field belonged to the Allies, 
who had forced back tiie French centre 
to a considerable distance from the field 
of battle ; but it is with an invading 
army as an insurrection — an indecisive 
success is equivalent to a defeat Haar* 
lem was the object of the English gen- 
eral, without the possession of which 
he could not maintain himself in the 
countty during the inclement weather 
which was approaching, and Haarlem 
was still in the hands of the Republi- 
cans. The enemy's force was hourly in- 
creasing ; two days after the action, six 
thousand infantry arrived to strength- 
en their already formidable position on 
the isthmus, by which alone access 
could be obtained to the interior of the 
country ; and the total absence of all 
the necessaxy supplies in the comer of 
land within whidi the army was con- 
fined, rendered it impossible to remain 
there for any length of time. In these 
circumstances, the Duke of York, with 
the imanimoos concurrence of a coun- 
cil of war, resolved to fall back to the 
intrenchments at Zype, there to await 
reinforcements or further commands 
from the British cabinet ; a resolution 
which was strengthened by the intell* 
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geneewMcli arriyed, at the Bame time, of 
the disasters whichhadbefallen the Bus- , 
sians at Zurich. On the day after iha 
battle, therefore, the Allies retired to 
the position they had occupied bafcwe 
the battle of Bei^n. 

71. Bmne lost no time in following 
the retreating army. On the 8th the 
Bepublicitns resumed their position in 
front of Alkmaar, and Beveral sharp 
skirmishes ensued between the British 
rearguard and the advanced posts of 
their pursuers. The situation of the 
Duke of Yprk was now daily becoming 
more desperate : his forces were re^ 
duced by sickness and the sword to 
twenty Ihousand men ; the number of 
those in hospital was daily increasing ; 
there remained but eleven days' provi- 
sions for the troops, and no supplies 
or assist^ce could be looked for from 
the inhabitants for a retreating army. 
In these circumstances, he rightly judg- 
ed that it was necessary to lose no time 
in embarking the sick, wounded, and 
stores, with such of the Dutch as had 
compromised themselves bytheiravow- 
al of Orange principles, and proposed 
a suspension of arms to Qeneral l^ne, 
preparatory to the evacuation of KcAr 
land by tiie allied troops. Some diffi- 
culty was at first experienced from the 
French insisting, as a rinequA non, that 
the fleet captured at the Texel should 
be restored ; but this the British com- 
mander firmly resisted, and at length 
the conditions of the evacuation were 
agreed on. The principal articles were, 
that the Allies should, without moles- 
tation, effect the total evacuation of 
Holland by the end of November; 
that eight thousand i»isonera, whether 
French or Dutch, should be restored ; 
and that the works of the Helder should 
be given up entire, with all their artil- 
lery. A separate article stipulated for 
the surrender of the brave de Winter, 
made prisoner in the battle of Camper- 
down. Before the 1st of December all 
these conditions were fulfilled on both 
sides : the British troops had regained 
the shores of England, and the Russians 
were quartered in Jersey and Guern- 
sey. 

72. Such was the disastrous issue of 
the greatest expedition which had yet 



sailed from the British harbours dur- 
ing the war, and the only one at all 
commensurate to the power or the cha- 
racter of England. Coming, as it did, 
after the hopes of the nation had been 
highly excitod by its early successes, 
and when the vast conquests of the 
Allies in the first port of the campaign 
had led to a very general expectation 
of the fall of the Jacobin power in 
France, it produced the most bitter 
disappointment, and contributed, in a 
signal degree, both on the Continent 
and at home, to confirm the general 
impression* that the Englii^ soldiers 
had irrecoverably declined from their 
former renown; that the victors of 
Cressy and Azincour were never des- 
tined to revive ; and that it was at sea 
alone that any hope of successful re- 
sistance against the power of the Re- 
public remained to Great Britain. The 
Opposition, as usual, magnified the pub- 
lic disasters, and ascribed them iJl to 
the rashness and imbecility of the Ad- 
ministration ; while the credulous pub- 
lic, incapable of just discrimination, 
and ever governed by the eventy over- 
looked the important facts that the 
naval power of republican Holland had 
been c(»npletely destroyed by the ex- 
pedition ; and tiiat in eveiy encounter 
the English soldiers had asserted their 
ancient superiority over those of France. 
Instead, therefore, of ascribing the fail- 
ure of the expedition to its rcud causes, 
inadequacy of the means employed, 
want of vigour in the commanders, 
and the jealousies incident to an allied 
force unaccustomed to act together, 
they joined the general chorus, and 
loudly proclaimed the utter madness 
of any attempts, by land at least, to r^ 
sist the overwhebmng power of France. 
The time was not yet arrived when a 
greater commander, wielding the re- 
sources of a more determined and ex- 
cited nation, was to wash out these 
stains on the British arms, and show 
to the astonished world that England 
was vet destined to take the lead, even 
on the Continent, in the deliverance 
of Europe, and that the blood of the 
victors of Poictiers and Blenhdm yet 
flowed in the veins of their descen- 
daat& 
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73. While the oampaign was thuB 
chequered with disaster to the north 
of the Alps, the successes of the Allies 
led to more durable consequences on 
the Italian plains. The Directory, oveiv 
whelmed by the calamitous result of 
the battle of Novi, gave the command 
of both the armies of Italy and Savoy 
to General Championnet, who could 
only assemble fifty-four thousand men 
under his banners, exclusive of six 
thousand conscripts, who guarded the 
summits of ihe Alps. On the other 
hand. General Melas, who, after the 
departure of Suwarroff, had assumed 
the chief command, had sixty-eight 
thousand men under his orders, inde- 
pendent of fifteen thousand in garri- 
sons in his rear, and seven thousand 
who marched towards the Amo and 
the Tiber. In despair at the unpro- 
mising condition oi his troops, ocoupy- 
ingthe circular ridge of mountains from 
the sources of the Trabbia to the Great 
St Bernard, the French general at first 
proposed to repass the Alps, and, alter 
leaving such a force in the Maritime 
Alpsasmightsecure the southof France 
from insult^ proceed, with the bulk of 
his forces, to join General Thuireou in 
the y alais. But the Direotoiy refused 
to accede to this wise proposition, and, 
instead, prescribed to the French gen- 
eral to maintain his position, and exert 
his utmost efibrts for the preservation 
of Coni, which was evidently threaten- 
ed by the Imperialists. 

74. The cautious and minute direc- 
tions of the Aulic Council having com- 
pletely fettered the Austrian general, 
his operations were confined to the re- 
duction of this fortress, the last bul- 
wai'k in the plain of Italy still held by 
the Republicans, and justly regarded 
as an indispensable preliminary to the 
conquest of Genoa, from its command- 
ing the chief communication of that 
dty with the plain of Piedmont: With 
this view, both generals drew their 
troops towards Coni, the Austrians en- 
circling its walls with a chain of posts 
in the plain, and the French accumu- 
lating their forces in the mountains 
which overlook it. In the desultory 
war&re which followed, the Imperial- 
ists were ultimately successfuL Hdas^ 



withthecentre, t wenty thousand stnmg^ 
defeated Grenier at Savi§^iano, while 
£ray threw back their left through the 
valley of Suza to the foot of Mont Canis. 
At the same time the Repid>licans were 
equally tmsuccessful in the valley <^ 
Aosta, where the united forces of Kray 
and Haddick expelled them successive- 
ly firom Ivrea and Aosta, and forced 
them to retire over the Great St Ber- 
nard to Martigny in Switzerland. Re- 
lieved by these successes from all dis- 
quietude for his right flank, Melas grft- 
dually drew nearer to Coni, and b^;aa 
his preparations for the siege of that 
place. 

75. Pressed by the reiterated ordersof 
the Directory, Championnet now re^ 
sdved to make an effort tor the relief 
of the menaced fortress. His dispo** 
able force for this enterprise, even inr 
duding the troops in the Alps under 
Grenier, did not exceed forty-five thou- 
sand men ; but by a vigorous and con- 
centric effort there was some reason to 
hope that the object might be effect- 
ed. St Cyr in vain represented to 
the Directory that it was the height 
of temerity to endeavour to maintain 
themselves in a mountainous r^on, 
already exhausted of its resources, and 
that the wiser course was to fall back, 
with the anny yet entire, to the other 
side of the Alps, and there assemble it 
in a central position. How clear soever 
may have been the justice of this opin- 
ion, they had not strength of mind 
sufficient to admit the loss of Italy in 
a single campaign; and the French 
genei^ finding his council overruled, 
iHravely set about the difficult task of 
keeping his ground, with an inferior 
and dispirited army, on the Italian side 
of the mountains. With this view, the 
divisions of Victor and Lemoine, form- 
ing the centre of the army, sixteen 
thousand strongs were directed to move 
upon Mondovi ; while St Cyr, with the 
right, received orders to descend from 
the Bochetta, and effect a diversion on 
the side of Kovi The movement com- 
menced in the end of September. Y ico 
was taken by a brigade of the Republi- 
cans ; but, finding the Imperialists too 
strongly posted at Mondovi to be as- 
sailed with Bucoes^ Championnet con- 
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tented himBelf with placing his troops 
in observation on the ac^acent heights ; 
while St Gyr gained a trifling advan* 
tage in the neighbourhood of Novi 

76. But intelligence having at this 
time been received of the decisive vic- 
tory of Massena in Switzerland, more 
vigorous operations were undertaken. 
St Cjrr, abcmdoning the route of Novi, 
threw himself towards Bosco on the 
rear of the Austrians, and attacked 
them with such celerity that he made 
twelve hundred prisoners, and spread 
consternation through their whole line. 
Helas, thus threatened, concentrated 
the forces under his immediate com- 
mand, consisting of thirty thousand 
men, in the finest condition, on the 
Stura ; upon which a variety of affiiirs 
of posts took place around Coni, with 
checkered success, which gradually con- 
sumed the strength of the Republican 
forces. There was an essentud error 
in these measures on the part of Cham- 
pionnet; for the Imperialists, grouped 
around the fortress where they occu- 
pied a central position, could at plea- 
sure accumulate masses sufficient to 
overwhelm any attack made by the 
Republicans, whose detached columns, 
issuing from the mountains, and sepa- 
rated by a wide distance, were unable 
to render any effectual assistance to 
each other. Nevertheless, the great 
abilities of St Cyr on the right wing 
obtained some brilliant advantages. On 
the 28d of October he put himsdf in 
motion, at the head of twelve thousand 
men, with only a few pieces of cannon 
and no cavalry, defeated the Austrians 
at Pozzolo-Formigaro, and occupied 
Harengo, taking a thousand prisoners 
and three pieces of cannon. Alarmed 
at these repeated checks on his left, 
Melas withdrew the division of Had- 
dick from the valley of Aosta^ where 
the possession of the fort of Bard and 
the fall of snow in the Qreat St Ber- 
nard, relieved him from all disquietude, 
and witn that reinforcement strength- 
ened his left wing on the Bormida. 

77. Meanwhile both parties gradu- 
ally accumulated their forces for the 
important object which the one strove 
to effect) the other to prevent — the 
relief of Coni The French had as- 



sembled thirfy-five thousand men for 
that purpose ; but the central position 
of Melas long prevented them from 
obtaining any advantage ; and in an at- 
tack of Grenier on the Austrian centre, 
he was repulsed with the loss of a 
thousand men. Having at length re- 
solved on a decisive action. Champion- 
net made his dispositions. One column 
was to descend from Mont Cenis by 
the valley of Perouse ; another to ad- 
vance by the left of the Stura ; and a 
third to assail the enemy in front. By 
this means the French general hoped 
that) while he engaged the attention of 
the Austrians in front) he would, at 
the same time, turn both their flanks; 
forgetting that, in such an attempt, 
wim columns convexging frx)m such' 
remote and divided quarters, the 
chances were that the Imperialists, 
from their central position, would be 
able to defeat one column before an- 
other could arrive to its assistance. 

78. Perceiving that the plan of his 
adversary was to attack him on all 
sides, Melas wisely resolved to antici- 
pate his movement, and with his con- 
centrated masses assail one of the 
French divisions before the others could 
come up. By a rapid accumulation of 
force, he could in mis way bring above 
thirty thousand men, of whom six 
thousand were cavalry, to bear on the 
French centre, under Victor, who could 
not assemble above sixteen thousand 
to resist them. His dispositions were 
rapidly and ably made, and on the 
morning of the 4th November, the 
Republicans were attacked at all points, 
Championnet was so far from antici- 
pating any such event, that his troops 
were already in march to effect a junc- 
tion with the right wing under St Cyr, 
when they were compelled, by the sud- 
den appearance of the Imperialists in 
battle array, to halt and look to their 
own defence. Assailed by greatly supe- 
rior forces, Victor, notwithstanding, 
made a gaUant resistance; and such 
was the intrepidity of the French in- 
fantry, that for long the advantage 
seemed to lie on their side, imtil at 
noon, Melas, by bringmg up fresh 
troops, succeeded in throwing them 
into confusion, and drove them back 
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towards YaldigL Hardly was ihis sue- 
ceas gained when news arrived that 
General Duheame, with the Bepublican 
left, had carried tiie village of Savigli- 
ano in his rear; but» wisely judgmg 
that this was of little importanoey pro- 
vided he followed up me advantage 
he had gained, the Austrian getieral 
merely detached a brigade to check 
their advance, and continued to press 
on the retiring centre of the enemy. 
Having continued the pursuit till it 
was dark, he resumed it at daybreak 
on the foUowing morning. The enemy, 
discouraged by the ched^ on the pre- 
ceding day, did not make a very vigor- 
ous opposition. Qrenier and Victor, 
driven firom a post they had taken up 
near Murazzo, were forced to. seek 
safety in flight ; a large part of their 
rearguard were made prisoners^ and 
great numbers drowned in endeavotur- 
ing to cross the Stura and regain their 
intrenched camp. In this decisive 
battle the loss of the Republicans was 
seven thousand men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, while that of the 
Imperialists did not exceed two thou- 
sand ; and Championnet^ with his armv 
cut into two divisions— one of which 
retired towards Qenoa and the other 
to the Col de Tende — was obliged to 
seek safety in the mountains, leaving 
Coni to its fate. 

79. While C!hampionnetwB8 thus de- 
feated in the centre by the superior 
skill and combinations of his opponent, 
the talents of St Cyr again gave him 
an advantage on the Bormida. The 
Imperialists being there restored to an 
equality with the Republicans, Kray 
attacked St Cyr near Novi, and drove 
him back to the plateau in the rear of 
that city, so lately the theatre of a 
bloody and desperate conflict; but all 
the efforts of the Austrians were shatter- 
ed against the invincible resistance of 
the French infantry in that strong 
position, and, after a bloody conflict^ 
they were forced to retire, leaving five 
pieces of artillery in the hands of the 
enemy. St Cyr upon this resumed his 
position in front of Novi, and Kray 
fell back towards Alessandria, to be 
nearer assistance from the centre of 
Uie army. But this success was more 



than countorbalanced by fresh disasters 
in the centre and on the left. On the 
10th, the division Ott attacked Riche- 
panse at Boigo San-Dalmazzo, and, after 
a gallant resistance, drove him into the 
mountains; while the other division 
of the Republicans was assailed at Mon- 
dovi, and after an obstinate combat^ 
which lasted the whole day, forced to 
take refuge in the recesses of the 
Apennines. The French were now 
dnven back, on the one side, to the 
foot of the Col de Tende, and in the 
valley of the Stura to their own fron- 
tiers ; while, on the other, Victoria di- 
vision was perched on the summits of 
the Apennines at San Giacomo and 
San Bernardo. Nothing remained to 
interrupt the siege of Coni The in- 
vestment of this fortress was completed 
on the 18th November, and the troches 
opened on the 27th. The governor 
xuade a brave defence; but we igno- 
rance and inexperience of the garrison 
were soon conspicuous ; and a tremen- 
dous fire on the 2d of December hav- 
ing destroyed great part of the town, 
and seriously injured the works, he at 
length yielded to the solicitations of 
the miserable inhabitants, and, to pre- 
serve the city from total destruction, 
agreed to a surrender. The garrison, 
3000 strong, with 500 sick and wound- 
ed, who had been left in the place, were 
marched into the interior of Austria. 

80. Meanwhile St Cyr maintained 
himself with extreme dMeulty in the 
Apennines in front of Genoa. The dty 
was in the utmost stato of agitation : 
the supplies of provisions from the 
country were all intoroepted by the 
Austrian posts ; the Britieii fieet block- 
aded them by sea ; famine b^gan to be 
felt within its walls ; and the French 
army, encamped on the higher ridges 
of the mountains which en<arcled it on 
the north, already suffered extremely 
from cold, want, and the tempests of 
autumn. For long their rations had 
been reduced to a fourth part of their 
usual amount; but even this miserable 
pittance, it was foreseen, could not last 
many days longer. Encouraged by 
their pitiable condition, Eray made an 
attack on their advanced posts at Novi 
and Acqui, expelled them from Uiese 
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gtationf^ formed the blockade of Qttvi, 
and forced back the Republicaxis to 
their old positioii on the inhospitable 
summits of the mountains at ^e Bo- 
ohetta and Campo-Fredde. Such was 
the panic which then seized the sol- 
diers, that they could not be retained 
by their officers in that important pass, 
buty abandoning the intrenchments on 
its summit^ rushed down in tumultuous 
crowds to Gtenoa, exclaiming, ''What 
can we do here ? — we shall soon perish 
of cold and famine on these desert 
mountains; we are abandoned, sacri- 
ficed. To France 1 to France!" in 
this extremity St Cyr presented him- 
self at the gates of the city alone before 
the mutinous soldiery. *' Whither do 
you fly, soldiera ?"— *" To France ! to 
France \" exclaimed a thousand voices. 
'^ Be it BO," exclaimed he, with a ealm 
voice and serene air ; ''if a sense of 
duty no longer retains you, if you are 
deaf to the voice of honour, luten at 
least to that of reason, and attend to 
what your own interest requires. Your 
ruin is certain if you persist in your 
I»*esent course; the enemy who pur- 
sues you will destroy you during the 
confusion of a tumultuous retreat 
Have you forgotten that you have 
made a desert between your present 
position and France ? No : your sole 
safety is in your bayonets ; and if you 
indeed desire to regain your country, 
imite with me in repelling far &om the 
gates of this harbour the enemy, who 
would take advantage of your disorder 
to drive you from the walls where alone 
the necessary convoys or security can 
be found." Boused by these words to 
a sense of their duty, the soldiera fell 
back into their ranks and loudly de- 
manded to be led against the enemy. 

81. It was high time that some steps 
should be taken to arrest the progress 
of the Imperialists, for they were now 
at the gates of Genoa, and threatened 
the Republicans with immediate de- 
struction. The Austrians, under ELlenau, 
had penetrated by the route of the Cor- 
niche as far as St Martin d' Albaro and 
Nervi, within sight of that city, while 
from the Bochetta another column 
threatened to descend upon it. A heavy 
fall of snow, however, having prevent- 



ed the Imperialists from crossing the 
pass when it was deserted by idie 
French, the rebellious troops resumed 
thdr position, and re-occupied the in* 
tranchments ; and St Cyr, now secure 
on that side, having turned all his 
forces against Elenau, the Austrians, 
assailed at once in front and flank, with 
difficulty cut their way through by 
Torrigljui, and regained the banks of 
the Taro, leaving twelve hundred pri- 
soners in the hands of the enemy, and 
they soon after went into winter quar- 
ters. Returned to Genoa, St Cyr had 
still a difficult task to perform in quiet- 
mg the discontents of the troops, whom 
long-continued privation had ahnoet 
driven to desperation; but at length 
the long-wished-for sails whitened its 
splendid bay, and the Republicans, aa 
the reward of their heroic exertions, 
tasted the enjoyments of plenty and 
repose. 

82. While these great events were 
passing in the basin of Piedmont, ope- 
rations of minor importance, but Aa31 
conducive, upon the whole, to the ex- 
pulsion of the French from the peniu' 
sula, took place in the south of Italy. 
The castle of St Angelo smTcndered, 
in the end of October, to the Neapolitan 
forces, whom the retreat of Macdonald 
left at liberty to advance to the Eternal 
City ; and the garrison of Ancona, after 
a gallant defence of six weeks, four of 
which were with open trenches, capi- 
tulated on the 13th November to the 
Russians, on condition of being sent to 
France, and not serving till regularly 
exchanged. By this success the Allies 
were made masters of 585 pieces of can- 
non, 7000 muskets, three ships of the 
line, and seven smaller vessels. The 
whole peninsula of Italy, with the ex- 
cepti<« of the intrenched camp at Gre- 
noa» and the mountain roads leading to 
it firom France, was now wrested from 
the Republican arms. 

88. The fSaU of Ancona terminated 
this campaign in Italy, the most dis- 
astrous ever experienced by the French 
in that country. In the i^spective po- 
sitions 'which they occupied might be 
seen the immense advantages gained by 
the allied arms during its continuance. 
The Imperialists^ whose headquarters 
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were at Turin^ oocopied the whole 
plain of Lombardy and Piedmont, 
from the stream of the Trebbia to the 
torrent of the Teseino : the lefk^ under 
Kraj, being so cantoned as to oorer 
the valleys of the Bormida and SoriTia ; 
the right, mider Haddick and Rohan, 
occupying the valleys of Duomo d*08- 
sola and Aosta ; and the centre, under 
Kaim, guarding the passes over the 
Alps and the important position of 
Houdovi The Republicans, on the 
other hand, on the exterior of this im- 
mense circle, were perdied on the 
snowy and inhospitable summits <^ 
the mountains, which stood the native 
guardians of the plains. The left^ con- 
sisting of the divisions Grenier and 
Duhesme, occupying the Little St Ber- 
nard, the Mont Cenis, and the passes 
of the higher Alps ; l^e centre, under 
Lemoine and Victor, the Col de Fen-"* 
estrelles, and Col de Tende, and the 
passes of the Maritime Alps ; while on 
the right, Laboissi^ and Watrin held 
the Bochetta and other passes leading 
into thtf Genoese states. 

84. Wider still was the diffsrenoe 
between the comforts and resources of 
the two armies. Cantoned in the rich 
plains of Italy, on the banks of the Po, 
the Imperialists were amply supplied 
with all the comforts and luxuries of 
life ; while its navigable waters inces- 
santly brought up to the army the 
stores and supplies necessary to restore 
the losses of so active a campaign. On 
the side of the Republicans, again, 
thirty- eight thousand men, without 
magazines or stores of provisions, were 
stationed on the desolate summits of 
the Alps and the Apennines, shivering 
with cold, exhausted with fatigue, and 
almost destitute of clothing. For five 
months they had received hardly any 
pay ; the soldiers were without cloaks ; 
their shoes were worn out, and even 
wood was wanting to warm their frigid 
bivouacs. Overwhelmed with the hor- 
rors of his situation, Championnet re- 
tii'ed to Nice, where he died of an epi- 
demic disorder, which soon broke out 
among the troops, and swept off great 
multitudes. His death dissolved the 
small traces of discipline which re- 
mained in the army. The soldiers 



tnmultnously broke up their caoton- 
ments ; crowds of deserters left their 
colours and coveredthe roads to France; 
and it was only by one of those nervous 
flights ai eloquence which touch, evenin 
the greatest calamities, every generous 
heart, that St Cyr succeeded in stopping 
the return of alarge body which had left 
Genoa, and was proceeding on the road 
to Provence. Alarmed at the repre* 
sentations which he drew of the dis- 
astrous state of the army, the govern- 
ment^ which had now passed from the 
feeble hands of the Directory into the 
firm grasp of Napoleon, took the most 
active steps to administer relief; seve- 
ral convoys reached the troops, and 
Massena, sent to assume the supreme 
command, succeeded in some degree in 
stopping the torrent of desertion, and 
restoring the confidence of the army. 

85. At the same time, the campaign 
on the Rhine was drawing to a dose, 
and the most ruinous divisions had 
ariseb between the allied oommanden. 
Notwithstanding the brilliant successes 
of the Republicans at Zurich, their 
forces in that quarter were not so nu- 
merous as to enable them, in the first 
instance, to derive any considerable 
fiiiit from their victory. But no sooner 
were they relieved, by the failure of 
the allied expedition to North Holland, 
from all apprehension in that quarter, 
than they resolved to concentrate all 
their disposable force on the lower 
Rhine, of whidli the command was 
given to General Lecourbe, who had 
so distinguished himself in the moun- 
tain warfare of Switzerland. But that 
which the strength of the Republicans 
could not efiect, the dissensions of their 
enemies were not long in producing. 
The Russians and Austrians mutually 
threw upon each other the blame of 
the late disasters; the latter alleging 
that the catastrophe at Zurich was all 
owing to the want of vigilance and 
skill in Korsakoff; and the former re- 
plying, that if Suwarroff had been sup- 
ported by Hotze, as he had a right to 
expect, when he descended from the St 
Gk>thard, all the misfortunes of the 
centre would have been repaired, and 
a brilliant victory over his right win^ 
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have dispofisessed Maasena from his de- 
fensive position on the line of the Lim« 
mat. In this temper of mind on 
both sides, and with the jealousy un- 
avoidable between cabinets of equal 
power and rival pretensions, little was 
wanting to fan the discontent into a 
flame. 

86. A trivial incident soon produced 
this effect. Suwarroff, after he had 
rested and reoi^ganised his army, pro- 
posed to the Archduke that they should 
resume offensive operations against the 
enemy, who had shown no disposition 
to follow up his successes at Zurich. 
His plan was to abandon the Orisons, 
blow up the works of Fort St Lucie, 
and advance with all his forces to Win- 
terthur, where he was to form a junc- 
tion with Korsakoff, and attack the 
enemy in concert with the Imperialists. 
The Archduke apprehended with too 
much reason that the assembling of 
all the Russian troops on the banks of 
the Thur, in the centre of the enemy's 
line, which extended from Sargans to 
the jimction of the Aar and Rhine, 
would be both difficult and perilous ; 
and theqefore he proposed instead, that 
the corps of Korsakoff should march 
by Stockach to join the marshal behind 
the lake of Constance, and that he 
himself should detach a strong Aus- 
trian column to second the operations 
of the Russians in Switzerland. Irri- 
tated at any alteration of his plans by 
a younger officer, the old marshal, al- 
ready som'ed by the disastrous termi- 
nation of the campaign in Switzerland, 
replied in angry terms, on the follow- 
ing day, that his troofMi were not adapt- 
ed for any farther operations in the 
mountains, and that he himself would 
march to join Korsakoff,* and concert 
measures with him for the projected 
operations in Switzerland. Chi tibe fol- 

* This letter Buwarroflf terminated with 
the following expressions : *' I am field-mar- 
shal as well as you ; oommander, as well as 
you, of an Imperial army ; old, while tou are 
young ; it is for you to oome and seek me." 
He was so profoundly mortified by the de- 
feat of the Russians at Zurich, that when he 
reached his winter-quarters, he took to bed, 
and became seriously ill ; while the Emperor 
Paul ffave vent to his indignation against the 
Austnans in an angry utide publii£ed in the 
Qazetteof StPetersburg.— Habd. vii. 297,298. 



lowing day, however, he changed Ms 
resolution ; for, declaring thathistroops 
absolutely required repose^ and that 
they could find it only at a distance 
from the theatre of war, he directed 
them to winter-quarters in Bavaria, be- 
tween the Lech and the Iller, where 
they were soon after joined by the ar- 
tillery, which had come round by Ve- 
rona and the TyroL 

87. This secession of the Russian 
force was not produced merely by 
jealousy of the Austrians, or irritation 
at the ill success of the allied arms in 
Switzerland. It had its origin also in 
motives of state policy, and as such was 
rapidly communicated from the field- 
marshal's headquarters to the cabinet 
of St Petersburg. The alliance between 
Russia and Austria, even if it had not 
been dissolved by the mutual exaspera- 
tion of their generals, must have speed- 
ily yielded to the inherent jealousy of 
two monarchies, equal in power and 
discordant in interest The war was 
undertaken for objects which, at that 
time at least, appeared to be foreign to 
the immediate interests of Russia ; the 
danger to the balance of power by the 
preponderance of France seemed to be 
removed by the conquest of Italy ; and 
any further successes of Austria, it 
was said, were only likely to weaken a 
power too far removed to be of any 
serious detriment to the influence of 
Russia, in order to enrich one much 
nearer, and from whom serious resist- 
ance to its ambitious projects might 
be expected. The efforts for the pre- 
ceding •campaign, moreover, had been 
extremely costiy, and in a great degree, 
notwithstanding the EnglSh subsidies, 
had exhausted the Imperial treasury. 
In these circumstances, the exaspera- 
tion of the generals speedily led to a 
rupture between the cabinets, and the 
Russian troops took no further share 
in the war. 

88. Left to its own resources, how- 
ever, the Austrian cabinet was fai* 
from being discouraged. The Archduke 
Charles had collected eighty thousand 
men between Offenburg and Feldkirch; 
but great as this force was, it hardly 
appeared adequate, after the departure 
of the Russians, to a renewal of active 
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operations in the Alpe, and therefore 
he kept his troops on the defensiYa 
Massena, on his side in Switzerland, 
was too much exhausted by his pre- 
ceding exertions to make any offensiye 
movement. On the other hand, Le- 
courbb, whose forces on the Lower 
Rhine had been raised by the efforts 
of the Directory to twenty thousand 
men, passed that river in three col- 
umns, at Worms, Oppenheim, and May- 
ence, and moved forward against Prince 
Schwarteenberg, who commanded the 
advanced-guard of the right wing of 
the Austrumis, which occupied the line 
of the Bergstrass from Frankfoi*t to 
Darmstadt. As the French forces were 
greatly superior, the Austrian general 
was compelled to retire, and, after eva- 
cuating Heidelberg and Mannheim, to 
concentrate his troops to cover Phi- 
lippsburg^ which, however, he was soon 
o bUged to abandon to its own resources. 
The Archduke, though grievously em- 
barrassed at the moment by the rup- 
ture with the Russians, turned his eyes 
to the menaced pointy and, by rapidly 
causing reinforcements to defile in that 
direction, soon acquired a superiority 
over his assailants. The Republican ad- 
vanced-guard was attacked and worst- 
ed at Erligheim, in consequence of 
which the blockade of Philippsburg was 
raised; but» the French having been 
reinforced, it was again invested. The 
Archduke, however, having at length 
terminated his correspondence with 
Suwarrof^ turned his undivided atten- 
tion te the menaced quarter, and di- 
rected a large part of the Imperial 
army to reinforce his right. These 
columns soon overthrew Uie Republi- 
cans, and Lecourbe was placed in a 
situation of such danger, that he had 
no means of extricating himself from 
it but by proposing an armistice to 
Starray, who commanded the Imperial- 
ists, on the ground of negotiations 
being on foot between the two powers 
for peace. Starray accepted it^ under 
a reservation of the approbation of the 
Archduke. But his refusal to ratify 
it was of no avail ; in the interval the 
stratagem had succeeded; three days 
had been gained, during which the Re- 
voL. rv. 



publicans had leisure to defile without 
molestation over the Rhine. 

89. Thus closed the campaign of 1799, 
one of the most memorable of the whole 
revolutionary war. Notwithstanding 
the disasters by which its latter part 
had been checkered, it was evident that 
the Allies had gained immensely by the 
resulte of their operations. Italy had 
been regained as rapidly as it had been 
lost; Qermany, freed from the Republi- 
can forces, had rolled back to the Rhine 
the tide of foreign invasion, and the 
blood of two hundred thousand French 
soldiers had expiated the ambition and 
weakness of the Republican govern- 
ment. Not even in the glorious efforto 
of 1796, had the French achieved suc- 
cesses so important, or chained victory 
to their stendards in such an unbroken 
succession of combate as the Allies had 
done during this campaign. The con- 
questofallLombardyandPiedmont;the 
reduction of the great fortresses which 
t^ey contained; the liberation of Naples, 
Rome, and Tuscany, were the frxute of 
a single campaign. Instead of a cau- 
tious defensive on the Adige, the Impe- 
rialists now assumed a menacing offen- 
sive on the Maritime Alps ; instead of 
trembling for the Tyrol and the Here- 
ditary States, they threatened Switzer- 
land and Alsace. The Republicans, 
weakened and disheartened, were every- 
where thrown backupon their ownfrx>n- 
tiers ; the oppressive system of making 
war maintain war could no longer be 
carried on ; and a revolutionary state, 
exhausted by the sacrifices of nine years, 
seemed about to feel in ite own terri- 
tory a portion of the evils which it had 
so long inflicted upon others. 

90. The internal situation of France 
was even more discotuaging than might 
have been inferred from ihe external 
aspect of ite afiiEurs. In truth, it was 
there that the true secret of ite re- 
verses was to be found; the bravery 
and skill of the armies on the frontier 
had long concealed, but could no longer 
singly sustain, the internal weakness of 
the stete. The prostration of strength 
which invariably succeeds the first 
burst of revolutionary enthusiasm, had 
now fallen upon France ; and if an ex- 

U 
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traordinarj oombiiiaiion of oinmmr 
staaoee had not intenrened to extricate 
her £rom ihe abyss, there can be no 
doubt she would have permanently 
sunk The ardour of the Revolution 
had totally aubBided. Distniat and 
despondency had succeeded to the en- 
^usiasm of victory; instead of the pa- 
triotism of generous, had arisen the 
cupidity of selfish minds. '' The radi- 
cal vice," says Qeneral Kathieu DumaSy 
** of a government without a chief was 
now apparent^ The courage and talents 
of the generals, the valour and intelli- 
gence of the soldiers, who, during this 
dreadfiil campaign, had sustained this 
monstrous species of authority, sapped 
by every species of abuse and the ex- 
haustion arising from the excess of 
every passion, could no longer repair 
or conceal the fiiults of those at the 
head of affiiirs. Public spirit was ex- 
tinguished ; the resources of the inte- 
rior were exhausted ; the forced requi- 
sitions could no longer furnish supplies 
to assuage the misery of the soldien ; 
the veteran ranks had long since perish- 
ed, and the young conscripts, destined 
to supply their place, deseorted their 
standanls in crowds, or concealed them- 
selves to avoid being drawn; more 
than half the cavalry was dismounted : 
the state was in greater danger than it 
had ever been since the commence- 
ment of the war." The losses sustained 
by the French during the campaign 
had been prodigious ; they amounted 
to above a hundi'ed and seventy thou- 
sand men, exdusive of those who had 
been cut o£f by sickness and fisktigue, 
who were a hundred thousand more.* 
In these droumstances, nothing was 
wanting to have enabled the coalition 
to triumph over the exhausted and 
discordant population of France, but 
union, decision, and a leader of para- 
mount authority. Nothing could have 
saved the Republicans from the grasp 
of the Allies but their own divisions. 
These were not slow, however, in break- 
ing out; and, amidst the ruinous jealous* 
ies of the Allies, that mighty conqueror 
arose who was destined to stifle the de- 
mocracy and tame the passions of 

* See " Etat das Partes de 1' Anude Fran- 
«ai«e en 1799."— Habd. vU. 478. 



France^ and bring upon her guilty peo- 
ple a weight of moral retribution, whiidi 
ootdd never have been inflicted till the 
latent energies of Europe had been 
called forth by his ambition. 

91. *' The alliance between Austria 
andRussia," saystheArchduke Chariea, 
** blew up, like i^ost coalitions formed 
between powers of equal pretensioiuK. 
The idea of a common interest^ the il- 
lusion of confidence based on tike same 
g^eneral views, prepares the first ad- 
vances ; difference of opinion as to the 
means of attaining the desired objects, 
soon sows the seeds of misunderstand* 
ing ; .and that envenomed feeUag in- 
creases in proportion as the events of 
the war alter ^ views of the coalesced 
powers, derange their plans^ and unde- 
ceive their hopea. it seldom fidla to 
break out openly when tiie armies are 
destined to imdertake any operation in 
concert The natural desire to obtain 
the lead in command, as in gloiy, ex- 
cites the rival passions both of bhiefii 
and nations. Piide and jealousy, ten- 
acity and presumption, spring from 
the conflict of opinion and ambition ; 
continual contradictions daily inflame 
the mutual exasperatioB, and nothing 
but a fortunate accident can prevent 
such a coalition from being dissolved 
before one of the parties is indined to 
turn his arms against the other. In all 
the varieties of human events, there 
are but two in which the co-operation 
of such imwieldy and heterogeneous 
masses can produce great effects : the 
one is, wheoi an imperious necessity, 
and an insupportable state of oppree* 
sion, induces both sovereigns and their 
subjects to take up arms to emancipate 
themselves, and the struggle is not of 
sufficient duration to allow the ardour 
of their flrst enthusiasm to cool; tiie 
other, when a state, by an extraordi- 
nary increase of power, can arrogate to 
itself and sustain the right to rule the 
opinion of its allies, and make their 
jealousies bend to its determination. 
Experience has proved Ihat these dif- 
ferent kinds of coaliti(ms produce dif- 
ferent results: almost all oppressive 
conquerors have been overthrown by 
the flrst ; the second has been the chief 
instrument in the enthralling of na- 
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tknu.** In tliese prolbuiid remarks u 
to b« foiind iiie secret both of the long 
disastMts attending the coalition against 
France, of the steady rise and irresist- 
ible power of the alliance headed by 
Napoleon, and of his rapid and irre- 
trierableovert^iow. They should never 
be absent from the contemplation o( 
the statesman in fdtixre times, eitiier 
in estimating the probable result of 
ooalitions in whieh his own country 
takea a part^ or in calculating on the 
ehanoes of its resisting those which 
may be formed for its subjugation. 

92, With regret the author must now 
bid adieu to i£e Memoirs of the Arch- 
duke Charles, so long the fSuthful £*uide 
in the Qermaa campaigns, as his inva- 
luable Minals do not come farther down 
than the close of the campaign of 1799. 
MiHtaiy history has few m<Mre remaik- 
abla works of which to boasts Lumin- 
ous, sagacious, disinterested ; severe in 
judging of himself, indulgent in criti- 
cising others ; liberal of praise to aH 
.but his ovm great achievements, pro- 
foundly skilled in the military art^ and 
gifted with no oommtm powers of nar- 
rative and description, his woik is a 
model of candid and able military dis- 
quisition. Less vehement and forcible 
than Ni^leon, ha is more circumspect 
and consistent; with inferior genius, 
he is distinguished by infinitely greater 
candour, generosity, and trustwoithi- 
nesa On a fact stated by the Arch- 
duke, whether favourable or adverse to 
his reputation, or a criticism made by 
him' on others, the most perfect reliance 
may be placed. To a similar state- 
m«it in the St Helena Memoirs im- 
plicit credit cannot be given, unless its 
veracity is supported by other testi- 
mony, or it is borne out> as is often the 
case, by its own self-evident justice 
and truth. In the military writmgs of 
these twogreat antagonistsmay be seen, 
as in a mirror, the opposite principles 
and talents brought into collision dur- 
ing the revolutionary war. On the one 
sidC) judgment^ candour, and honesty, 
without the energy requisite to com- 
mand early advantage in the struggle ; 
on the other, genius, vigour, invention, 
but none of tihe moral quaUties essen- 
tial to confer lasting success. Or, per- 



haps, a more profound or fanciful ob- 
server may trace in the Qerman chief 
the fitirest spedmens of the great and 
good qualities whieh, in every age, 
have been the characteristic (^theblue- 
eyed children of tho Qothic-race; in 
the French, ih/& most brilliant assem- 
blage that ever occurred <^ the mental 
powMns of the dark-haired Celtic family 
of mankind. 

93. ''Prince Charles," said Napoleon, 
" is a man whose conduct will ever be 
irreproachablei His soul belongs to the 
heroic age, but his heart to that of gold. 
More than all, he is a good man, and 
l^t includes everything when said of 
a pHnce." The whole career of the 
Arahduke, fix>m first to last, justifies 
this beautiful eulogium. More, per- 
haps, than «iy commander of tbe age, 
he was '' without fear and without re- 
proach." Uniting the courtesy and 
dignified manners of the days of chiv- 
alry to the patriotic spirit of ancient 
Rome, and the upright heart of the 
Gothic blood, he was the general of all 
others, in those days of glory, who ap- 
proached nearest to the stuidard of 
ideal perfection. Inferior to Napoleon 
in genius, to Suwarroff in daring, he 
was superior to either in cautious com- 
bination, scientifio foresight, and the 
power of repairing disaster. His de- 
liverance of Qermany in 1796 was 
achieved by ability in strategy equal 
to that wluch gave Napoleon in the 
same year the empire of Italy : his able 
retreat through l&e Alps in 1797 pro* 
cured for his defeated country an ad- 
vantageous peace; but for the errors 
of the Aulic Council he would in 1799 
have accomplished the subversion of 
the .Republic When oi^>osed to Na- 
poleon himself, at the head of a colossal 
army in 1809, he retrieved the over- 
throw on the Bavarian plains; defeated 
the French Emperor in a pitched battle 
under the walls of Vienna; and, but 
for the neglect of his orders by the 
Archduke John, would have crushed 
him by an overthrow as decisive as that 
of Waterloo, on the field of Wagram. 

94. Four commanders, and four only, 
in the age of the French Revolution, 
have risen to the highest eminence: 
Napoleon, Wellington, Suwarroff, and 
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the Archduke Charles. The two last 
pfferedastriking contrast toeach other, 
and, like the two first, were types of 
Ihe nations at the head of whose armies 
they respectiyely combated. The Arch' 
duke luid more science, Suwarroff 
greater daring; the former was supe- 
rior in combination, the latter in exe- 
cution. Fearless, vehement, and im- 
passioned, the strokes of the Russian 
conqueror fell like thebumingthundeir- 
bolt; but he frequently relaxed his 
efforts when yictoiy was gained, and 
did not always reap that fruit from 
his victories which might have been 
anticipated from their brilliancy. Pro- 
found, cautious, unwearied, the con- 
queror of Aspem rose with the diffi- 
culties with which he was surrounded, 
and extracted from them the means of 
again recalling victory to his stand- 
ards ; but by carrying too far the prin- 
ciple of avoiding risk, he not unfr>e- 
quently lost the opportunity of achiev- 
ing decisive success. Suwarroff, by 
the vehemence of his onset, reft in a 
few weeks from the Republicans the 
whole fruit of Kapoleon's victories in 
Italy, while, by an undue delay of 
eight days at Milan, he missed the op- 
portunity of destroying their army in 
its retreat. The Archduke reduced 
the conqueror of Echmuhl to the last 
straits on the shoresof the Danube, but, 
by afterwards suspending his attack 
on the island of Lobau, lost the chance 
of finiidiing the war at a blow. The 
former was greater on the field, the 
latter in the counciL In tactics the 
Muscovite commander was unrivalled, 
the Austrian in strategy. Both were 
subject to the grievous bondage from 
which Napoleon and Frederidc were 
happily exempt,— of a council, com- 
posed of men inferior in ability to 
themselves, fetr removed from the scene 
of action, and who not unfrequently 
marred their best-laid enterprises. Tet 
did each, notwithstanding this disad- 
vantage, worthily dischiuge the im- 
portant duty he was called to by Pro- 
vidence and intrusted with by his 
country : the conqueror of Ismael, in 
bearing the Russian standards, con- 
quering and to conquer, through every 
fuljoining state; the saviour of Ger- 



many in stemming the torrent of revo- 
lutionary invasion, and preserving un-^ 
scathed for happier times the strength, 
and fortitude of his country. 

95. The passage of the St Bernard 
by Napoleon has been the subject of 
unmeasured eulogium by almost aU 
the French historians; but neverthe* 
less, in the firmness with which it was 
conducted, the difficulties with which 
it had to contend, and the resolutioa 
displayed *in .its execution, it must 
yield to the Alpine campaign of the 
Russian hero. In crossing from Mar' 
tigny to Ivrea, the First Consul had 
no enemies to overcome, no lakes to 
pass, no hostile army to vanquish, after 
the obstacles of nature had been sur- 
mounted ; the difficulty of the ascent 
and the roughness of the road consti- 
tuted the only serious impediments to 
the march. But in passing frx>m Bel- 
linzona to Altdorf by the St Gotbard, 
Suwarroff had to encounter not merely 
a road of greater length and equal diffi- 
culty, but to force his way, sword in 
hand, through columns of the enemy, 
long trained to mountain warfiure, inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, 
under a leader of pre-eminent skill in 
that species of tactics ; and to do this 
with 1a^)ops as ignorant of Alpine geo- 
graphy as those of France would have 
been of the passes of the Caucasus. 
When he descended, like a mountain 
torrent^ to the lake of Uri, overthrow- 
ing everything in his course, he found 
his progress stopped by a deep expanse 
of water, shut in by precipices on either 
side, ^thout roads on its shores, or a 
bark on its bosom, and received the 
intelligence of the total defeat of the 
army with which he came to co-oper- 
ate under the walls of Zurich. OMig^d 
to defile by the rugged paths of the 
Schachenthal to the canton of Glarus, 
he was ere long enveloped by the vic- 
torious columns of the enemy, and his 
front and rear assailed at the same 
time by superior forces, flushed by re- 
cent conquest. It was no ordinary 
resolution which in such circumstances 
could disdain to submit, and, after 
fiercely turning on his pursuers, and 
routing their bravest troops, prepare 
to surmount the difficulties of a fresh 
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mountain passage, and, amidst the hor- 
rors of the Alps of Qlaros, brave alike 
the storms of winter and the pursuit 
of the enemy. The bulk of men in 
all ages are goyemed by the event; 
and to such persons the passage of the 
St Bernard, followed as it was by the 
triumph of Marengo, will always be 
the highestobject of interest But with- 
out detracting from the well - earned 
fame of the French general, it may 
safely be affirmed that those who know 
how to separate just oombination from 
casual diaaster, and can appreciate the 
heroism of valour when struggling with 
misfortune, will award a still higher 
place to the Russian hero, and follow 
the footsteps of Suwarroff over the 
snows of the St Qothard and the val- 
ley of Semfb with more interest than 
either the eagles of Napoleon over the 
St Bernard, or the stimdards of Han« 
nibal from the shores of the Rhone to 
the banks of the Pa 

96. Suwarroff did not long survive 
his final ill success against the arms of 
the Republicans. Accustomed to a 
long train of victory, undefeated in a 
single battle during his long career 
when acting imfettered, he became the 
prey of unbounded vexation, at seeing 
hisdeserved reputation fur invincibility 
refb from him in the dose of his career, 
by the absurd combinations or selfish 
jealousy of the Aulio CotmciL Shortly 
after he arrived in St Petersbui^, he 
fell under the displeasure of the Empe- 
ror Paul, whose head, never very strong, 
was now exhibiting unequivo<»l proofs 
of aberration. His great ground of 
complaint against Suwarroff was not 
the ill success of his later operations, 
but his not having informed him of 
the astute and selfish policy of the 
cabinet of Vienna, in time to have pre- 
vented the disasters firom which the 
Muscovite armshadsufferedso severely; 
as if it was the duty of a general to sow 
discord between his master and the 
allied sovereigns with whom he was 
acting. Grief for this estrangement so 
preyed upon the mind of the illustri- 
ous general, that his complaint resisted 
all the efforts of art» and he was soon 
on the verge of death. He awaited its 
approach with calm composure, but 



sent a message to the Emperor to say he 
had a last &vour to request at his hands. 

97. The Emperor declined to visit 
him, but sent his grandsons, Alexan- 
der, afterwards Emperor, and Constan- 
tine, to console the last moments of 
the dying hero, accompanied by an 
assurance that his last request should 
be granted. When the message was 
delivered, he spoke long and warmly 
on the past lustre and present decline 
of his country's glory, and broke out 
in passionate exclamation on his eter- 
nal attachment to the great Catherine. 
" I was only a soldier/' said he, with 
his last breath, " and she felt tiie in- 
clination I had to serve her. I owe 
her more than life ; she has given me 
the means of making it illustrious. 
Tell her son that I receiye with grati- 
tude his Imperial word. Here is the 
portrait of Catherine ; it has never since 
I received it left my bosom : the favour 
I ask is, that it should be buried with 
me in my tomb, and remain for ever 
attached to my heart" With these 
words he expired. His last favour 
was granted ; he was laid in the tomb 
with the portrait of Catherine placed 
on his bosom. The enmity of Paul, 
however, continued beyond the grave ; 
not a Russian attended him to his 
place of sepulture, and the whole Con- 
tinental corps diplomatique, influenced 
by his known hostility, kept aloof from 
the mournful ceremony. The English 
ambassador* alone, wiUi a spirit worthy 
of the representatiye of a free people, 
braved the wrath of the Czar in the 
plenitude of his power, and followed 
the remains of the immortal hero to 
his grave. t 

98. The expedition to Holland was 
ably conceived, and fieuled only from 
the inadequacy of the force employed, 
and the ii^erent weakness incident to 
an enterprise conducted by allied forces. 
It was the greatest armament which 
had been sent from Great Britain dur- 
ing the war, but was yet obviously in- 
adequate both to the magnitude of the 
^iterprise and the resources of the state 
mainly interested in its success. In 
truth, the annals of the earlier years of 
the war incessantly suggest regret at 

* Lord Whitworth. 
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ihe pazBimoniouB ^itpenditore of Brit- 
ish foroe^ and the great resalta which, 
to all aippeetTBiiOb, would have attended 
a more vigorouB effort at the deciaive 
moment ''Any person," says Mr 
Burke, " who was of age to take a part 
in public affaii's forty yeaes ago, if the 
intermediate space were expunged firom 
his memoiy, would hardly crodit his 
senses when he should hear, from the 
highest authorily, that an anny of two 
hundred thousand n^n was kept up in 
this island, and that in Ireland there 
were at least eighty thousand more. 
But how much greater would be his 
surprise, if he were told again that tiiis 
mighty force was retained for the mere 
purpose of an inert and passive defence^ 
and that^ by its very constitution, the 
greater part was disabled firom d^end* 
ing us against the enemy by cme pre- 
yentive stroke or one operation of ackve 
hostility t What must his reflections 
be on learning fiirthw, that a fleet of 
flye hundred men-of'-WBr, the best ap- 
pointed that this country ever had 
upon the sea, was for the greater part 
employed in the same system of un- 
enterprising defence I what must be 
the feelings of any one who remembers 
the former eneigy of England, when 
he is given to understand that tiieee 
two islaiLds, with their eztMisive sea- 
coast^ should be considered as a garri- 
soned sea-town ; that its garrison was 
so feebly commanded as never to make 
a sally ; and tha^ contrfoy to all that 
has been hitherto seen in war, an in- 
ferior army, with the shattered relics 
of an almost annihilated navy, may with 
safety besiege this superior garrison, 
and, without hazarding the life of a 
man, ruin tiie place merely by the 
menaces and false appearances of an 
attack?" 

99. If this was true in 1797, when 
the indignuit statesman wrote these 
cutting remarks, how much more was 
it applicable in 1799, when France was 
r^uced to extremities by the forces of 
Austria and Russia, and the extraor- 
dinary eneigy <^ the Revolution had ex- 
hausted itself? The Arfdidttke Charles, 
indeed, has justly observed, that mo- 
dem history presents few examples of 
great military operations executed in 



pursuance of a descent on the sea- 
coast ; and that the di£&culties of the 
passage, and the uncertainty of the ele- 
mented present the most formidable ob- 
stacles in the way of the employment 
of conaideniUe forces in such an enter- 
prise. But experience in all ages has 
demonstrated that they are not insur- 
mountable, and that from a military 
force, thus supported, the greatest re- 
sults may reasonably be expected, if 
sufficient energy is infused into the 
undertaking. The examples of the 
overthrow of Hannibal at Zama, of the 
English at Hastmgs, of the French at 
OrMsy and Azinoour, and of Napoleon 
in Spain and at Waterloo, prove what 
can be eflected, even by a maritime 
expedition, if followed up with the 
requisite vigour. And, unquestionably, 
there never was an occasion when 
greater results might have been anti- 
cipated from such an exertion than in 
tins campaign. Had sixty thousand 
native British, constantly fed by fresh 
supplies ftxim the parent state, been 
sent to Holland, they would have borne 
down all opposition, hoisted the Oruige 
flag on all the fortresses of the Unit^ 
Provinces, liberated Flanders, prevent- 
ed the accumulation of force which en- 
abled Massena to strike his redoubted 
blows at Zurich, hindered the forma- 
tion of the army of reserve, and inter- 
cepted the thunder-strokes of Marengo 
and Hohenlinden. 

100. The rapid fall of the French 
military power in 1799 was the natural 
result of the sudden extension of the 
frontiers of the Republic beyond its 
strength, and affords another example 
of the truth of the maxim, that the 
more the ambition of a nation in a state 
of fermentation leads to its extension, 
the more does it become difficult for 
it to preserve its conquests. Such a 
state as France then was,> with a mili- 
tary power extending frt>m the mouth 
of the Ems to the shores of Calabria, 
and no solid foundation for govern- 
ment but the gratification of ambition, 
has no chance of safety but in con- 
stantly advancing to fresh conquests. 
The least reverse, by destroying the 
charm of its invincibiUty, and compell- 
ing the separation of its armies to gar- 
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rison lis numerouB fortsresseB, leares it 
weak and powerless in the field, and 
speedily dissolveB the splendid ^bric 
This truth was experienced by the 
Direotory in 1799 ; it was evinced on a 
still greater scale, and after still more 
splendid triumphs, by Napoleon in 
1818. It is power slowly acquired and 
wisely consolidated, authority which 
brings the blessings of civilisation and 
protection with its growth, victories 
which array the forces of the vanqui^- 
ed states in willing and otganised mul- 
titudes under the standards of the vic- 
tor, which alone are durable. Such 



were the conquests of Rome in the an- 
cient world, such are the conquests of 
Russia in Europe, and Britain in India, 
in modem times. The whirlwinds of 
an Alexander, a Timour, or a Napoleon, 
are in generala88hort<livedas the genius 
which oreatesthem. The triumphsfiow- 
ingfrom the transient ebullition of popu- 
lar enthusiasm sink withthe decay of the 
passion from which they spring. No- 
thing is durable in nature but what has 
arisen by slow degrees ; nothing in the 
end obtains the mastery of nations but 
the power which protedts and blesses 
them. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



CIVIL HIBTOBT Or FBAN OB, TBOH THB BJETOLUTIOir OT THE 18TH FBUOdDOB TO 
THE SEIZTTBB OF SUPBEMB POWEB BT EAPOLBOK. SEPT. 1797 — ^NOY. 1799. 



1. The Revolution of France had 
now run through the usual course of 
universal enthusiasm, general suffering, 
plebeian revolt^ bloody anarchy, demo- 
cratic cruelty, and military despotism. 
There remained a last stage to which 
it had not yet arrived, but which, never* 
theless, was necessary to tame the pas- 
sions of the people, and reconstruct the 
fabric of society out of the ruined frag- 
ments of former civilisation. This stage 
was that of a BiNaLB despot, and to 
this final result the weakness conse- 
quent on exhausted passion was rapidly 
bringing the oountiy. To the fervour 
of democratic license there invariably 
succeeds in a few years a period of lan- 
guor and listlessness, of blighted hope 
and disappointed ambition, of despair 
at the calamitous results of previous 
changes, and heedlessness to every- 
thing but the gratification of selfidi 
passion. The energetic, the ardent, 
the enthusiastic, have for the most part 
sunk under the contests of former fac- 
tions. Few remain but the base and 
calculating, who, by stooping before 
the storms under which their more 



elevated rivsls perished, have contrived 
to survive their fall This era is that 
of public degradation, of external dLs-* 
aster and internal suffering, and, in the 
despair of all classes, it prepares the 
way for the return to a more stable 
order of things. 

2. The external disasters which had 
rapidly accumulated upon the Republio 
since the commencement of hostilities, 
the loss of Italy, and refluenoe of the 
war to the frontiers of France, could 
hardly have fSuled to overturn a govern- 
ment so dependent on the fleeting gales 
of popular favour as that of the Direc^ 
tory, even if it had not been tainted by 
the inherent vice of having been estab- 
lished, by the force of military power, 
in opposition to the wishes of the na- 
tion and the forms of the constitution. 
But this cause had for long been pre- 
paring its downfall; and the removal 
of the armies to the frontier, upon the 
resumption of hostilities, rendered it 
impossible any longer to stifle the 
public voice. That inevitable scouige 
of all revolutionary states, embamua^ 
ment ofjinanee, had, since the revolo' 
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tion of the 18th Fruotidor, impeded all 
the operations of the government. Kot- 
withstajiding the eonfisoation of two- 
thirds of l^e public debt, it was found 
impossible, in the succeeding season, 
to pay the interest on the third which 
remamed, without having recourse to 
£resh expedients. The deficit on the 
year was announced by the minister 
of finance as amounting to at least 
63,000,000 francs, or £2,520,000 ; it was 
known to amounttonearly 100,000,000 ; 
and the taxes were levied slowly, and 
with extreme difficulty. To meet the 
deficiency, the duty on doors and win- 
dows was doubled; that on carriages 
raised tenfold, and the effects of the 
Protestant dergy were, as already no- 
ticed, confiscated, putting them, li)ce 
the Catholics, on tiie footing of pay- 
ment from govemmentk Thus the Re- 
volution, as it advanced, was succes- 
sively swallowing up the properh^ even 
of the humblest in the conmiumty. 

8. The new elections of a third of 
the legislature, in March 1799, were 
conducted with greater order and free- 
dom than any which had preceded 
them; because the army, the great 
support of the Directoiy, was for the 
most part removed, and the violence 
used on previous occasions to secure 
the return could not so easily be put 
in force. A large proportion of repre- 
sentatives, accordingly, were returned 
adverse to the government established 
by the bayonets of Augerean, and wait- 
ed only for an opportunity to displace 
it from the hebn. It fell to Rewbell's 
lot to retire from the Directory, and 
Si^yes was chosen by the two councils 
in his stead. The people were already 
dissatisfied with the administration of 
affairs, when the disasters at the com- 
mencement of the campaign came to 
fan the flame into a conflagration. 
After these events, the public indigna- 
tion could no longer be restrained. 
Complaints broke out on all sides; the 
conduct of the war, the management 
of the finances, the tyranny exercised 
over the elections, the arbitrary disper- 
sion of the Chambers, the iniquitous 
removal of nearly one-half of the depu- 
ties, the choice of the generals, the 
direotioQ of the arxnieB, m were made 



subjects of vehement and impassioned 
invective. The old battalions, it was 
said, had been left in the interior to 
overawe the elections; the best gen* 
erals were in irons ; Championnet^ the 
conqueror of Naples, had been dismiss* 
ed for striving to repress the rapacity 
of the inferior agents of the Dil^ctoiy ; 
Moreau, the commander in so glorious 
a retreat, was reduced to the rank of 
a general of division, and Scherer, un- 
known to fame, had been invested with, 
the command of the Army of Italy. 
Even measures which had formerly 
been the object of general praise, were 
now condemned in no measured terms. 
The expedition to Egypt, it was dis- 
covered, had given an eccentric direc- 
tion to the best general and bravest 
army of the Republic, and provoked 
the hostility at once of the Sublime 
Porte and the Emperor of Russia; 
while the attack on Switzerland was 
an imjustifiable invasion of neutral 
rights, which necessarily aroused the 
indignation of all the European powers, 
and brought on a war wluch the gov- 
ernment had made no preparations to 
meet These complaints were, in a 
great degree, weU founded; but they 
would never have been heard if the 
fortune of war had proved fiftvourable, 
and the Republican aimies, instead of 
being thrown back on their own frx)n- 
tier, had been following the career of 
victory into the Imperial state& But 
the Directory now experienced the 
truth of the saying of Tacitus :—** H©c 
est beUorum pessima conditio: pros- 
pera omnes sibi vindicant^ adversa uni 
solo imputantur."* 

4. In the midst of this general effer- 
vescence, the restraints imposed on the 
liberty of the press after the revolution 
of the 18th Fructidor, could no longer 
be maintained. The armed force which 
had imposed and kept them on was 
awanting ; the soldiers were almost all 
combating on the frontiers; These re- 
straints were, accordingly, no longer 
enforced against the daily journals, and 
theuniversalindi^ationspeedily le^ke 
out in the periodical press. In every 

* " This is the worst condition of wan : all 
claim credit for prosperous-averse events 
are Imputed to one alone." 
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quarter, in the ne^rgpapen, the tribune, 
the pamphlets, the clube, nothing was 
to be read or heard but declamations 
agau;ii8t the government The parties 
who had alt^nately felt the weight of 
their vengeance, the BoyaUsts and the 
Jacobins, vied with each other in in- 
veighing against their imbecility and 
want of foresight ; while the soldiera, 
hitherto their firmest support^ gave 
open vent to their indignation at the 
*' Advocates" who had brought back 
the Republican standards to the Alps 
and the Rhine. 

5. A league was speedily formed 
against the government, at the head of 
which were (Generals Joubert and Au- 
gereau. Barras, though a Director, en- 
tered into the plan, and gave it the 
weight of his reputation, or rather his 
revolutionary audacity and vigour. It 
was agreed that no questions should 
be brought forward, until the obnox- 
ious Directors were removed, as to the 
form of government which should suc- 
ceed them; and the three Directors, 
La R^velli^re-L^pauz, Treilhard, and 
Merlin de Douai, were marked out for 
destruction. The conspiracy was far 
advanced, when the misfortunesin Italy 
and on the Rhine gave tenfold force to 
the public discontent, and deprived the 
government of all means of resistance. 
The departments in the south, now 
threatened with invasion from the allied 
army, were in a state of extreme fer* 
mentation, and sent deputations to the 
Councils, who painted in the most lively 
colours the destitute state of the troops, 
the oonstemation of the provinces, the 
vexations of the people, the iigustice 
done to the genends, and the indigna* 
tion of the soldiers. The nomination 
of Si^yes to the Directoiy was the mdst 
convincing proof of the temper of the 
Councils, as he had always and openly 
expressed his dislike at the constitution 
and the Directorial government. To 
elect him was to proclaim, as it were^ 
that they desired a revolution. 

6. Si^yes soon became the head of 
the conspirators, who thus numbered 
among their ranks two Directors, and 
a great majority of both Councils. It 
was no longer their first object to re- 
model the constitution^ but to gain 



immediate possession of the rems of 
power, in order to extricate the country 
from the perilous situation in which it 
was placed. For this purpose they re- 
fused all accommodation or consulta- 
tion with the three devoted Directors, 
while the most vehement attacks were 
made on them in both Cotmoils. The 
disastrous state of the finances afforded 
too fiedr an opportunity for invective. 
Out of 400,000,000 francs already con* 
sumed in the public service for the year 
1799, not more than 210,000,000 francs 
had been received by the treasury, and 
the arrears were coming in very dowly. 
Various new taxes were voted by the 
Councils; but it was apparent to every 
one that their collection, under the 
present system, was impossible. A 
still more engrossing topic was afforded 
by the dicussions on the proposed fd- 
teration of the law on the liberty of the 
press and the popular societies, in or- 
der to take away from the Directory 
the arbitrary power with which they 
had been invested by the law of the 
19th Fructidor. The democrats ex- 
claimed that it was indispensable to 
electrify the public mind; that the 
country was in the same danger as in 
1798, and that the same means must 
be taken to meet it; that every species 
of patriotism would speedily expire if 
the dubs were not reopened, and un- 
limited freedom allowed to the press. 
Without joining in this democratic fer- 
vour, the royalists and Constitutional- 
ists concurred with them in holding 
that the Directory had made a bad use 
of the dictatorial power given to them 
by the revolution of 18th Fructidor, 
and that the restoration of the popular 
dubs had become indispensable. So 
general a concord among men of such 
dissimilar opinions on all other sub- 
jects, announced the speedy fall of the 
government. 

7. The first measures of the conspi- 
rators were opened by a message frx)m 
the different committees of the Coun- 
cils, presented by Boulayde la Meurthe, 
in which they insisted upon being in- 
formed of the causes of the exterior 
and interior dangers which threatened 
the state, and the means of averting 
them which existed. The Directory, 
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upon receiving thili mesflage, endear- 
oured to gain time, by promising to 
give an answer in detail, which requir- 
ed several days to prepare. But this 
wa« by no means what the revolution- 
ists intended. After waiting a fort- 
night without receiving any answer, 
the Councils, on the recommendation 
of their committees of war, expenditure, 
and finance, agreed to declare their sit- 
tings permanent) tiU an answer to the 
message was obtained^ and the three 
committees were constituted into a 
single commiflftion of eleven membersy 
— ^in other words, a provisional govern- 
ment. The Directory on their part 
also declared their sittings permanent, 
and everything seemed to presage a 
fierce conflict The commission dex- 
terously availed themselves of the cir- 
cumstance that Treilhard, who for thir* 
teen months had been in the Directory, 
had been appointed four days before the 
legal period, and instanuy proposed 
that his nomination should be annull- 
ed. La R^velli^re-L^paux, who was 
gifted with great political firmness, in 
vain strove to induce Treilhard to re- 
sist; he saw his danger, and resolved 
to yield to the storm. He accordingly 
^ sent in his resignation, and Qohier, a 
vehementrepubUcan, but a man of little 
political capacity, though an able writer, 
was named by the Councils in his stead. 
8. The victory was gained, because 
this change gave the Councils a ma- 
jority in the Directory, but La B^vel- 
li^re-L^paux was stiU firm in his re- 
fusal to resign. After exhausting every 
engine of flattery, threats, entreaties, 
and promises, Barras at length broke 
up the conference by declaring, '^Well, 
then, it is all over ; sabres must be 
drawn." — "Wretch!" exclaimed La 
R^v^^re, " do you speak of sabres I 
There is nothing here but knives, and 
they are all directed against those vir- 
tuous citizens whom you wish to mur- 
der, because you cannot induce them 
to degrade themselves." But a single 
individual could not withstand the le« 
gislature ; he yielded at length to the 
entreaty of a deputation from the Coun- 
cils, and sent in his resignation during 
the night. His example was imme- 
diately followed by Merlin ; and Gen- 



eraLs Monlins and Roger Dncos were 
appointed as successors to the expelled 
Directors. Thus, the government of 
the Direotoiy was overturned in less 
than four years after its first establish- 
ment, and in twenty months after it 
hady by a violent stretch of illegal force^ 
usurped dictetorial powers. The peo- 
ple of Paris took no part in this sub- 
version of their rulers, which waseffect- 
ed by the force of the national assem- 
blies illegally directed. Revolutionary 
fervour had exhausted itself; and an 
event which, six years before, would 
have oonvulised France from one ex- 
tremity to the other, passed over with, 
hardly more agitation than a diange 
of ministers causes in a constitutional 
monarchy. 

9. The violent measures, however, 
which had dispossessed the govern- 
ment, were £etr from bringing to the 
helm of affairs any accession either of 
vigouir or ability. The new Directory, 
composed, like the Councils, of men of 
opposite principles, was even less qua^ 
lified than that which had preceded it 
to make head against the tempest, both 
without and within, which assailed the' 
state. Si^yes, the only man among 
them of superior intellect, dreamed of 
nothing but a new political organisation 
of sodeiy, and had none <^ the quali- 
ties fitted to struggle with the misfor- 
tunes of a sinking state. Roger Ducos, 
an old Girondist, was merely his crea- 
ture, and unfit to direct any depart- 
ment of the Republia Moulins, an 
obscure general, but a vehement re- 
publican, had heea nominated by the 
Jacobin party to uphold their interests 
in the government, and, being unknown 
to the armies, possessed none of the in- 
fiuence with the military so necessary 
to revive their former spirit. Bairas 
was the only man capable of giving any 
effectual assistance to the administrar> 
tion ; but he was so much under the 
influence- of his passions and his vices, 
and had taken so many and such con- 
tradictoiy parte in the course of the 
Revolution, that no reliance could be 
placed on his assistance. After having 
been a violent Jacobin after the revo- 
lution of Slat May, a leading Thermi- 
dorian after the £eJ1 of Robeispierre^ a 
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rerolutionaiy IMreotor on the ISth 
Fmctidor, imd a vehement enemy of 
hie ancient ooUeagues on the 80th 
Fndrial, he now became a royalist Di- 
rector, elected to withstand the prin- 
oiples of democracy which had so often 
elevated him to power. Qohier was 
sincere and honest in his intentions, 
but he was an in&toated republican, 
who, amidst the general wreck of the , 
institutions of the country, was dream- 
ing only of the social compact, and the 
means of averting a counter-revolution. 
From the moment of thdr installation, 
their sentiments on most subjects were 
found to be so much at variance, that 
it was evident no oordial oo-operation 
« could be expected amongst them. 

10. The first and most pressing ne- 
cessity was to stem the torrent of dis- 
aster whiohhad overwhelmed thearmies 
of the Republic. Immediately after 
the change in the government, news ar- 
rived of the forcing of the lines of 
Zurich ; and, before the consternation 
which this occasioned had subsided, it 
was followed by intelligenoe of the 
battle of the Trebbia, and the evacu- 
ation of the ridge of the Apennineai 
These misfortunes rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary to take some steps to 
restore the public confidence; and, for 
this purpose, a great change was inade 
in the nulitary commanders of the Re- 
publia Championnet, who had been 
thrown into prison for evading the or- 
ders of the Directory regarding the 
pillage of the Neapolitan dominions^ 
was tiberated from his fetters, and re- 
ceived the command of an army which 
it was proposed to estaUish along the 
line of the higher Alps ; Bemadotte^ 
from whose activity great results were 
justly expected, was appointed minister 
at war ; and Joubert, whose exploits in 
the Tyrol had gained for him a bril- 
liant reputation, nominated to the com- 
mand of the shattered Arn^ of Italy. 
. 11. The overthrow of the govern- 
ment was the signal for the issuing of 
the Jacobins from their retreats, and 
the recommencement of revolutionary 
affitation, with all the perilous schemes 
of democratic ambition. Everywhere 
the clubs were reopened ; the Jacobins 
took possession of the Riding-school 



hall, where the debates of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had been held, and be- 
gan again to pour forth those impas- 
sioned declamations in consequence of 
which such streams of blood had already 
flowed. Taught by former dimsters, 
however, they abstuned from demand- 
ing any sanguinary proceedings, and 
confined themselves to a strenuous sup- 
port of an agrarian law, and those 
measures for &e division of property, 
to the advocacy of which Baboeuf had 
fallen a victim. The leading members 
of the Councils attended their meet- 
ings, and swelled the ardent multitudes 
who already crowded their assemblies, 
flattering themselves, even in the de- 
crepitude of the revolutionary fervour, 
with the hopeless idea that they would 
succeed in directing the torrents But 
the times were no longer the same, and 
it was impossible in 1799 to revive the 
general enthusiasm which ten years 
before had intoxicated every head in 
EVanoe. The people had not forgotten 
the Reign of Terror, and the dreadful 
calamities which had followed the 
ascendant of the Jacobins; they re^ 
ceived their promises witiiout joy, 
without illusion, and listened with un-' 
disguised anxiety to the menaces which 
they dealt out to all who opposed their 
desi^^is. Their apathy threw the Jaco- 
bins into despair, as they were well 
aware that, without the aid of the po- 
pulace, they would be unable to over- 
turn what yet remained of the fabric 
of society. " We cannot twice," said 
the citizens, ''go through the same 
fiery ordeal: the Jacobins have no 
longer the power of the assignats at 
their command; the illusion of the 
people has been dispelled by their suf- 
ferings; the snoy regards their rule 
with horror." The respectable dti- 
aens, worn out with convulsions, and 
apprehensive beyond everything of a 
return to the yoke of the multitude, 
sighed for the restoration of a stable 
government, and were prepared to rally 
round any leader who would subject 
the passions of the Revolution to the 
yoke of despotic power. 

12. To supply the enormous and 
daily increasing deficit in the public 
treasury, the revolutionists maintained 
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tliftt it was indispensftbld to recur to 
the enei^ and patriotic measures of 
1798; to call into aotive service all 
olaflses of the state, and levy a forced 
loan of 120,000,000 of francs, or 
£4,800,000, upon the opulent classes, 
increasing in severity with the for- 
tunes of tiiose from whom it was to be 
exacted. After long debates, this ar- 
bitrary measure was adopted, and at 
the same time a conscription of two 
hundred thousand men ordered to re- 
cruit the armies. These vigorous mea- 
sures promised, in the course of time, 
to procure a great supply for the pub- 
lic necessities : but in the meanwhile 
the danger was imminent ; and it was 
much to be feared that the frontiers 
would be invaded before any efficient 
support could be afforded to &e armies 
intrusted with their defence. 

18. What rendered every measure 
for the supply eiflier of the army or 
the treasury difficult of execution, was 
the complete state of anarchy into 
which the provinces had fallen, and 
the total absence of all authority fr^m 
the time that the troops had been re- 
moved to the frxmtier. The Y endeans 
and Chouans had, in the west» broken 
into fearful activity ; the Companies of 
the Sun renewed ikeir excesses in the 
south ; and everywhere the refractory 
conscripts, forming themselyes into 
bands of robbers, occupied the forests, 
and pillaged travellers and merchan- 
dise of eyery description along the 
highways. To such a height had these 
disorders, the natural and inevitable 
consequence of a revolution, arisen, 
that in most of the departments there 
was no longer any authority obeyed, or 
order maintained, but the strong pil- 
laged the weak with impunity, as in 
the rudest ages. In these circumstances 
a law, named the law of the hostages, 
was proposed and carried in the Coun- 
cils, and remains a singular and in- 
structive monument of the desperate 
tyranny to which those are in the end 
reduced, who adventure on the peril- 
ous course of democratic innovation. 
Proceeding on the supposition, at once 
arbitrary and unfounded, that the re- 
lations of the emigrants were the sole 
cause of the disorders, they enacted, 



that whenever a commune fell into a 
notorious state of anarchy, the rela- 
tions of emigrants, and all those known 
to have been at all connected with the 
ancient regime, should be sei2ed as 
hostages, and that four of them should 
be trafuported for every assassination 
that was committed in that district, 
and their property be rendered liable 
for all acts of robbery which there oc- 
curred. But this law, inhuman as it 
was, proved wholly inadequate to re- 
store order in this distracted 'country ; 
and France was menaced with an an- 
archy, so much the more terrible than 
that of 1798, as the Committee of Pub- 
lic Salvation was awanting, whose iron 
arm, supported by victory, had then* 
crushed it in its grasp. 

14. The disturbances in the western 
provinces, during this paralysis of the 
authority of government, had again 
risen to the most formidable height. 
That unconquerable band, the Yen- 
deans and Chouans, whom the utmost 
disasters could never completely sub- 
due, had yielded only a temporary sub- 
mission to the enexgetic and able mea- 
sures of General Hoche ; and with the 
arriyal of less skilful leaders of the 
republican forces, and the increasing 
weakness of government, their activity 
again led them to insuirection. This 
fresh outbreak of the insurrection was 
chiefly owing to the cruel and unne- 
cessaiT persecutions which the Director 
La Revelli^re-L^paiix kept up against 
the priests; and it soon rose to the 
most formidable height. In March 
1799, the spirit of Chouanism, besides 
its native departments in Brittany, had 
spread to La Yend^e, and the Republic 
beheld with dismay ihe fresh breaking 
out qf that terrible volcano. Chollet, 
Mortagne, Herbiers, names immortal- 
ised in those wonderful wars, were 
again signalised by the successes of the 
royalists ; and the flame, spreading fur- 
ther than the early victories of the Yen- 
deans, menaced Touraine. Bourmokt, 
afterwards conqueror of Algiers, a chief 
of great ability, revenged in Mans the 
bloody catastrophe of the royalist army ; 
and Qodet de Chfttillon, after a bril- 
liant victory, entered in triumph into 
Naates, which had six years before de- 
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feated the utmost eflbrte of the grand 
army under Cathelineau. 

15. Nor did the financial measures 
of government inspire less dread than 
the external disasters and internal dis- 
orders which overwhelmed the country. 
The forced loan was levied with the 
utmost severity ; and as all the for- 
tunes of the royalists had been ex- 
tinguished in the former convulsions, 
it now fell on those daases who had 
been enriched by the Revolution, and 
thus spread a universal panic through 
its most opulent supporters. They 
now felt the severity of the confisca- 
tion which they had inflicted on others. 
The ascending scale, according to which 
it was levied^ rendered It especially 
'obnoxious. No fixed rule was adopted 
for the increase according to the for- 
tune of the individual, but everything 
was left to the tax-gatherers, who pro- 
ceeded on secret and frequently false 
information. In these circumstances, 
the opulent found their whole income 
disappearing under a single exaction. 
The tax voted was 120,000,000 francs» 
or £4,800,000; but in the exhausted 
state of the country, it was impossible 
to nuse this sum; and specie, under 
the dread of arbitrary exactions, en- 
tirely disappeared fix>m circulation. 
Its collection took three years, and 
then only realised three-fourths of that 
amount. The three-per-cents consoli- 
dated, that melancholy relic of former 
bankruptcy, had fallen to six per cent 
on the I'emnant of a third, which the 
great confiscation of 1797 had left— 
a little more than a iixtidh part of the 
foimer value of the stock at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. The 
executive were more successful in their 
endeavours to recruit the military 
forces of the Republia Soldiers are 
as easily obtained during public suf- 
fering as money is hard to find. Un- 
der the ableand vigorous management of 
Bemadotte, the conscription proceeded 
with great activity ; and soon a hun- 
dred thousand young men were enroll- 
ed and disciplined at the depdts in the 
interior of the country. These con- 
scripts were no sooner instructed in 
the rudiments of the military art» than 
they were mai'ched off to the frontier. 



where they rendered essential service 
to the cause of national independence. 
It was the reinforcements thus ob- 
tained which enabled Massena to ex<. 
tricate the Republic from extreme 
peril at the baiile of Zurich ; and it . 
was in their ranks that Napoleon, in 
the following year, found the greater 
part of those dauntless followers who 
scaled the barrier of the Great St Ber- 
nard, and descended like a thunderbolt 
on the plain of Marengo. 

16. While the Republic, after ten 
years of convulsions, was fast relapsing 
into that state of disorder and weak- 
ness which is at once the consequence 
and punishment of revolutionary vio- 
lence, the hall of the Jacobins re- 
sounded with furious declamations 
against all the membero of the Direc- 
tory, and the whole system which in 
every country has been considered as 
the basis of social union. The distri- 
bution of property was in an especial 
manner the object of invective ; and 
the a^arian law, which Babcsuf had 
bequeathed to the last democrats of 
the Revolution, was universally ex- 
tolled as the perfection of society. 
Felix Lepelletier, Arena, Drouet, and 
all the furious revolutionists of the age, 
were there assembled, and the whole 
atrocities of 1793 were soon held up 
for applause and imitation. They cele- 
brated the manes of the victims shot 
on the plain of Grenelle ; demanded in 
loud terms the instant punishment of 
all ''the leeches who lived on the 
blood of the people,'' the general dis- 
arming of the royalists, a levy en fMUse, 
the establishment of manufactures of 
arms in the public places, and the re- 
storation of their cannon and pikes 
to the inhabitants of the faubourgs. 
These ardent feelings were roused into 
a perfect fury, when the news arrived 
of the battle of Novi, and the retreat 
of the Army of Italy to the Alps. 
Talleyrand became in an especial man- 
ner the object of attack. He was ac- 
cused of having projected the expedi- 
tion to Egypt^ the cause of all the pub- 
lic disasters ; Moreau was overwhelmed 
with invectives, and Si&yes, the presi- 
dent of the CouncU of Ancients, stig- 
matised as a perfidious priest^ who was 
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about to belie in power all the patri- 
otio feeoltitionfl of hie earlier yeanL 

17. In theie periloaa oirennieianoee, 
the Directory named Fouohb miidrter 
of police. Thie celebrated man, who 
nnder Napoleon came to play so im- 
portant a part in the government of 
the Bhnpire, early gav« indication of 
the great abilities and rersatile charac- 
ter which enabled him so long to main- 
tain his influence, not only with many 
different administrations, but imder 
so many different govemments. • An 
old member of the Jacobin Club, and 
thoroughly acquainted with all their 
designs; steeped in the atrocilaes of 
Lyons ; a regicide and atheist ; bound 
neither by affsetion nor pnneiple to 
their cause^ and seeking only hi the 
shipwreck of parties to make his own 
fortune, he was eminently qualified to 
act as a spy upon his former ftienda, 
and to secure the Direotoiy against 
their efforts. He peroeiyed at this cri- 
tical period that the ascendant of the 
reyolationists was on the wane; and 
having raised himself to eminence by 
their passions, he now resolved to at* 
tach himself to that o<mservatlve party 
who were striving to reoonstruci the 
elements of society, and establish re- 
gular authority by their subversion. 
The people beheld with dismay the 
associate of CoUot d'Herbois, and a 
regicide member of the Convention, 
raised to the important station o^ head 
of the police: but they soon found 
that the massacres of Lyons were not 
to be renewed ; and tha^ the Jacobin 
enthusiast, intrusted with the direction 
of affikirs, was to exhibit, in combating 
the forces of anarchy, the spirit he had 
imlabed in gaining its victories, and a 
vigour and resolution on the side of 
Older, unknown in the former stages 
of the Revolution. His accession^ to 
the administration at this juncture was 
of great importance ; fDr he soon suc- 
ceeded in confirming the wavering ideas 
of Barras, and inducing him to exert 
all his strength in combating those 
principles of -democracy whicm were 
again beginning to dissolve the social, 
body. 

18. Under the auspices of so vigorous 
a leader, the power of the Jacobins was 



speedily put to the test He at onoe 
dosed the Riding-school hall, where 
their meetings were held; and, sup- 
ported by the Council of the Anaifinte, 
within whose preeinotB it was placed, 
prohibited any further assembliea in 
thatsitaatlon. Thedemoora4»,expeQed 
from their old den, reassembled in a 
new place of meeting in the Ru« da 
Bao, where their declamations weve 
renewed with as much vehemenee as 
ever. But public opini<m had changed; 
the people were no longer disposed to 
rise in insurrection to support their 
ambitious projects. Fouch^ resolved 
to follow up his first blow by dosing 
their meetings altogether. The Direo- 
tory were legally invested with tha 
power of taking this decisive stepv as 
the oigamsation of the sodety was con- 
trary to law ; but there was a division 
of opinion among its members as to 
the expediency of adopting it — ^Moulins 
and Qohier insisting that it was only 
by fibvouring the clubs, and reviving 
the revolutionary q>irit of 1798, that 
the Republic could make head i^;ainst 
its enemies. However, the minority, 
consisting of Si^yes, Barrae, and Roger 
Duces, persuaded by the arguments of 
Fouoh^, resolved upon the dedsive stqp. 
The execution of the measure was post- 
p<med till afber the anniversary of the 
10th August; but it was then earned 
into effbct without opposition, and the 
Jacobin Club, which had spread such 
havoc through the world, at last and 
for ever dosed. 

19. Deprived of their point of ren- 
desvous, the4emocrats had recourse to 
their usual engine— 4he press : and the 
journals were immediately filled with 
the most fdrious invectives against 
Sieves, who was stigmatised as the 
author of the measure. This able, but 
speculatrre man, the author of the 
celebrated pamphlet^ « WkfUi»ike Tien 
Etai 1" which had so powerful an ef- 
fect in promoting the Revolution in 
1789, 'was now held up to public exe- 
oration as a perfidious priest who had 
sold the Republic to Prussia. In truth, 
he had l<Hig ago seen the pemidous 
tendencry of the democratic dogmas 
with which he commenced political 
life, and never hesitated to dedare 
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openly tliat a sfarong gOTominent mm 
indispeDsable to Franoe, and that li« 
berty wajB utbarly inoompatiblQ with tiu 
BucoMBiTe tyranny of different paitieay 
whieh had ao l6Bg deaoltttad the Be* 
publia These ojnniona were aofficient 
to point him out as Hie object of re* 
pubUoan fury ; and, aware of his dan- 
ger, he was already beginning to look 
round for some militwy leader who 
might execute the co^ d^itat^ which he 
f oreMNT was the only remaining chance 
of salyatton to the oomitry. In the 
meanwhile, the state of the praes re- 
quired immediate attention ; its license 
and excesses were utterly ineonsisteBt 
with any stable or ragular govenmient 
Tho only law by which it could be re- 
strained, was one which dedaied that 
all attempts to subyeort the Republic 
should be punished with death : a san- 
guinary relation, the o£hpring of de- 
mocratio apprehensions, the seyerity of 
which prevented it, in the present state 
of public feeling, firom being carried 
into execution. In this extremity, the 
three Directors dedared that tiiey 
could no longer cany on the goyam- 
ment ; and fVance was on the point of 
being deliTered over to utter anarchy, 
when the Directoay theught of the ex- 
pedient of applying to tike press the 
article of the eonsl^tion which gaye 
the executive power the right to arrest 
all persons suspected of carrying on 
plots against the Republic. Nothing 
could he more forced than such an in« 
terpretation of this clause, which was 
obviously intended for a totally diffor- 
ent purpose; but the necessity and the 
well-known principle, iahm p^pmii tth 
prema kx, seemed to justify, on the 
ground afterwards taken by CSiarles X., 
a stretch indispensable for the exist- 
enoe of regidar goremment, and an 
writ was at length resolved on, which 
authorised the i^prehension of the edi- 
tors of eleven journals, and the immedi- 
ate suppression of their publications. 

20. This bold step produced an im- 
mediate ebnltitaon among the demo- 
crats; but it was confined to deolama- 
tions and threats, without any hostile 
measures. The tribune resounded with 
<« dictators," <' the faU of Uberty," and 
all the other overflowings of revolution- 



ary zeal ; but not a sword was drawn. 
The three resolute Direotora, centinu- 
ingtheir advantage, succeeded in throw- 
ing out, by a majority of 246 to 171, a 
proposal of Jourdan to declare the 
oountiy in danger, which was support- 
ed by the whole force of the Jacobin 
party; and they soon after successfuUy 
ventured on the bold step of dismiHsing 
Bemadotte, the minister at war, whose 
attachment to democratical principles 
was well known. All thoughts were 
already turned towards a military chief 
capable of putting an end to the dis- 
tractions of the Republic, and extricat- 
ing it £:om the perilous situation in 
which it was placed, from the continued 
Buceesses of the Allies. '^Wemusthave 
done with dedauners," said Si^es; 
** what we want is a head and a sword." 
Butwhere to findthatsword wAs thedif- 
fieulty. Joubert had recently been kill- 
ed at Novi ; Moreau, notwithstanding 
his consummate military talents, was 
known not to possess the eneigy and 
moral resolution requisite for the task ; 
Massena was fiuned only as a skilful 
sddier; while Augereau and Bema- 
dotte, both violentdemocrats, had open- 
ly thrown themselves into the arms of 
tlie opposite party. In this emergency, 
all eyes were already turned towards 
that youthful hero who had hitherto 
chained victoiy to his standards, and 
whose early campaigns, splendid as they 
were, had been abnost thrown into the 
shade by the romantic marvels of his 
Egyptian expedition. The Directoiy 
had, in the preceding spring, assembled 
an immense fleet in the MeSiiterranean, 
to bring back the army from the shores 
of the Nile ; but it had been broken up 
withoutaohievinganything. ButLucien 
and Joseph Buonaparte had coTcyed to 
Napoleon full inteUignce of the disas- 
trous state of the Republic, and it was 
by their advice that he resohred to 
brave the BngUsh cruisers and return 
to France. The public mind was al- 
ready in that uncertain and agitated 
state wluch is the general jBreoursor of 
some great politioal event; and the 
joumau^ a Ituthfnl mirror of its fleet- 
ing changes, were filled with conjec- 
tures as to the Aiture revolutions he 
was to achieTe in the world. . 
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21. In trajbh, it was high time that 
some military leader of commanding 
talents should seize the helm, to save 
the sinking fortunes of the Republia 
Never since the commencement of the 
war had its prospects been so gloomy, 
both from external disaster and inter* 
nal oppression. A contemporary re- 
publican writer, of no common talent, 
has drawn the following graphic pic- 
ture of the internal state of France at 
this period : — ''Merit was generally 
persecuted; all men of honour were 
chased from public situations ; robbers 
were everywhere assembled in their 
infernal caverns ; the wicked were in 
power ; the apologists of the system of 
terror thundering in the tribune ; spo- 
liation re-established under the name 
of forced loans ; assassinations pre- 
pared; thousands of victims already 
marked out, under the name of hos- 
tages ; the signal for pillage, murder, 
and conflagration, anxiously looked for, 
couched in the words, the ' country is 
in danger ;' the same cries, the same 
shouts, were heard in the dubs as in 
1793 ; the same executioners, the same 
victims; liberty, property, could no 
longer be said to exist; the citizens 
had no security for their Uvea— the 
state for its finances. All Europe was 
in arms against us } America even 
had declared against our tyranny ; our 
armies were routed, our conquests lost» 
the territoiy of the Republic menaced 
with invasion. Such was the situation 
of France before the revolution of the 
18th Brumaire." And such is the 
picture of the ultimate effect of demo- 
cratic convulsions, drawn by those who 
had uiged them on ; such the miseries 
which compelled the nation, instead of 
the mild sceptre of Louis, to receive 
the dreaded sword of Napoleon ! 

22. The despatches, containing the 
account of the expedition into Syria, 
and of the marvellous victories of Mont 
Thabor and Aboukir, arrived at this 
time, and spread far and wide the im- 
pression that the conqueror of Rivoli 
was the destined saviour of the state, 
for whom all classes were so anxiously 
looking. His name was in eveiy mouth. 
Where is he? What will he do ? What 
chance is there that he will escape the 



English cruisers ? were the questions 
universally asked. Such was the anx- 
iety of the public mind on the subject, 
that rumour had twice outstripped the 
hopes of his friends, and announced 
his return ; and when at length the 
telegraph gave the official intelligence 
that he luld arrived on the coast of 
Ftovence, the public transports knew 
no bounds. When the people at Fr^ 
jus heard that the conqueror of Egypt 
was on the coast, their enthusiasm 
broke through all the restraints of go- 
vernment. The quarantine laws were 
in a moment forgotten. A multitude, 
intoxicated with joy and hope, seized 
the first boats, and rushed on board 
the vessels. Napoleon, amidst universal 
acclamations, landed, and immediately 
set out for Paris. The telegraph, witi^ 
the rapidity of the winds, announced 
his arrival, and the important intelli- 
gence speedily spread over the capital 
The entrancement was universal, the 
joy unanimous. All wishes had been 
turned towards a hero who could re- 
store peace to desolated France — and 
here he was, dropt from the clouds : 
a fortunate soldier presented himself, 
who had caused the French standards 
to float on the summit of the Capitol 
and at the foot of the Pyramids ; in 
whom all the world recognised both 
civil and military talents of the very 
highest order. His proclamations, his 
negotiations, his treaties, bore testi- 
mony to the first ; his astonishing vic- 
tories afforded irrefiragable evidence of 
the second. So rare a combination 
might suggest alarm to the friends of 
liberty, were it not that his well-known 
principles and disinterestedness pre- 
cluded the idea that he would employ 
the dictatorship to any other end than 
the public good, and the termination 
of the misfortunes of the country. Dia> 
courses of this sort^ in every mouth, 
threw the public into transports — so 
much the more entrancing as they suc- 
ceeded a long period of disaster. The 
joyful intelligence was announced, 
amidst thund^ of applause, at all the 
theatres; patriotic songs again sent 
forth their heart-stirring strains from 
the orchestra ; and more than one en- 
thusiast expired of joy at the advent 
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of ihe hero who was to terminate the 
difSculties of the Republia 

28. The conqueror was greeted with 
the most enthusiastio reception the 
whole way from Fr^jos to Paris. At 
Aiz, Ayignon, Yienne, and .Lyons, the 
people came forth in crowds to meet 
him ; his journey resembled a con- 
tinual triumph. The few bells which 
the Revolution had left in the churches 
were rung on his approach ; his course 
at night was marked by bonfires on all 
the eminences. On the 16th of Octo- 
ber he arrived imezpeotedly at Paris ; 
his wife and brothers, mistaking his 
route, had gone out to meet him by 
another road. Two hours after his 
arrival he waited on the Directory ; the 
soldiers at the gate of the palace, who 
had served under him at Areola, recog- 
nised his fig\ire, and loud cries of ''Vive 
Buonaparte t" announced to the gov- 
ernment that the dreaded conmiander 
had arrived. He wsfe received by Go- 
hier, and it was arranged that he should 
be presented in public on the following 
day. His reception then was, to ex- 
ternal appearance, flattering ; and splen- 
did encomiums were pronounced on the 
victories of the Pyramids, Mount Tha- 
bor, and Aboukir : but mutual distrust 
prevailed on both sides, and a vague 
disquietude already pervaded the Di- 
rectory at the appearance of the re- 
nown^ conqueror, who at so critical a 
moment had presented himself in the 
capitaL 

24. Though convinced that the mo- 
ment he had so long looked for had ar- 
rived, anil resolved to seize the supreme 
authority, Napoleon landed in France 
without any &ced project for carrying 
his design into execution. The enthu- 
siasm, however, with which he had been 
received in the course of his journey to 
Paris, and the intelligence which he 
there obtained of the state of the coun- 
try, made him at once determine on 
the attempts The circumstances of 
the time were singularly £sivourable to 
such a design. None of the Directory 
were possessed of any personal consi- 
deration, except Si^yes; and he had 
l<Hig revolved in his mind the project 
of substituting; for the weak and op- 

VOL. IV. 



pressive government which was now 
desolating France, the firm hand of a 
vigorous and able military leader. Even 
so far back as the revolt of the sections, 
on the 18th Yend^miaire, he had testi- 
fied his opinion of the weakness of his 
colleagues to Napoleon. At the most 
critical moment of the day, when the 
Committees of Qovemment had lost 
their heads, Si^yes approached Napo- 
leon, and, taking him into the embra- 
sure of a window, said — " Tou see how 
it is, general : they are haranguing when 
the moment tor action has arrived. 
Large bodies are unfit for the lead of 
armies : they never know the value of 
time. Tou can be of no use here. Qo, 
general, take counsel only of your own 
genius, and the dangers of the countiy : 
the sole hope of the Republic is in you." 
These words were notlost on Napoleon ; 
they pointed out the speaker as the fit 
associate in his designs ; and to these 
was soon added M. Talleyrand, who 
was too clear-sighted not to perceive 
that the only chance of safety was in 
the authority of a dictator, and who 
had also private grievances of his own 
to induce him to desire the overthrow 
of the government. 

25. Indeed, so general was the im- 
pression, at that period, of the impos- 
sibility of continuing the government 
of France under the republican form, 
that, previous to Napoleon's arrival, 
various projects not only had been set 
on foot^ but were far advanced, for the 
restoration of monarchical authority. 
The brothers of Napoleon, Joseph and 
Lucien, were deeply implicated in these 
intrigues. The Abb^ Si^yes at one 
time thought of placing the Duke of 
Brunswick on the throne ; Barras was 
not averse to the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and was engaged in negotia- 
tions with Louis XYIII. for that pur- 
pose. These had even gone so far that 
the terms of the Director were fixed 
for playing the part of General Honk ; 
twelve mUlions of livres were to have 
been his reward, besides two millions 
to divide among his associates. But, 
in the midst of these intrigues, Joseph 
and Lucien Buonaimrte were in a more 
effectual way advancing their brother's 
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interests, by inducing the leaders of 
the army to co-operate in his elevation. 
They had already engaged Macdonald, 
Lederc, Lefebvre, Augereau, and Jour- 
dan, to favour his enterprise ; but Mo- 
reau hung back, and all their efforts had 
failed in engaging Bemadotte, whose 
republican principleswere proof against 
their seductions. 

26. No sooner had Napoleon arrived 
at his unassuming dwelling in the Rue 
Chantereine, than the whole generals 
who had been sounded hastened to pay 
their court to him, and with them all 
who had been dismissed or conceived 
themselves ill used by the Directory. 
His saloon soon resembled rather the 
court of a monarch than the rendez- 
vous of the friends of any private in- 
dividual, how eminent soever. Besides 
Lannes, Murat, and Berthier, who had 
shared his fortunes in Egypt, and wei'e 
warmly attached to him, there were 
now assembled Jourdan, Augereau, 
Macdonald, Beumonville, Lederc, Le- 
febvre, and Marbot, who, notwithstand- 
ing their many differences of opinion 
on other subjects, had been induced, 
by the desperate state of the Republic, 
to concur in offering the military dic- 
tatorship to Napoleon. Although Mo- 
reau at first appeared undecided, he 
was at length won by the address of his 
great rival, who made the first advances, 
and affected to consult him on his fu- 
ture designs. In addition to this illus- 
trious band of military chie&, inany of 
the most influential members of the 
legislature were also disposed to favour 
the enterprise. Roederer, the old leader 
in the municipality ; Regnault St- Jean- 
d'Angely, long known and respected 
for his indomitable firmness in the most 
trying scenes of the Revolution, and a 
great number of the leading deputies 
in both Chambers, had paid their court 
to him on his arrival Nor were official 
functionaries, and even members of the 
administration, wanting. Si^es and 
Roger Duces, the two Directors who 
chiefly superintended the civil con- 
cerns; and Moulins, who was at the 
head of the military dq>artment of the 
Republic ; Cambac^r^ the minister of 
justice ; Fouch^, the head of the police, 
and R^al, a commissary in the depart* 



ment of the Seine — an active and in- 
triguing partisan — wwe assiduous ia 
theirattenda^ce. Eight days hadhardly 
elapsed, and already the directioii of 
government seemed to be insensibly 
gliding into his hands. The ideas of 
these different persons, however, were 
far from being unanimous as to ihe 
course which should be adopted. The 
republican generals offered Napoleon 
a military dictatorship, and agreed to 
support him with all their power, pro- 
vided he would maintain the principles 
of the Riding-school Club, where their 
meetings were now held. Si^yes, Tal- 
leyrand, Roger Ducos, and Regnier, 
proposed simply to place him at the 
head of affairs, and change the oonsti- 
tution, which experience had proved 
to be so miserably defective ; wlule the 
Directors Barras and Gbhier vainly en- 
deavoured to rid themselves of so dan- 
gerous a rival, by offering and anzioiis- 
ly pressing upon him the command of 
the armies. 

27. In the midst of this flattering 
adulation, the conduct of Napoleon was 
influenced by that profound knowledge 
of human nature, and thdrough dis- 
simulation, which foimed such striking 
features of his character. Affecting to 
withdraw from the eager gaze of the 
multitude, he seldom showed himself 
in public ; and then only in the cos- 
tume of the National Institute, or in a 
gray surtout, with a Turkish sabre sus- 
pended by a silk ribbon — ^a dress which, 
under seeming simplicity, revealed the 
secret pride of the conqueror of the 
Pyramids. He postponed fioom day to 
day the numerous visits of distinguish- 
ed individuals who sought the honour 
of being presented to him ; and when 
he went to the theatre, frequented only 
a concealed box, as if to avoid the thun- 
ders of applause which always attended 
his being recognised.* When obliged 

* '<Tbemoderationwithwhichhe[AgTioola1 
eojoyed hia victory was i-emarkable. He had 
redtuoed the vanquished to obedience, and 
the act, he aaid, did not deserve the name 
of victory, nor even of an expedition. In 
his despatches to Rome he assumed no merit, 
nor were his letters, according to custom, 
decorated with sprigs of laurel. But this 
self-denial served only to enhance his fiune. 
From the modesty of a commander who 
could undervalue such important services, 
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to accept an invitation to a sumptuous 
repast, given in his honour by tUe min- 
ister of justice, he requested that the 
leading lawyers might be invited : and 
selecting M. Trouchet, the eloquent 
defender of Louis XYL, convensed long 
with him and Treilhard on the want of 
a simple code of criminal and civil juris- 
prudence, whidi might be adapted to 
the intelligence of the age. To private 
dinners in his own house, he invited 
only the learned men of the Institute, 
and conversed with them entirely on 
scientific subjects ; if he spoke on po- 
litics at all, it waa only to express his 
profound regret at the misfortunes of 
France. In vain the Directors exag- 
gerated to him the successes of Massena 
in Switzerland, and Brune in Holland ; 
he appeared inconsolable for the loss 
of Il»ly, and seemed to consider every 
success of no moment till that gem 
was restored to the coronet of the Re- 
public. 

28. Napoleon^s first attempt was to 
engage in his interest Gohier, the pre- 
sident of the Directoiy, and MouUns, 
T^ho were both strongly attached to the 
republican side ; and, with this view, 
he not only paid them in private the 
greatest attention, but actually propos- 
ed to them that he should be taken 
into the government instead of Si^yes, 
though below the age of forty, which 
the constitution required for that ele- 
vated function, ** Take care," said he, 
" of that cunning priest Si^yes ; it is 
his connection with Prussia, the very 
thing which should have excluded him 
from it, which has raised him to the 
Directory; unless you take care, he will 
sell you to the cocJesced powers. It is 
absolutely necessary to get quit of him. 
It is true, I am below the legal a^e re- 
quired by the constitution ; but, in the 
pursuit of forms, we must not foiget 
realities. Those who framed the con- 
stitution did not recollect that the ma- 
turity of judgment produced by the 
Revolution is often far more essential 
than the maturity of age, which in 
many is much less material Ambition 

men inferred that projects of vast extent 
were even then m hie contemplation." — 
Tacitus, AgriaOa, 18. How identical is hu- 
man nature in all ages ! 



has no share in these observations; 
they are dictated alone by the fears 
which so dangerous an election could 
not fail to inspire in all the friends of 
real freedouL ' Gohier and Moulins, 
however, agreed in thinking that the 
Republic had more to fear from the 
young general than the old metaphysi- 
cian ; and therefore replied, that though, 
if of the legal age, he would doubtless 
have secured all suffrages, yet nothing 
in their estimation could counterbai^ 
ance a violation of the constitution, 
and that the true career which lay 
before him was the conmiand of the 
armies.* 

29. Meanwhile all Europe was re- 
sounding with the return of Xapoleon, 
and speculation, with its thousand 
tongues, was everywhere busied* in an- 
ticipating the changes which he was to 
efiect in the fate of France and of the 
world. " What will Buonaparte do ? 
Is he to follow the footsteps of Crom- 
well, or Monk, or Washington ? What 
change is he likely to make in the fa{^ 
of the war ? " were the questions asked 
from one end of Europe to the other. 
But the general himself was for a short 
time imdecided as to the course which 
he should pursue. To avail himself 
of the support of the Jacobins and the 
Riding-school Club seemed the plan 
most likely to disarm all opi)osition, 
because they were the only efficient or 
energetic body in the state; but he 
well knew that the Jacobins were jeal* 
ous of every leader, and were at once 
exclusive and violent in their passions: 
To make use of them for his own 
elevation, and immediately break the 
alliance and persecute them, would be 
a dangerous course. Si^yes, on the 
other hand, was at the head of a nu- 
merous body of leading men in the 
Chambers. His character precluded 
him fr^m becoming an object of jea- 
lousy to the dictator; and although 

* At this period, Bi^yes's indignation at 
Napoleon knew no boimds. " Instead," said 
he, *' of lamenting his inactivity, let us rather 
congratulate oursdves upon it. Far from 

fmtting arms into the hands of a man whose 
ntentions are so su8piciou8~farfix>m giving 
him a freah theatre of glory-^let us cease to 
occupy ourselves more about his concern*, 
and endeavour, if possible, to cause him to 
be forgot."— GoHUEK, i. 216. 
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many of his party were' firm republi- 
cans, they were not of such an inipe- 
tuous and enex^getic kind as to be in- 
capable of employment imder a regu- 
lar government, after the struggle was 
oyer ; and, besides, their strife with 
the Riding-school Club was too recent 
to leave rqom for apprehension as to 
any coalition between such opposite 
bodies. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, Napoleon resolved to attach him- 
self to Si^yes and his party, and to 
enter into none of the projects of the 
Jacobins. Though political considera- 
tions, however, led to this alliance, 
there were no two men in France who 
hated each other more cordially than 
Kapoleon and Si^yes. They had lately 
met at dinner at l^e Director Gohiei's : 
the foimer, though he had made the 
first advances to Moreau, thought it 
unworthy of him to do the same to 
the veteran of the Revolution, and the 
day passed over without their address- 
ing each other. They separated mu- 
tually exasperated. " Did you see that 
little insolent fellow ?" said Si^yes : 
"he would not even condescend to 
notice a member of the government, 
who, if they had done rights would 
have caused him to be shot." — "What 
on earth," said Napoleon, " could have 
made them put that priest into the 
Directory ? He is sold to Prussia^ and 
unless you take care, he will deliver 
you up to that power." Yet these 
men, stimulated by ambition, acted 
cordially together in the revolution 
which so soon approached. Such is 
the friendship of politicians ! 

30. On the 30th October, Napoleon 
dined with Barras. ** The Republic is 
perishing," said the Director; '* nothing 
can be in a more miserable state ; the 
government is destitute of all force. 
We must have a change, and name 
H^douville President of the Republic. 
Your intention, you know, is to put 
yourself at the head of the army. As 
for me, I am ill, my popularity is gone, 
and I am fit only for private life." 
Napoleon looked at him steadily, with- 
out making any answer. Barras cast 
down his eyes, and remained silent; 
they had divined each other. H^dou- 
ville was a man of no sort of celebrity ; | 



his name had been used merely aa & 
cover to the searching question. The 
conversation here dropped ; but Nape-* 
leon saw that the time for actdon had 
arrived, and a few minutes after he 
called on Si^yes, and agreed to make 
the change between the 16th and 20th 
Brumaire (6th to 11th November). On 
returning home, he recounted to Tal- 
leyrand, Fouchi, and others, what had 
passed ; th^ communicated it daring 
the night to Barras, and at eight the 
following morning the Director was at 
his bedside, protesting his devotion, 
and that he alone could save the Re- 
public. But Napoleon declined his 
open assistance, and turned the con- 
versation to the difference between the 
humid climate of Paris and the burn- 
ing sands of Arabia. 

31. Notwithstanding his utmost ef- 
forts, however. Napoleon was unable 
to make any impression on Bemadotte. 
That general, partly firom republican 
principles, partly from jealousy, re- 
sisted all his advances. *'You have 
seen," said he to Bourrienne, " the en- 
thusiasm with which I was received in 
France, and how evidently it springs 
from the general desire to escape, out 
of a disastrous predicament. Well t I 
have just seen Bemadotte, who boasts, 
with a ridiculous exaggeration, of the 
great success of the Republic : he spoke 
of the Russians beat, and Genoa saved ; 
of the innumerable armies which were 
about to be raised. He even reproached 
me with not having brought back my 
soldiers from Egypt ' What ! ' I an- 
swered, 'you tell me that you are over- 
flowing with troops — ^that two hundred 
thousand infantry, and forty thousand 
cavalry, will soon be on foot. If that 
is so, to what purpose should I have 
brought back the remains of my army ?* 
He then changed his tone : he con- 
fessed that he thought us all lost He 
spoke of external enemies, of internal 
enemies — and at that word he looked 
steadily in my face. I also gave him 
a glance. But patience ; the pear will 
soon be ripe." Soon after. Napoleon 
expressed himself witl^ his wonted 
vehemence against the agitation which 
reigned among the Jacobins, and ot 
which the Riding-school hall had ao 
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recently been the centre. " Your own 
brothers," replied Bemadotte, ''were 
its principal founders, and yet you ac- 
cuse me of having favoured that club : 
it is to the instructions of some one, / 
know not who, that we are to ascribe the 
agitation that now prevails." At these 
words Napoleon could no longer con^ 
tain himself. " True, general," be re- 
plied with the utmost vehemence, ** and 
I would rather live in the woods than 
in a society which presents no security 
against violence." Their conversation 
only augmented the breach, and soon 
after they separated in sullen discon- 
tent. 

32. Though a few of the military, 
however, hdid out, the great propor- 
tion of them were gained. Berthier, 
Lannes, and Murat, were daily making 
converts of such as were backward in 
sending in their adhesion. The officers 
of the garrison, headed by Moreau, de- 
manded that they should be presented 
to Napoleon. The forty adjutants of 
the national guard of Paris made the 
same request; his brothers, Lucien 
and Joseph, daily augmented his party 
in the Councils ; the 8th and 9th regi- 
ments of dragoons, who had served 
under him in Italy, with the 21st chas- 
seurs, who had been oi*ganised by him, 
were devoted to his service. Moreau 
said, " He did not wish to be engaged 
in any intrigues, but that, when the 
moment for action arrived, he would 
be found at his post" * The people of 
Paris, who awaited in anxious expecta- 
tion the unfolding of the plot, could no 
longer conceal their impatience. ** Fif- 

* An interesting conversation took place 
between Napoleon and Moreau, when they 
met, for the first time in their lives, at a 
dinner party at Gohier's. When first intro- 
duced, they looked at each other a moment 
without speaking. Napoleon was the first 
to break silence, and testify to Moreau the 
desire which he had long felt to make his 
acquaintance. " Toa have returned victori- 
ous trovn Egypt^" replied Moreau, "and I 
from Italv after a great defeat. It was the 
month which his marriage induced Joubert 
to spend at Paris which caused our disasters, 
by giving the Allies time to reduce Mantua, 
and bring up the force which besi^ed it to 
teke a part in the action. It is always the 
greater number which defeats the less." — 
**True," replied Napoleon, " it is always the 
greats number wnich beats the less." — 



teen days have elapsed," said they» 
" and nothing has been done. Is he to 
leave us, as he did on his return from 
Italy, and let the Republic perish, tor- 
mented bv the factions who dispute its 
remains? ' Everything announced the 
approach of the decisive moment. 

83. By the able and indefatigable 
efforts of Lucien Buonaparte, a ban- 
quet, at which he himself was presi- 
dent, was given at the Council of the 
Ancients, in honour of Napoleon. It 
passed off with sombre tranquillity. 
Every one spoke in a whisper, anxiety 
was depicted on every face, a suppressed 
agitation was visible even in the midst 
of apparent quiet. Napoleon's own 
countenance was disturbed ; his absent 
and preoccupied air sufficiently indi- 
cated that some great project was at 
hand. He rose soon from table and left 
the party, which, although gloomy, had 
answered the object in view, which 
was — ^to bring together six hundred 
persons of various political principles, 
and thus engage them to act in unison 
in any conmion enterprise. It was on 
that night that the arrangements for 
the conspiracy were finally made be- 
tween Si^yes and Napoleon. It was 
agreed that the government should be 
overturned; tha^ instead of the five 
directors, three consuls should be ap- 
pointed, charged with a dictatorial 
power which was to last for three 
months; that Napoleon, Si^yes, and 
Roger Duces, should fill these exalted 
stations ; and that the Coimcil of the 
Ancients should pass a decree on the 
18th Brumau^ {9ib, Nov.), at seven in 

" And yet." said Oohier, *'with small armies 
you have frequently defeated large ones." — 
"Even then, rejoined he, "it was always 
the inferior force which was defeated by the 
superior. When with a small body of men 
I was in presence of a large one, collecting my 
little band, T fell like lightning on one of the 
wings of the enemy and defeated it ; profiting 
by the disorder which such an event never 
failed to occasion in their whole line, I re- 
peated the att^k with similar success in 
another quarter, still with my whole force. 
I thus bcwit it in detail ; and the general vic- 
tory, which was the result, was still an ex- 
ample of the truth of the principle, that the 
gn'eater force defeats the lesser."— Qorier, i. 
203, 204. Two days after. Napoleon made Mo- 
reau a present of a dagger set with diamonds, 
worth 10,000 fnuics. —JUoniCtfur, 1799, p. 178. 
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the morning, traBBferring the legisla- 
tive body to St Cloud, and appointing 
Napoleon commander of the guard of 
the legifilature, of the garrison of Paris, 
and the national guard. On the 19th, 
the decisive event was to take place. 

84. During the three critical days 
which followed, the secret, though 
known to a great number of persons, 
was fiftithfully kept The preparations, 
both civil and military, went on with- 
out interruption. Orders were given 
to the regiments, both infantry and 
cavalry, which could be relied on, to 
parade in the streets of Chantereine 
and Mont Blanc, at seven o'clock in the 
morning of the 18th. Moreau, Le- 
febvre, and all the generals, were sum- 
moned to attend at the same hour, 
with the forty adjutants of the national 
guard. Meanwhile the secret council 
of the Ancients laboured, with shut 
doors and closed windows, to prepare 
the decree which was to pass at seven 
in the morning ; and as it forbade all 
discussion, and the Council of Five 
Hundred were only summoned to meet 
at eleven, it was hoped the decree 
would pass at once — not only without 
any opposition, but before its oppon- 
ents could be aware of its existence. 

85. Meanwhile Napoleon, in his se> 
cret intercourse with the different lead- 
ers, was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to disarm all opposition. Master of 
the most profound dissimulation, he 
declared himself, to the chiefiB of the 
different parties, penetrated with the 
ideas which he was aware would be 
most acceptable to their minds. To 
one he protested that he certainly did 
desire to play the part of Washington, 
but only in conjunction with Si^yes — 
the proudest day of his life would be 
that wheu he retired from power ; to 
another, that the part of Cromwell ap- 
peared to him ignoble, because it was 
that of an impostor. To the friends of 
Si^yes, he professed himself impressed 
with the most profound respect for that 
mighty intellect, before which the ge- 
nius of Mirabeau had prostrated itself ; 
that, for his own part, he could only 
head the armies, and leave to others 
the foimation of the constitution. To 
all the Jacobins who approached him. 



he spoke of the extinction of liberty, 
the tyranny of the Directory, and used 
terms which sufficiently recalled his 
famous proclamation which had giren 
the first impulse to the Bevolution of 
the 18th Fructidor.* In public ,he an- 
nounced a review of the troops on the 
morning of the 18tih Brumaire, after 
which he was to set off to take the 
command of the army on the frontier. 
86. All the proposed arrangements 
were made with the utmost precision. 
By daybreak on the 18th Brumaire 
(9th 'Nov.) the boulevards were fiUed 
with a numerous and splendid body of 
cavalry, and all the officers in and 
around Paris repaired, in full dress, to 
the Rue Chantereine. The Deputies 
of the Ancients who were not in the 
secret assembled, with surprise at the 
unwonted hour, in their place of meet- 
ing, and already the conspirators were 
there in sufficient strength to give th«m 
the majority. The president of ^e 
commission chained with watching 
over the safety of the legislative body, 
opened the proceedings : he drew, in 
energetic and gloomy colours, a picture 
of the dangers of the Republic, and 
especially of the perils which menaced 
their own body, from the efforts of the 
anarchists. *' The Republic," said he, 
" is menaced at once by the anarchists 
and the enemy; we must instantly take 
measures for the public safety. We 
may reckon on the support of General 
Buonaparte ; it is under the shadow of 
his protecting arm that the Councils 
must deliberate on the measures re- 
quired by the interests of the Repub- 
lic." The uninitiated members were 

* At a small dinner-party, given by "Sapo- 
leon at this time, where the Director Qohier 
was present^ the converaation turned on the 
turquoia used by the Orientals to clasp their 
turbans. Rising from his chair, Napoleon 
took out of a private drawer two brooches^ 
richly set with those jewels one of which he 
gave to Gohier, the other to Deaaix. " It is 
a little toy," said he, " which we rspuUtecuu 
may give and receive without any impro- 
priety." — Boon after, the conversation turned 
on the prospect of an i4>pToaching paciftca- 
tion. "Do you really," said Napoleon, "ad- 
vocate a general peace ? Tou are wrong, {ire- 
sident. A republic should never make any 
but partiai oeecmmodaHont ; it should always 
contrive to have tome var on hand to keep alWt 
the mUitary spiTit.'*--Gomxai, L 214, 216. 
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startled, and ooouderable agitation pre- 
vailed in the Asaembly ; but the ma- 
jority were instant and pressing and 
at eight o'clock the decree was passed, 
after a warm opposition, transferring 
the seat of the legislatiye body to St 
Cloud, appointing them to meet there 
on the following day at noon, ohnr^nQ 
liTapoleon with the execution of the 
decree, authorising him to take all the 
measures necessary for its due per* 
formance, and appointing him to the 
command of the garrison of Paris, the 
national g^ard, the troops of the line 
' in the military diyisions in which it 
stood, and the guard of the two Coun- 
cils. This extoaordinaiy decree was 
ordered to be instantly placarded on 
the walls of Paris, despatcmed to aU the 
authorities, and obeyed by all the citi- 
zens. To lull the suspicions of Gk>hier, 
Napoleon invited himself to dine with 
him on that vtry day (the 18th Bra- 
maire), and sent that director a press- 
ing invitation, carried by Eugene 
Beauhamais, to breakfeust with him in 
the Rue Chantereine on the succeed- 
ing morning. 

87. Napoleon was in his own house 
in the Rue Chantereine when the mes- 
senger of state arrived : his levee re- 
sembled rather the court of a powerful 
sovereign than the dwelling of a gen- 
eral about to undertake a perilous en- 
terprise. No sooner was the decree 
received than he opened the doors, 
and, advancing to the portico, read it 
aloud to the brilliant assemblage, and 
asked if he might rely on their sup- 
port ? They all answered with enthu- 
siasm in the affirmatiYe, putting their 
hands on their swords. He then ad- 
dressed himself to Lefebvre, the gover> 
nor of Paris, who had arrived in ill- 
humour at seeing the troops put in 
motion without his orders, and said, 
*' Well, Lefebvre, are you, one of the 
supporters of the Republic, willing to 
let it perish in the hands of lawyers f 
Unite with me to save it. Here is the 
sabre which I bore at the battle of the 
Pyramids : I give it you as a pledge of 
my esteem and confidence." The ap- 
peal was irresistible to a soldier's feel- 
ings. " Tes," replied Lebfevre, strongly 
moved, "let us throw the advocates 



into the fiver." Joseph Buonaparte 
had brought Bemadotte; but, upon 
seeing what was in agitation, he quickly 
retired to Mram the Jacobins of their 
danger. Fouch^, at the first intelli- 
gence of what was going forward, had 
ordered the barriers to be dosed, and 
all the usual precautions taken which 
mark a period of public alarm, and 
hastened to the Rue Chantereine to re- 
ceive his orders ; but Napoleon ordered 
them to be opened, and the usual 
course of things to continue, as he 
marched with Uie nation and relied on 
its support A quarter of an hour 
afterwards he mounted on horseback, 
and, putting himsdf at the head of 
his brilliant suite and fifteen hundred 
horsemen, rodetothe Tuileries. Names 
since immortalised in the rolls of fame 
were there assembled : Moreau and 
Maodonald, BerthierandMurat^ Lannes, 
Marmont) and Lefebvre. The dragoons, 
assembled as they imagined for a re- 
view, joyfully followed in the rear of 
so splendid a eort^e ; while the peo- 
ple, rejoicing at the termination of the 
disastrous government of the Direc- 
tory, saw in it the commencement of 
the vigour of military, instead of the 
feebleness of legal ascendant, and rent 
the air with their acclamations. 

88. The miUtary chief presentedhim- 
self at the bar of the Ancients, at- 
tended by that splendid staff. " Citi- 
zen representatives^" said he, "the 
Republic was about to perish when 
you saved it. Woe to those who shall 
attempt to oppose your decree I Aided 
by my brave companions in arms, I 
will speedily crash them to the earth. 
Tou are the collected wisdom of the 
nation ; it is for you to point out the 
measures which may save it. I come 
surrounded by all the generals, to offer 
you the support of their arms. I name 
Lefebvre my lieutenant : I will faith- 
fully discharge the duty you have in- 
trusted to me. Let none seek in the 
past examples to regulate the present ; 
nothing in histoiy has any resemblance 
to the dose of the eighteenth century; 
nothing in the eighteenth century re- 
sembles this moment. We art resofved 
to hcive a Republic ; we are resolved to 
have it founded on true liberty and a 
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representatiTe Bjetem. I swear it in 
my own name, and in that of my com- 
panions in arms." — " We swear it," re^ 
plied the generals. A deputy attempted 
to speak : the president stopped him, 
upon the ground that all deUheration 
was interacted till the Council met at 
St Cloud. The assembly immediately 
broke up ; and Napoleon proceeded to 
the gardens of the Tuileries, where he 
passed in review the regiments of the 
garrison, addressing to each a few ener- 
getic words, in which he declared that 
he was about to introduce changes 
which would bring with them abun- 
dance of glory. The weather was 
beautiful ; the confluence of spectators 
immense ; their acclamations rent the 
skies : eyerything announced the tran- 
sition from anardiy to despotic power. 

89. During these events, the anxiety 
of all classes in Paris regarding the 
approaching revolution had risen to 
the highest pitch. A pamphlet, eag^ly 
circulated at the doors of the Councils, 
contains a curious picture of the ideas 
of the moment, and the manner in 
which the most obvious approaching 
events are glossed over to those en- 
gaged in them. The dialogue ran as 
foUows : — " One of the Five Swtdred. 
Between ourselves, my friend, I am 
seriously alarmed at the part assigned 
to Buonaparte in this affair. His re- 
nown, his consideration, the just con- 
fidence of the soldiers in his talents, 
his talents themselves, may give him 
the most formidable ascendant over 
the destinies of the Bepubiia Should 
he prove a Csesar, a CromweU ! — The 
Andent, A Caesar, a Cromwell t Bad 
parts ; stale parts ; unworthy of a man 
of sense, not to say a man of honesty. 
Buonaparte has declared so himself, 
on several occasions. ' It would be a 
sacrilegious measure,' said he, on one 
occasion, 'to make any attempt on a 
representative government in this age 
of intelligence and liberty.' On another 
— ' There is no one except a fool who 
would attempt to make the Bepublic 
lose the gauntlet it has thrown down 
to the royalty of Europe, after having 
gone through so many perils to up- 
hold it' " 

40. While all was thus proceeding 



favourably at the Tuileries, the Covm- 
cil of Five Hupdred, having received 
a confused account of the revolutic»i 
whidi was in progress, tumultuoualy 
assembled in their haU. They were 
hardly met^ when the message arrived 
from the Ancients, containing the de> 
cree removing them to St Cloud. No 
sooner was it read than a host of voices 
burst forth at once ; butiihe presidenl^ 
Lucien Buonaparte, succeeded in re- 
ducing them to silence, by appealing 
to the decree which interdicted all de- 
liberation till they were assembled at 
that place. . At the same moment an 
aide-de-camp arrived from Napoleon to 
the guard of the Directory, conmiuni- 
cating the decree, and enjoining them 
to take no orders but from him. They 
were in deliberation on the subject^ 
when an order of an opposite descrip- 
tion arrived from the Directory. The 
soldiers, however, declared for their 
comrades in arms, and ranged them- 
selves round the standard of Napoleon. 
Soon after, a part of the Directory 
sent in their resignation. * Si^yes and 
Roger Ducos were already in the plot, 
and did so in concert with Napoleon. 
Barras was easily disposed of. Boutot^ 
his secretary, waited on Napoleon. 
He bitterly reproached him with the 
public disasters. ''What have you 
made of that France," exclaimed he, 
" which I left so brilliant ? I left you 
in peace, I find you at war : I left you 
victorious, I find only disasters : I left 
you the millions of Italy, and in their 
stead I find only acts of spoliation ! 
What have you made of the hundred 
thousandmen, my companions in jgloiy ? 
They are dead ! This state of things 
cannot continue; in less than three 
years it would lead to despotism." 
The Director yielded ; and, accom- 
panied by a guard of honour, set out 
for his v&la of Ores Bois. 

41. The two Directors who remain- 
ed, however, were not disposed of with* 
out considerable difficulty. These were 
Qohier and Moulins, brave republi« 
cans ; but their powers of acting ac* 
cording to the constitution, which re* 
quired a majority of the Directory for 
every legal act, were paralysed by the 
resignation or desertion of iiieir breth- 
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rmi, Nftpoleon waited upon them, and 
said that he believed they were too 
good citizens to attempt to oppose a 
revolution which appeared inevitable ; 
and that he therefore expected they 
would quietly send in their i*eBigna- 
tions. Gohier replied with vehemence, 
that, with the aid of hia colleague 
Moulins, he did not despair of saving 
the BepubHc. <<With what?" said 
Napoleon : " By means of the consti- 
tution which is falling to pieces ? " At 
this instant a messenger arrived with 
the intelligence tiiat Santerrewas striv- 
ing to raise the faubourgs. " General 
Houlins," said Napoleon, *' you are ^e 
Mend of Santerre. I understand he 
is rousingthefaubourgs ; tell him, that, 
at the first movement^ I will cause him 
to be shot." Moulins replied with 
equal firmness. " The Republic is in 
danger," said Napoleon, " and we must 
save it; it t« my wiU. Si^yes and 
Roger Ducos have sent in their resig- 
nations ; you are two individuals insu- 
lated and without power. I recom- 
meud you 'not to resist" The Direc- 
tors replied, that they would not desert 
their post. Upon that they were sent 
back to the Luxembourg, separated 
from each other, and put imder arrest, 
by orders of Napoleon transmitted to 
Moreau. Meanwhile Fouch^, minister 
of police, Cambac^r^s, minister of jus- 
tice, and all the public authorities, 
hastened to the Tuileries to make their 
submission. Fouch^, in the name of 
the Directory, provisionally dissolved 
the twelve municipalities of Paris, so 
as to leave no ndlying-point to the 
Jacobins. Before night the govern- 
ment was annihilated, and there re- 
mained no authority in Paris but what 
emanated from Napoleon. 
• 42. A council wjs held in the even- 
ing at the Tuileries, to deliberate on 
the course to be puinenied on the follow- 
ing day. Si^yes strongly urged the 
necessity of arresting forty leaders of 
the Jacobins, who were alr^idy f oment- 
ing opposition in the CouncU of Five 
Hundred, and by whom the faubourgs 
were beginning to be agitated; but 
Napoleon declared that he would not 
violate the oath which he had taken 
to protect the national representatives, 



and that he had no fear of such con- 
temptible enemies. At the same time 
a provisional government was formed. 
Napoleon, SiSyes, and Roger Ducos 
were named First Consuls, and it was 
agreed that the Councils should be ad- 
journed for three months. Murat was 
appointed to the command of the 
armed force of St Cloud — Pensaid to 
that of the guard of the legislative 
body--Serrurier, of a strong reserve 
stationed at Point-du-Jour. The gal- 
lery of Mars was prepared for the 
CouncU of the Ancients, the Orangery 
for the Five Hundred. 

43. On the morning of the 19th Bru- 
maire (10th November) a formidable 
military force, five thousand strong, 
suiTOunded St Cloud: the legislature 
were not to deliberate, as on 2d June, 
under the daggers of the populace, but 
the bayonets of the soldiery. The Five 
Hundred, however, mustered strong in 
the gardens of the palace. Formed 
into groups, while the last preparations 
were going on in the hall which they 
were to occupy, they discussed^ with 
warmth the extraordinary position of 
public affairs, mutually sounded and 
encouraged each other, and succeeded, 
even during that brief space, in organis- 
ing a very formidable opposition. The 
members of the Five Hundred demand- 
ed of the Council of the Ancients what 
they really proposed to themselves as 
the result of the proceedings of the day. 
" The government^" said they, " is 
dissolved." ** Admitted," repUed the 
others; "but what then? Do you 
propose, instead of weak men, desti- 
tute of renown, to place there Buo- 
naparte ?" Those of the Ancients 
who were in the secret ventured to 
insinuate something about the neces- 
siiy of a militaxy leader; but the 
suggestion was ill received, and the 
opposition in the Five Hundred was 
every moment becoming stronger, froQi 
the rumours which were spread of the 
approachingdictatorship. TheAncients 
were violently shaken at the unexpect- 
ed resistance they had experienced, and 
numbers in the majority were already 
anxious to escape from the pei'ilous 
enterprise on which they had adven- 
tured. The opinions of the Five Hun- 
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dred were already uneqiuTocally de- 
clared; eTezything seemed to indicate 
that there^ at leasts the legislature 
would triumph oyer Uie oonapiratonL 

44. It was in the midat of this un* 
certainty and disquietude that the 
Councils opened. Luden Buonaparte 
was in the chair of the Five Hundred. 
Gaudin ascended the tribune, and com- 
menced a set speech, in which he dwelt 
in emphatic terms on the dangers which 
threatened the country, and conduded 
by proposing a vote of thanks to the 
ijioients for having transferred their 
deliberations to St Cloud, and the for- 
mation of a committee of seven persons 
to prepare a report upon the state of 
the Republic. Had this been carried, 
it was to hare been immediately fol- 
lowed up by the appointment of the 
consuls and an adjoummeni But no 
sooner had Gaudin concluded, than the 
most violent opposition arose. ''The 
winds," says ifapoleon, " suddenly es- 
caping from the caverns of ^olus^ can 
give but a faint idea of that tempesL" 
The speaker was violently dragged from 
the tribune) and a frightful agitation 
rendered any further proceedings ^m- 
possible " Down with the dictators 1 
long live the constitution 1 " resounded 
on all sides. ''The constitution or 
death 1" exclaimed Delbrel ; " bayonets 
shall not deter us: we are still free 
here." In the midst of the tumult^ 
Lucien in vain endeavoured to exert 
his authority. After a long scene of 
confusion, one of the deputies proposed 
that the assembly should swear fidelity 
to the constitution ; this proposal was 
instantly adopted, and the roll called 
for that purpose. This measure an- 
swered the double purpose of binding 
the Council to support its authority, 
and giving time for the Jacobin leaders 
to be sent for from the capital In 
fact, during the two hours that the 
calling of the roll lasted, intelligence 
of the resistance of the Five Hundred 
circulated in Paris with the rapidity 
of lightning; andJourdan, Augereau, 
and other leaders of the Jacobin party, 
believing that the enterprise had mis- 
carried, hastened to the scene of action. 
The Five Hundred, during this delay, 
hoped they would have time to com- 



municate with the Directoiry ; but be- 
fore it terminated, the intelligeace ar- 
rived that the government was dis- 
solved, and. no executive authority 
remaining but in the person of "Sapo- 
leon. 

45. The danger was now immi- 
nent to that audacious general The 
Five Hundred were so vehement in 
their opposition to him, that the whole 
members, including Lucien, were com- 
pelled to take the oath to the consti- 
tution ; and in the Ancients, although 
his adherents had the majori^, the 
contest i*aged with the utmost violence, 
and the strength of the minority was 
every instant increasing. The infiuen- 
tial Jacobins were rapidly arriving 
from Paris ; they looked on the matter 
88 already decided. Everything de- 
pended on the troops, and althpugh 
their attachment to Napoleon was well 
known, it was extr^ely doubtful 
whether they would not be overawed 
by the majesty of the legislature. 
" Here you are, said Augereau to him 
the moment he had arrived, "in a 
happy position I " — " Augereau," re- 
plied Naopleon, " recollect Areola ; 
things then appeared much more des- 
perate. Take my word for it ; remain 
tranquil, if you would not become a ' 
victim. Half an hour hence you will 
thank me for my advice^" Notwith- 
standing this seeming confidence^ how- 
ever, Napoleon fully felt the danger of 
his situation. The influence of the legis- 
lature was sensibly felt on the troops ; 
the boldest were beginning to hesitate ; 
the zealous had already become timid ; 
the timid had changed their colours. 
He saw that there was not a moment 
to lose ; and he resolved to present him- 
self at the head of lus staff, at the bar 
of the Ancients. " At that moment^" 
said Napoleon, " I would have given 
two himdred millions to have had Ney 
by my side." 

46. In this crisis, Napoleon was 
strongly agitated. He never possess- 
ed the faculty of powerful extempore 
elocution -7 a peculiarity not nnfre- 
quently the accompaniment of the most 
profound and original thought ; and on 
this occasion, from the vital interests 
at stake, and the vehement opposition 
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with which he was assailed, he oould 
hardly utter anything intelUgible. So 
far as his meaning could be gathered, 
amidst the frightful tomtilt which pre- 
Yailed when he made his appearance 
accompanied by his armed followers in 
the Hall of the Ancients, his speech 
was to the following purpose : — ** Yon 
are on the edge of a volcano. Allow 
me to explain myself: you haye called 
me and my companions in arms to 
your aid • * * but you must now take 
a dedded pari I know they talk of 
Caesar and Cromwell, as if anything in 
antiquity resembled the present mo- 
ment. And you, grenadiers, whose 
feathers I perceive already waving in 
the hall, say, have I ever &iled in per- 
forming the promises I made to you in 
the camps ?" The soldiers replied by 
waving their hats and loud acclama- 
tions.; but this appeal to the military, 
in the bosom of the legislature, wrought 
up to a perfect fury the rage of the 
Opposition. One of their number, 
Linglet> rose, and said, in a loud voice, 
"G^eral, we applaud your words; 
swear, then, obedience and fidelity to 
the constitution, which can alone save 
the Republic." Napoleon hesitated, 
then replied with energy, — " The con- 
stitution does not exist ; you yourselves 
violated it on the 10th Fructidor, when 
the government assailed the indepen- 
dence of the legislature ; you violated 
it on the 80th Prairial, when the legis- 
lative body overthrew the independence 
of the executive; you violated it on the 
22d Florial, when, by a sacrilegious 
decree, the government and legislature 
sacrificed the sovereignty of the people 
by annulling the elections which they 
had made. Having subverted the con- 
stitution, new guarantees, a fresh com- 
pact, are required. I declare, that as 
soon as the dangers which have in- 
vested me with these extraordinary 
powers have passed away, I will lay 
them down. I desire only to be the 
arm which executes your commands. 
If you call on me to explain what are 
the perils which threaten our countiy, 
I have no hesitation in answering, that 
Barras and Moulins have proposed to 
me to place myself at the hoad of a 
faction, the object of which is to effect 



the overthrow of all the friends of free- 
dom." The eneigy of this speech, ibA 
undoubted truths and audacious false- 
hoods which it contained, produced a 
great impression : three-fourths of the 
assembly rose and loudly testified their 
applause. His party, recovering their 
courage, spoke in his behalf and he 
concluded with these significant words, 
— ** Surrounded by my brave com- 
panions in armSy I will second you. I 
call you to witness, brave grenadiers, 
whose bayonets I perceive, whom I 
have so often led to victoiy; I can 
bear witness to your courage : we will 
unite our ^orts to save our country. 
And if any orator," added he, with a 
menacing voice, " paid by the enemy, 
shall venture to propose to put me kon 
la lot, 1 shall instantly appeal to my 
companions in arms to exterminate 
him on <the spot. Recollect that I 
march accompanied by the god of for- 
tune and the god of war." 

47. Hardly was this harangue con- 
cluded when inteUigenoe arrived that, 
in the Council of Fbre Hundred, the 
calling of the roll had ceased ; that Lu- 
cien could hardly maintjiin his ground 
againstthe vehemence of the Assembly ; 
and that they were about to force hun 
to put to the vote a proposal to declare 
his brother hors la hi. It was a simi- 
lar proposal which had proved fatal to 
Robespierre; the cause of Napoleon 
seemed well-nigh desperate, for if it 
had been passed, there could be little 
doubt it would be obeyed by the sol- 
diers. In truth, the Council had gone 
so far as to declare, that the oa& of 
18th Brumaire should receive a place 
as distinguished in history as that of 
the Jeu de Pawne, " the firat of which 
created liberty, while the second con- 
solidated it^" and had decreed a mes- 
sage to the Directory to make them 
acquainted with their resolution. This 
decree was hardly passed, when a mes- 
senger arrived with a letter from Bar- 
ras, containing his resignation of the 
ofi&ce of Director, upon the ground, 
" that now the dangers of liberty were 
all twrmounted, and the interests of the 
armies secured" This unlooked-for 
communication renewed their perplex- 
ity; for now it was evident that the 
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ezecative itself was dissolved. Napo- 
leon, -who dearly saw his danger, in- 
stantly took his resolution. Boldly ad- 
Tancing to the Hall •t the Five Hun- 
dred, whose shouts and cries already 
resounded to a distance, he entered 
alone, uncovered, and ordered the sol- 
diers and officers of his suite to halt at 
the entrance. In his passage to the bar 
he had to pass one heJf of the benches. 
No sooner did he make his appearance, 
than half of the assembly rose up, ex- 
claiming, " Death to the tyrant ! down 
with the dictator ! " The scene which 
ensued baffles all description. Hun- 
dredB of deputies rushed down from 
the benches, and surrounded the gen- 
eral, exclaiming, " Tour laurels are 
all withered; your glory is turned into 
infamy; is it for this you have con- 
quered ? Respect the sanctuary of the 
Uws ; retire, retire." Two grenadiers 
left at the door, alarmed by the danger 
of their general, rushed forward, sword 
in hand, seized him by the middle, and 
bore him, almost stupified, out of the 
hall : in the tumult, one of them had 
his clothes torn. Nothing was to be 
hoird but the cries, '' No Cromwell ! 
down with the dictator ! death to the 
dictator!" ' 

48. His removal increased rather 
than diminished the tumult of the as- 
sembly. Lucien, alone, and unsup- 
ported in the president's chair, was 
left to make heaid against the tempest. 
All his e£Ports to justify his brother 
were in vain. " You would not hear 
him," he exclaimed. ** Down with the 
tyrant ! hon la lot with the tyrant !" 
resounded on all sides. With rare 
firmness he for long resisted the pro- 
posal At length, finding further op- 
position fruitless, he exclaimed, " You 
dare to condemn a hero without hear- 
ing him in his defence. His brother 
has but one duty leffc, and that is to 
defend him. I renounce the chair, 
and hasten to the bai* to defend the il- 
lustrious accused." With these words, 
laying down his insignia of president, 
he mounted the tribune. At that in- 
stant an officer, despatched by Napo- 
leon, with ten grenadiers, presented 
himself at the door. It was at first 
supposed that the troops had declared 



for the Council, and loud applause 
greeted their entrance. Taking advaxk- 
tage of the mistake, the leader ap- 
proached the tribune and laid hold of 
Lucien, whispering at the same time in 
his ear, " By your brother's orders ;'* 
while the grenadiers exclaimed,- "Down 
with the assassins ! " At these words 
a mournful silence succeeded to the 
cries of acclamation, and he was con- 
ducted without opposition out of the 
halL 

49. Meanwhile Napoleon had de- 
scended to the court, mounted on 
horseback, ordered the drums to beat 
the order to form circle, and thus ad- 
dressed the soldiers : — " I was about 
to point out the means of saving the 
country, and they answered me with 
strokes of the poniard. They desire to 
fulfil the wishes of the allied Sove- 
reigns — ^what more could England do ? 
Soldiers, can I rely on you I" Unani- 
mous applause answeived the appeal; 
and soon after the officer arrived, 
bringing out Lucien from the Coun- 
cil. He instantly mounted on horse- 
back, and with Napoleon rode along 
the ranks ; then halting in the centre, 
said, with a voice of thunder which was 
heard along the whole line, " Citizen- 
soldiers I the President of the Coimcil 
of Five Hundred declares to you, that 
the immense majority of that body is 
enthralled by f factious band, armed 
with stilettoes, who besiege the tri- 
bune, and interdict all freedom of de- 
liberation. General, and you soldiers, 
and you citizens, you can no longer re- 
cognise any as legislators but those who 
are around me. Let force expel those 
who remain in the Orangery ; they are 
not the representatives of the people, 
but the representatives of the poniard. 
Let that name for ever attach to them, 
and if they dare to show themselves to 
the people, let all fingers point to them 
as the representatives of the poniard." 
— " Soldiers," added Napoleon, " can I 
rely on you ? " The soldiers, however, 
ai^eared still to hesitate, when Lucien, 
as a last resource, turned to his brother, 
and raising his sword in his hand, 
swore to plunge it in his breast if ever 
he belied the hopes of the republicans, 
or made an attempt on the liberty of 
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SVance. Thk final appeal was deciBive. 
''Vive Buonaparte I" waa the answer. 
He then ordered Murat and Lederc to 
march a battalion into the Council, and 
dissolve the assembly. " Chai^ bay- 
onets," was the word given. They 
entered slowly in, and tibe officer in 
command notified to the Council the 
order to dissolve. Jourdan and seve^ 
ral other deputies resisted, and b^an 
to address the soldiers on the enor- 
mity of their conduct. Hesitation was 
already visible in their ranks, when 
Leclerc entering with a firesh body, in 
close column, instantly ondered the 
drums to beat and the charge to sound. 
He exclaimed, " Grenadiei*s, forwai'd !" 
and the soldiers, slowly advancing with 
fixed bayonets, speedily cleared the 
haU, the dismayed deputies throwing 
themselves from the windows, and 
rushing out at eveiy aperture, to avoid 
the shock. 

50. Intelligence of the violent disso- 
lution of the Five Hundred was con- 
veyed by the fugitives to the Ancients, 
who were tiirown by this event into 
the utmost consternation. They had 
expected that that body would have 
yielded without violence, and were 
thunderstruck by the open use of 
bayonets on the occasion. Luden im- 
mediately appeared at their bar, and 
made the same apology he had done to 
the troops for the coup cPitat which 
liad been employed, — ^viz. that a fac- 
tious minority had put an end to all 
freedom of deliberation by the use of 
poniards, which rendered the applica- 
tion of force indispensable; that no- 
thing had been done contrary to forms ; 
that he had himself authorised the em- 
ployment of the military. The Coun- 
cil were satisfied, or feigned to be so, 
with this explanation ; and at nine at 
night the remnant of the Five Hundred 
who were in the interests of Napoleon 
— five-and-thirty only in number — un- 
der the direction of Lucien, assembled 
in the Orangery, and voted a resolu- 
tion, declaring that Buonaparte and the 
troops under his orders had deserved 
well of their country. "Representa- 
tives of the people," said that audadous 
partisan, in his opening speech, ** this 
andent palace of the Kings of France, 



where we are now assembled, attests 
th&tpofeer it noting, and that glory is 
everything." At eleven at night, afew 
members of tlft two Councilis, not 
amounting in all to sixty persons, as- 
sembled, and unanimously passed a de- 
cree abolishing the Directory, expelling 
laitjfKi^e members from the Councils 
l^jTOiimagogues, adjourning l^e legisla- 
ture for tlu«e months, and vesting the 
executive power in the mean time in 
Napoleon, Si^yes, and Roger Duces, 
imder the title of Provisional Consuls. 
Two commissions, of twenty-five mem- 
bers each, were appointed, one from 
each Council, to combine with the Con- 
suls in the formation of a new consti- 
tution. 

51. During these two eventful davs, 
the people of Paris, though deeply m- 
terested in the issue of the struggle, 
and trembling with anxiety lest the 
horrors of the Revolution should be 
renewed, remained perfectly tranquil. 
In the evMimg of the 19 th, reports of 
the failure of the enterprise were gen- 
erally spread, and difipiised the most 
mortal disquietude ; for aU ranks, worn 
out with the agitation and sufferings 
of past convuldons, passionately long^ 
for repose, and it was generally felt 
that it could be obtained only under 
the shadow of military authority. But 
at length the result was communicated 
by the fugitive members of the Five 
Hundred, who arrived from St Cloud, 
loudly exclaiming against the military 
violence of which tiiey had been the 
victims ; and at nine at night the in- 
telligence was officially announced by 
a proclamation of Napoleon, which was 
read by torchrlight to the agitated 
groups.* 

* This proclamation is chiefly remarkable 
fortheunolusluDgeflfrontery with which it set 
fortii a statement of &ct8, utterly at variance 
wiUi what above a thousand witnessea^ only 
five miles from the capital, had themselves 
beheld, and which Napoleon himself has sub- 
sequently recorded m his own Memoirs^ 
from which the preceding narrative has in 
part been taken. He there said, " AU my 
return to Paris I found division among all 
the authorities, and none agreed except on 
this single point, that the constitution was 
half de^royed, and could no longer save the 
public liberty. All parties came to me» and 
unfolded their designs ; but I refused to be- 
long to any of them. The Coun<dl of the 
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52. Wiih the exoeptioii of the kgiih 
lature, however, all partiee declared 
for the rerolution of 18tb Bnuuaiie. 
Violations of the lawi and coupi cPitat 
had been so common during the Bevolu- 
tion, that the people had ceased to regard 
them as illegal ; and they were judged 
of entirely by their consequences, and 
above all by their success. To such a 
height had the anarchy and distresses 
of the country arisen, in the Utter years 
of the Revolution, that repose and a 
regular gOY^mment had become the 
object of universal desire at any price, 
even that of the extinction of ti^e very 
liberty, to attain which all these mis> 
fortunes had been undeigona The 
feeling, accordingly, not onlv of Paris, 
but of France, was universai in favour 
of the 'new government. All parties 
hoped to see their peculiar tenets for- 
warded by the chai^ The Constitu- 
tionalists trusted iAiat rational freedom 

Ancients then summoned me ; I answered 
their appeal. A plan for a general restoratkm 
had been oonoerted among the men in whom 
the nation had been accustomed to see the 
defenders of its liberty, its equality, and pro- 
perty ; but that plan demanded a oalm and 
deliberate investigation, exempt from all 
agitation or control, and therefore the legis- 
lative body was transferred by the Council 
oftheAneientstoStdoud." After narrating 
the events of the morning of the 18th, it pro- 
ceeded thus— "I presented myself to the 
Council of the Five Hundred, alone and un- 
armed, in the same manner as I had been 
reoeived with transport by the Aneienta. I 
was desirous of rousing tiie nu^ority to an 
exertion of its authority, when twenty omcm- 
iitu precipitaied themtelves on me, and I was 
only saved from their hands by tihe brave 
grenadiers, who rushed to me from the door. 
T}xe savage cry of ' Hors la loi T arose ; tb& 
howl of violence against the force destined 
to repress it. The aBBaBsina instantly sitr- 
rounded the president : I heard of it^ and 
sent ten grenadiers, who extricated him 
from their hands. The factious, intimi- 
dated, Mt iAe hall and ditpened. The ma- 
jorityf relieved from theirstrokes, re<entered 
peaceabl;r into its hall, deliberated on the 
propositions submitted to it in the name of 
the public weal, and passed a salutaiy reso- 
lution, which will become the basis of the 
provisional oonstitation of the Borablia" 
Under such colours did Ni4K>leon veu one of 
the most violent usurpations against a legis- 
lature reoorded in history. When such &Tse- 
hood was employed in matters occurring at 
Bt Cloud, it renders probable all that Bonr- 
rleune has said of the falsehood of the bulle- 
tins in regard to more distant transactions. 
— Napouboh, L 98» 101. 



would at length be established; the 
Royalists rejoiced that the first step to- 
wards a regular government had been 
made, and secretly indulged the hope 
that Buonaparte would play the part 
of G^eral Monk, and lestore the 
throne^ The great body of the peofde, 
weary of strife, and exhausted by suf- 
fering, passionately rejoiced Jtt the com- 
mencement of repose ; the numerous 
exiles and proscribed families exulted 
in the prospect of revisitang their coun- 
try, and drawing their last breath in 
that France which was so dear to them. 
Ten years had wrought a century of 
experience : the nation was as unani- 
mous in 1799 to terminate the era of 
Bevolution, as in 1789 it had been to 
commence it. 

63. Napoleon rivalled Caesar in the 
clemency with which he used his vic- 
tory. No proscriptions or massacres, 
few arrests or imprisonments, followed 
the triumph of Order ovei^ Revolution. 
On the oontraxy, numerous acts of 
mercy, as vrise as they were magnani- 
mous, made illustrious the rise of the 
Consular throne. The law of hostages 
and the forced loans were abolished ; 
the priests and persons proscribed by 
the revolution of 18th Fructidor were 
permitted to return; the emigrants 
who had been shipwrecked on the coast . 
of France, and thrown into prison, 
where they had been confined for four 
years, were set at liberty. Measures 
of severity were at first put in force 
against the violent republicans; but 
they were gradually reliuced, and finally 
given up. Thirty-seven of this oh- 
noxious party were ordered to be trans- 
ported to Guiana, and twenty-one to 
be put under the observation of the 
police; but the sentence of transporta- 
tion was soon changed into one of sicr- 
wUUmce, and even that was shortly 
abandoned. Nine thousand state pri- 
soners, who at the fall of the Directory 
languished in the prisons of France, 
received their liberty. Theur numbers, 
two years before, had been sixty thou- 
sand. The elevation of Napoleon was 
not only unstained by blood, but not 
even a single captive long lamented the 
progress of the victor : a signid triumph 
of the principles of humanHy over those 
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of crueliy, glorious alike to the actors 
and the age in which it occurred ; ai^d 
a monorable proof how much more 
durable the victories gained by mo- 
deration and wisdom are, than those 
achieved by violence and stained by 
blood. 

54. The revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire had established a provisional 
government^ and overturned the Di- 
rectory ; but it still remained to form 
a permanent constitution. In the for- 
mation of it a rupture took place be- 
tween Si^yes and Napoleon. The views 
of the former, long based on specula- 
tive opinions, and strongly tinged with 
republican ideas, were little likely to 
accord with those of the young con- 
queror, accustomed to rule everything 
by his single determination, and whose 
sagacity had already discovered the 
impossibility of forming a stable gov- 
ernment out of the institutions of the 
Revolution. He allowed Sidyes to 
mould, according to his pleasiu'e, the 
legislature, which was to consist of a 
Sonate or Upper Chamber ; a Legisla- 
tive body, without the power of de- 
bate ; and a Tribunate, which was to 
discuss the legislative measures with 
the Council of State ; but opposed the 
most vigorous resistance to the plan 
which he brought forward for the exe- 
cutive, which was so absurd that it is 
hardly possible to imagine how it could 
have been seriously proposed by a man 
of ability. The plan of this veteran 
constitution-makev, who had boasted 
to Talleyrand ten years before, that 
** politics was a science which he flat- 
tered himself he had brought to per- 
fection," was to have vested the exe- 
cutive in a single Oraiui Elector, who 
was to inhabit Versailles, with a salaiy 
of 600,000 francs a-year, dnd a guard 
of six thousand men, and represent 
the state to foreign powets. lids sin- 
gular magistrate was to be vested with 
no immediate authority ; but his func- 
tions were to consist in the power of 
naming two consuls^ who were to exer- 
cise all the powers of government, the 
one being charged with the interior, 
the finances, poUoe^ and public justice ; 
the other with the exterior, including 
war, marine, sad foreign affiurs. He 



was to have a council of state, to dis- 
cuss with the Tribunate all public mea- 
sures^ He was to be irresponsible, but 
liable to removal at the pleasure of the 
senate.— It was easy to perceive that, 
though he imagined he was acting c!n 
genend prindplee, Si^yes in this pro- 
ject was governed by his own interests ; 
that the situation of grand elector he 
destined for himself, and the military 
consulship for the conqueror of Areola 
and RivoU. 

65. Napoleon, who saw at once that 
this senseless project^ besides present- 
log insurmountable difficulties in prac- 
tice, would reduce him to a secondary 
part^ exerted all his talents to combat 
the plan ofSi^yes. *'Can you sup- 
pose,' said he, " that any man of talent 
or consideration will submit to the de- 
grading situation assigned to the grand 
elector ? What man, disposing of the 
national force, would 1)0 base enough 
to submit to Uie discretion of a senate 
which, by a simple vote, oould send 
him from Versailles to a second flat in 
Paris ? Were I grand elector, I would 
name as my consul of the exterior Ber- 
thier, and for the interior some other 
person of the same stamp. I would 
pi-escribe to them their nominations of 
ministers; and the instant that they 
ceased to be my staff-officers, I would 
overturn them." Si^yes replied, " that 
in that case the grand elector would be 
absorbed by the senate." This phrase 
got wind, and threw such ridicule over 
the plan in the minds of the Parisians, 
that even its author was compelled to 
abandon it He soon found that his 
enterprising colleague would listen to 
no project which mterfered with the 
supreme power, which he had already 
resolved to obtain for himself, and 
which, in truth, was the only form of 
government capable at that period of 
arresting the disorders, or terminating 
the miseries, of France. 

56. The ideas of Napoleon were un- 
alterably fixed ; but he was too clear- 
sighted not to percdve that time, and 
a concession, in form at least, to public 
opinion, were necessary ere he could 
bring them into practice. " I was con- 
vinced," says he, ''that France could 
not exist but under a monarchical form 
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of goTemment ; but the drcumstanoes 
of the times were such, that it was 
thought, and perhaps was, neoessary 
to disguise the supreme power of the 
president All opinions were reoon- 
oiled by the nomination of a Fibst 
Consul, who alone should possess the 
authority of government^ since he singly 
disposed of all situations, and possessed 
a delibei'atiy e voice, while the two others 
were merely his advisers. That su- 
preme officer gave the government the 
advantage of unity of direction : the 
two others, whose names appeared to 
every public act» would soothe the re- 
pubHcan jealousy. The circumstances 
of the times woidd not permit a better 
form of government." After long dis- 
cussion, this project was adopted. The 
government was in fiact exclusively 
placed in the hands of the First Consul ; 
the two other Consuls had a right to 
enlighten hin^ by their counsels, but 
not to restrain him by their vote. The 
Senate, itself nominated by the Consuls, 
selected out of the list of candidates 
who had been chosen by the nation 
those who were to be the members of 
the Tribunate and Legislative. Gov- 
ernment alone was invested with the 
right of proposing laws. The Legisla- 
tive Body was interdicted the right of 
speaking ; it was merely to deliberate 
and decide upon the questions discuss- 
ed befoi*e it by the Tribimate and the 
Council of State nominated by the Con- 
suls : the first being understood to re- 
present the interests of the people, the 
second that of the government The 
liegislative Body was thus transformed 
from its essential character in a free 
state, that of a deliberative assembly, 
into a supreme court, which heard the 
state pleadings, and by its decision 
formed the law. 

57. The people no longer were per- 
mitted to choose deputies for them- 
selves, lather in their primary assem- 
blies or electoral colleges. They were 
allowed only to choose the persons eli- 
gible to these offifces, and from the lists 
thus furnished, government made its 
election. The whole citizens first chose 
a tenth of their number in each arron- 
dissement) who formed the electors of 
the commune. This body, composed of 



the electors^ again chose out of the list 
of eligible persons for the departmewt 
a tenth, who were to form the depart- 
mental electors, and they again a tenth 
of their body, who formed the list out 
of whichthelegifdaturewastobe chosen. 
The Senate, in the close of all, select- 
ed such as it chose out of the last list, 
thus trebly purified, to form the L^ia- 
lativeBody. The senators being ncmii- 
natedby the First Consul, and, holding 
their situations for life, the whole I^;ia- 
lature was subjected to the control of 
the executive. Its duty was strictly 
conservative, to watch over the main- 
tenance of the fundamental laws, and 
the purification of the other branches 
of the logislatura All public function- 
aries, civil and military, including the 
whole judges, instead of being chosen, 
as heretofore, by the people, were ap- 
pointed by the First Consul, who thus 
became the sole depositary of influence. 
The lowest species of judges, called^'aipft 
de paix, were alone left to the choice of 
the people. By means of the Senate, 
chosen from his creatures, he regulated 
the legislature, and possessed the sole 
initiative of laws ; by the appointment 
to every office, he wielded the whole 
civil foixse of the state ; by the com- 
mand of the military, he overawed the 
discontented, and governed its external 
relations. 

58. The departmental lists were the 
most singular part of the new constitu- 
tion. Every person bom and residing 
in France, above twenty-one, was a eUi' 
zen ; but the rights of citizenship were 
lost by bankruptcy, domestic service, 
crime, or foreign naturalisation. But 
the electors were a much more limited 
body. "The citizens of each arron- 
dissement chose by their suffi'ages those 
whom they deemed fit to conduct pub- 
lic affairs, amounting to not more than 
a tenth of the electors. The pei'sons 
contained in this first list were alone 
eligible to official situations in the 
ctrrondissement from which they were 
chosen. The citizens embraced in this 
list chose a tenth of their numb^ for 
each department, whichformed the boc^ 
alone eligible for departmental situa- 
tions. The citizens chosen by the de- 
partmental electors again selected a 
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tenth of their number, which formed 
the body alone capable of being elected 
for national situationB." The persons 
on the first list were only eligible to 
the inferior situations, such aajttget dt 
paix, a species of arbiters to reconcile 
diflferences and prevent lawsuits ; those 
On the second were the class from whom 
might be selected the prefects, the de- 
partmental judges, tax-gatherers and 
collectors,* those on the third, who 
amounted only to tix thousand persons, 
were alone eligible to public offices, — 
as the Legislature, any of the Ministries 
of State, the Senate, the Council of 
State, the Tribunal of Cassation, the 
ambassadors at foreign courts. Thus, 
the whole offices of state were centred 
in six thousand persons, chosen by a 
triple election from the citizens. The 
listo were to be revised, and all the 
vacancies filled up every three yeara 
These lists of eligibility, as Napoleon 
jusUy observed, formed a limit^ and 
exclusive nobiUty, differing from the 
old noblesse only in this, that it was 
elective, not hereditary; and it was, 
from the very first, subject to the objec- 
tion, that it excluded from the field of 
competition many of the most appro- 
priate persons to hold public situations. 
The influence of the people in the legis- 
lature was, by these successive elec- 
tions, completely destroyed, and the 
whole power of the state, it was early 
foreseen, would centre in the First Con- 
sul The changes introduced, however, 
diffused general satisfaction. All the 
members of the legislature received 
pensions fix>m government : that of the 
senators was 25,000 francs, or £1000 
a-year ; that of the Tribunate, 15,000 
francs, or £650 yearly; that of the 
Legislative Body, 10,000 francs, or £400 
a-year. The Senate was composed of 
persons above forty years of age ; the 
LegiBlative Body, above thirty. A sena- 
tor remained in that high station for 
life, and was ineligible to any other 
situation. 

59. On the 24th December 1799, the 
new constitution was proclaimed ; and 
the whole appointments were forthwith 
filled up, without waiting for the lists 
of the eligible, who were, according to 
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its theory, to be chosen by the people. 
Two consuls, eighty senators, a hun- 
dred tribunes, three hundred legisla- 
tors, were forthwith nominated and 
proceeded to the exercise of all the 
functions of government. In the choice 
of persons to fill such a multitude of 
offices, ample means existed to reward 
the moderate, and seduce the republi- 
can party; and the consuls made a ju- 
dicious and circumspect use of the im- 
mense influence put into their hands. 
Si^yes, discontented with the rejection 
of his favourite ideas, retired from the 
government ; received as a reward for 
his services 600,000 francs and the 
estate of Crosne, afterwards changed 
for the more valuable domain of La 
Faisanderie in the park of Versailles ; 
and thedemocraticfervour of the author 
of the pamphlet—*' What ia the Tiert 
Etat f" sank into the interested apathy 
of the proprietor of fifty thousand 
pounds. Roger Ducos also withdrew, 
perceiving the despotic turn which 
things were taking ; and Napoleon ap- 
pointed in their stead Cambac^r^s and 
Lebrun, men of moderation and pro- 
bity, who worthily discharged the sub- 
ordinate functions assigned to them in 
the administration. ''In the end," 
said Napoleon, "you must come to the 
government of boots and spurs ; and 
neither Si^yes nor Roger Ducos were 
fit for that." Talleyrand was made 
minister of foreign affairs, and Fouch^ 
retained in the ministry of the police ; 
the illustrious La Place received the 
portfolio of the interior. By the latter 
appointments Napoleon hoped to calm 
the fears and satisfy the ambition of 
the republican party. Sidyes was very 
averse to the continuance of Fouch^ in 
office ; but Napoloon was resolute. ''We 
have arrived," said he, " at a new era^ 
we must I'ecollect in the past only the 
good, and forget the bad. Age, the 
habits of business, and experience, have 
formed or modified many characters." 
High salaries were given to all the pub- 
lic functionaries, on condition only 
that they should live in a style of splen- 
dour suitable to their station ; a wise 
measure, which both secured the at- 
tachment of that powerful body of 
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men, and precluded them from aoquir- 
ing such an independence as might en- 
able them to dieipense with employ- 
ment under goyemmentk 

60. A curious incident occurred on 
occasion of the resignation of Si^yes, 
highly characteristio of the disposition 
of that Teteran of the Revolution, as 
well as of the preceding governments. 
At the first meeting which Napoleon 
had with him in tiie apartments of 
the Directory, Si^yes, after cautiously 
shutting the doors, and looking round 
to see that he was not overheard, said, 
in a low voice to Napoleon, pointing to 
a bureau, " Do you see that piece of 
furniture f Ton will not easily guess 
what it is worth. It contains 800,000 
francs. During our magisterial duties, 
we came to perceive that it would be 
tmseemly for a Director to leave office 
without being worth a farthing ; and 
we therefore fell upon the expedient of 
getting this depot, from whence every 
one who retired might take a suitable 
sum. But now the Directory is dis- 
solved, what shall we do with it?" — 
"UI had been officially informed of 
it," said Napoleon, " it must have been 
restored to the public treasury ; but as 
that is not the case, I am not supposed 
to know anything of the matter. Take 
it, and divide it with Ducos ; but make 
haste, for to-morrow it may be too 
late." Si^yes did not require a second 
bidding ; that very day he took out the 
treasure, " but appropriated," says Na- 
poleon, '' 600,000 francs to himself, and 
gave only 200,000 to poor Ducos." In 
truth Ducos got only 100,000; the 
Grand Elector abtorbed all the rest 
This treasure, however, was far from 
satisfying Si^yes. One day, soon after, 
he said to Napoleon, " How fortunate 
you are! all the glory of the 18th 
Brumaire has fallen to your lot» whUe 
I shall probably incur only blame for 
my share in the attempt."—'^ What 1" 
exclaimed Napoleon, " have not the 
consular commissaries passed a resolu- 
tion that you have deserved weU of 
your country ? Tell me honestly, what 
do you want ?" Si^yes, with a ridicul- 
ous grimace, replied, "Do you not 
think, dtizen-oonsulythatsome national 
domain, a monument of the national 



gratitttds, would be a fit recompense 
to one who has co-operated with you 
in your great designs ?" — " Oh 1 1 un- 
derstand you now," said Nap(^eon ; " I 
will speak with Ducos on the subject." 
Two days afterwards a{^)eared a decree 
of the commission of the Councils^ 
awarding to Si^yes the national domain 
of Crosne, in "name of national re- 
compense." But Si^yes soon found out 
that the nation had not the right to 
dispose of the estate of Crosne ; and it 
was exchanged for the superb Hotel 
del Infantado in Paris, and the rich 
lands of La Faisanderie in the park of 
YerBaille& 

61. Such was the exhaustion of the 
French people^ occasioned by revolu- 
tionary convulsions, that this consti- 
tution, destroying, as it did, all the 
objects for which the people had com- 
bated for ten years, was gladly adopted 
by an immense majority of the electors. 
It was approved of by 8,011,007 citi- 
zens ; while that of 1793 had obtained 
only 1,801,918 sufi&ages, and that in 
1795, which established the Directory, 
1,057,390. These numbers are highly 
instructive. They demonstrate, what 
so many other considerations conspire 
to indicate, that even the most vehe- 
ment changes are brought about by a 
factious anid enei^getic minority, and 
that it is often more the supineness 
than the numerical inferiority of the 
better class of citizens which subjects 
them to the tyranny of the lowest In 
1789, indeed, the great minority of all 
dassee were carried away by the fever 
of innovation; but these transports 
were of short duration ; and from the 
time that the sombre days of the Revo- 
lution began, their numerical supe- 
riority was at an end. It was the ter- 
rors and disunion of the class of pro- 
prietors, which, by leaving no power 
m the state but the populace and their 
demagogues, delivered the nation over 
to the horrors of Jacobin slavwy. 

62. Such was the termination of the 
changes of the French Revolution; and 
such tiie government which the people 
brought upon themselves by their sins 
and their extravagance. On the 28d 
June 1789, Wore one drop of blood 
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had been slied or one estate confiscated, 
Louis offered the states-general a con- 
stitution containing all the elements of 
i*eal freedom, with all the guarantees 
which experience has prored to be ne- 
cessary for its continuance — ^the s^' 
curity of property, the liberty of the 
press, personal £reedom, equality of 
taxation, provincial assemblies, the vot- 
ing of taixes by the states-general, and 
the vesting of the legislative power in 
the representatives of the three estates 
in their separate chambers. The po- 
pular representatives, seduced by the 
phantom of democratic ambition, re- 
fused the offer, usurped for themselves 
the whole powers of sovereignty, and 
with relentless rigour pursued their' 
victory, till they had destroyed the 
clergy, the nobles, and the throne. 
France waded through an ocean of 
blood : oalamities unheard of assailed 
every class, from the throne to the cot- 
tage ; for ten long years the struggle 
continued, and at length it terminated 
in the establishment, by universal con- 
sent^ of a government which swept 
away every remnant of freedom, and 
consigned the state to the tranquillity 
of military despotism. So evidently 
was this result the punishment of the 
crimes of the Revolution, that it ap- 
peared in that light even to some of 
the principal actors in that convulsion. 
In a letter written by Si^yes to Riouffe 
at that period, he said, " It is then for 
such a result that the French nation 
has gone through its Revolution ! The 
ambitious villunl He marches suc- 
cessfully through all the ways of for- 
tune and crime — all is vanity, distrust, 
and terror. There is here neither ele- 
vation nor liberality. Pfxmdenoe withei 
to punish U8 by the JUwlution iUdf. 
Our chains are too humiliating ; on all 
sides nothing is to be seen but powers 
prostrated, leaden oppression : military 
despotism is alone triumphant If any- 
thing could make us retain some esteem 
for the nation, it is the luxury of per- 
fidy of which it has been the victiuL 
But the right of the sabre is the weak- 
est of all ; for it is the one which is 
soonest worn out.** 

63. Had this been merely a tempor- 
ary result, the friends of freedom might 



have found some consolation in the re* 
flection, that the elementei at least of 
ultimate liberty were laid, and that the 
passing storm had renovated, not de- 
stroyed, the face of society. But the 
evil went a great deal deeper. In their 
democratic fervour, the people had 
pulled down the bulwarks not only of 
order, but of liberty ; and when France 
emerged from the tempest, the classes 
were extinct whose combined and coun- 
teracting influence are necessaiy for ito 
existence. ** The principle of the French 
Revolution,** says Napoleon, "being 
the absolute equality of all clasMS, there 
resulted from it a total want of aristo- 
cracy. If a republic is difficult to con- 
struct on any durable basis without an 
order of nobles, much more so is a 
monarchy. To form a constitution in 
a ooimtiy destitute of any species of 
aristocracy, is like attempting to nort- 
gate in a single dement. The French 
Revolution bias attempted a problem 
as insoluble as the direction of bal- 
loons.** ''A monarchy,** says Lord 
Bacon, *' where there is no nubility at 
all, is ever a pure and absolute tyranny, 
as that of the Turks ; for nobility at- 
tempers sovereignty, and draws the 
eyes of the people somewhat aside from 
the line royal.'* In these profound ob- 
servations is to be found the secret of 
the subsequent experienced impossibi- 
lity of constructing a durable fi^e gov- 
ernment in France, or preserving any- 
thing like a balance between the differ- 
ent classes of society. The Revolution 
had left only the gov^imient^ the army, 
and the people ; no intermediate rank 
existed to counteract the influence of 
the former, or give durability to the 
exertions of the latter. Left to them- 
selves, the people were no match in 
the long run for an executive wielding 
the whole military force of the king- 
dom, and disposing in offices and ap- 
pointments, ere long even in pacific 
periods, of above £40,000,000 a-year. 

64. In moments of excitement, the 
democratic spirit may become power- 
ful, and, by infecting tiie militaiy, give 
a momentary triumph to the populace ; 
but, with the cessation of the efferves- 
cence, the influence of government 
must return with redoubled force^ and 
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the people be again subjected to the 
yoke of servitude, either under the 
old government or the new one which 
they have installed in its stead. In 
Buen a state of society all convulsions, 
though effected by the physical force 
of the people, must be revolutions of 
the palace only. Casual bursts of de- 
mocratic passion cannot maintain a 
long contest in a corrupted age with 
the steady efforts of a regular govern- 
ment ; and if they could, they would 
lead only to the transference of despo-' 
tic power from one set of rulers to 
another. It is hard to say whether 
liberty has most to dread, in such cir- 
cumstances, from its friends or its ene- 
mies. Durable freedom is to be se- 
cured only by the steady, persevering 
efforts of an aristocracy, supported, 
when necessary, by the enthusiasm of 
the people, and hindered from running 
into excess by the vigour of the execu- 
tive. In all ages of the world, and 
under all forms of government^ it is 
in the equipoise of these powers that 
freedom has been formed, and from 
the fall of one of them that the com- 
mencement of servitude is to be dated. 
The French Revolution, by totally de- 
stroying the whole class of the aristo- 
cracy, and preventing, by the abolition 
of primogeniture, its reconstruction, 
has rendered this balance impossible, 
and, instead of the elements of Euro- 
pean freedom, left in society only the 
instruments aad the victims of Asiatic 
despotism. It is as impossible to con- 
struct a durable free government with 
such materials, as it would be to form 
glass or gunpowder with two only of 
the three elements of which they are 
composed. And the result has com- 
pletely established the truth of these 
principles. The despotism of Napo- 
leon was, till his fall, the most rigorous 
of any in Europe : and although France 
enjoyed fifteen years of lib^y under 
the Restoration, when the swords of 
Alexander and Wellington had righted 
the balance, and the recollection of 
subjugation had tamed for a time the 
aspirations of democracy; yet, with 
the rise of a new generation and the 
oblivion of former disaster, the scales 
were anew subverted, the constitutional 



monarchy was overturned, and from 
amidst the smoke of the Barricades, 
the awfiil figure of military power again 
emerged. 

65. Grievous as has been the injury, 
however, to the cause of freedom, which 
the ruin of the French aristocracy has 
occasioned, it is not so great or so irre- 
parable as has resulted from the de- 
struction of the Church, and the con- 
sequent irreligion of the most energetic 
part of the population. This evil has 
spread to an unparalleled extent, and 
produced mischiefs of incalculable mag- 
nitude. If it be true, as the greatest 
of their philosophers has declared, that 
it was neither their numbers, nor their 
talent, nor their military spirit, which 
gave the Romans the empire of the 
world, but the rcligious feeling which 
animated their people,* it may be con- 
ceived what consequences must have 
resulted from the extinction of public 
worship over a whole country, and the 
rising up of a generation ignorant of 
the very elements of religious belief. 
It is the painful duty of the moralist 
to trace the consequences of so shock- 
ing an act of national impiety, in the 
progressive profligacy of manners, the 
growth of selfishness, and the unre- 
sti*ained career of passion, by which 
so large a portion of the French people 
have since been distinguished ; but its 
effects upon public freedom are, in a po- 
litical point of view, equally important. 

66. Liberty is essentially based on 
the generous feelings of our nature^ 
It requires often the sacrifice of private 
gratification for the public good; it 
can never subsist for any length of 
time without that heroic self-denial, 
which can only be founded on the 
promises and the belief of religion. 
We must not confound with this gene- 
rous and elevated spirit the desire foB 
licentiousness, which chafes against 
every control, whether human or di- 

* ** Nee nnniero Hispanos. nee robore Gal- 
loB, nee calliditate Poenofl, nee artibus Qtm- 
cos, nee denique hoc ipso hi^us gentia et 
teme domestico nativoque sensu, Italos ipaos 
et Latinos ; sed pietate ac religione^ atque 
hac un& sapientift, quod Deorum immor- 
talium numine omnia regi guberuarique per. 
speximua, omnes gentes nationesque super»> 
vimus. "--OkAro. 
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vine : the one is the burst of vegeta- 
tion fai its infancy, and gives promise 
of the glories of summer and the 
riches of harvest; the other, the fer- 
mentation which precedes corruption. 
By destroying the Church, and edu- 
cating a whole generation without any 
religious principles, France has given 
a blow to her freedom and her pros- 
perity, from which she can never re- 
cover. The fervour of democracy, the 
extension of knowledge, will give but 
a transient support to liberty, when 
deprived of that perennial supply which 
is derived from the sense of duty that 
devotion inspires. ** As Atheism," 
says Lord Bsiicon, *' is in all respects 
hateful, so in this, that it depriveth 
human nature of the means of exalt- 
ing itself above human frailty ; and as 
it is in particular persons, so it is in 
nations." Passion will find as many 
objects of gratification imder a despo- 
tism as under a republic ; seduction is 
•as easy from private as fr>om public 
desires ; pleasure is as alluring in the 
palace of opulence as in the forum of 
democi'acy. The transition is in gen- 
eral slow from patriotic principle or 
public spirit to private gratification, 
because they spring from the opposite 
motives to human conduct ; but it is 
rapid from rebellion against the re- 
straints of virtue, to thraldom under 
the chains of vice, for the former is but 
the commencement of the latter. 

67. "The character of democracy 
and despotism," says Aristotle, " is 
the same. Both exercise a despotic 
authority over the better class of citi- 
zens ; decrees are in the one what ordi- 
nances and arbitrary violence are in 
the other. In different ages, the de- 
mocrat and court-favourite are not 
unfrequently the tame men, and always 
bear a close analogy to each other; 
they have the principal power in their 
respective forms of government; £ei- 
vourites with the absolute monarch — 
demagogues with the sovereign multi- 
tude." *' Charles II.," says Chateau- 
briand, "threw republican England 
into the arms of women;" but, in 
truth, it was not the amorous monarch 
who effected the change; it was the 
easy transition from democratic license 



to general corruption, which debased 
the nation at tiie Restoration. Mr 
Hume has obsei*ved, that religious fa* 
naticism during the Civil Wars dis- 
graced the spirit of liberty in England; 
but, in truth, it was the only safeguard 
of public virtue during those critical 
times; and but for the unbending 
austerity of the Puritans, public free- 
dom would have irrecoverably perished 
in the flood of licentiousness which 
overwhelmed the country on the ac- 
cession of Charles II. " Knowledge," 
says Lord Bacon, " is power ;" he has 
not said it is either wisdom or virtue. 
It augments the influence of opinion 
upon mankind; but whether it aug- 
ments it to good or evil purpose, de- 
pends upon tibe character of the infor- 
mation which is communicated, and 
the precautions against corruption 
which are simultaneously taken. As 
much as it enlarges the foundations of 
prosperity in a virtuous, does it extend 
the sources of corruption in a degene- 
rate age. Unless the moral and reli- 
jgious improvement of the people ex- 
tends in propoi'tion to their intellec- 
tual cultivation, the increase of know- 
ledge is but an addition to the lever 
by which vice dissolves the fabric of 
society. 

68. The revolutionary party have 
frequently said, that it was Napoleon 
who constnicted with so much ability 
the fabric of despotism in France ; but, 
in truth, it was not he that did it^ nor 
was his power, great aa it was, ever 
equal to the task. It was the Consti- 
tuent Assembly who broke up the 
fabric of society in that great country, 
and left only a disjointed, misshapen 
mass, an easy prey to the first despo- 
tism which should succeed it. By de- 
'stroying the parliaments, provincial as- 
semblies, and courts of law ; by anni- 
hilating the old divisions and rights 
of the provinces ; by extinguishing all 
corporations and provincid establish- 
ments, at the same time that they 
confiscated the property of the Church, 
drove the nobles into exile, and soon 
after seized upon their estates, they 
took away for the future all elements 
of resistance to the power of the me- 
tropolis. Everything was immediately 
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oeniralised in its public offioes; the 
lead in all public matters taken by its^ 
citizens ; and the direction of every 
detail, howeyer minute, assumed by 
its ministers. Franeey eyer since, has 
fallen into a state of subjection to Paris, 
to which there is nothing comparable 
even in the annals of Oriental servitude. 
The iniliug power in the East is fre- 
quently shaken, sometimes overturned, 
by tumults originating in the pro- 
vinces ; but there has been no example, 
since the new regime was fiiUy estab- 
lished by the suppression of the La 
Vendue rebellion, of the central autho- 
rity in France being shaken except by 
movements originating in the capital 
The authority of Robespierre, Napo- 
leon, Louis, Louis Philippe, and the 
Republic of 1848, were successively 
acknowledged by thirty millions over 
the country, as soon as a faction in 
Paris had obtained the ascendancy; 
and the obedient departments waited 
for the announcement of the telegraph, 
or the arrival of the mail, to know 
whether they should salute an empe- 
ror, a king, a consul, or a decemvir. 
This total prostration of the strength 
of a great nation before the rulmg 
power in the metropolis could never 
have taken place under the old govern- 
ment ; and, accorditigly, nothing of the 
kind was experienced under the mon- 
archy. It was the great deeds of de- 
mocratic despotism perpetrated by the 
Constituent Assembly which destroyed 
all the elements of resistance in the 
provinces, and left France a helpless 
multitude, necessarily subject to the 
power which had gained possession of 
the machineiy of government. Des- 
potic as the old government of France 
was, it could never have attempted 
such an arbitrary system; even the 
power of the Czar Peter, or the Sultaun 
Mahmoud, would have been shattered, 
on attempting such an invasion of es- 
stablished rights and settled interests. 
A memorable instance of the extreme 
danger to which the interests of free- 
dom are exposed from the blind pas- 
sions of democracy ; and of the fatal 
effect of the spring-flood which drowns 
the institutions of a state, when the 
opposing powers of the people and the 



government are brought for a time to 
draw in the same direction. 

69. To all human appearance, there- 
fore, the establishment of permanent 
freedom is hopeless in France ; the bul- 
warks of European liberty have disap- 
peared in the land, and over the whole 
expanse is seen only the leveL suz&oe 
of Asiatic despotism. This grievous 
result is the consequence and the 
punishment of the great and crying 
sins of the Revolution ; of the irreli^- 
ous spirit in which it was conceived ; 
the atheistical measui'es which it in- 
troduced ; the shedding of noble blood 
which characterised it ; the overthrow 
of private rights which it acoomptish- 
ed; the boundless confiscations which 
it perpetrated. But for these offences^ 
a constitutional monarchy, like that 
which for a century and a half has 
given ^ory and happiness to England, 
might have been established in its 
great rival ; because, but for these of- 
fences, ihe march of the Revolution 
would have been unstained by crime. 
In nations, as in individuals, a harvest 
of prosperity never yet was reaped 
from seed sown in injustice. But nar 
tions have no immortality; and that 
final retribution which in private life 
is often postponed, to outward appear- 
ance s^ least, to another worlds is 
brought with swift and unerring wings 
upon the third and fourth generation in 
the political delinquencies of mankind. 

70. Does, then, the march ai freedom 
necessarily terminate in disaster ? Is 
improvement inevitably allied to in- 
novation, innovation to revolution! 
And must the philosopher, who beholds 
the infimt struggles of liberty, ever 
foresee in their termination the blood 
of RobespieiTe, or the carnage of Na- 
poleon ? No ! The distinction be- 
tween the two is as wide as between day 
and night — ^between virtue and vice. 
The simplest and rudest of mankind 
may distinguish with as much cer- 
tainty as belongs to erring mortals, 
whether the ultimate tendency of in- 
novations is beneficial or ruinous — 
whether they are destined to bring 
blessings or curses on their wings. 
This test is to be found in the charac- 
ter of those who support them, and 
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the moral justice or ii^ustioe of their 
measurea. If those who forward the 
work of reform are the most pare and 
upright in their private conduct; if 
they are the foremost in every moral 
and religious duty ; most unblemished 
in their intercourse with men, and most 
undeviating in their duty to Qod; if 
they are the best fathers, the best hus- 
bands, the best landlords, the most 
charitable and humane of society, who 
take the lead ; if their proceedings are 
characterised by moderation, and they 
are scrupulously attentive to justice 
and humanity in all their actions ; then 
the people may safely follow in their 
steps, and anticipate blessings to them- 
selves and th^ children from the mea- 
sures they promote. But if the re- 
verse of all this is the case ; if the lead- 
en who seek to rouse their passions are 
worthless or suspicious in private life; 
if they are tyrannical landlords, faith- 
less husbands, negligent fathers; if 
they are sceptical or indifferent in re- 
ligion, reckless or improvident in con- 
duct, ruined or tottering in fortune ; if 
they are selfish in their enjoyments, 
and indifferent to the poor ; if they 
care not for their sufferings, provided 
they serve as a scaSblding to their own 
elevation ; if their liberty is a cloak for 
licentiousness, and their patriotism an 
excuse for ambition ; if their actions 
are hasty and inconsiderate, and their 
measures calculated to do injustice or 
create Bufilsring to individuals, on the 
plea of state necessity ; then the people 
may rest assured that tiiey are leading 
them to perdition ; that the fabric of 
liberty nev^ yet was reared by such 
hands, or on such a basis ; that^ what- 
ever temporary triumph may attend 
their steps, the day of reckoning will 
come, and that an awful retribution 
awaits them or their diildren. 

71. The final result ot the irreligious 
efforts of the French people is singu- 
larly illustrative of the moral govern- 
ment to which human afftdrs are sub- 
ject, and of the vanity of all attempts 
to check that spread of religion which 
has been decreed by Almighty power. 
When the Parisian philosophers bdiield 
the universal diffusion of the spirit of 



scepticism which they had produced ; 
when a jiation was seen abjuring every 
species of devotion, and a generation 
rising in the heart of Europe ignorant 
of the very elements of religious belief, 
the triumph of infidelity appeared com- 
plete, and the faithful trembled and 
mourned in silence at the melancholy 
prospects which were opening upon the 
world. Tet in this very spirit were pr^ 
paring) ^y ftn unseen hand, the means 
of the ultimate triumph of civilised over 
barbaric belief, and of a greater spread 
of the Christian faith tluin had taken 
place since it was embraced by the 
tribes who overthrew the Roman em* 
pira In the deadly strife of European 
ambition, the arms of civilisation ac- 
quired an irresistible preponderance; 
with its last convulsions, the stren^h 
of Russia was immensely augmented ; 
and that mighty power, which had been 
organised by the genius of Peter and 
matured by the ambition of Catherine, 
received its final development through 
theinvasion of Napoleon. The Crescent, 
long triumphant over the Cross, has 
now yielded to its ascendant ; the bar- 
riers of the Caucasus and the Balkan 
have been burst by its champions; 
the ancient war-cry of Constantinople, 
*' Victory to the Cross 1" has, after an 
interval of four centuries, been heard 
on the JSgean Sea; and that lasting 
triumph, which all the enthusiasm of 
the Crusaders could not effect^ has 
arisen from the energy infused into 
what was then an unknown tribe, by 
the infidel arms of their descendants. 
In such marvellous and unforeseen con- 
sequences, the historian finds ample 
grounds for consolation at the tem- 
porary triumph of wickedness: from 
the corruption of decaying, he turns to 
the energy of infant civilisation ; while 
he laments the decline of the principles 
of prosperity in their present seats, he 
anticipates their resuirection in those 
where they were first cradled; and 
traces, through all the vicissitudes of 
nations, the incessant operation of 
those general laws which provide, even 
amidst the decline of present greatness, 
for the final improvement and elevation 
of the species. 
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1. The ftnt step of Napoleon upOD 
arriviag si tiie conaulor Uirone wu to 
make propmala of peace to the British 
soTemment The debate on that sub- 
ject in ParliunBol u tbe moat import- 
out that occurred during the war, and 
farms the true introduction to the po- 
litical hiator; of Europe during the 
ninoteBnth centurj. The letterof Na- 
poleon, which, contrar; to all diploma- 
tio usage, waa addreaaed directly to the 
Kiug of England, couched in hia usual 
characteristic language, waii in these 
terms : " Called h; the wishee of the 
French nation to occupy the first ata- 
tioQ in the Republic, 1 think it proper 
on entering into office to make a. direct 
commumcation to your Majesty. The 
war which fur eight years has ravaged 
the four quarters of the globe, muet it 
be eternal f Are there no means of 
coming to an understanding ? How 
can the two moat enlightened aatlone 
□f Europe, powerful and atrong beyond 
what their independence and safety re- 
quire, sacrifice to ideaa of vain great- 
nees the beuefite of commerce, internal 
proaperity, and domestic happiness ! 
How has it happened that they do not 
feel that peace is of the first necessity 
as well as the truest glory ? These sen- 
timents cannot be foreign to the heart 
of your Majesty, who rdgn over a &ee 
natJOD with the sole view of reuderiug 
it happy. You will see in this over- 
ture only the eObct of a sincere desire 
to contribute efBcacioualy. far the se- 
cond time, to a general pacification, by 
a step speedy, implying confidence, and 
disengaged from Uioae forma which, 
however necessary to disguise the di 
peudence of feeble statea, prove only i 
those which are strong the mutual di 
sire of deceiving each othw. 'France 



England may, by the aboae of 
their strength, contdnue for a tim^ to 
the misfor^ne of nations, to retard the 
period of their being eihaosted ; but 
I will v«Dtace to Bay, tlie fate of all 
civilised nations is attached to the ter- 
mination of a war which involves the 
whole world." 

2. To this letter the following answer 
waa returned by Lord Orenville, the 
English minister of foreign affairs: — 
" The King haa given frequent proo& 
of hia sincere deaire for the re-eetab- 
lishment of secure and permanent tean- 
qiiillity in Europe. He neither ia, nor 
has been, engaged in any contest for a 
and false glory- He . has hod no 
r view than Uiat of maintaining 
ag^fist all a^resoion the rights ' and 
happiness of his subjects. For these 
he has contended a^;ainst on unprovoked 
attack ; and for the some objects he is 
still obliged to contend. Nor can ha 
hope that this necesaitrf could be ro- 
maved by entering, at the present mo- 
ment, into negotiation with those whom 
afresh revolution has so recently placed 
in the exercise of power iu Franca ; 
since no real advantage can arise &am 
such negotiation to Uie great and de- 
sirable object of a general peace, until 
it shall distinctly appenj- that thoee 
causes have ceased to operate which 
originally produced the war, and by 
which it haa been since protracted, and 
in more than one instance renewed. 
The same system, to the prevalence of 
which France justly ascribes all her 
present miseries, ia that which has also 
involved llie rest of Europe in a long 
and deatructive warfare, of a nature 
long since unknown to the practice of 
civilised nations. For the eztensiaD of 
this system, and for the extermination 
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of all established goTemments, the re- 
sources of France have, from year to 
year, and in the midst of the most un- 
paralleled distress, been lavished and ex- 
hausted. To this indiscriminate spirit 
of destruction, the Netherlands, the 
United Proyipces, the Swiss Cantons, 
his Majesty's ancient allies, have suc- 
cessively been sacrificed. Qermanyhas 
been ravaged; Italy, though now rescued 
from its invaders, has been made thr 
scene of unbounded rapineand anarchy. 
His Majesty has himself been compelled 
to maintain an arduous and burden- 
some contest for the independence and 
existence of his kingdom. 

S. *' While such a system continues 
to prevail, and while the blood and 
treasure of a numerous and powexiul 
nation can be lavished in its support^ 
experience has shown that no ddTence, 
but that of open and steady hostility, 
can be availing. The most solemn 
treaties have only prepared the way 
for fresh aggression ; and it is to a de- 
termined reaistence alone that is now 
due whatever remains in Europe of 
security for property, personal liberty, 
social order, or religious freedom. For 
the security, therefore, of these essen- 
tial objects, his Mijesty cannot place 
his reliance on the mere renewal of 
general professions of pacific disposi- 
tions. Such dispositions have been re- 
peatedly held out by all those who have 
successively directed the resources of 
France to the destruction of Europe, 
and whom the present rulers have de- 
clared to have been, from the begin- 
ning, and uniformly, incapable of main- 
taining the relations of peace and amity. 
Greatiy, indeed, will his Majesty rejoice 
whenever it shall appear that the dan- 
gers to which his own dominions and 
those of his allies have so long been 
exposed have really ceased : whenever 
he shall be satisfied that the necessity 
for resistance is at an end ; that, after 
the experience of so many years of 
crimes and miseries, better principles 
have ultimately prevailed in France; 
and that all the gigantic projects of 
ambition, and all the restiess schemes 
of destruction, which have endangered 
the very existence of civil society, have 
at lengtii been finally relinquished : but 



the conviction of such a change, how- 
ever agreeable to his Majesty's wishes, 
can result only from experience and 
the evidence of facts. 

4. " The best and most natural pledge 
of its reality and permanence would be 
the restoration of that line of princes, 
which for so many centuries maintain- 
ed the French nation in prosperity at 
home and consideration and respect 
abroad. Such an event would at once 
have removed, and will at any time re- 
move, all obstocles in the way of nego- 
tiation or peace. It would confirm to 
France the unmolested enjoyment of 
its ancient territory ; and it would give 
to all the other nations in Europe, in 
tranquillity and peace, that security 
which they are now compelled to seek 
by other means. But, desirable as such 
an event must be, both to France and 
the world, it is not to this mode ex- 
clusively that his Majesty limits the 
possibility of secure and solid pacifica- 
tion. His Majesty makes no claim to 
prescribe to fVance what shall be the 
form of her government, or in whose 
hands she shall vest the authority ne- 
cessary for conducting the affairs of a 
great and powerful nation. He looks 
only to the security of his own do- 
minions and those of his allies, and to 
the general safety of Europe. When- 
ever he shall judge that such security 
can in any maimer be attained, as re- 
sulting either from the internal situa- 
tion of that country, fryim whose in- 
ternal aitiiation the danger has arisen, 
or from such other circumstances, of 
whatever nature, as may produce the 
same end, his Majesty fnll eagerly em- 
brace the opportunity to concert with 
his allies the means of a general pacifi- 
cation. Unhappily, no such security 
hitherto exists ; no sufficient evidence 
of the principles by which the new 
government will be directed; no rea- 
sonable groimd by which to judge of 
its stabiUty." 

5. To this it was replied by M. Talley- 
rand, the French minister for foreign 
affidrs : — '' Very far from France having 
provoked the war, she had, it must be 
recollected, from the very commence- 
ment of her Revolution, solemnly pro- 
claimed her love of peace and her dis- 
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incUnaiion for oonquMtiL her respect 
for tJie independenoe of all govem- 
menta; and it k not to be doubted 
tliat^ oocupied at that time exrtirely 
with her own internal afiBurs, she 
would hare avoided taking any part 
in those of Europe, and would haye 
rsmained faithful to her declarations. 
But from an opposite disposition, as 
soon as the French Bevolutiou had 
broken out^ almost all Europe entered 
into a league for its destructian. The 
aggression was real, long before it was 
public ; internal resiBtance was excited, 
its opponents were favourablj received, 
their extravagant declamations were 
supported, the French nation was in- 
sulted in the person of its agents, and 
England partumlarlj set this examine, 
by the dismissal of the minister ac< 
credited to her ; finally, France was in 
fact attacked in her ind^Dendenoe, in 
her honour, and in her safety, long 
before war was declared. Thus it is to 
the projects of dismemberment, sub- 
jection, and dissolution, which were 
prepared against her, and the execu- 
tion of wMch was several times at- 
tempted and pursued, that Fi'ance has 
a right to impute the evils which she 
has suffered, and those which have 
afflicted Europe. Such projected for a 
long time without example with re- 
spect to so powerful a nation, could 
not £ul to bring on the most fatal con- 
sequences. Assailed on all sides, the 
Republic could not but extend univ«r^ 
sally the efforts of her defence^ and it 
is only for the maintenance of her own 
independence l^at she has made use of 
those means which she possessed in her 
own strength and the courage of her 
citixena. 

d. ''As long as she saw that her 
enemies obstinately refused to reoog- 
nise her rights, she counted only upon 
the energy of her resistance, but as soon 
as they were obliged to abandon the 
hope of invasion, she sought for means 
of conciliation, and manifested pacific 
intentions ; and if these have not always 
been efficacious — i^ in the midst of the 
critical circumstances of her internal 
situation, which the Revolution and 
the war have successively brought on, 
the former depositaries of the executive 



power in France have notalwajns shown 
as much moderation as the nation itself 
has shown courage— it must, above all, 
be imputed to the fatal and persevering 
animosity with which the resources of 
England have been lavished to aooom- 
plish the ruin of France. But if the 
wishes of his Britannic Majesty, in con- 
fonnity with his assurances, are in uiu- 
son with those of the French Republic 
for the re-establishment of peace, why; 
instead of attempting the apology of 
the war, shoidd not attention be rather 
paid to the means of terminating it i 
The Fint Consul of the French Re- 
public cannot doubt that his Britannic 
Majesty must recognise the right of 
nations to choose the foim of their go- 
vernment, since it is from the exeErdse 
of this right that he holds his crovrn ; 
but he cannot comprehend how, after 
admitting this fundamental prinoiple^ 
upon which rests the existence of po- 
Htical societies, he could annex insinu* 
ations which tend to an interference in 
the internal afiairs of the Republic, and 
which are not less injurious to the 
French nation and its government^ 
than it would be to England and his 
Majesty, if a sort of. invitation were 
held out in favour of that republican 
form of government of which England 
adopted the forms about the middle of 
the last centmy, or an exhortation to 
recall to the throne that family whom 
their birth had placed there, and whom 
a Revolution compelled to descend from 
it." 

7. These able state papers are not 
only valuable as exhibiting the argu- 
ments advanced by the opposite parties 
in this memorable contest, but as con- 
taining an exf^cit and important de- 
claration of the object uniformly pur* 
sued by Great Britain throughout its 
continuance, llie English ministry 
never daimed a right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of France, or dictate 
to her inhabitants the form of govern- 
ment or race of sovereigns they were 
to choose ; the object of &e war is there 
expressly declared to have been, what 
it always was, defensive. It was under- 
taken, not to impose a government upon 
France, but to prevent its imposing one 
upon other nations; not to partition 
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or drcumscribe its territory, but to 
oppose a barrier to the inimdation of 
infidel and democratical principles, by 
which the Republic first shook the 
opinions of the multitude in all ihe ad- 
joining states, and then, haying divided 
their mhabitants, overthrew tbeir indo- 
pendence. The restoration of the Bour- 
bons was held forth as the mode most 
likely to remove these dangers ; but by 
no means as an indispensable prelim- 
inary to a general pacification, if ade- 
quate security against them could in 
any other way be obtained. Of the 
reality of the peril, the existence of the 
Batavian, Ligurian, Cisalpine, Helve- 
tian, Roman, and Parthenopeian repub- 
lics, most of whom had been revolu- 
tionised in a state of profound peaoe^ 
afforded ample evidence; and it was one 
which incr^used rajndly during any in- 
terval of hostilities, because it was then 
that the point of the wedge was most 
readily inserted by the revolutionary 
propagandists among an unsuspecting 
people. 

8. The debates, however, which fol- 
lowed in both Houses of Parliament 
on this momentous subject were still 
more important, as unfcdding the real 
views of the contending psurties, and 
forming the true key to the grounds 
on which it was thereafter rested on 
both sides. On the part of the Oppo- 
sition, it was urged by Mr Fox and Mi* 
Erskine : ** Now is the first time when 
the House are assembled in a new epoch 
of the war. Without annexing any 
epithet to it, or adverting to its unpa^ 
ralleled calamities, it cannot be denied 
that a new era in any possible war, or 
one which leads to a nearer prospect 
of peace, is a most critical and auspi- 
cious period. The real question is, 
whether the House of Commons can 
say, in the face of a suffering nation 
and a desolated world, that a lofty, 
imperious, declamatory, insulting an- 
swer to a proposition professing peace 
and conciliation, is the answer which 
should have been sent to France, or 
to any human government? Though 
they might not be able to determine 
what answer, in the circumstances of 
the country, should have been sent, 
they could, without ^he possibility of 



being mistaken, pronounce that the 
answer given was odiously and absurd- 
ly wrong. As a vindication of the war, 
it was loose, and in some parts un- 
founded ; but as an answer to a specific 
proposition, it was dangerous as a pre- 
cedent to the best interests of mankind. 
It rejected iheTsry idea at peace, ae if 
it were a curse, and held fiust to war, 
as an inseparable adjunct to the pros* 
perity of nations. 

9. ** The French Revolution was un- 
doubtedly, in its beginning, a great and 
awful events which could not but ex- 
tend its influence more or lees to other 
nations. So mighty a fabric of des- 
potism and superstitidn, afto* having 
endured for ages, could not fall to the 
ground without a eoneussion which the 
whole earth should leel; but the evil 
of such a revolution was only to be 
averted by cautious internal policy, and 
not by external war, unless it became 
impossible, from actual and not specu- 
lative aggressicoi, to maintain the re^ 
lations of peace. The question was 
not, whether tiie tend«icy of the Re- 
volution was beneficial or injurious, but 
what was our own policy and duty as 
connected with its existence ? In Mr 
Burke's words, applied to the American 
Revolution, the question is not, whether 
this condition of human affiiirs deserves 
praise or blame, but what, in Qod's 
name, are you to do with it ? 

1 0. " When war was first proclaimed 
by this country, afterthe death of Louis, 
it was rested on the ' late atrocious act 
perpetrated at Paris.' Then, as now, 
it was provoked, and peace rejected 
upon general and unjustifiable objec- 
tions— «peculative dangers to religion 
and government^ which, supposing 
them to have existed, with all their 
possible consequences, were moi'e likely 
to be incareased than diminished by the 
bitterness of war. At that time, min- 
isters were implored not to invite war 
upon principles which made peace de- 
pendent upon systems and forms of 
government, instead of the conduct of 
nations — ^upon theories which could 
not be changed, instead of aggressions 
which might be adjusted. France had 
then, and for a long time after, a strong 
interest in peace ; she had not then-ex- 
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tended her conquests : but Europe com- 
bined to eztin^uiBh France, ai^ place 
her without the pale of the social com- 
munity ; and France, in her turn, acted 
towards Europe on the same principles. 
She desolated and ravaged whatever 
countries she occupied, and spread her 
conquests with unexampled rapidity. 
Could it be expected that so powerful 
a nation, so assailed, should act merely 
on the defensive, or that, in the midst 
of a revolution which the confederacy 
of surrounding nations had I'endered 
terrible, the rights of nations would, be 
respected? Ambitious projects, not 
perhaps originally contemplated, fol- 
lowed their steps ; and the world was 
changed with poi'tentous violence, be- 
cause the government of Great Britain 
had resolved that, if changed at all, it 
should revert to establishments which 
had reached their period and expired. 
11. ''In 1795, without any pacific 
proposition from France, when the gov- 
ernment of France was not a month 
old, at a time when the alarm was at 
its height in England, and the probable 
contagion of French principles, by the 
intercourse of peace, was not only the 
favourite theme of ministers, but made 
the foundation of a system by which 
some of our most essential liberties 
were abridged — even these ministers 
invited the infant, democratic. Jacobin, 
regicide Republic of France to propose 
a peace. On what principle, then, can 
peace now be refused when the ds^ger 
was so much diminished, because the 
resistless fury of that popular spirit 
which had been the uniform topic of 
declamation had not only subsided, 
from time and expansion, but was curb- 
ed, or rather extinguished, by the forms 
of the new government which invited 
us to peace ? If Buonaparte found that 
his interests were served by an an.'ange- 
ment with England, the same interests 
would lead him to continue it. Sur- 
rounded with perils, at the head of an 
untried government^ menaced by a 
great confederacy, of which England 
was the head, compelled to press heavily 
upon the resources of an exhausted 
people, it was not less his interest to 
propose than it was ours to accept 
peace. 



12. '' It is impossible to look without 
the most bitter regret oh the raionni- 
ties which France has committed. In 
some of the worst of them, hoi^ever, 
the Allies have joined her. Bid not 
Austria receive Venice from Buona- 
parte ? and is not the receiver as bad 
as the thief ? Has not Russia attacked 
France? . Did not the Emperor and 
the King of Prussia subscribe a declara- 
tion at Pilnitz which amounted to a 
hostile aggression ? Did they not make 
a public declaration, that they were to 
employ their forces, in conjunction with 
the other kings of Europe, ' to put the 
King of France in a situation to estab- 
lish, in perfect liberty, the foimdations 
of a monarchical government equally 
agreeable to the rights of sovereignB 
and the welfare of the French f and, 
whenever the other princes should co- 
operate with them, did they not 'then, 
and in that case, declare their deter- 
mination to act promptly, and, by mu- 
tual consent, to obtain the end propos- 
ed by all of them?' Can gentlemen 
lay thbir hands on their hearts, and 
not admit that the fair construction of 
this is, that whenever the other powers 
should concur,theywould attack France, 
then at peace with them, and occupied 
only in domestic and internal regula- 
tions? 

13. " The decree of 19th November 
1792, is alleged as a clear act of ag- 
gression, not only against England, but 
against all the sovereigns of Europe: 
Much weight should not be attached 
to that silly document, and it has been 
sufficiently explained by M. Chauvelin, 
when he declared that it never was 
meant to proclaim the favour of France 
for insurrection, but that it applied to 
those people only who, . after having 
acquired their liberty by conquest, 
should demand the assistance of the 
Republic. Should not a magnanimous 
nation have been satisfied with this ex- 
planation ? and where will be the end 
of wars, if idle and intemperate expres- 
sions are to be made the groundwork 
of bitter and never^ndiug hostilities f 
Where is the war, pregnant with so 
many horrors, next to be carried r 
Where is it to stop ? Not till you estab- 
lish the House of Bourbon 1 — and this 
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you cheriBh the hope of doing, because 
you have had a succeBsfdl campaigiL 
But is the situation of the Allies, with 
all they have gained, to be compared 
with what it was after Valenciennes 
was taken ? One campaign is success- 
ful to you ; another m&y be so to them : 
and in this way, animated by the yin- 
dictive passions of revenge, hatred, ran- 
cour, which are infinitely more flagi- 
tious than those of ambition and the 
thirst of power, you may go on for ever, 
as, with such black incentives, no end 
can be foreseen to human misery. And 
all this without an intelligible motive, 
merely that you may gain a better peace 
a year or two hence. Is then peace so 
dangerous a state, war so enviable, that 
the latter is to be chosen as a state of 
probation, the former shunned as a 
positive evil V 

14. On the other hand it was con- 
tended by Mr Pitt and Lord Grenville : 
*' The same necessity which originally 
existed for the commencement and pro- 
secution, still calls for perseverance in 
the war. The same proneness to ag- 
gression, the same disregard to justice, 
still actuate the conduct of the men who 
rule in France. Peace with a nation 
by whom war was made against all 
order, religion, and morality, would ra- 
ther be a cessation of resistance to 
^. wrong than a suspension of arms in the 
nature of an ordinary waif are. To ne- 
gotiate with established governments 
was formerly not merely easy, but in 
most circumstances safe ; but to nego- 
tiate with the government of France 
now wotdd be to incur all the risks of 
an uncertain truce, without attaining 
the benefits even of a temporary peace. 
France still retains the sentiments, and 
is constant to the views which cha- 
racterised the dawn of her Revolution. 
She was innovating, she is so still ; die 
was Jacobin, she is Jacobin still ; she 
declai'ed war against all kings, and she 
continues to this hour to seek their de- 
struction. Even the distant common- 
wealth of America cotdd not escape that 
ravaging power, and borderingon a state 
of active and inveterate war were the 
relations of those two states for a long 
time. The Republic, indeed, has fre- 
quently asserted her disinclination to 



conquest; but has she followed up that 
declaration by any acts indicating a 
corresponding disposition ! Have we 
not seen her armies march to the Rhine, 
seize the Netherlands, and annex them 
to her dominions ? Have we not wit- 
nessed her progress in Italy ? Are not 
the wrongs of Switzerland recent and 
marked ? Even into Asia she has car- 
ried her lust for dominion ; severed 
from the Porte, during a period of pro- 
found peace, a vast portion of its em- 
pire; and stimulated ' Citizen Tippoo ' 
to engage in that contest which ulti- 
mately proved his ruin. 

15. " The Republic has proclaimed 
her respect for the independence of all 
governments. How have her actions 
corresponded with this profession? 
Did not Jacobin France attempt the 
overthrow of eveiy government ? Did 
she not^ whenever it suited her purpose, 
arm the governors against the governed, 
or the governed against the governors ? 
How completely has she succeeded, dur- 
ing a period of profound peace which 
had been unbroken for centuries, in 
convulsing the population, and so sub- 
verting the independence of Switzer- 
land ! In Italy, the whole fabric of 
civil society has been changed, and the 
independence of every government vio- 
lated. The Netherlands, too, exhibit 
to mankind monuments of the venera- 
tion with which the Republic has re- 
garded the independence of other states. 
The memorable decree of November 
1792 has not Aept a dead letter in their 
statute-book. No : it has ever since 
been the active energetic principle of 
their whole conduct, and eveiy nation 
is interested in the extinction of that 
principle for ever. 

16. " Eveiy power with whom the 
Republic has treated, whether for the 
purpose of armistice or peace, could fur^ 
nish melancholy instances of the per- 
fidy of France, and of the ambition, in- 
justice, and cruelty of her rulers. Swit- 
zerland concluded a truce with the Re- 
public ; her rulers immediately excited 
insurrections among her cantons, over- 
threw her institutions, seized her for^. 
tresses, robbed her treasures, the accu- 
mulation of ages, and, to give perma- 
nence to her usurpations, imposed on 
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her a goremment tnew alike in fomi 
and subeiance. The Qrand-dnke of 
Tuscany was among the earliest soffer- 
ers by a treaty of peace with the Re- 
public. In everything he strove to 
conform to the views of France ; her 
rulers repeated to him their assurances 
of attachmoit and ' disinclination to 
conquest; but at the very time that 
the honour of the Republic was pledged 
for the security of his states, he saw 
the troops of his ally enter his capital, 
and he himself was deposed and a de- 
mocracy given to the Florentines. The 
King of Sardi^ua opened the gates of 
his capital to the Republican arms, and, 
confiding in the integrity of the French 
government, expected to be secured in 
his dominions by the treaty which gua- 
ranteed his title and his rights, and 
communicated to France eqval advan- 
tages. He was, however, in a state of 
peace, invaded in his dominions, forced 
to fly to his insular possessions, and 
Turin treacherously taken possession 
of by the Republican troops. The 
change in the Papal' government was 
another part of the same system. It 
was planned by Joseph Buonaparte in 
his palace. He excited the populace to 
an insurrection, and effected a revolu- 
tion in the capital at the head of the 
Roman mob. To Venice their conduct 
was still more atrocious. After con- 
cluding an armistice with the Arch- 
duke Charles, Buonaparte declared that 
he took the Venetians under his pro- 
tection, and overturned the old govern- 
ment by the movements excited among 
the people ; but no sooner was the na- 
tional independence in this way de- 
stroyed, than he sold them to the very 
Imperial government against whose al- 
leged oppression he had prompted them 
to take up arms. Genoa received the 
French as friends; and the debt of gra- 
titude was repaid by the government 
being revolutionised ; and, under the 
authority of a mock constitution, the 
people plundered, and the public inde- 
pendence subverted. 

17. " It is vain to allege that these 
atrocities are the work of former go- 
vernments, and that Buonaparte had 
no hand in them. The worst of these 
acts of perfidy have been perpetrated 



by himself. If a treaty was conelnded 
and broken witii Sardinia, it was con- 
cluded and broken by Buonaparte. If 
peace was entered into and violated 
with Tuscany, it was entered into and 
violated by Buonaparte. If Venioe 
was first seduced into revolutioiuuy 
revolt, and then betrayed and sold to 
Austria, it was by Buonaparte that l^ie 
treachery was consummated. If the 
Papal govemtnent was first terrified 
into submission, and then overturned 
by rebellion, it was Buonaparte who 
accomplished the work. If Gknoa was 
convulsed in a state of profound peace, 
and then sacrificed, it was by Buona- 
parte that the perfidious invasion was 
committed. If Switzerland was first 
seduced into revolution, and then in- 
vaded and plundered, it was by the 
deceitful promises and ai*ts of Buona- 
parte that the train was laid. Even 
the affiliated republics and his own 
comitry have not escaped the same 
perfidious ability. The constitution 
which he forced on his countrymen, at 
the cannon's mouth, on tide 13th Ven- 
demiaire, he delivered up to the bayo- 
nets of Augereau on the 18th Fructi- 
dor, and overturned with his grena- 
diers on the 18th Brumaire. The con- 
stitution of the Cisalpine repubtic, 
which he himself had established, was 
overthrown by his lieutenant, Berthier. 
He gained possession of Malta by deceit- 
ful promises, and immediately handed 
it over to the Republic. He declared 
to the Porte that he had no intention 
to take possession of Egypt> and yet 
he avowed to his army that he con- 
quered it for France, and instantly 
roused the Copts into rebellion against 
the Mamelukes. He declared to the 
Mussulmans that he was a believer in 
Mahomet,* thus demonstrating that, 
even on the most sacred subjects, truth 
was set at naught when any object was 
to be gained by its violation. Nay, he 
has, in his official instructions, openly 

♦ This was strictly true. " They will say 
lam a papist," said Napoleon; "I am no 
such thing. I was a Mahometan in Vigypt. 
I would Moome a Catholic here for the good 
of the people. I am no beUeyer in any par- 
ticular religion ; but as to the idea of a God, 
look up to the heavens, and say who made 
that."— TmsAUDBiLU, Sur U OontrOatt 16S. 
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ftvowed ihifl systein ; for in his inBtruc- 
tions to Kleber, he declaFee, — 'You 
may ugn a treaty to evacuate £g7pt» 
but do not execute the articles; and 
you may find a plausible excuse for 
the delay in the obsenration, that they 
must be sent home to be submitted to 
the Directory/ What reliance can be 
placed on a power which thus uni- 
formly makes peace or truce a step- 
ping-stone to further aggressions, anid 
systematically uses perfidy as an allow- 
able weapon for oiroumYenting its ene- 
mies ? And, what is especially worthy 
of obsenration, this system is not that 
of any one man ; it has been the prin* 
ciple of all the statesmen, without ex- 
ception, ^ho have govomed France 
during the Beyolution : — ^a dear proof 
that it arises fi*om the force of the cir- 
cumstanoes in which they are placed, 
and the ruinous ascendancy of irreli- 
gious principles, in the people ; and 
that the intentions of the present ruler 
of the country, even if they were widely 
difierent from what they are, could 
afford no sort of security agadnst its 
continuance. 

18. ** France would now derive great 
advantages from a general peace. Her 
commerce would revive; her seamen 
be renewed, her sailors acquire experi- 
ence; and the power which hitherto 
has been so victorious at land, would 
speedily become formidable on another 
element. What benefit could it bring 
to Great Britain? Are our harbours 
blockaded, our commerce interrupted, 
our dockyards empty ? Have we not^ 
on the contrary, acquired an irresist- 
ible preponderance on the seas during 
the war, and is not the trade of the 
world rapidly passing into the hands 
of our merchants ? Buonaparte would 
acquire immense popularity by being 
the means of bringing about an ac- 
commodation with this country ; if we 
wish to establish his power, and per- 
manently enlist the eneigy of the Re- 
volution under the banners of a mili- 
tary chieftain, we have only to fall into 
the snare which he has so artfully pre- 
pared. In turbulent republics, it has 
ever been an axiom to maintain inter- 
nal tranquillity by external action ; it 
was on tiiat principle that the war was 



commenced by Brissot and continued by 
Robespierre, and it is not likely to be 
forgotten by the military chief who has 
now succeeded to the helm of affidrs. 

19. '* It is in Tain to pretend that 
either the allied powers or Qreat Bri- 
tain were the aggressors in the terrible 
contest which has so long desolated 
Europe. In investigating this subject, 
the most scrupulous attention to dates 
is requisite. The attack upon the 
Papal States by the seizure of Avignon 
in August 1791,wa8 attended by a series 
of the most sanguinary excesses which 
disgraced the Revolution; and this 
was followed, in the same year, by an 
aggression against the whole Germanic 
empire, by the seizure of Porentrui, 
part of the dominions of the Bishop of 
B&le. In April 1792, the French gov- 
ernment declared war against Austria; 
and in September of tiie same year, 
without any dedaratton of their inten- 
tion, or any cause of hostility, and in 
direct violation of their promises to 
abstain from conquest^ they seized 
Savoy and Nice, upon the pretence 
that nature had destined them to form 
a part of France. The assertion that 
tins war was rendered necessary by the 
threatening alliance formed at PiJnitz, 
is equally devoid of foundation. That 
celebrated declaration referred only to 
the state of imprisonment in which 
Lotus XV L was kept> and its immedi- 
ate object was to effect his deliverance, 
if a concert among the European powers 
could be brought about for that pur- 
pose, leaving the internal stateof France 
to be decided by the king when re- 
stored to his liberty, with the free 
consent of the states of the kingdom, 
without one word relatiye to its dis- 
memberment. This was fully admitted 
in the official correspondence which 
took plaoe between this country and 
Austria ; and as long as M. Delessart 
was minister of foreign affairs in France, 
there was a great probability that the 
differences would be terminated ami- 
cably; but the war party exdted a 
tumult in order to dispossess him — as 
they considered, in Biissot's words, 
that ' war was necessary to consolidate 
the Revolution.' Upon the King of 
France's acceptance of the constitution/ 
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the Emperor notified to all the courts 
of Europe that he considered it as his 
proper act, and thereby the convention 
of Pilnitz fell to the ground ; and the 
event soon proved the sincerity of that 
declaration, for when war was declared 
by the French in 1792, the Austrian 
Netherlands were almost destitute of 
troops, and soon fell a prey to the 
Republicans. 

20. " Qreat Britain at this time, and 
for long after, entertained no hostile 
designs towards Finance. So far from 
it, on 29th December 1792, only a 
month before the commencement of 
hostilities, a note was sent by Lord 
Grenville to the British ambassador at 
St Petersburg, imparting to Russia the 
principles on which we acted, and the 
terms on which we were willing to 
mediate for peace — ^which were, 'the 
withdrawing the French armies within 
the limits of their territory, the aban- 
doning their conquests, the rescinding 
any acts injurious to the sovereign^ 
or rights of other nations^ and the giv- 
ing, in some unequivocal manner, a 
pledge of their intention no longer to 
foment troubles or excite disturbances 
against other governments. In return 
for these stipulations, the different 
powers of Europe might engage to 
abandon all measures or views of hos- 
tility against France, or interference 
in its internal affaira' Such were the 
principles on which we acted; and 
what) then, brought on the war with 
this country ? The insane decrees of 
19th November and 15th December 
1792, which amounted to a declaration 
of war against all governments, and the 
attack on our iJlies the Dutch, and 
the opening of the Scheldt, in open 
prosecution of the new code of public 
law then promulgated by the Republic. 

21. ''The fundamental principle of 
the revolutionary party in France 
always has been an insatiable love of 
aggrandisement, an implacable spirit 
of destruction against all the dvil and 
religious institutions of every ol^er 
country. Its uniform mode of proceed- 
ing has been to bribe the poor against 
the rich, by proposing to transfer into 
new hands, on the delusive notion of 
equality, and in breach of every prin- 



ciple of justice, the whole property of 
the country. The practical application 
of this principle has been to devote the 
whole of that property to indiscrimi- 
nate plunder, and make it the foun- 
dation of a revolutionary system of 
finance, productive in proportion to 
the misexy and desolation which it 
created. It has been accompanied by 
an unwearied spirit of proselytLsm, dif- 
fusing itself over all the nations of the 
earth ; a spirit which can apply itself 
to all circumstances and all situations ; 
hold out a promise of redress equally 
to all nations ; which enables the teach- 
ers of French liberty to recommend 
themselves to those who live under the 
feudal code of the German empire, the 
various states of Italy, the old repub- 
licans of Holland, the new republicans 
of America, the Protestants of Switeer- 
land, the Catholics of Ireland, the Mus- 
sulmans of Turkey, and the Hindoce of 
India ; the natives of £nglan<^ enjoy- 
ing the perfection of practical freedom, 
and the Copts of Egypt, groaning un- 
der the last severity of Asiatic bondage. 
The last and distinguishing feature is a 
perfidy which nothing can bind ; which 
no ties of treaty, no sense of the prin- 
ciples generally received among nations, 
no obligation, human or divine, can re- 
strain. Thus qualified, thus armed fbr 
destruction, thegenius of the French Re- 
volution marched forth, the terror and 
dismay of the world. Every nation has in 
its turn been the witness, many have 
been the victims, of its principles ; and it 
is left now for us to decide whether we 
will enter into compromise with such 
a danger, while we have yet resources 
to supply the sinews of war, while the 
heart and spirit of the country is yet 
unbroken, and while we have the means 
of calling fortii and supporting a power- 
ful co-operation in Europe. ' Cur igitur 
pacem nolo ? — quia infida est, quia peri- 
culosa, quia esse non potest*"* The 

* " Why, then, do I deprecate peace ? Be- 
cause It u &ithlea8, beotuse it is perilous, 
because it cannot be." It is impossible, in 
this abstract, to give any idea of the splendid 
and luminous speeches made on this memor- 
able occasion in the British parliament. They 
are reported at lai^ in HanAurd, and throw 
more light on the motives and objects of the 
war than any other documents in existenoe. 
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house, upon a diviaion, supported the 
measures of administration bj a ma- 
jority of two hundred and sixty-five to 
sixty-four. 

22. In judging of this decision of the 
British government^ which formed the 
true commencement of the second 
period of the war (that in which it 
was waged with Napoleon), it is of im- 
portance to recollect the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and the nature 
of the government which he had as- 
sumed. France had not eeated to he re- 
volutionary; but its energies were now, 
under a skilful and enterprising chief, 
turned to military objects. He was still, 
however, borne forward upon the move- 
ment^ and the moment he attempted to 
stop he would have been crushed by 
its wheels. No one was more aware 
of this than the First Consul himsell 
'' The French government," said Napo- 
leon in 1800, " has no resemblance to 
those which surround it. Hated by all 
its neighbours, obliged to restrain many 
different classes of malcontents within 
its bosom, it stands in need pf action, 
of ^latf and, by consequence of war, to 
maintain an imposing attitude against 
so many enemies." — "Your govern- 
ment," replied Thibaudeau, "has no 
resemblance to one newly established. 
It assumed the toga tirilia at Marengo ; 
and, sustained by a powerful head and 
the arms of thirty millions of inhabi- 
tants, its place is already sufficiently pro- 
minent among the European powers." — 
" Do you really think that sufficient ! " 
replied Napoleon : "U muttbeiint ofcUl, 
or it wiU perish,** — " And to obtain such 
a result, you see no other method than 
war ?"— « None other, citizen."—" His 
fixed opinion firom the commencement," 
says Bourrienne, " was, that if station- 
ary he would fall ; that he was sustain- 
ed only by continually advancing, and 
that it was not sufficient to advance, but 
he must advance rapidly and irresist- 
ibly. *My power,' said he, 'depends 
on my glory, and my glory on the vic- 
tories which I gain. My power would 
instantly fall, if it were not constantly 
based on fresh glory and victories. 
Conquest made me what I am : con- 
quest alone can maintain me in that 

i VOL. IV, 



position. A government newly esta- 
blished has need to dazzle and astonish; 
when its ^c2a^ ceases, it perishes. It is in 
vain to expect repose from a man who 
is the concentration of movement.'" 

23. Such were Napoleon's views; 
and that they were perfectly just, with 
reference to his own situation, is evi- 
dent from the consideration that a re- 
volutionary power, whether in civil or 
military affairs, haa never yet main- 
tained its ascendancy in any other way. 
But, these being his principles, and the 
independence of England forming the 
great stumblingblock in his way, it is 
evident that no permanent peace with 
him was practicable; that every ac- 
commodation could have been only a 
truce ; and that it never would be pro- 
posed, unless in circumstances when 
it was for his interest to gain a short 
breathing-time for fresh projects of am- 
bition.* The event completely proved 
the justice of these views, and forms 
the best commentary on the prophetic 
wisdom of Mr Pitt. Every successive 
peace on the Continent only paved the 
way for fresh aggressions; and at length 
he was precipitated upon the snows of 
Russia^ by the same invincible necessity 
of dazzling his subjects by the lustre of 
additional victories which was felt in 
the commencement of his career. 

24. " His power, without and within," 
says Marshal St Cyr, "was foimded 
solely on the icia/t of his victories. By 
intrusting himself without reserve to 
fortune, he imposed upon himself the 

* This aooordingly was op«nly avowed by 
Kapoleoa himself "Engumd," said he ia 
January 1800, " mutt be overturned. As long 
as my voice has any influence, it will never 
enjoy any respite. Yes I yest war to the 
deaui with England for ever— ay, till its de- 
struction." He admits, in his own Memoirs, 
that when he made these proposals to Mr 
Pitty he had no serious intention of oondud- 
ingpeace. "I had then." said he, "need of 
war ; a treaty of peace which would have de- 
rogated from that of Campo Formio and an- 
nvflled the creations of Italy,— would have 
withered every imagination. Mr Pitt's an- 
swer accordingly was impatiently expected. 
When it arrived, it flUed me with a secret satiS' 
faction. Hie annoer could not have been more 
favouraHe. From that moment I foresaw 
that, with such impassioned antagonists, I 
would have no difficulty in reaching the high- 
est destinies."— Nap. in Momtbolon, i SS. 34. 

Z 
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necessity of following it to the utmost 
verge wliither it would lead him. IJn- 
hesurd-of success had attended enter- 
prises, the temerity of which was conti- 
nually increasing; but thence arose a ne- 
cessity to keep for ever awake the terror 
and admiration of Europe, by new en- 
terprises and more dazzling triumphs. 
The more colossal his power became, 
the more immeasurable his projects re- 
quired to be, in order that their unex- 
pected success should keep up the same 
stupor in the minds of tiie yiilgar. Ad- 
miration, enthusiasm, ambition, the 
emotions on which his dominion was 
founded, are not durable in their nature; 
they must be incessantly fed with fresh 
stimulants ; and to effect that, extra- 
ordinary efforts are requisite. These 
principles were well known to Napo- 
leon ; and thence it is that he so often 
did evil, albeit knowing better than any 
one that it was evil, overruled by a su- 
perior power, firom which he felt it was 
impossible to escape. The rapid move- 
ment which he* impressed on the affairs 
of Europe was of a kind which could 
not be arrested; a single retrograde 
step, a policy which indicated a sta- 
tionary condition, would have been the 
signal of his fall. Far, therefore, from 
making it subject of reproach to Napo- 
leon, that he conceived an enterprise so 
gigantic as the Russian expedition, he 
is rather to be pitied for being placed 
in a situation where he was overruled 
by necessity; and this furnishes the 
true answer to those who would asoribe 
to chance, the rigour of the elements, 
or an excess of temerity, what was in 
truth but the inevitable consequence 
of the false position in which for fifteen 
years France had been placed." It is 
this law of the moral world which ren- 
dered durable peace with that country, 
when headed by a revolutionary power, 
impossible ; and which was ultimately 
destined to inflict an awful retribution 
on its guilt and its ambition. Experi- 
ence, therefore, has now proved that 
Mr Pitt's view of the chai^cter of the 
revolutionary war was well founded; 
and that the seizure of the consular 
throne by Napoleon, only gave a new 
and more dangerous direction to that 
restless and insatiable spirit which had 



arisen from the convulsions \(iiich the 
Revolution had produced. 

25. Justice requires that it should 
be declared, that, in espousing the 
cause of the enemy on this occasion, 
and unifoiTdy palliating the crimes of 
the popular party in that country, the 
English Opposition were led, by the 
spirit of pai'ty, to forget equally the 
duties of patriotism and the dictates 
of reason. No hesitation need be felt 
by a British writer in expressing this 
opinion, because the ablest of the libei^d 
party in France themselves admit that 
their partisans in this country ,fell into 
this enormous eiror. ** Nothing," says 
Madame de Stael, *' was more contrary 
to Buonaparte's nature, or his interest^ 
than to have made peace in 1800. He 
could only live in agitation; and if 
anything could plead his apology with 
those who reflect on the influence of 
external circumstances on the human 
mind, it is, that he could only breathe 
finely in a volcanic atmosphere. It 
was absolutely necessary for him to 
present, every three months^ a new 
object of ambition to the French, in 
order to supply, by the grandeur and 
variety of external events, the vacuum 
occasioned by the remo^ of all ob- 
jects of domostio interest At that 
epoch, unhappily for the spirit of free- 
dom in England, the English Opposi- 
tion, with Mr Fox at their head, took 
an entirely false view of Napoleon; 
and hence it was that that party, pre- 
viously so estimable, lost its ascendant 
in the nation. It was already too much 
to have defended France under the 
Reign of Terror ; but it was,, if pos- 
sible, a still greater fault to have con- 
sidered Buonaparte as identified with 
the principles of fraedom, when in truth 
he was their deadliest enemy." " The 
eloquent declamations of Mr Fox," says 
Qeneral Mathieu Dumas, ''cannot in- 
validate the facts brought forward by 
Mr Pitt and Lord Grenville as to the 
origin of the war. The Girondists alone 
were the cause of its commencement. 
The names of those impostors who, to 
overturn the monarchical throne of 
France, prevailed on the King to de- 
clare that fatal war, should be consigned 
to an execrable celebrity; they tdone 
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brought down on Europe and their 
country a deluge of calamitiea." 

26. War being thus resolved on, the 
most Tigorous measorea were taJcen, 
both by parliament and the executive, 
to meet the dangers with which it 
might be attended. Parliament voted 
the sum of £600,000 to the crown, for 
the purpose of immediately aiding Aus- 
tria^ in the armaments which she had 
in contemplation ; and Mr Pitt stated 
that a loan of £2,500,000 to the Em- 
peror would be advanc^ The budget 
brought forward by the chancellor of 
the exchequer exhibited a most flatter- 
ing picture of the public credit, and 
proved that^ notwithstanding the im^ 
mense expenditure of the eight preced- 
ing campaigns, the national resources 
were still unimpaired.* The extraor- 
dinary fact which he mentioned, that, 
in the eighth year of the war, a loan of 
eighteen millions and a half had be€» 
obtained at the rate of four and three- 
fourths per cent, proved the enduring 
credit of the government^ and the al- 
most boundless extent of the wealth of 
Blngland, sustained aa it now was by 
an adequate and yet safe paper cur- 
rency. But both that great financier 
and the British public, misled by the 
fallacious brilliancy of present appear- 
ances, overlooked the grievous burden 
which the contraction of debt in the 
three-per-c^its,' — ^in other words, the 
imposition of a burden of £100 for 
every £60 advanced, — was ultimately 
to produce upon the national resources. 

27. The land forces of Great Britain 
in this year amoimted to 168,000 men, 
exclusive of 80,000 militia ; and for the 
service of the fleet, 120,000 seamen and 
marines were voted. The ships in com- 
mission were no less than 510, includ- 
ing 124 of the line. From a table laid 
before Parliament in this year, it ap- 
peared that the whole troops^, exclusive 
of militia, which had been raised for 
the service of the state during the eight 
years from 1792 to 1800, had been only 
208,000 ; a force not greater than might 
have been easily levied in a single year, 
out of a population then amounting to 
nearly sixteen millions, in the three 
kingdoms ; and which, if ably conduct- 
* See Appendix A, chap 



ed, and thrown into the scale when it 
was nearly balanced between France 
and Austria^ would unquestionably have 
terminated the war at the latest in two 
campaignaf 

28. Several domestic measures of 
great importance took place during 
this session of parliament. The bank 
charter was renewed for twenty-one 
years, there being twelve of the old 
charter still to run; in consideration 
of the advantages of which, the direc- 
tors agreed to give the public a loan of 
£3,000,000 for six years without inte- 
rest; the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act was continued by a great 
majority in both houses of parliament ; 
and Mr Dundas brought forward a full 
and satisfactory account of the afifairs 
of India.^ The union of Ireland with 
Great Britain was, after great resist- 
ance from a numerous party in Ireland, 
and a stormy debate in both houses of 
parliament in Dublin, carried by a laxge 
majority, chiefly through the powerM 
abilities, cool coutage, and vigorous 
efibrts of Lord Castlbbiaoh, who then 
gave the first specimen of that indomi- 
table firmness and steady perseverance 
iidiich were afterwards destined, on a 
greater stage, to lead the coalition 
against France to a glorious issue in 
the campaign of 1814. The burgher 
and mercantile class throughout the 
country were in general lukewarm on 
the subject; the dtizens of DubUn 

t *nie number of troops raised yearly from 
the commencement of the war, for the regu- 
lar army, was as follows— a woeAiI picture 
of the ignorance which then prevailed as 
to the meaais of combating a revolutionary 
power: 



1798 . 


. 17,038 


1797 . 


. 16»096 


1794 . 


. 88,661 


1798 . 


. 21,467 


1795 , 


. 40.460 


1799 . 


. 41,816 


1796 . 


. 16^386 


1800 . 


. 17,124 



Totalln eight yeara^ , . 208,888 

Lost in same time, 1860 officers, 60,000 men. 

— ^Whereas the French, with a population of 
26,000.000, raised, in 1792, 700,000, and in 
1798, 1,600,000 soldiers. Prussia^ with a po- 
pulation of 4,000,000, raised in 1813 neuriy 
200,000 men.— Jnn. It^. 180O, 144, App. to 
Chronicle: Pellbw's L^e of Lord Sidnoutht 
i. 196. The population of Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the census of 1800, was 10,642,000 
that of Ireland probably 6,000,000. 
X Appendix B^ ohi^. 
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yehemently opposed the cliange ; and 
the great body of the peasantry were 
ayerse to it, as likely to eztiDguiah the 
nationality to which they were fondly 
attached. Many persons wore, espe- 
cially in Westmeath, the orange and 
green cockade, to indicate that any 
combination of parties was preferable 
to a union with the sister kingdom. 
This great measure, accordingly, was 
not carried without the most violent 
opposition, both in the Irish Peers and 
Commons ; and it left the seeds of an 
animosity between the two islands, 
which, fostered by religious rancour 
and democratic passion, produced me- 
lancholy effects in after times upon the 
tranquillity and strength of &e em- 
pire. " To any man of the least re- 
flection," it was justly observed at the 
time, "there were additional reasons 
for a legislative union with England, as 
the only balm for the salvation of this 
distracted countiy ; but such is the in- 
fatuation of the people, that the most 
sovereign remedy that can be proposed 
is rejected as their bane." * 

29. By the treaty of union, the peers 
for the United Imperial Parliament 
were limited, from Ireland, to twenty- 
eight temporal and four spiritual peers, 
the former elected for life by the Irish 
peerage, the latter by rotation; the 
commoners fixed at one hundred. The 
Churches of England and Ireland were 
united, and provision was made for 
their union, preservation, and the con- 
tinuance of their discipline, doctrine, 
and worship for ever. Commercial 
privileges were fairly coocimunicated ; 
the national debt of each country was 
imposed, as a burden on its own fin- 
ances, and the general expex^diture or- 
dered to be defrayed, for twenty years 
afb^ the Union, in the proportion of 
fifteen parts for Great Britain and two 
for Ireland.. The laws and courts of 
both kingdoms were maintained on 
their existing footing, subject to such 
alterations as the united parliament 
might deem expedient This import- 
ant step was carried in the British 

* Colonel littlehales (private secrefcaiy to 
Lord Comwallis, the Lord -lieutenant) to 
Hr Addington, January 10, 1709.— Pbllsw's 
Uft n^ lord mdtnmUh, i. 220, 221. 



House of Commons by a minority of 
208 to 26, and in the Lords by 75 
to 7. 

30. The debates on this subject in the 
British parliament — which, although 
highly important in English, are not of 
sufficient moment for quotation in 
European history — ^are chiefly remark- 
able for the complete blindness of all 
parties to the real and ultimate conse' 
quences of the measure which was 
aidopted. Mr Pitt was most desirous to 
show that the influence of the crown 
would not be unduly augmented by the 
Irish members in the House of Com- 
mons ; while Mr Grey contended that 
** ultimately at leasts the Irish members 
will afford a certain accession of force 
to the party of every admimstration, 
and therefore forty of the most decayed 
boroughs should be struck off before 
the Union takes place. He accordingly 
moved, that it should be an instruction 
to the House to guard against the in- 
crease of the influence of the crown in 
the approaching Union." To us, who 
know tiiat by the aid of the Irish mem- 
bers, and their aid alone, even after the 
franchise had been raised from forty 
shillings to ten pounds by the Duke of 
Wellington, the great democratic change 
of 1882 on the British constitution was 
carriedft these speculations as to the 
ultimate consequences of the Union are 
singular monuments of the difficulty 
which even the greatest intellects ex- 
perience in prognosticating the conse- 
quences of any considerable alteration 
in the frame of government. In truth, 
the decisive addition which the Irish 
members furnished to the democratic 
party of the empire, on the first great 
crisis which occurred, adds another to 
the numerous examples which history 
affords of the extreme peril of applying 
to one country the institutions or go- 
vernment of another, or of supposing 
that the system of representation which 
the habits of centuries have moulded 

t Enfi^ish and Scotch members for the 
Reform Bill on its first division, 261 ' 
Against it| . . . 266—15 

Ireland, against it, 87 

For it, . . . 63—16 

Thas it was the admission of the Irish 
members which effected that great alteration 
in the English oonstitution. 
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to a conformity with the interests of 
one state, can be adopted without the 
utmost hazard by ano&er in an inferior 
stage of dvilisation, inheriting from 
its forefathers a more ardent tempera- 
menty or imder the influence of more 
vehement passions. 

81. Eyer since the great financial 
crisis of 1797, and the- limitation of 
cash payments by the act of that year, 
followed by the issue of two and one 
pound notes by the Bank of England, 
which immediately ensued, the pros- 
perity of the British empire had been 
steadily and rapidly increasing. The 
expenditure, of above sixty millions a- 
year by government, either in the cur- 
rent expenses or the payment of inte- 
rest on debt^ and the increase of the 
issues by the bank from, eleven millions 
to above fifteen during that period,* 
had produced a most extraordinary 
effect on the national industry. Prices 
of every species of produce had rapidly 



and steadily risen : that of ^rain in 
1800, exclusive of the effects of the 
scarcity of thattyear, was double what 
it had been in 1792, and every other 
article had advanced in a similar pro- 
portion.t The consequence was, that 
the industrious classes were, generally 
speaking, in affluent circumstances; 
immense fortunes rewarded the efforts 
of commercial enterprise ; the demand 
for labour, encouraged by the employ- 
ment of nearly four hundred thousand 
soldiers and sailors in the public ser- 
vice, was unbounded; the niunerous 
indirect taxes, heavy as they were, 
scarcely appeared a burden amidst the 
constant rise in the money price of the 
produce of industry ; and even the in- 
creasing weight of taxation, and the 
alarming magnitude of the debt, were 
but little felt amidst the general rise of 
prices and incomes which resulted from 
the profuse expenditure and lavish 
issue of paper by government.:]: 



Totali. 

£11,042,400 

12,442,070 

18,006,960 

16,400,970 



* Bank of England notes in circulation-— last quarter of 

F1t« poandi. Two and on« pound*. 

1797, . £10,411,700 £1,230,700 

1798, . 10,711,690 . 1,730,880 

1799, . 12,885,920 . 1,671»040 

1800, . 18,888,670 . 2,062,800 
•—Ann. Reg. 1800, p. 148, App. to ChnmicU, 

t Highest and lowest price of grain in five years, ending respectively — 

1790, from 61b. lid. to 898. 2d. 
1796, . . 748. 2d. .. 428. lid. 
1800, .. 1188. 7d. .. 608. Sd. 
— Mumdel's InivMrial SxtwOion of Oreat Briiain, 63. 

t According to Mr Pitt's statement in 1800, the British exports, imports, shipping, ton- 
nage, and revenue in tiie xmder-mentioned years, stood as follows : — 

ImporU. 
On an average of six years ending 5th Jan. 1793, . £18,685,000 

On an average of six years ending 5th Jan. 1801, . . 26,269,000 



JSxporU. 
On an average of six years ending 5th Jan. 1798 : 

Manuuictures, 
Foreign goods, 



On an average of six years ending 5th Jan. 1801 : 

Manu&ctures, 
Foreign goods^ 



Shipping in 1788, 
Do. 1792, 
Do. 1800, 



Tonna«« 
1,868^ 



sups. 
13,827 

16,079 1.540,145 

18,877 1^05,488 

Permoment taxe§, exdutive qf tear taxet. 
Year ending 5th Jan. 1798, ....... 

Do. do. 1794, ...... 

Do. do. 1796, ....... 



£14,771,000 
5,468,000 

£20,289,000 



£20,085.000 
12.867,000 

£32,962,000 



107,925 
118,286 
148,661 

£14,284,000 
13,941,000 
13,868.000 
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82. Oneolaaaoxily, that of annuitants, 
and all others depending on a fixed in- 
come, underwent, during those years, 
a progressiye decline of comforfc, which 
was increased in many cases to the 
most poignant distress by the high 
prices and severe scarcity which fol- 
lowed the disastrous harrest of 1799. 
The attention of parliament was early 
directed to the means of alleviating the 
famine of that year. Six reports were 
made by the Commons and two by the 
Lords on the dearth of provisions ; but 
the government, although severely 
press^ by the public suffering, steadily 
resisted sJl those harsh or violent mea- 
sures which procure a present relief at 
the expense of future confidence in the 
cultivators. An act was passed to lower 
the quality of all the bread baked in 
the kingdom ; the importation of nee 
and maize encouraged by liberal boun- 
ties ; distillation from grain stopped : 
and by these and other means an addi- 
tional supply, to the enormous amount 
of two million five hundred thousand 
quarters,* nearly a tenth part of the 
annual consumption of the people at 
that period, was procured for the use 
of the inhabitants. By these generous 
and patriotic efforts, joined to the ad- 
mirable patience and forbearance of the 
people, this tiying crisis was surmount- 



ed without any of those oonvnlsions 
which might have been anticipated 
from so severe a calamity during a 
period of almost universal war ; and in 
the latter part of the year, England, bo 
far from being overwhelmed by its re- 
verses, was enabled to present ao un- 
daunted front to the hostility of com- 
bined Europe. 

84. Deprived, by the secession of 
Russia, of the power from whom they 
had derived such efficacious assistance 
in the preceding campaign, Austria and 
Qi*eat Britain made the utmost efforts 
to prosecute the war with .vigour. By 
their imited influence, the German em- 
pire was prevailed upon to bi^a treaty, 
binding the states who composed it to 
frtmish a contingent of three hundred 
thousand men for the common cause ; 
but very few of the electors obeyed the 
requisition, and the troops of the em- 
pire were of hardly any service in the 
succeeding campaign. To stimulate 
their languid dispositions, a vigorous** 
circular was, in the beginning of De- 
cember, sent by the Archduke Charles 
to the anterior circles of the empire, in 
which he strenuously uiged the forma- 
tion of new levies, and pointed out, ia 
energetic terms, the futility of the idea 
that any durable peace was practicable 



Tear ending 6tli Jan. 1796^ 
Do, do. 17»T, 

Do. do. 1798, 

Do. do. 1799, 

Do. do. 1800, 



1797. 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
-ParLHia. zxxiv. 1568. 



Orou rtcevpUfrom taxes. 



£13.657,000 
14.292,000 
18,332,000 
14,275,000 
15,743,000 



£23,076,000 
80,175,000 
34^750,000 
38,535,000 



* The resources obtained in this way are thus detailed in the Sixth Beport of the Com- 
mons :— 



Importation of wheat fh>m Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 
Do. of flour from America, 
Do. of flour from Canada, 
Do. of rice, equal to 

Stoppage of starch, equal to 
Do. of distilleries, 
Use of coarse meal, 

Betrenchment, 



Quarter*. 
170,000 
580,000 

80,000 
630,000 

40,000 
860,000 
400,000 
800,000 



2.510,000 
large as these importations were considered at that period, and unprecedented as they 
unquestionablT were, they have been greatly exceeded m subsequent times. The grain im- 
ported, in twelve months subsequent to the Irish £unine of 1846, exceeded 12,000,000 quar- 
ters.— Porter's PaH. Tables, 1847. 
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with a country in such a state of revo- 
lutionary excitement as Franoe^and the 
vanity of supposing that^ by concen- 
trating all the powers of government in 
the hands of a victorious chieftain, it 
was likely to be either less formidable 
or more pacific. But although that 
great general was indefatigable in his 
endeavoiuB to put the Imperialists on 
a respectable footing, and rouse them 
to make the most acUve preparations 
for war, he' was far firom feeling any 
confidence in the issue of the approach- 
ing contest, now that Russia was with- 
drawn on the one side, and Napoleon 
was added on the other ; and he ear- 
nestly counselled the Austrian cabinet 
to t^e advantage of the successes of 
the late campaign, and the recent 
change of government in France, by 
concluding peace witili the Republic. 
The cabinet of Vienna, however, deemed 
it inadvisable to stop short in the career 
of success; and not only refused to 
treat with Napoleon, who had proposed 
peace on the basis of the treaty of Cam- 
po Formic, but deprived the Archduke, 
who had so candidly stated his opinion, 
of tiie command of the army in Ger- 
many, and conferred it on Qeneral 
Kray. Notwithstanding the great abi- 
lities of the latter general, this change 
proved extremely prejudicial to the 
Imperial fortunes : the Archduke was 
adored by the soldiers, and his retire- 
ment not only shook tiieir confidence 
in themselves, but cooled the ardour 
of the circles in the south of Germany, 
to whom his great achievements in the 
campaign of 1796 were stiU the subject 
of grateful recollection. He retired to 
bis government of Bohemia, from 
when he had the melancholy prospect 
of a series of reverses, which possibly 
his talents might have prevented, and 
certainly his wisdom had foreseen. 

35. By a treaty signed on the 16th 
March, the Elector of Bavaria agreed to 
put twelve thousand men in the pay of 
Great Britain, to be employed in the 
common cause ; and by another treaty 
with the Elector of Mayence and the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, each of these 
petty states agreed to furnish six thou- 
sand men, paid by the same power, for 
the same purpose. These troops, how* 



ever, could not be oiganised in suffi- 
cient time to take a part in the early 
operations of the campaign, and they 
formed at best but a poor substitute 
for the sturdy Russian veterans, who 
were retiring towards the northern ex- 
tremity of Germany, equally exasper- 
ated at their allies and their enemies. 
By another and more important treaty, 
signed at Vienna on the 20th June, the 
Emperor agreed to raise his forces, 
both in Germany and Italy, to the 
greatest possible amount, and the two 
powers bound themselves each not to 
make a separate peace without the con- 
sent of the other ; in consideration of 
which England engaged not only to ad- 
vance a subsidy of £2,000,000 sterling 
to the Imperial treasury, but to aug- 
ment as much as practicable the Ger- 
man and Swiss troops in the British 
pay in the German campaign. 

36. Justly proud of the glorious suc- 
cesses of the preceding campaign, which, 
in so fiEir as its troops were concerned, 
had been almost unchequered, and re- 
lying with confidence on its superb 
armies, two himdred thousand strong, 
in Germany and Italy, the cabinet of 
Vienna resolved on continuing the con- 
test But the military preparations 
which they made were not commensu- 
rate to the magnitude of the danger 
which was to be apprehended, since 
the First CJonsul was placed at the head 
oftheFrenchgovemmcnt. Their forces 
in Germany were raised to ninety-two 
thousand men, exclusive of the Bava- 
rian and Wiirtembergcontingents ; but 
this vast body was scattered over an 
immense line, from the source of the 
Rhine to the banks of the Maine, while 
the centre in the valley of the Danube, 
where the decisive blows were to be 
struck, was so weakened that no re- 
spectable force could be collected to 
make head against*the French invasion. 
The army under Melas in Italy, was by 
gi'eat exertions augmented to ninety- 
six thousand men ; the Aulic Council, 
reduced by the recent conquest of that 
country, having fallen into the great 
mistake of supposing that the vital 
point of the contest was to be found 
in the Maritime Alps or on the banks 
of the Var, whereas it lay nearer home^ 
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in France, after ten years of reyolu- 
tion, the concealment of treasure had 
become as common as in the Pashalics 
of Turkey. Amidst the uniyersal dis- 
may, extortion, pillage, and corruption 
were general among the servants of 
gOTemment Places, clothing, provi- 
sions, stores, — eyerytiiing, in short, was 
sold to satisfy their cupi<Sty ; and while 
evexy office was openly put up to sale, 
enormous fortunes were amassed by 
botiitheeleyatedand the inferior agents 
of corruption. 

39. The injustice committed by these 
forced loans is one of the most striking 
instances of the monstrous effects of 
the democratic ascendancy which, by 
the Revolution of 18th Fructidor, had 
obtained in France. They were laid 
indiscriminately on all property, mov- 
able, and immovable, and were found- 
ed — 1. On the amount of the direct 
contribution; and 2. On an arbitrary 
base. Eveiy one who paid 500 francs 
was taxed at four- tenths of his income ; 
all who paid 4000 francs and upwards, 
at its whole amount The arbitrary 
base was founded on the opinion of a 
jury, selected from the lowest classes, 
who were entitled to tax the relations 
of emigrants or any persons of noble 
birth at any sum they chose. The 
effects of so iniquitous a system may 
be conceived. Property disappeared, 
or was concealed as stu^ously as in the 
dynasties of the East Every branch 
of the public revenue was drying up 
from the extinction of credit. 

40. The establishment of a firm and 
powerful government in a great degree 
arrested tiiese disorders, and restored 
the finances as if by enchantment. The 
capitalists of Paris, long inaccessible to 
the demands for loans by the revolu- 
tionary government, came forward with 
12,000,000 of francs ; the sale of the 
estates of the house of Orange produc- 
ed 24,000,000 more ; national domains 
to a great extent found purchasers from 
the increasing confidence in govern- 
ment ; and, instead of the forced loans 
from the opulent classes, which had 
utterly annihilated credit, and, by the 
flagrant injustice with which they were 
levied, recalled the worst days of the 
Reign of Terror, a new tax of twenly- 



five per cent on real property, though 
a burden that would be deemed intole- 
rable in any state which had tasted of 
the sweets of real fredom, gave general 
satisfaction, and soon produced a large 
increase to the revenue. At the same 
time the foundations of a sinking fiind 
and a national bank were laid, the pub- 
lic forests put under a new and rigor- 
ous direction, monthly remittances 
from the coUeetors of taxes established, 
and the measures commenced, which 
were calculated to revive public credit 
after a prostration of ten years. Such 
was the effect of these measures, that 
in September 1800 the remaining third 
of the national debt had lisen fi^m eight 
to forty per cent The public creditors 
received a half of their payments in 
silver — a change which, from the uni- 
versal discredit to which paper had 
fallen, was looked upon as the firet 
great step towards a return to a just 
system of administration. 

41. The pacification of La Vendue 
was the next object of the First Con- 
sul The law of hottages and the 
forced requisitions had revived the 
dvil war in that country, and sixty 
thousand men were in the field ; but 
it was a different contest from the ter- 
rible burst which, seven years before, 
had proved so disastrous to the Repub- 
lican arms. The devastation of the 
country, and destruction of the popu- 
lation by that bloody strife, had anni- 
hilated the elements of resistance on 
any considerable scale ; and mere gue- 
rilla bands, seldom amounting to two 
thousand men, traversed the fields in 
different directions, levying contribu- 
tions, and held together as much by 
the love of pillage as by indignation 
at oppression. Through the interven- 
tion of Hyde Neuville, an able young 
man of an ardent disposition, who 
nevertheless was not misled by the 
dictates of passion, a negotiation was 
opened with the leaders of the insur* 
gents; and although they paid but 
little attention to the first proclama- 
tions of Napoleon, yet, being soon con- 
vinced by the tenor of his administra- 
tioh, that a more equitable system than 
that of the Revolution was about to 
commence, they gradually listened to 
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his proposals. At the same time;, the 
approach of formidable forces from all 
quarters oonvineed them that they had 
now a more diffioult antagonist to deal 
with than the weak though tyrannical 
Directory. Ch&tiUon and d' Autichamp 
were the first to giro the example of 
submission; and soon after Suzanet 
and the Abb^ Bemier concluded, at 
Kont-Lugon, a treaty highly honour* 
able to themselves for the termination 
of hostilities. 

42. The able and heroic Count Louis 
de Frott^ was not equally fortunate. 
He had written a letter to the Bepub- 
Ucan chief, proposing a general pacifi- 
cation of the Chouans, and was at the 
place of conference, when the negotia- 
tion was {HTotraoted beyond the time 
assigned for the acceptance of terms of 
peace by the Royalists. He was then 
perfidiously seized, along with all his 
followers, on the ground of a letter he 
had written to an aide-de-camp during 
the negotiation, and brought before a 
military tribunal, by which they were 
inmiediately (jjpered to be executed. 
They underwent the sentence next day, 
and met death with the most heroic 
courage, standing erect, with tiieir eyes 
unbandaged. One of the aides-de-camp 
was only woimded by the first dis- 
charge ; he calmly ordered the men to 
fire again, and fell pierced to the earth. 
The unhappy aide-de-camp whose un- 
fortunate discoyery of the letter had 
occasioned this catastrophe, was seized 
with such despair that he blew out his 
brains. This murder is a lasting stain 
on Napoleon's administration. Frott^ 
was not taken in arms, but perfidiously 
seized by a company of Republicans, 
when under an escort of the national 
troops, and engaged in a negotiation 
for a final pa<Sfioation. But he was 
deemed too able to be p<9rmitted to 
survive, even in that age of returning 
clemency. There were no just grounds 
for this piece of cruelty, for the inter- 
cepted letter, though imprudent, con- 
tained nothing which could warrant 
the captive's execution. It must be 
added, however, in justice to Napo- 
leon, that it contained expressions ex- 
tremely hostile to the First Consul; 
and that, at the earnest solicitation of 



his secretary Bourrienne, he bad actu- 
ally made out an order tor his paxdon, 
which, from some delay in the trans- 
mission, unfortunately arrived too late 
to save the hero's Ufa About the 
same time he generously pardoned M. 
Defeu, a brave emigrant officer taken 
in arms against the state, and doomed 
by the cruel laws of the Republic to 
instant death. 

4S. Qeorges, Bourmont^ and some 
others, maintained for a few weeks 
longer in Brittany a gallant resistance; 
buty finding that the inhabitants were 
weary of civil war, and ^dly em- 
braced the opportunity of resuming 
their pacific occupations, they at length 
came into the measures of government, 
and were treated with eqiml clemency 
and good fiiith by the First Consul, to 
whom most of them ever after yielded 
a willing and useful obedience. In the 
end of January, General Brune an- 
nounced by proclamationihat the paci- 
fication of La Yend^ was complete, 
and on the 28d of the following month 
a general and unqualified amncBty was 
puldished. The Yendean chie& were 
received with great distinction by Na- 
poleon at Maknaison, and generally 
promoted to important situations. The 
cur^ Bemier was made Bishop of 
Orieana, and intrusted afterwards with 
the delicate task of conducting the 
negotiation concerning the conccnrdat 
with the Papal government. The rapid 
and complete pacification of this dis- 
tracted province by Napoleon, proves 
how much the long duration of its 
bloody and disastrous war had been 
owing to the cruelty and oppression of 
the Rspublican authorities. 

44. The next important step of Na- 
poleon was to detach Russia com- 
pletely from the alliance of Great Bri- 
tain, — an attempt which was much 
facilitated by the angry feeUngs excited 
in the mind of the Emperor Paul and 
his generals by the disastrous issue of 
the preceding campaign, and the rising 
jealousy of the maritime power of Great 
Britain, which had sprung up firom 
fortuitous events, in the minds of the 
Northern powers, and which in the 
following year led to the most import- 
ant residts. Aware of the favomuble 
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torn which affidra in the Baltic had 
recently taken, the First Oonsol lost 
no opportunity of ooltiyating a good 
understanding with the Buaaian Em- 
peror ; and, by a series of adroit acts 
of courtesy, succeeded at length, not 
only in obliterating all feelings of hos* 
tility, but in establishing the most per- 
fect understanding between the two 
cabinets. Napoleon sent boc^ all the 
Russian prisoners in France, seven 
thousand in number, who had been 
taken at Zurich and in Holland, not 
only without exchange^ but eqtdpped 
anew in the Russian uniform. This 
politic proceeding was not lost on the 
Czar, who had been already dazzled 
by the lustre of Napoleon's victories 
in Italy and Egypt An interchange 
of civilities and courtesies ensued, 
which ere long terminated in the dis* 
missal of Lord Whitworth from St 
Petersburg, and the arrival of Baron 
Springborton, as Russian ambassador, 
at Palis. The Britiah vessels were 
soon affcer laid under embargo in the 
Russian harbours, and that angry cor- 
respondence began, which terminated 
in the array of all the powers of the 
North in open hostilii^ against Qreat 
Britain. 

45. The military measures of Napo- 
leon were equally energetia Upon the 
refusal of Great Britain to treat, he 
issued one of his heart-stirring pro- 
clamations, which were so well calcu- 
lated to rouse the ardent spirit of the 
French people. He told them that the 
English minister had rejected his pro- 
posals of peace ; that, to command it, 
he had need of money, of iron, and 
soldiers ; and that he swore to combat 
alone for the happiness of France and 
the peace of the world. This animated 
addi'ess, coupled with the magic that 
encircled the name of Napoleon, pro- 
duced an amazing effect. Victory 
seemed again about to attend the Re- 
publican standards, under the auspices 
of a leader to whom she had never yet 
proved faithless ; the patriotic ardour 
of 1793 was in part revived, with all the 
addition which the national strength 
had since received from the experience 
of later times. The first class of the 
conscription for the year 1800 was put 



in requiattion, without any exonption 
either in favour of rank or fortune: 
this supply put at the diaposal of go- 
vernment one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. Besides this, a stiU 
more efficient force for immediate ser- 
vice was formed by a summons to all 
the veterans who had obtained fur* 
lough or leave of absence for the eight 
preceding years, and who, unless fixr* 
nished with a valid excuse, were re- 
quired again to serve. They joyfully 
rejoined their colours to serve under 
the conqueror of Rivoli, and this mea- 
sure procured a supply of thirty thou- 
sand experienced soldiers. At the same 
time, the gendarmerie were put on a 
better footing; and various improve- 
ments effected, particularly in Uie ar- 
tillery department, which greatly aug- 
mented &e efficiency of that impoilr- 
ant arm of the public service. Twenty- 
five thousand horses, bought in the in- 
terior, were distributed among the ar- 
tillery and cavalry on the frontier; 
and all the stores and equipments of 
the armies were repaired with a celerity 
so extraordinary, that it would have 
appeared incredible, if long experience 
had not proved, that confidence in the 
vigour and stability of government 
operates as rapidly in increasing, as 
the vacillation and insecurity of demo- 
cracy, not obviated by extraordinaiy 
public excitement, or despotic powers 
in its leaders, does in withering the 
national resources. Far from experi- 
encing the difficulty which had been 
so severely felt by the Directory in re- 
taining the soldiers to their colours, 
the consular government was power- 
fully seconded by the patriotic efforts 
of all classes. Several brilliant corps 
of volunteers were formed; and the 
ranks rapidly filled up by veterans 
hastening to renew their toils under a 
leader to whom fortune had hitherto 
proved so propitious. In consequence, 
the government soon found itself at 
the head of two hundred and fifty 
thousand men, with whom to com- 
mence hostilities in Italy and Ger- 
many ; while above one hundred thou- 
sand conscripts were rapidly learning 
the rudiment of war at the depots in 
the interior, and before six months 
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might be expected to join the armiefl 
on the frontier. 

46. But it was not merely in euch 
praiseworthy efforts for the security 
and pacification of France, that the 
energies of the First Consul were em- 
ployed. He already meditated the re- 
establishment of the monarchy, and 
early commenced that system of mis- 
leading the people' by false epithets, 
and dazzling them by splendid page- 
ants, which was intend^ to prepare 
them for the lustre of the throne, and 
induce them to concur in the recon- 
struction of all the parts of the social 
edifice, which it had been the object of 
the Revolution to destroy. To accom- 
plish this object, he appHed himself to 
what he was well aware is at all times, 
but especially during the decline of re- 
volutionaiy fervour, the ruling princi- 
ple of human nature, — viz. self-interest. 
All the officers of state, all the mem- 
bers of the legislature, were endowed 
with ample salaries ; even the tribunate, 
which professed to be the barrier of 
the people against the encroachments 
of government, received above j£50,000 
a-year among its eighty members, being 
at the rate of nearly £700 a-year to 
each individual who composed it; a 
very large allowance in a country where 
the highest civil functionaries, the heads 
of the law and church, received only 
from £300 to £600 annually ; and the 
great body of the parochial clei^ only 
£40 or £60.* From the veiy first, he 
commenced the demolition of all those 
ensigns and expressions which recalled 
the idea of the liberty and equality, 
from the strife of which his redoubt- 
able power had arisen. The image of 
the Republic, seated and holding a 
spear in her hand, which was at the 



* The civil list under the First Consul was 
fixed at the following sums : — 

Legislatiye Body, 2,400»000 fr., or 
Tribunate, 1,812,000 

Archives, . 76,000 

Three Consuls, 1,800,000 
Council of State, 676, 000 
Their Secretaries, 112,600 
Six Ministers, 860,000 

Minister of Foreign 
AfGEdrs, . 90,000 



£96,000 
68,000 

8,000 
72,000 
27,000 

4.600 
14,000 



8,600 



6,824,600 fr., or £278,000 
— -BOUBBIBKNB, iii. 242. 



top of all the ofi&cial letters at the 
commencement of the consulship, 'was 
suppressed. Some doubt existed, in the 
first instance, as to which of the cpn- 
suls should take the chair, and Si^yes 
openly ajsserted his pretensions to it, in 
virtue as well of his seniority as of his 
great services in the cause of freedom ; 
but Napoleon cut the matter short by 
stepping into the chair himself, The 
jealousy of the elder consul was soon 
removed by the grant of the lai^e pro- 
perty out of the park of Versailles, 
which has been already mentioned. 
At the same time, the habiliments and 
ensigns of authority were changed ; the 
Greek and Roman costumes, which re- 
called the ideas of equality lately so 
much in vogue, were abolished, and re- 
placed by the militaiy dress. The First 
Consul appeared on all occasions in 
uniform, with boots and spurs ; and all 
the inferior military functionaries fol- 
lowed his example. The levees, which 
he held almost daily, were crowded 
with officers in full dress; and the 
court of the first magistrate of the Re- 
public was noways distinguishable from. 
the headquarters of its greatest general. 
At the same time, the institution of sa- 
bres and fusils of merit, as a testimony 
of reward to military distinction, al- 
ready shadowed out to the discerning 
eye the Legion of Honour, and the re- 
establishment of titles of rank and a 
hereditary nobility ; while the daily re- 
views, with all the pomp and splendour 
of war, in the Place Carrousel, accus- 
tomed the people to those magnificent 
pageants which were destined to con- 
ceal from their gaze the chains of the 
empire. 

47. These measures were all steps, 
and not unimportant ones, toward the 
re-establishment of monarchical autho- 
rity. But they were the prelude only 
to greater changes. In December 1799, 
an important arrit was published, which, 
on the preamble — " That a part of the 
journals printed at Paris are instru^ 
ments in the hands of the enemies of 
the Republic ; and that it is the first 
duty of the government to watch over 
its security," decreed, " That the min- 
ister of police should not suffer to be 
printed, during the continuance of the 
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war, any journals but the following." 
Then followed a list of thirteen news- 
papers, thus invested with the mono- 
poly of Paris; and from those thus sup- 
pressed were only excepted " those ex- 
eluiwdy devoted to science, the arts, li- 
terature, commerce, or adyertisements." 
It was decreed, by a separate artide, 
that " any journal among those retain- 
ed, which inserted anything contrary to 
the sovereignty of the people, should be 
immediately suppressed" This clause, 
inserted to blind the people to the real 
tendency of the measure, received in 
the sequel, as was foreseen at the time, 
the most liberal interpretation, and was 
applied, contrary to its obvious mean- 
ing, to sanction the extinction of all 
newspapers opposed to the consular go- 
vernment. Thus early commenced the 
mtem of Napoleon for the coercion of 
tiae press — a system which received, 
during the remainder of his reign, such 
ample development ; and which, as Ma- 
dame de Stael justly remarks, converted 
that great engine, generally considered 
as the palla(Hum of liberty, into the 
most powerful instrument of bondage, 
by perpetually exhibiting a series of 
false and delusive pictures to the hu- 
man mind, and excluding all others 
from view. 

48. The next step of Napoleon was 
to fix his residence in the Tmleries, and 
sleep in the ancient apartments of ihe 
kings of France. This great change, 
however, required considerable caution 
in its accomplishment ; it was so palpa- 
ble an approach towards royalty, that 
it might shock the feeling of the peo- 
ple, and endanger the newly established 
authority. Slowly, and with profound 
dissimulation, therefore, he proceeded 
in his advances. A fine statue of Bru- 
tus was first placed in one of the gal- 
leries of the palace ; it was thought the 
most ardent republicans could appre- 
' hend nothing from a change which com- 
menced with honour done to the hero 
who had slain a tyitmt. Orders were 
next given to repair and put in order 
the royal apartments in the Tuileries, 
and under the veil of these words great 
changes were effected. The bonnett 
rouges and republican emblems were 
all effiBtced ; the statues which were to 



adorn the great gallery chosen by Na- 
poleon himself ; he selected among the 
ancients, Demosthenes and Alexander, 
Brutus and CsDsar; among the mo- 
dems, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, 
Cond^, Prince Eugene, Marlborough, 
Marshal Saxe, Frederick, Washington, 
Dugommier, Dampierre, and Joubert 
At length the translation of Hie Con- 
suls from the Luxembourg to the Tuil- 
eries took place ; the roysd apartments 
were destined for Napoleon, those in 
the pavilion of Flora for the other Con- 
suls. The eortlge set out from the Lux- 
embouig, surrounded by a splendid 
train of officers and three thousand 
chosen troops, among whom the fa- 
mous regiment of Guides was peculi- 
arly conspicuous. Napoleon, with the 
two other Consuls, was drawn in a mag- 
nificent chariot by six white horses, the 
same which the Emperor of Austria had 
given himafter the treaty of Campo For- 
mic ; he bore in his hand the splendid 
sabre presented to him by the same so- 
vereign on that occasion. The cabinet 
ministers followed in their carriages, 
the only ones which were to be seen on 
the occasion ; for such was the miser- 
able destitution in which the Revolu- 
tion had left the highest civil function- 
aries of France, that to transport the 
council of state they were obliged to 
have recourse to hackney-coaches! The 
real luxury of that period consisted in 
the splendour of the troops, whose bril- 
liant uniforms and prancing chargers 
formed a painful contrast to the mean- 
ness and simplicity of the civil autho- 
rities. Last and sad effect of revolu- 
tionary convulsions, to cast to the earth 
everything but the ensigns of military 
prowess! 

49. Fromtheopeninginto the Carrou- 
sel, from the quay of the Tuileries to the 
gate of the palace, the procession passed 
through a double line of guards — a 
royal usage, which offered a singular 
contrast to the inscription on the guard- 
house by which it passed — "10th 
August 1792 — Royaltv is abolished in 
France, and shallnever he re-established" 
On entering the gates, he observed some 
clusters of pikes surmounted by bon- 
nets rotwes and tricolor flags. " Re- 
move all that rubbish," said he, with 
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characteriBtio impatience.* Ko sooner 
had he arrlTed at the foot of the great 
stair than Napoleon, allowing the other 
Consuls to ascend to the presence- 
chamher, mounted on horseback, and, 
amidst incessanlv cries of " Vive le Pre- 
mier Consul 1" passed in review above 
twenty thousand men. Murat was on 
his right, Lannes on his left ; the bril> 
liant staff who surrounded him bore on 
their visages the marks of the sun of 
Italy or the sands of Egypt^ When the 
banners of the ninetieth, the forty- 
third, and thirtieth demi- brigades, 
which exhibited only bare poles riddled 
with shot and surmounted by tatters 
black with powder, were carried past^ 
he bowed with respect to the monu- 
ments of military valour. Enthusiastic 
acclamations rent the skies ; and such 
was the universal transport, that, when 
the review was concluded, and the First 
Consul ascended to the audience-cham- 
ber, and took his station in the centre 
of the room, his colleagues were re- 
duced to the rank of pages foUovnng 
his train. On that day royalty was in 
truth re-established in France, some- 
what less than eight years after it had 
been abolished by the revolt of thelOth 
August. On the night of his entry into 
the Tuileries, Napoleon said to his se- 
cretary — " Bourrienne, it is not enough 
to be in the Tuileries ; we must ta^ke 
measures to remain there. Who has 
not inhabited this palace ? It has been 
the abode of robbers, of members of 
the Convention. Ah ! there is your 
brother^s house, from which, eight 
years ago, we saw the good Louis XY L 
besieged in the Tuileries, and carried 
off into captivity. But you need not 
fear a repetition of the scene. Let them 
attempt it with me if they darcb" f 

50. No sooner was the First Consul 
established at the Tuileries, than the 
usages, dress, and ceremonial of a court 
were at once resumed. The antecham- 
bers were filled with chamberlains, 
pages, and esquires ; footmen in bril' 
liant liveries filled the lobbies and 
staircases ; the levees were conducted 

* "Otez-moi bien vite toviet eti eoclion- 
n«rtea-2a."— CAPsnouB, Hktoire dt Louii Phil- 
ippe^ r. 233. 

t AnU, chap. vn. { 73. 



with as much splendour as the dilapi- 
dated state of most fortunes would per- 
mit; and a drawing-room, composed 
chiefly of the wives of the young gen- 
erals who had been the companions of 
Napoleon, presided over by the grace 
and elegance, and embellished by the 
extravagance, of Josephine, already re- 
vived to a certain degree the lustre of 
a court Napoleon was inde&tigable 
in his attention to these mattei-s. He 
deemed the colour of a livery, the cut 
of a court^lress, not beneath his notice, 
endeavouring in every way to dazzle 
the eyes of the vxdgar, and efface all re- 
collection of the Republic before it vras 
formally abolished by the authority of 
govemment.:r For the same reason^ 
he revived the use of silk stockings in 
dress, and re-established the balk of 
the opera -> an event which was so 
great an innovation on the manners of 
the Republic, that it created quite a 
sensation at that period. But Napo- 
leon, in pursuing these measures, knew 
well the character of the fVench. 
<< While they are discussing these 
changes," said he, " they will cease to 
talk nonsense about my poMtics ; and 
that is what I want Let them amuse 
themselves, let them dance; but let 
them not thrust their heads into the 
councils of government. Commerce 
will revive under the increasing ex> 
penditure of the capital I am not 
afraid of the Jacobins ; I never was so 
much applauded as at the last parade. 
It is ridiculous to say that nothing is 
right but what is new ; we have had 
enough of such novelties. I would 
rather have the balls of the opera than 
the saturnalia of the Qoddess of Bea- 
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son. 

X The Einff of Prassia was amo&g the first 
to r^coefnise the oonmilar government, and 
Napoleon was highly gratified when an aide- 
de-camp, whom he despatdied to Borlin, 
was admitted to the honour of dining at the 
royal table. H. Luochesini, in October 1^, 
was charged with a apeoial mission to tiie 
court of the Tuileries from the Prusidan go- 
vernment. The First Consul received mm 
at St Cloud, and was at the balcony when he 
arrived. He was much struck vnJax the de> 
ooratioDS whidi he bore, and the rich liveiy 
of the servants who attended him ; and he 
was heard to exclaim, "That is impodng: 
we must have things of that sort to dazuo 
the people."— TaiBAunsAu, 14>l& 
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51. The condition of the emigrants 
next attracted the attention of the First 
OonsuL No lesa than a hundred and 
forty-five thousand persons were on the 
lists of emigrants, banished either by 
the Convention or the Directory. This 
immense and miserable body was gra- 
dually and cautiously restored to France 
by his exertions. In the first instance, 
a decree was published, which took off 
the sentence of banishment against a 
great number of those who had been 
exiled by the result of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor. It was only provided that they 
should be under the surveillance of the 
police, and reside at the places appoint- 
ed for each respectively in the decree. 
Among the persons thus restored 
against an unjust sentence, were many 
of the most eminent citizens of the Re- 
public : Camot, Barth^lemy, Boissy 
d'AnglaSy Portalisy Villaret- Joyeuse, 
and above forty others. The First Con- 
sul immediately made use of the most 
eminent of them in the service of the 
state: Camot was appointed minister 
at war in the absence of Berthier, and 
contributed in a powerful manner to 
the glorious issue of the succeeding 
campaign. Harare also was recalled, 
and was so desirous to receive employ- 
ment, that he wrote a long letter justi- 
fying his conduct to Napoleon. But 
the latter never could be persuaded to 
take into his direct service that harden- 
ed republican. Those proscribed by 
the Directory were thus early admit- 
ted mto favour ; at a subsequent period 
he received with equally open arms the 
Royalists and the victims of the Revo- 
lution. The only faction against which 
to the last he was inveterate, was the 
remnant of the Jacobin party, who re- 
tained throughout all his reign the re- 
solution of their character and the per- 
versity of their opinions. 

52. At the time when Napoleon was 
placed on the consular throne, he or- 
ganised his secret police, intended to 
act as a check on the public one of 
Fouch^. Duroc was at first at the 
head of this establishment^ to whidi 
Junot^ as governor of Paris, soon after 
succeeded. So early did this great 
leader avail himself of this miserable 
engine, unknown in constitutional mon- 



archies, the resource of despots, incon- 
sistent with anything like freedom, but 
the sad legacy bequeathed to succeed- 
ing ages by the despotism of the mon- 
archy, and the convulsions and devas- 
tations of the Revolution. The spies 
and agents of this police and counter- 
police soon filled every coffee-house and 
theatre in Paris ; they overheard con- 
versations, mingled in groups, encour- 
aged seditious expressions, were to be 
found alike in saloons of palaces and 
in prisons, and rendered every man in- 
secure, from the monarch on the throne 
to the captive in the dungeon. Lately 
appointed governor of Paris, Junot had 
a multitude of inferior agents in his 
pay to watch the motions of Fouch^ ; 
and hei, in his turn, carried corruption 
into the bosom of the consular family, 
and, by liberally supplying funds for 
her extravagance, obtained secret infor- 
mation from Josephine herself. This 
miserable system has survived all the 
changes amid which it arose. The for- 
midable engine, organised in the heart 
of Paris, with its arms extending over 
all Framce, is instantiy seized upon by 
each successive faction which rises to 
the head of affau's ; the herd of in- 
formers and spies is perpetuated from 
generation to generation, and exercises 
its prostituted talents for behoof of any 
government which the armed force of 
the capital has elevated to supreme 
power ; the people^ habituated to this 
unseen authority, regard it as an indis" 
pensable part of regular government ; 
and a system, which was the disgrace 
of Roman servitude in the corrupted 
days of the empire, is ingrafted on a 
government which boasts of concen- 
trating within itself all the lights of 
modem civilisation. 

58. The circumstances of the Roman 
empire, as remodelled by Constantine, 
afford a striking analogy to those of 
France when Napoleon ascended the 
throne; and it is curious to observe 
how exactiy the previous destruction 
of the nobility and higher classes in 
the two countries paved the way, by 
necessary consequence, for the same 
despotic institutions. " The patrician 
families," says Gibbon, " whose origi- 
nal numbers were never recruited till 
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the end of the oommonwealthy either 
fjEiiled in the ordinary course of nature, 
or were extinguished in so many fo- 
reign or domestic wars. Few remained 
who could derive their genuine origin 
from the foundation of the city, when 
Csesar and Augustus, Claudius and 
Vespasian, created a competent num- 
ber of new patrician funilies. But 
these artificial supplies, in which the 
reigning house was always included, 
were rapidly swept away by the rage 
of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, thd 
change of manners, and the intermix- 
ture of nations. Little more was left, 
when Constantino ascended the throne, 
than a vague and imperfect tradition 
that the patricians had once been the 
first among the Romans. To form a 
body of nobles whose influence may 
restrain, while it secures, the authority 
of the monarch, would have been very 
inconsistent with the character and po- 
licy of Constantino ; buty had he seri- 
ously entertained such a design, it 
might have exceeded the measure of 
his power to ratify, by an arbitrary 
edict, an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and opinion. He 
revived, indeed, the title of patricians ; 
but he revived it cu a penonal, noi a 
hereditary dittinction. They yielded 
only to the transient authority of the 
annual consuls ; but they enjoyed the 
pre-eminence over all the great offi- 
cers of state. This honourable rank 
was bestowed on them for life ; and as 
they were usually favourites and minis- 
ters at the imperial court, the true ety- 
mology of the word was perverted by 
ignorance *and flattery, and the patri- 
cians of Constantino were reverenced 
as the adopted fathers of the emperor 
and the republic. 

54. "Thepolioe insensibly assumed 
the licence of reporting whatever they 
could observe of the conduct, either of 
magistrates or private citizens, and 
were soon considered as the eyes of the 
monarch and the scoux^e of the peo- 
ple. Under the warm influence of a 
feeble reign, they multiplied to the in- 
credible number of ten thousand, dis- 
dained the mild though frequent ad- 
monitions of the laws, and exercised, 
in the profitable management of the 



posts, a rapacious and insolent oppres- 
sion. These official spies, who corre^ 
sponded with the palace, were encour- 
aged, with reward and favour, anxi- 
ously to watch the progress of every 
treasonable design, from the faint and 
latent symptoms of disaffection, to the 
actual preparation of openrevolt. Their 
careless or criminal violation of truth 
and justice was covered by the conse- 
crated mask of zeal ; and they might 
securely aim their poisoned arrows at 
the breast either of the innocent or the 
guilty, who had provoked their resent- 
ment or refused to pui'chase their si- 
lence. A fedthfol subject of Syria, per- 
haps, or Britain, was exposed to the 
danger, or at least to the dread, of 
being dragged in chains to the court of 
Milan or Constantinople, to defend his 
life and fortune against the malicious 
charges of these privileged informers." 
This might pass for a description of 
the Conservative Senate and the police 
of Napoleon. 

56. " Augustus knew well," says the 
same historian, " that mankind are 
governed by names; and that they 
will in general submit to real slavery, 
if they are told that they are in the 
enjoyment of freedom." No man un- 
derstood this principle better than Na- 
poleon. While he was preparing, by 
fixing bis residence in the royal palace, 
the appointments of the legislature by 
the executive, the suppression of the 
liberty of the press, and the establish- 
ment of a vigilant police, for the over- 
throw of all the principles of the Re- 
volution, he was careful to publish to 
the world proclamations which still 
breathed the spirit of democratic free- 
dom. Shortly before bis installation 
in the Tuileries, intelligence anived of 
the death of Washington, the illustri- 
ous founder of American independenoe. 
He immediately issued the following 
order of the day to the army : " Wash- 
ington is dead I That great man has 
struggled with tyranny; he consoli- 
dated the liberty of his country. His 
memory will be ever dear to the French 
people, as to all fr^eemen in both hemi- 
spheres, who, like him and the American 
soldiers, have fought for liberty and 
equality. As a mark of respect^ the 
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First Cousul ordan, that for ten days 
black crape shall be suspended from 
all the standards and banners of the 
Bepublia" Thus, by the skilful use 
of high-sounding names and heart-stir- 
ring recollections, did this great master 
of ^e art of dissimulation veil his ad- 
vances towards absolute power, and 
engraft an enthusiastio admiration for 
his despotic government on the turbu- 
lent passions which had been nourished 
by the Revolution. 

56. Notwithstanding many litUe- 
nesses, which would be inconceivable 
in ordinary men, the mind of Napo- 
leon was fraught with many elevated 
ideas. In nothing did this appear in a 
more striking manner, than in the mea- 
sures he undertook for the improve- 
ment of the metropolis. He had early 
conceived an admiration for architec- 
tural decoration, which his residence 
among the stately monuments of Egypt 
had converted into a chastened and 
elevated passion. His present situation, 
as chief of the French government, 
gave him ample room for the indul- 
gence of this truly regal disposition, 
and he already began to conceive those 
great designs for the embellishment of 
Paris and the improvement of France, 
which have thrown such durable lustre 
over his reign. The inconceivable ac- 
tivity of his mind seemed to take a 
pleasure in discovering new objects for 
exertion ; and at a time when he was 
conducting the diplomacy of Europe, 
and regulating all the armies of France, 
he was maturing plans for the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and canals, 
through all its wide extent, and set- 
ting on foot those great works which 
have given such splendour to its capi- 
tal He early selected M. Fontame 
and M. Perier as the instruments of 
his designs, and, aided by the sugges- 
tions of these able architects, the em- 
bellishment of the metropolis proceed- 
ed at an accelerated pace. The forma- 
tion of a quay on the banks of the 
Seine, opposite to the Tuileries, near 
the Quai Voltaire, first removed a de- 
formity which had long been felt in 
looking from the windows of the pal- 
ace ; and the dealing out of the Place 

VOL. IV. 



Carrousel next suggested the idea of 
uniting the Louvre and the TuHeries, 
and forming a vast square between 
these two sumptuous edifices. At fii'st 
it was proposed to construct a building 
across the vacant area, in order to con- 
ceal the oblique position in which they 
stood to each other ; but this idea was 
soon abandoned, as Napoleon justly 
observed, that " no buildmg, how ma- 
jestic soever, could compensate for a 
vast open space between the Louvre 
and Tuileries." The construction of a 
fourth side for the great square, oppo- 
site to the picture gallery, was there- 
fore commenced, and the demolition of 
the edifices in the interior soon after 
began; a great undertaking, which the 
subsequent disasters of his reign pre- 
vented him frx>m completing, and which 
all the efforts of succeeding sovereigns 
have not been able as yet to bring to 
a conclusion. The Pont-des-Arts, be- 
tween the Louvre and the Palace of 
the Institute, was commenced about 
the same time, and the demolition of 
the convents of the Feuillans and Ca- 
pucines made way for the Rue de Ri- 
voli, which now forms so noble a bor- 
der to the gardens of the Tuileries. 
Malmaison at this time was the favour- 
ite oountxy residence of the First Con- 
sul; but he already meditated the 
establishment of his court at St Cloud, 
and the apartments of that palace be- 
gan to be fitted up in that sumptuous 
style which has rendered their frimi- 
ture unequalled in all the palaces of 
France. 

57. The First Consul did not as yet 
venture openly to break with the Re- 
publican party, but he lost no oppor- 
tunity of showing in what estimation 
he hdd their principles. On occasion 
of the establishment of the Court of 
Cassation, the supreme tribunal of 
France, he said to Bourrienne, — ** I do 
not venture as yet to take any decided 
step against the regicides ; but I will 
show what I think of them. To-mor- 
row I shall be engaged with Abrial in 
the organisation of the Tribunal of Cas- 
sation. Target^ who is its president, 
declined to defend Louis XYI. : whom 
do you suppose I am about to name in 

2a 
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his place? TroncHet, who so nobly 
discharged that perilous duty. They 
may say what they choose ; my mind 
is made np.**^ Tronchet accordingly 
received the appointment so richly de- 
served by his heroic conduct. The f 6te 
commemorating the murder of Louis 
XVI. was at the same time suppressed, 
and concerts of sacred music were per- 
mitted on Sundays at the Opera. Thus, 
though the Republican calendar was 
still observed, an approach was made 
to the ancient mode of measuring time 
in the public amusements. 

58. Louis XVIII. at this time wrote 
several letters to Napoleon, in which 
he expressed the high esteem in which 
he held his character, and offered him 
any situation which he chose to fix on 
under the government^ if he would aid 
in re-establishing the throne of the 
Bourbons. Napoleon replied in firm 
but courteous terms, declining to have 
any connection with the exiled family.^ 
He clearly foresaw, with admirable sa- 
gacity, all the difficulties which would 
attend the restoration of that unfortu- 
nate family, and felt no inclination to 

* The letter of Louis XVIIL was in these 
terms: — 

" For long, General, you must have known 
the esteem in which I hold you. If you 
doubt my gratitude, fix upon the place you 
desire for yourself; point out the situations 
which you wish for your friends. As to my 
principles, they are those of the French cha- 
racter. Clemency on principle accords with 
the dictates of reason. 

"No— the victor of Lodi, Gastiglione, and 
Areola^ the conqueror of Italy and Egypt» 
can never prefer a vain celebrity to true ^ory. 
But you are losing the most nrecious mo- 
ments. We could secure the happiness of 
France. I say tK, for I requii'e Buonaparte 
for such an attempt, and he could not a(diieve 
it without me. General, Europe observes 
you— glory awaits you, and I am impatient 
to restore peace to my people." 

Kapoleon replied : — 

* * I nave received, sir, your letter. I thank 
you for the obliging expressions which it 
contains regarding myself. 

"Tou should renounce all hope of return- 
ing to France. Tou could not do so but over 
the bodies of one hundred thousand Froncb- 
men. Sacrifice your interest to the repose 
and happiness of France. History will duly 
appreciate your conduct in so doing. 

"I am not insensible to the misfortunes of 
your fkmily, and shall learn with pleasure 
that you are surrounded with everything 
which can secure the tranquillity of your re- 
treat** 



aid in 8u6h an event. " The partisans 
of the Bourbons," said he, " are much 
mistaken if they imagine that I am the 
man to play the part of Monk. I am 
not insensible to the hazard to which 
France may be one day exposed from 
my decease without issue, as my bro- 
thers are evidently unfit for such a 
throne ; but consider the absurdity of 
the propositions which they have made 
to me^ How could we secure so many 
new interests and vested rights against 
the effoiia of a family returning with 
eighty thousand emigrants, and all the 
prejudices of fanaticism ? What would 
become of the holders of national do- 
mains, and all those who had taken an 
active part in the Revolution? The 
Bourbons would conceive they had con- 
quered by force ; all their professions 
and promises would give way before 
the possession of power. My part is 
taken ; no one but a fool would place 
any reliance upon them." By such 
specious arguments did Napoleon veil 
the real motives of his conduct in this 
particular, which was jealousy of the 
legal heir to the thronettf 

This answer was not deq>atched for seven 
months after the receipt of the letter from 
Louis, and when the Congress of Lim^ville 
was about to open. — Boubbishn]!; iv. 77- 
79. 

Not disconcerted with this repulse, the 
BourboD &mily endeavoured to open a nego- 
.tiation with Napoleon, through the Duchess 
of Guiche, a lady ofgreat beauty and abilities^ 
who found no difficulty in penetrating to 
Josephine, and conveying to her the proposi- 
tions of the exiled family, which were, that 
he should, on restoring them, be made Ccm- 
stable of France, and receive the prindpality 
of Corsica. Napoleon no sooner heard of it 
than he ordered the fascinating duchess to 
leave Paris in twenty-four hours— an order 
which gave great sadsiaction to Josephine^ 
who already had become somewhat uneasy 
at the proximity of so charming a personage. 
It had oeen proposed that a splendid piUar 
should be erected on the Place Carrousel, 
surmounted by a statue of Napoleon crown- 
ing the Bourbons. ' * Nothing was wanting, " 
said Nap(>leon, *'to such a design, except 
that the pillar should be founded on the dead 
body of the First Consul."— Las Gasxg^ i. 
289, 290 ; and Capejtioub, i. 140. 

t " Son nom serait suspect Ik mon autorite : 
On salt son droit au trOne^ et oe droit est 

un crime. 
Du destin quifait tout, tel estrarr6tcruel— 
Si j'eusse 616 vaincu je serais criminel." 

YoLTiJxus's Zaire, Act i. scene 5. 
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59. Thus, on all aides, the prospects 
of France rapidly brightened under 
the auspices of Napoleon. To the in- 
security, distrust, and terror which 
had paralysed all the efforts of patriot- 
ism under the Directory, succeeded 
confidence, eneigy, and hope; geniufl 
emerged from obscurity to take an 
active part in public affairs ; corruption 
and profligacy ceased to poison every 
branch of administration. There is 
nothing more striking in European his- 



tory than the sudden resurrection of 
France under the government of this 
great man, or more descriptive of the 
natural tendency of human affairs to 
right themselves after a period of dis- 
order. It evinces the general dispo^ 
sition of all classes, when taught wis- 
dom by Buffering, to resume that place 
in society for which they were destined 
by nature, and in which alone their 
exertions can add to the sum of the gen- 
eral felicity. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Note A, p. 847. 
The Budget stood thus : — 

Receipts — ^Wats and Means. 



Land and Malt Tax, 
Lottery, . . • 

Duties on Exports and Imports, 
Income-Tax, 

Surplus of Consolidated Fund, 
Loan by Exchequer Bills, 
Lent by Bank without interest, 
Loan for Great Britain, 



EXFENDITUBE. 

Nayy, .... 

Army, . . . • 

Miscellaneous, 

Interest on Exchequer Bills, 

Deficiencies of year 1799, 

Deficiency of Malt Tax and Land do.. 

Exchequer Bills, 

Do. for 1798,- 

Vote of Credit, 

Subsidies to Germans and Russians, 

Annual grant for National Debt, . 

Unforeseen emei^ncies. 

To provide for the interest of this loan, amounting in all to 
£21,500,000, Mr Pitt laid on some trifling taxes on spirits and 
tea, amounting in all to £850,000, the interest on the bulk of 
the debt being laid as a charge on the income-tax. The inte- 
rest paid on the loan was only 4} per cent; a fact which he justly 
stated as extraordinary in the eighth year of the war. The into- 



£2,760,000 
200,000 
1,260,000 
6,800,000 
6,512,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 

18,600,000 

£89,612,000 



£12,619,000 

11,870,000 

760,000 

816,000 

440,000^ 

860,000 

2,500,000 

1,075,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

200,000 

1,800,000 



Carry over, 



£87,920,000 
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Brought forward, £87,920,000 

rest on the public debt at this time was £19,700,000, 
and on Exchequer Bills, &c, £1,988,000 ; in all, £21,688,000 

Civil List, 898,000 

Civil Expenses, .... 647,000 

Charges of Management, . 1,779,000 

Other charges on Consolidated Fund, 239,000 

25,246,000 



Total National Expenditure in 1800, £68,166,000 

— See PaH, HUt xxxiv. 1515 ; and Ann. Reg. App. to Chronicle for 1800, pp. 
151, 152. 



Note B, p. 347. 

From Mr Dundas's statement it appeared that the total revenue in 1798-9 
was £8,610,000, the local charges £7,807,000, and the interest of debt and other 
charges £875,000, leaving a deficiency in territorial revenue of £71,000 ; to cover 
which there were the commercial profits, amounting to £630,000 ; leaving a 
general baJance in f&vour of the company of £558,000 yearly. 

The revenue and expenditure were thus divided : — 





Beventie. 


Chazges. 


Bengal, 


£6,259,600 


£3,952,847 


Madras, 


2,004,993 


2,857,519 


Bombay, 


346,110 


996,699 



£8,610,703 £7,807,066 

7,807,065 



Surplus, . £803,638 

Interest on Debt, . £758,135 
Other Charges, . 117,160 

875,296 

Deficiency, . £71,657 

Commennal Profits, . . £629,657 

Deduct teiritorial loss, . . 71,657 



Annual Surplus, £558,000 

—See ParL ffiti. xxxt. 15. 



VSTD or YOL. lY. 



